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PREFACE 

TO   '^  TIIK  WORLD  TO  COME." 

/mMONG  a!!  tke  tol^mii  ami  important  tbio^,  which  rdate  to  reIifio% 
tkerFisnotliinn:  tliat  ftrikes  the  soiil  of  maa,  with  8o  much  awe  and  aofeiii- 
Dity,  as  the  scenes  of  death,  and  the  dreadful  or  delightful  conseqaenta, 
which  attead  it.     Who  cao  tlunk  of  enterioginto  that  aultoown  region,  when 
spirits  dwell)  wkhoat  tfae  strongeat  impraauons  upon  the  mind  ariitiiig  from  a0 
Strang  a  manner  of  existence  ?    Who  can  take  a  surrey  of  the  reflftrectios* 
of  miliions  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  whence  men  and  w* 
l^h  must  receive  their  doom,  without  the  roost  painful  solicitude,  <*  WiMt 
wiil  ny  sentence  be  ?"  Who  can  meditate  on  the  intenie  and  unmingled  ple^ 
sui««r  pain  in  the  world  to  come,  without  the  sDMtst  pathetic  emotions  of  soil^ 
smce  each  of  us  must  be  determined  to  one  of  these  states,  and  they  are  both 
ol'  ererlastin^  duration  f 

These  are  the  things,  that  touch  the  springs  of  every  passion,  in  the  moil 
Kfmibtp  niaooer,  and  raise  our  hopes  and  our  fears  to  their  supreme  exerdie* 
HieM;  are  the  subjects^  with  which,  our  blcsied  Saviour  and  his  apostles  fra* 
^opiitjy  entertained  their  hearers,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  hearken,  aftd- 
Attisml  to  the  divine  lessons,  which  they  published  amongst  them.  These  wan 
vinie  of  tlie  sharpest  weapons  of  their  holy  warfare,  which  entered  into  tk^ 
um'ist  t^itals  of  mankind,  and  pierced  their  consciences  with  tlie  highest 
s-klicitiirle  These  have  been  the  happy  means  to  awaken  thousands  of  sin* 
le  s,  u)  d(^  from  the  wrath  to  come;  and  to  allure  and  hasten  them  to  enter 
incti  that  };loriou>  refuge,  that  is  set  before  them  in  the  gospel. 

It  is  fiHT  the  same  reason,  that  I  have  selected-  a  few  discourses,  om 
t!iese  arj^iiinents,  out  of  my  public  ministry,  to  set  them  before  the  eyes 
of  tfap  worUI  in  a  more  public  aoanner,  that  if  possible,  some  tlioughtlesa 
creatures  iiiii^ht  be  roujBed  out  of  their  sinful  slumbers,  and  might  awftke 
into  a  spiritual  and  eternal  life,  thiongb  the  concurring  influences  of  the 
bie5>M?d  Spirit. 

I  atn  not  willing  to  disappoint  my  readers,  and  therefore  1  would  let  them 
know  before-hand,  that  they  will  find  very  little,  in  this  book,  to  gratify  their 
rcri(>sity  about  the  many  questions  relating  to  the  invisible  world,  and  the 
ihings,  which  God  has  not  plainly  revealed:  Something  of  this  kind,  per- 
Ikaps,  miiy  be  found  in  '*  Two  Discourses  of  Death  and  Heaven,'*  which  I 
puidii^hed  lonffArro:  But.  in  the  present  discourses,  1  have  very  much  neg* 
let  ted  such  curidus  enquiries.  Nor  will  the  ear,  that  has  an  itch  for  contro- 
versy, be  much  entertained  here,  for  I  have  avoided  matters  of  doubtful  de- 
bate. Nor  need  the  most  zealous  man  of  orthodoxy,  fear  to  be  led  astray  into 
new  and  dangerous  sentiments,  if  he  will  but  take  the  plainest  and  most  evi* 
fjf  nt  dictates  of  scripture  for  his  direction  into  all  truth. 

My  only  design  has  been,  to  set  the  great  and  most  momentous  things 
nf  a  future  world,  in  the  most  convincing  and  affecting  light,  and  to  enforce 
thf-;n  upon  the  conscience  with  at?  the  fervour,  that  such  subjects  demand  and 
TMjiiirtr.    And  may  our  blessed  R«deemer,  who  reigns  Lord  of  the  iuvisible 
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vorlil,  pronaunce  theKW(Mdiwilb>di*iiie  power,  lolhelwHtof  erery  man, 
who  ihall  either  read,  or  bear  Ihem. 

If  thit  volume  ilull  find  any  coDiidenble  acceptance  ainoiig  chriatiaiia, 
Ibere  are  ae*eral  more  ditnmirsea,  on  ibe  wiM  tfaeme*,  lyieg  by  me,  which 
may,  totime,  becmnmDiiicated  to  the  troHd. 

Tke  treatise,  vliieh  ia  rfR  a*  an  introdoctioato  thii  book,  waa  printed 
ae>eral  years  ago,  without  the  author'*  Dane,  and  there  io  «  short  prerace. 
npreaeoted  to  the  reader  these  few  reaaoni  of  ita  writiiig  and  publication ,  viz. 
k'  The  priDciples  of  alheiam  and  infidelity  hare  preraited  to  for  upon  onr 
■p,  aa  to  break  in  upon  the  aacred  fences  of  Tirtne  wd  piety,  and  Io  dealroy 
the  noMeat  and  moateffeclaal  springs  of  tnwand  *iftl  reUgion  ;  I  mean  those 
which  are  contained  111  the  bleased  gospel.  Hie  doctrine  of  the  reeuireclion 
«f  the  tiody,  and  the  consequcDt  stale*  of  heaven  and  bell,  i*  a  guard  and 
BOlive  oFdivine  force  i  but  it  ia  renounced  by  the  anemiea  of  onr  holy  cfaria- 
ikaily^  And  should  we  give  up  the  reconpeoeH  of  aeparate  aoula,  while  the 
ddll  denies  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  1  fear,  between  both,  we  should 
aaHy  enfeeble,  and  expose  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  leave  it  too  naked  and 
Mboceleas.  The  Christian  w*nld  have  but  one  pemurive  of  this  land  <to- 
mUDing,  and  the  deist  would  have  none  at  all. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  tn  be  upon  onr  gnud)«Dd  to  establish  every 
'Usotive,  that  we  can  derive,  dther  fiom  reaaon  or  acripture,  to  secure  religion 
is  4m  world.  The  doctrine  of  ibe  stale  of  aeparate  apirita,  and  the  com- 
Bsencenient  of  rewards  and  puniafanMnt  iatwnadialely  after  death,  is  one  of 
tbope  sacred  fence*  of  virtue,  which  we  borrow  from  scripture,  and  it  is 
b%hly  favosred  by  reason,  and  thoefon  it  may  not  be  unseasonaHe  to  pnb- 
Mriiaoch  argumata  aa  may  tend  to  the  aupport  of  h. 

In  this  second  edition  of  this  amall  treatise,  llmve  added  Mveral  para- 
fntphs  uil  pages,  to  defend  the  same  doctrine,  and  the  last  section  contains 
W  answv  to  various  new  olgections,  which  I  had  not  met  with  when  I  first 
began  to  write  on  ibis  subject.  I  hope  it  is  set  upon  such  a  firm  fonndation  of 
ifcany  scriptures,  aa  cMnoy  possibly  be  overlumed,  nor  do  1  think  it  a  very 
easy  matter  any  way  to  evade  the  force  of  tbea.  May  the  gnce  of  Ood 
lead  na  on  further  into  every  truth,  that  tenda  to  maintain  and  propagate  faith 
wd  boliness.     Amen.  « 

Note,  Where  these  discourses  shell  be  need,  aa  a  religious  service,  ia 
private  families  on  Lord's-day  evenings,  esch  of  them  will  ■rTi>rd  a  diriaioa 
Mar  the  middle,  leat  the  acrvice  be  made  loo  long  and  tiresome. 
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THE  WORLD  TO  COME ; 

OR  I 

Discourses  on  the  Joys  or  Sorrows  of  departed  Souls  at  Death, 

AND  TUt 

•LORY  OR  TERROR  OF  THE    RESURRECTION. 

I 

i 

AN  ESSAY 

Taxari  u  Proof  of  a  Separate   State  of  Souls  betwens  Death 

and  the  Resurrection^ 

*  AND 

TIB    COMMENCBMBNT    OF    THE    REWARDS   OF  VIRTUE   AMD  VJCB 

IMMEDIATELT    AFTER  DEATH. 


Section  I. — The  Introduction,  or  Proposal  of  the  Question, 
with  a  Distinction  of  the  Persons  who  oppose  it,  ' 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  doctrine  of  tlie  resurrection  of  the  detdi 
It  Che  last  day,  and  the  everlasting  joys,  and  the  eternal  sorrow^ 
t}iat  shall  succeed  it,  as  they  are  described  in  the  New  Testament, 
ire  a  very  awful  sanction  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  carry  In 
them  such  principles  of  hope  and  terror,  as  should  eflfectually 
discourage  vice  and  irreligion,  and  become  a  powerrul  attractive 
to  the  practice  of  faith,  andlove,  and  universal  holiness. 

But  so  corrupt  and  perverse  are  the  inclinations  of  men,  in 
this  fallen  and  degenerate  world,  and  their  passions  are  so  much 
impressed  and  moved,  by  things  that  are  present,  or  just  at  hand, 
that  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  sorrows  of  hell,  when  set  far 
beyond  death  and  the  grave,  at  some  vast  and  unknown  distance 
rif  time,  would  have  but  too  little  influence  on  their  hearts  and 
lives.  And  thougli  these  solemn  and  important  events  are  never 
so  certain  in  themselves,  yet  being  looked  upon  as  things  a  great 
way  oflT,  make  too  feeble  an  impression  on  the  conscience,  and 
tlielr  disitancc  is  much  abused  to  give  an  indulgence  to  present 
sensualities.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour himself ;  Mat.  xxiv.  4S.  The  evil  servant  says^  my  Lord 
delays  his  coming  ;  then  he  begins  to  smite  his  fellow-servants^ 
and  to  eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken  :  And  Solomon  teaches  us 
thf*  same  truth  ;  Eccles.  viii.  11.  Because  sentence  against  an 
evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily  ;  therefore  the  heart  oj  the  sons 
fjf  men  is  fully  set  in  th^m  to  do  evil.  And  even  the  good  ser- 
vants, in  this  imperfi'-ct  state,  the  sons  of  virtus  and  piety,  may 
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betoonuch  Rllured  to  indul^  unful  np^lt|<;cncc,  unilytcM  \» 
temptations  too  easily,  wlieti  tb«  terrors  of  anotliier  world  arv  mcI  >u 
frr  0^  and  their  hiupe  of  tiappineaa  ia  fldajed  an  luii^.  It  ia 
granted,  indeed,  tliat  lliis  sort  of  reaaoniiiEr  is  VL-ry  unjiiot  ;  liut 
BofooUah  are  our  nalurqi,  that  we  ara  tou,i't'ndy  to  luku  up  wiili 
itf  wid  to  grow  more  reniaa  ia  the  oauae  of  religion. 

Whereas,  if  it  can  be  made  to  apjiear,  from  Hie  word  of 
Qod,  that,  at  the  mnineDt  of  death,  the  soul  eaters  into  an  un- 
changeable state,  according  u>  its  eharacier  and  couiluci  here 
OD  earth,  and  that  the  reeomiiencea  of  vice  aird  virtue  are,  in 
•ome  measure,  to  begin  immediately  upon  t  lie  end  of  our  state  uf 
trial ;  aai  if,  betidea  all  this,  there  j^e  a  glorioua  and  a  dreadful 
reaurrecdon  to  be  expected,  with  eternal  pain  or  eternal  pleasure, 
both  for  aoul  and  body,  eail  that  in  a  more  intense  degree,  when 
the  theatre  of  this  world  is  shut  up,  and  Christ  Jeaus  appears  to 
pronounce  his  public  judgpient  on  the  world,  then  all  those  little 
•ubterfngcs  are  precluded,"^  which  mankind  would  form  to  ihein- 
■dves,  from  the  unknown  distance  of  the  day  of  rccompence  ; 
Virtue  will  have  a  nearer  and  atroager  guard  placed  about  it,  and 
piety  will  be  attended  with  anperior  motivea,  if  its  initial  re- 
irarda  are  near  at  band,  and  ahull  commence   as  soon  as  tUin  life 

X'  08  ;  and  the  vicious  and  profane  will  be  more  eSectually 
_hted,  if  the  hour  of  death  mnit  imioediatciy  consign  tlietn 
to  %  state  of  perpetual  sorrows,  and  biUer  anguish  of  connciL-nce, 
iritbout  hope,  and  with  a  fearful  czpeotation  of  yet  greater  sor- 
rows and  anguish. 

I  tSiow  what  the  opposers  of  the  separate  state  reply  here, 
vix.  tliat  the  whole  titae  from  death,  to  the  resurrection,  is  but 
•a  the  sle^  of  a  night,  and  the  dead  shall  awake  out  of  their 
graves,  utterly  ignorant  and  insensible  of  the  long  distance  of 
time  that  hath  past  since  their  death.  One  year,  or  cue  tliou- 
ttnd  year^  will  be  the  same  thing  to  them  ;  and  therefore 
tfaev  should  be  as  careful  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  judgment, 
god  the  rewards  that  attend  it,  as  llicy  arc  for  their  eurrance  into 
the  separate  state  at  death,  if  there  were  any  such  state  to  receive 
them. 

I  grant,  men  dionid  be  so  in  reason  and  justice  :  But  auth 
Ib  the  weakness  and  folly  of  our  natures,  that  men  will  not  hcte 
nudi  influenced,  nor  alarmul  by  di»tanl  proMpccis,  n»r  so  solicit- 
ouS'to  prejnre  for  an  event,  which  they  supiMNc  to  be  so  very  tiar 
pll^  as  they>rould  for  tho  same  event,  if  it  commences  as  soon  aa 
ever  this  mortal  life  expires.  The  vicious  man  will  indulge  his 
senaualitics,  and  lie  down  to  sleep  in  death  witnthis  comfort,  "  I 
shall  take  my  rest  here  for  a  liundrcd,  or  a  ih<iu!taad  years,  and, 
|>erhaps,  in  all  that  space  my  oflonces  may  be  for^ottr rt,  or  some- 
thing may  happen  that  t  may  eacape  j  ^r,- let  the  worst  conio 
ihU  can  cowo,  1  ahall  have  a  lung  sweet  lup  before  my  sorrows 
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begin  i**    ThiiB  the  force  of  dmnc  terrors  are  greatly  enimted 
by  ihis  delay  of  punithmeDt. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  determine,  when  the  soul  is  dismiaied 
from  the  body,  whether  there  be  any  explicit  divine  sentence 
passed,  concernine  its  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misary,  ao- 
cordine  to  its  works  in  this  life ;  or  whether  the  pain  or  pleasure^ 
(hat  bdoDgs  to  the  separate  state,  be  not  chiefly  such  as  arises, 
by  natural  consequence,  from  a  life  of  sin,  or  a  life  of  holiness, 
sud  as  being  under  the  power  of  an  approving,  or  a  condemning 
consdence  :  But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable,  that,  since  tA6 
spirit  returns  to  God  that  gave  it ;  Eccles.  xii.  7.  to  God,  iht 
judge  of  all;  with  whom  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 
dwell ;  Heb.  xii.  24.  and  since  the  spirit  of  a  christian  whed 
absent  from  the  body,  is  present  with  the  Lord,  that  is,  Christ  ;** 
2  Cor.  T.  8.  I  am  more  inclined  to  tliink,  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  judidal  determination  of  this  important  point,  either  by  God 
himself,  or  by  Jesus  Christ,  into  whose  hands  he  has  commiUed 
ell  judgment ;  John  v.  22.  //  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die, 
but  after  this  the  judgment ;  Heb.  ix.  27.  whether  immediate  or 
more  distant,  is  not  here  expressly  declared,  though  the  immedi* 
ste  connexion  of  tlie  words,  hardly  gives  room  for  seventeen 
bundled  years  to  intervene.  But  if  the  solemn  formalities  of  m 
judgment  be  delayed,  yet  the  conscience  of  a  separate  spirit, 
reflecting  on  a  holy,  or  a  sinful  life,  is  sufficient  to  begin  a  heaven 
sr  a  heli,  immediately  after  death. 

Amongst  those  who  delay  the  season  of  rccorapence  till  tbe 
resurrection,  there  are  some,  who  suppose  the  soul  to  exist  still, 
as  a  distinct  being  from  the  body,  but  to  pass  the  whole  interval 
of  time,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  or  sleep,  being  altogether  uncon-* 
scious  and  inactive.  Others  again  imagine,  that  the  soul  itself 
has  not  a  sufiicient  distinction  from  the  body,  to  give  it  any  pro- 
per existence  when  the  body  dies ;  but  that  its  existence  shall  bo 
renewed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  then  be  made  the 
subject  of  joy  or  pain,  according  to  its  behaviour  in  this  mortal 
state.  I  think  there  might  be  an  effectual  argument  against  each 
of  these  opinions,  raised  from  the  principles  of  philosophy  :  I 
shall  just  give  ahint  of  them,  and  then  proceed  to  search  what  scrip- 
tare  has  revealed  in  this  matter,  which  is  of  mucli  greater  im- 
portance to  us,  and  will  have  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
minds  of  christians. 

I.  Some  imagine  the  soul  of  man  to  be  bis  blood,  or  his 
breath,  or  a  sort  of  vital  flame,  or  roflned  air  or  vapour,,  or  the 
composition  and  motion  of  the  fluids  and  solids  in  the  animal 
iMidy.  This  they  sup|)ose  to  be  the  spring  and  principle  of  his 
intellectual  life,  and  of  all  his  thoughts  and  consciousness,  as 
well  as  of  his  animal  life.  And  though  this  soul  of  man  dies 
together  with  the  body,  aud  has  no  manner  of  separate  exitteoce 
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et  oomapousDess,  yet,  when  bis  bodj  is  raised  from  tlie"|pravci 
thnr  8q>po8e  tins  principle  of  consciousaess  is  renewed  again, 
imf  iptellcotual  life  is  given  him  at  the  resurrection,  as  well  as  m 
new  corporeal  life. 

But  it  should  be  copaidered,  that  this  conscious  or  thinking 
prindple  having  lost  its  existence  for  a  season,  it- will  be  quite  a 
new  thing,  or  another  creature  at  the  resurrection  ;  and  the  man 
will  be  properly  another  person,  another  ^'  self/*  another  I  or 
<<he;*'  And  such  a  new  conscious  principle,  or  person,  cannot 
properly  be  rewarded,  or  punished,  for  personal  virtues  or  vices, 
of  which  itself  cannot  be  conscious  by  any  power  of  memory  or 
nBectioDf  and  which  were  transacted  in  this  mortal  state  by  ano« 
tter  distinct  principle  of  consciousness.  For  if  the  conscioua 
prindple  itself,  or  the  thinking  being,  has  ceased  to  exist,  it 
IS  imposuble  that  it  should  retain  any  memory  of  former  ac- 
tions, since  itself  bei^au  to  be  but  in  the  moment  of  the  resur- 
rection. The  doctrine  of  rewarding  or  punishing  the  same 
•Ottl  or  intelligent  nature,  which  did  good  or  evil  in  this  life, 
neceuarily  requires  that  the  same  soul,  or  intelligent  nature, 
abould  have  a  continued  and  uninterrupted  existence,  that  so  the 
aame  conscious  being,  wliich  did  g^od  or  evil,  may  be  rewarded 
mrponished. 

II.  Those  who  suppose  the  soul  of  man  to  have  a  real  dis* 
tinct  existence  when  the  body  dies,  but  only  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  slumber,  without  consciousness  or  activity,  must,  I  think, 
anppose  this  soul  to  be  material ;  that  is,  an  extended  and  solid 
aubstance. 

If  they  suppose  It  to  be  inextended,  or  to  have  no  parts  or 
^piantity,  I  confess  I  have  no  manner  of  idea  of  the  existence, 
or  possibility  of  such  an  inextended  being,  without  consciousness 
or  active  power,  nor  do  they  pretend  to  have  any  such  idea,  as  I 
ever  heard,  and  therefore  they  generally  grant  it  to  be  extended. 
But  if  they  imagine  the  soul  to  be  extended^  it  must  cither  have 
■omething  more  of  solidity  or  density  than  mere  empty  bpace,  or 
it  roust  be  quite  ift  unsolid  and  thin  as  space  itself :  liet  us  con* 
aider  both  these.  If  it  be  as  thin  and  subtle  as  mere  eiupty  s|>ace, 
yet  while  it  is  active  and  conscious,  I  own  it  must  have  a  proper 
existence ;  but  if  it  once  begin  to  sleep,  and  drop  all  conscious'- 
ness  and  activity,  I  have  no  otiicr  idea  of  it,  but  the  same  which 
I  have  of  empty  space  ;  and  that  I  conceive  to  be  mere  nothing, 
though  it  fibpose  upon  us  with  tho  appeaiancc  of  some  sort 
of  properties. 

If  they  allow  the  soul  to  have  any,  the  least,  degree  uf  den- 
sity above  what  belongs  to  empty  space,  this  is  solidity  in  the 
ptulosQphic  sense  of  the  word,  and  then  it  is  solid  extension, 
wlijch  I  call  matter ;  and  a  material  being  may  indeed  be  laid 
asleep ;  that  ii,  it  may  cease  to  have  any  motion  in  its  parts ;  but 
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■otkn  it  Dot  ooDtdousneas :  And  how  either  solid  or  4bs<^ 
extension,  either  space  or  matter,  cao  have  any  oonsciousneaa  or 
tboa^t  belon^n^  to  any  part  of  it,  or  spread  through  the 
whole  of  it,  I  know  not ;  or  what  any  sort  of  extension  cim 
lb  toward  tliought  or  consciousness,  1  confess  I  understand 
Bot;  Dor  can  I  frame  any  more  an  idea  of  it,  than  I  can  of 
sUue  motion,  or  a  sweet-smelling  sotinH.  or  of  fire,  air«  or  wa- 
ter reasouio^  or  rejoicing ;  and  I  do  not  aftect  to  speak  of  things^ 
or  wordsy  when  1  can  form  no  correspondent  ideas  of  what  it 
spoken. 

So  far  as  I  can  jude^e,  the  soul  of  man,  in  its  own  nature^ 
is  nothing  else  but  a  conscious  and  active  principle,  subsisting  by 
itself,  made  after  tlie  image  of  God,  who  is  all  conscious  activity  ; 
and  it  is  still  the  same  being,  whether  it  be  united  to  an  animal 
body,  or  separated  from  it.  If  the  body  die,  the  soul  still  exists 
active  and  conscious  power  or  pripciple,  or  being ;  and  if  it 
to  be  conscious  and  active,  1  think  it  ceases  to  he  ;  for  I 
have  no  conception  of  what  remains.  Now  if  the  conscious  prin- 
ciple continue  conscious  after  death,  it  will  not  be  in  a  mere 
cDoaciouB  indolence :  The  good  man,  and  tlic  wicked,  wil} 
not  have  the  same  indolent  existence.  Virtue  or  vice,  in  the 
▼ery  temper  of  this  being,  when  absent  from  matter  or  body, 
will  become  m  pleasure  or  a  pain  to  the  conscience  of  a  sepa- 
rate apirit. 

I  %m  vrell  aware,  that  this  is  a  subject,  whic!)  has  employed 
die  thoughts  of  many  philosophers,  and  I  do  hut  just  intimate 
my  own  sentiments,  without  presuming  to  judge  for  others.  But 
the  defence  or  refutation  of  arguments,  on  this  Nubject,  would 
draw  mc  into  a  field  of  philosophical  discourse,  which  is  very 
foreign  to  my  present  purpose  :  And,  whether  this  reasoning 
aland  or  fall,  it  will  have  but  very  little  indueuce  on  this  con- 
troversy with  the  generality  of  christians,  because  it  is  a  thing 
rather  to  be  determined  by  the  revelatiou  of  the  word  of  Uod. 
I  therefore  drop  tliis  argument  at  once,  and  apply  myself  imme- 
diately to  consider  the  proofs,  that  may  be  drawn  from  scripture, 
for  the  sours  existence  in  a  separate  siato  after  deaths  and  before 
the  resurrection. 

Sect.  II. — Probable  Arguments  for  (he  Separate  State, 

There  are  several  places  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testa* 
rocnt,  as  well  as  in  the  New,  which  may  be  most  ualturally  and 
properly  construed  to  signify  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  after  the  body  is  dead  ;  but  since  they  do  not  carry 
with  them  such  plain  evidence,  or  forcible  proof,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  interpreted  to  another  sense,  I  shall  not  long  insist  upon 
them  ;  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  just  to  mention  a  few  o{ 
thsiQ,  and  pass  away. 
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,  Fk.  Kxiii.  24,  26.  Thou  thalt  guide  me  wtfk  th^  emmielf 
•ml  ajierxai'd  receive  me  to  glory :  Aijf  Jlesh  and  ffly  heart  fait'- 
elk.  But  God  it  the  strength  o/  mif  heart,  and  my  portion  f» 
tver.  Ill  itiL-se  vcrtpi,  receiving  to  giary,  leems  immedialely  tA 
follow  a  guidance  tliroogh  lliU  world ;  sud  wLeo  the  flesh  and 
heart  of  tlio  Paalmitit  aliould  fail  him  in  death,  God  continued  to 
be  his  ]Hirtion  for  ever,  God  would  receive  liim  to  himtelf  aa  such 
a  portion,  and  thereby  he  ^vc  atren^b,  or  courage  to  bia  heart, 
•veu  in  a  dying  hour.  It  would  be  a  very  odd  and  unoatural  ex* 
position  of  lliis  text,  to  interpret  it  only  of  the  resurrection,  (bus, 
"  thou  shalt  guide  roc,  by  thy  counsel,  throu^  this  life,  and, 
after  tli«  Ion;;  interval  of  some  thousand  years,  thou  wilt  receiYA 
me  to  glory." 

Ec.  xii.  7.  '*  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth,  m  it 
WIS,  und  the  spirit  to  Ood  that  gavo  it."  It  is  confessed,  the 
word  spirit,  in  the  Ilehragr,  is  the  same  with  breath,  and  is  r^ 

Jiresenled,  in  some  places  of  scripture,  as  the  spriog  of  animRl 
ife  to  the  body.;  Yet  it  ia  evident,  in  mauy  other  places,  the 
word  spirit  signifies  the  oonscious  principle  io  man,  or  the  iBt«l- 
ligent  being,  wliidi  knows  and  reasons,  perceives  and  acts.  The 
scripture  speaks  of  being  p-ieved  in  spirit ;  Is.  liv.  6.  of  refoie- 
itig  ill  spirit;  Lirke  x.  SI.  'i'lie  ipirit  of  a  man  knoweth  the 
things  Of  a  inan ;  1  Cor.  ii.  1 1.  There  is  a  spirit  in  man ;  that 
is,  a  principle  of  uiulcratanding ;  Job  xxxii.  8.  And  this  spirit, 
both  of  the  wirked  and  the  righteous,  at  death,  returns  to  God  ; 
£c.  xii.  7.  to  God,  who,  as  1  hinted  before,  is  the  judge  of  all 
the  world  of  sphits,  jirobuidy  to  be  further  deteruuaed  and  dia- 
posed  ol^  as  to  its  stale  of  reward  or  puiiisliment. 

Is.  Ivii.  2.  The  righteous  is  taken  away  from  (he  evil  (o 
corop,  ho  shall  enter  into  pcaoc,  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds, 
each  one  walking  in  liii  upriglitneas."  The  soul  of  every  obc, 
that  walketli  ujirjglitly,  shall,  Ht  dnath,  enter  iulo  %  state  of 
peace,  while  tlicir  body  rests  in  (he  bed  of  dust. 

IjukciK,  30,  31.  And  behold  there  talked  with  him;  that  is, 
with  Jesus,  tv'o  men,  lohic/i  neie  Closes  and  Elias,  mho  appeared 
in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish 
at  Jerusalem.  1  grant  it  |>osaible,  that  these  might  be  but  inefe 
-visions,  which  appeared  to  our  blesst^d  Saviour,  and  his  apoa- 
llen  :  But  it  is  a  much  more  natural  an<I  obvious  iutcrp relation, 
to  suppose,  that  the  spirits  of  these  two  great  men,  whereof  one 
was  the  insiitutnr,  and  the  other  the  reformer  of  the  Jewish 
ehurch,  did  realty  appenr  (u  <>'hrist,  who  was  the  reformer  of 
the  world,  and  (lie  instttutur  of  the  chrifttian  church,  and  con. 
verse  with  lir.n  about  tlic  important  event  of  his  death,  and  \u^ 
return  to  heaven.  Perli'dps,  the  spirit  of  Elijah  had  )iis  hca- 
vrnly  body  tviih  hiru  there,  ^in»•c  he  never  dird,  but  was  car- 
ried alive  to  Iieavrn ;  but  Hoics  gave  up  bis  soul,  at  the  tall  of 
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fifrf^  whett  DO  man  was  near  him,  and  his  body  was  buried  by 
Gud  liimnelt  See  2  Kiiis^s  ii.  11.  and  I)oiit.  xx\iv.  ],  5,  6. 
att(i  fail  apirit  «Tas  probably  made  visible  only  by  un  asHumed 
lefaiclc  for  that  purpose. 

Jolin  V.  2i.  "  Whoso  hearcth  my  word,  and  belicvetli  on 
him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlatitinf^  life, — is  passiHl  from  ilealh  to 
life  :*'  John  \i.  47,  50,  51.  ^^  This  is  the  bread  wbicli  cometh 
down  from  heaven,  thut  a  man  may  eut  thereof,  and  not  die. 
If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever."*  John  xi. 
86.  ^*  WhoM)  livetli,  and  believeth  in  me,  sliall  never  die  :'*  To 
ivkicli  may  be  added  the  words  of  Clirist  to  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria ;  John  iv.  14.  **  The  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  sjmll  be 
in  him  a  well  of  water,  sprin<^iug  up  iilo  everhistint^  life.** 
IJolm  V.  12.  "  He  that  hath  the  Sou,  hiith  life,  6.cr  The 
irgnment  I  draw  from  these  scriptures,  ia  this.  It  \n  hardly  to 
be  supposed,  that  our  Saviour,  in  tlus  gospel,  and  John,  in  his 
tnt  epistle,  imitatins;^  him,  should  speak  such  stront*;  lunu^uacj^ 
CDncemin:;  eternal  life,  actually  given  to,  aiM  possessed  by  the 
befievera  of  that  day,  if  there  must  be  an  interruption  of  it  by 
total  death,  or  sleep,  both  of  soul  and  liody,  for  almost  tivo 
thoasand  years,  that  is,  till  the  resurrection. 

Acts  vii.  0.  jlnd  t/icj/  stoned  Stephen,  raffing  upon  Cod^ 
and  sayings  Lord  Jevusy  receive  my  spirit.  Those  wlio  djny  a 
separate  state,  suppose  that  Stephen,  here,  commits  Ikis  spirit, 
or  principle  of  human  life,  into  the  hands  or  care  of  Christ,  be- 
cause tlie  life  of  a  saint  is  said  to  be  ftid  xcitfi  Cftrist  in  God; 
Col.  iii.  3,  4.  that  he  might  restore  it  at  the  resurrection,  and 
raise  htm  to  life  ag^in.  But,  I  think,  this  is  an  unnatural  force 
put  upon  these  words,  contrary  to  their  most  obvious  meaning,  if 
we  consider  the  context :  for  Stephen  here  had  a  vision  of  the 
Son  of  man,  or  Christ  Jesus,  standing  at  tfie  rigfit  hand  of  God, 
and  t fie  glory  of  God  near  fiini :  see  verses  55,  56.  VVheroupon 
Stephen,  being  conscious  of  the  existence  of  Christ  in  tliat  t^lo- 
lious  state,  desired,  that  he  woiilil  receive  his  spirit,  and  tuke  it 
to  dwell  with  him  in  his  Father's  house  :  not  to  li^*  siid  .^leop  in 
heaven,  for  there  is  no  night  there,  but  to  behold  tlio  glory  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  many  promises  that  (Clirist  luui  nuule  to 
Us  disciples,  that  h(^  would  ^o  and  prepare  a  place  for  tlient  in 
his  Fatfiers  /lous^^  and  that  tlicif  stijutd  be  -aifh  Itint  there  to  Ae- 
hold  his  gforu  ;  John  \iv.  3.  und  xvii.  2i.  which  1  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  aftcruard. 

Rom.  viii.  10,  11.  ^nd  if  Chn>f  he  in  i/oti,  the  body  i$ 
dead  because  if  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  Ifc  hecaa^e  of  rigitttouS'" 
ness  ;  that  is,  it  Christ  dwiU  in  you,  by  the  sanctifying  inliuenres  of 
his  spirit  ;  it  is  true  in<!ced,  your  body  is  mortal,  and  mu^t  die, 
because  it  ia  doomed  to  deatli,  fVom  the  fall  of  Adam,  on  (lie  an- 
^URt  of  flin,  and  because   daful   priijcipk-s   .*ti*l   d^cll   iu  this 
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fletlily  body ;  btit  yotir  soul  or  spirit  is  life,  or,  as  some  boifnSi 
read  (V  instcnd  of  ^..t],  your  spirit  lives  fvben  the  body  is  dead', 
and  enjoys  a  life  of  buppincss,  because  of  the  ri^teousness  im- 
puted to  you  ;  tliat  is,  your  justijication  unto  life ;  Rom.  ▼.  17, 
18,  2L  I  know  there  are  several  other  ways  of  construing  the 
words  of  this  \erse  by  metaphors  ;  but  the  plain  and  most  natu- 
ral antiihcii'is,  whicli  appears  here  between  the  death  of  th^ 
body  of  a  saint,  because  of  sin  or  guilt,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  spirit,  or  soul,  in  a  life  of  peace,  because  of  justification,  or 
righteousness,  and  that  even  when  the  body  is  dead,  gives  a 
pretty  clear  proof,  that  this  is  tlic  sense  of  the  apostle.  This  is 
also  further  confirmed  by  the  next  verse,  which  promises  the  re- 
surrection of  the  deiUl  body  in  due  time.  If  the  Spirit  of  him^ 
that  raised  up  Christ,  from  the  dtadj  dwell  in  you ;  ne  thai, 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  that  is,  God  the  Father,  $kaU 
also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit,  that  dwelUth  in 
you.  The  spirit,  or  soul  of  the  saint,  lives  withou'.  dying,  be- 
cause of  its  pardcip  of  sin,  and  justification,  and  sanctificationy 
in  the  tenth  verse;  and  the  body,  not  the  spirit  or  soul,  abail  be 
quickened,  or  raised  to  life  a«;aiu,  by  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God, 
which  dwells  in  the  saints,  verse  11. 

2  Cor.  v.  1,2.  "  For  we  know,  that  if  our  earthly  home 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  zee  have  a  building  of  God,  a 
house,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  its 
this  we  groan  earnestly,  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our 
house,  which  is  Jrom  heaven.  Verse  4.  We,  in  this  tabernaclef 
groan  being  burdened^  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed^  but 
clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.** 
It  is  evident,  that  this  house  from  heaven,  this  building  of  God, 
is  somethinis^,  which  is  Hke  the  clothing  of  a  soul  divested  of  tbie 
earthly  tabernacle,  verses  1,  2.  or  it  is  the  clothing  of  the  whole 
person,  body  and  soul,  which  would  abrogate  the  state  of  mor^ 
talify,  and  swallow  it  up  i?i  life,  verse  4.  For  though  in  verse  4. 
the  apostle  supposes,  that  the  soul  doth  not  desire  th^  death  of  tiie 
body,  or  that  itself  should  be  unclot/ied,  and,  therefore,  he 
would  rather  chusc  to  have  this  state  of  blessed  immortality 
superinduced  on  his  body  and  soul,  at  once,  without  dying ;  yet, 
in  the  first  verse,  he  plainly  means  such  a  house  in,  or  froHi 
heaven,  or  such  a  clothing,  which  may  come  upon  the  soul  im« 
mediately,  as  soon  as  the  earthly  house,  or  tabernacle  of  his 
body  is  dissolved.  And  how  chibious  soever  this  may  appear  to 
those,  who  read  the  chapteronly  thus  far,  yet  the  8th  verse,  which 
sup|)0SC8  good  men  to  be  present  with  (/hrist,  when  absent  froii^ 
the  body,  determines  the  sense  of  it,  as  i  have  explained  it ;  of 
which  liercafter. 

Poriiaps,  it  h  hard  to  determine,  whether  this  su peri ndiioed 
oloiitUig^  be  iikf'  th(^  sh«4inah,  or  visible  glory,  iu  which  Christ, 
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mod  Eliaa  appeared  at  the  transfiguration,  and  ivhich  some 
nppoae  to  have  belonged  to  Adam  in  innocency ;  or  whether  it 
ngnify  only  a  state  of  happy  immortality,  superinduced,  or 
bnNight  in  upon  the  departuig  soul  at  death,  or  upon  the  soul 
and  body  united,  as  in  this  life,  and  with  which  those  saints  shall 
be  dothed,  who  are  found  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  accord- 
iag  to  1  Cor.  xv.  52 — 54.  which  will  not  kill  the  body,  but  swal* 
law  up  ita  mortal  state  in  immortal  life. 

Let  this  matter,  I  say,  be  determined  either  way,  yet  the 
great  point  seems  to  be  evident,  even  beyond  probability,  that 
there  is  a  conscious  being  s])oken  of,  which  is  very  distinct  from 
its  tabernacle,  or  house,  or  clothing,  and  which  exists  still,  what- 
cvor  ita  clothing,  or  its  dwelling  be,  or  whether  it  be  put  oflT,  or 
{■ton ;  and  that  when  the  earthly  house,  or  vesture,  is  dissolved^ 
or  put  ofr«  the  heavenly  house,  or  clpthin^is  ready  at  hand  to  be 
pet  on  immediately,  to  render  the  soul  of  the  christian  fit  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord. 

2  Cor.  xii.  2,  3.  "  /  knew  a  man  in  Christ,  above  four" 
teen  years  affo^  whether  in  the  body,  or  oui  of  the  body^  I 
CQtmoi  telly  God  knoweth:  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into 
foradisey  and  heard  unspeakable  words^  I  grant,  this  ecstasy 
of  the  apostle,  does  not  actually  shew  the  existence  of  a  separate 
state,  after  death,  till  the  resurrection ;  yet  it  plainly  manifeata 
St.  Paars  belief,  that  there  might  be  such  a  state,  and  that  the 
soul  might  be  separated  from  the  body,  and  might  exist,  and 
think,  and  know,  and  act  in  paradise,  in  a  state  of  separation, 
and  hear,  and  perhaps,  converse  in  the  unspeakable  language  d 
that  world,  while  it  was  absent  from  the  body. . 

And,  as  I  acknowledge,  I  am  one  of  those  persons,  who  do 
not  beticve,  that  the  intellectual  spirit,  or  mind  of  man,  is  the 
proper  principle  of  animal  life  to  the  body,  but  that  it  is  another 
distinct  conscious  being,  that  generally  uses  the  body  as  a  habi- 
tation, engine,  or  instrument,  while  its  animal  life  remains ;  so 
1  am  of  opinion  it  is  a  possible  thing,  for  the  intellectual  spirit, 
is  a  miraculous  manner,  by  the  special  order  of  God,  to  act,  in 
a  state  of  separation,  without  the  death  of  the  animal  body,  since 
the  life  of  the  body  depends  upon  breath,  and  air,  and  the  regu* 
lar  temper  and  motion  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  which  it  is 
composed*.    And  St.  Paul  seems  here  to  be  of  the  same  inind^ 

*  It  vould  be  thouibt,  pprhipv,  ■  little  foreign  to  my  prrsent  parpose,  if  I 
ilwoM  ttftv  here  to  prove,  that  it  is  uot  theconfcioiis  principle  io  miiD  that  givti 
orasintains  tbe  aDimal  iite  uf  his  budy.  It  it  graittfd,  that,  according  to  tb< 
coorie  of  snture,  and  the  general  appointment  of  G'ld  ihrrein,  this  conscioat 
principle,  or  spirit,  eootiaues  ii«  commuoiratibi  s  wiih  the  budy»  wbila 
tbe  body  has  anim«l  1  f«r,  or  i»  capible  of  its  naiuriil  motions,  ana  able  to 
obey  ibe  volitions  of  the  spirit ;  and  on  this  account  the  union  of  a  rational 
spirit  to  the  body,  and  tbe  anioial  life  of  the  body,  are  ofteu  repres'-oted  as  ens 
ifidthe  ftsoetbin^. 

But  if  ve  aBterioto  a  pbUoiophical  coofideratioD  of  tUingit,  we  khould  re- 
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by  lus  doobtifis;*,  whether  his  apirii  wm  in  the  body,  or  out  of  thA. 
body,  while  it  wHs  rapt  intotlie  third  heaven,  and  enjoyed  thif» 
ij«ion,  his  body  beinn^  yet  alive. 

Pliil.  i.  21.  "  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,  attd  to  die  vt 
fittift^  The  apostle,  whilst  he  was  bore  upon  earth,  spent  hir 
bfe  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  enjoyed  many  g;lorious  cotunui* 
nirstions  from  him.  ^^  For  Aim  to  Uve  was  Christ.''  And,  on 
this  arcounf,  be  was  contented  to  continue  here  in  life  lon^^: 
ypt  liQ  is  well  satisfied,  that  death  would  be  an  advantage  or  ^ia 
lo  him.  Now  we  can  hardly  suppose,  what  j^in  it  would  b» 
for  8(.  Paul  to  die,  if  his  soul  immediately  went  to  sleep,  and 
becaoic  unaclive  and  unconscious,  wKmIo  his  body  lay  in  the 
f^rsve,  and  neither  soul  nor  body  could  do  any  service  for  (Thristp 
or  rec'eiv^' any  .coiumiiuicationa  from  him  till  tlie  great  riung- 
Hay.  This  t«xl  s«:ems  |o  carry  the  argument  above  a  mere  pro* 
buiiiiity. 

1  Thess.  iv.  14.  "  For  if  tee  believe,  that  Jesns  diei^ 
mnd  rose  agiiitiy  even  so  them  also,  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will 
Gofl  britig  vifh  klm»^^  The  roost  natttral  and  evident  sense  of 
tliese  words,  is  this,  that  when  the  roan  Jesus  Chriaty  in  whoMt 
dwells  the  fulness  of  the  godhead,  shall  descend  from  faeaveny 
in  order  to  raise  the  dead  bodies  of  those  that  died,  or  went  to 
s*«ep  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  God  dwelling  in  him  will  bring  witd 
Lim  the  souls  of  his  saints,  who  were  in  paradise,  down  to  earth, 
to  be  re- united  to  their  bodies,  when  Jesus  raises  them  from  the 
dead^  of  which  the  a[M>stle  speaks  in  the  6tli  verse :  This,  I  say, 
is  the  mobt  natural  and  obvious  sense ;  other  paraphrases  of  the 
words  seem  strained  and  unnatural. 

1  Thoss.  V.  10.  **  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  thatwhe* 
tker  we  wake  or  slecpy  we  should  live  together  with  himJ*^  Sleep 
is  the  death  of  good  men,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  in 
chapter  iv.  verses  13 — 15.  and  sleep,  in  this  verse,  can  nt*ither 
signify  natural  sleep,  as  verse  7.  nor  spiritual  sloth,  as  verse  0. 
therefore  it  must  signify  death  here.  Now  thoy,  wlio  are  asleep 
in  Christ,  in  this  sense,  do  still  live  together  with  him  in  their 

lupiliber,  that  Bnimalt  of  every  kind,  in  earth,  air,  and  sea.  and  eTen  tbena'Dii^ 
teit  insects,  which  svarm  io  miiltoosy  and  worlds  ot  th'^m,  which  are  inviaibit 
to  the  onked  eyr,  have  all  an  animal  liie,  but  no  t>uoh  Lounciuus  or  tbinkiof 
prtnciplfs  at  it  in  man  :  And  why  may  not  the  body  of  man  bare  the  same  tort  of 
animal  life  quiie  distinct  from  tbe  conscious  iip*rit  ? 

Besides,  if  this  conscious  principle  give  life  to  the  hody,  iDf^dicines  and  phy* 
sicians,  nhos^  power  raaches  only  to  rectify  the  disordered  solids  or  fluidaof  the 
body,  would  not  be  ao  necessary  to  preserve  life,  as  ao  orator  to  persuade  tbe 
spirit  to  continue  in  the  body,  and  preserve  it.n  life.  And,  accordingly,  we  rend 
of  foseign ignorant  oaiioos,  wnere  the  kindred  persuade  tte  dying  penoo  to  live^ 
and  tarry  with  them,  and  not  to  forsake  them  j  and,  when  the  person  is  dead,  they 
Aouro  and  reprove  him,  *'  Why  were  ye  so  unkind  to  leave  and  forsake  us  ?** 
^d  iiideed  this  conduct  of  those  poor  savagvs  is  a  veiy  natural  inference  frofli 
their  guppo^itioQ  of   tbe  imelligeot  spirit  giving  aaiinal  hie  to  the  body. 
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lis,  and  shall  liTe  irith  him  in  their  bodiet  also,  when  raised 
m  the  dead.  Thia  exposition  arisea  near  to  a  certainty  of 
idence. 

1  Pet.  lii.  lS--*20.  <<  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  fleshy 
i  quickened  bjf  the  Sfririi,  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached 
to  the  spiriU  in  prisom^  which  sometime  were  disobedient ,  when 
ce  the  u»ng-iufferiMg  of  God  waittd  in  the  days  of  Noah.'^  I 
nfeaa  this  is  a  text  that  has  much  puzzled  interpreters^  in  what 
aae  Christ  may  be  said  to  go  and  preach  to  those  ancient  rebels, 
bo  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  ;  \Thcthcr  he  did  it  by  his  Spi* 
t  workm^  in  Kosh,  the  preacher  of  rishteousness^  in  those 
lys  ;  or  whether  in  the  three  days  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 
y  dead,  his  soul  visited  the  spirits  of  those  rebels,  in  their  sepa- 
le  state  of  imprisonment)  on  wliich  s4be  g|Mind  the  notion  of 
S  descent  into  hell :  But,  let  this  be  detmnined  as  it  will,  the 
ost  detr  and  easy  sense  of  the  a|)ostle,  wnen  be  speaks  of  the 
lirits  in  prison  is»  diat  the  souls  of  those  rebels,  after  their 
Nfiea  were  destroyed  bv  the  flood,  were  reserved  in  prison  for 
me  special  and  future  design  :  And  this  is  sei^  parallel  to  (he 
"csent  circumstances  of  &llen  an§^els  in  Jude,  verse  0.  '<  The 
igels,  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  he  hath  reserved  in  ever^ 
Min^  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgement  of  the  great 
y  :**  And  why  may  not  the  spirits  of  men  be  as  well  kept,  in 
ch  a  prison,  as  angelic  spirits  ? 

Jude,  verse  7.  "  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  set  forth  for 
!  examplcy  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,^^  it  is  evi- 
nt,  that  the  material  fire,  which  destroyed  Sodom  and  (jonuir* 
h,  was  not  eternal ;  for  a  great  lake  of  water  quickly  over- 
wed,  and  now  covers  all  that  plain,  where  the  fire  was  kind- 
ly which  burned  down  those  cities.  It  is  manifest  also,  that 
e  day  of  resurrection,  and  future  punishment,  being  not  yet 
me,  they  do  not,  at  this  time,  suficr  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
re  in  their  bodies  :  Nor  can  this  verse,  I  think,  be  well  ex* 
ained,  to  make  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  an  example  to  deter  pre- 
nt  sinners  from  uncleai|ness,  but  by  allowing,  that  the  spirits 
'  those  lewd  persons  are  now  suflering  a  degree  of  vengeance, 
'  punishment,  from  the  justice  of  God,  which  is  compared  to 
at  fire  whereby  their  cities  and  their  bodies  were  burned,  and 
hich  vengeance,  at  die  last  great  day,  shall  continue  their  punish- 
ent,  and  pronounce  it  eternal,  or  kindle  material  fire,  which 
mil  never  be  quenched. 

The  last  text  I  shall  mention  is  ;  Rev.  vi.  9. ''  /  sarc  under 
le  altar^  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God, 
id  for  the  testimony  which  they  held.'**  I  confess  this  is  a  book 
'  visions,  and  this  place,  amongst  others,  might  be  explained 
I  a  mere  vision  of  the  apostle,  if  there  were  no  other  text, 
bich  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  a  separate  state :  But,  since  I 
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think,  there  are  tome  lulid  prnofa  of  it  in  other  parts  oF  the  XeT 
TestAment,  1  know  not  why  this  iubj  not  he  explftioed,  at  least^ 
■nnitthtng  nearer  to  the  literal  seme  of  it,  than  those  will  allow 
who  snppose  the  soul  to  sleep  from  death  to  the  resurrection. 
Why  iiiBy  not  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs,  which  are  now  with  God, 
pray  him  to  hasten  the  accompli ahtnent  ot  fail  |miinises  made  to 
bis  church,  and  liie  day  of  vengeance  npoD  Iw  irreconcileidila 
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I  come  now  to  consider  those  texts,  which  do  more  ex- 
pressly and  certainly  discover  the  separate  state,  and  which,  I 
think,  cannot,  with  any  t^erable  appearance  of  reason,  be  turned 
aside  from  (heir  jildfa  and  obvious  intention,  to  reveal  and  de- 
clare, that  there  is  a  Mparate  state  of  souls.  And  such,  in  mj 
opinion,  are  these  that  follow. 

I.  Matt.  X.  28.  "fFear  nol  them  which  kill  the  bodu,  bta  are 
not  able  to  kill  thtsout ;  but  rather  fear  him,  vho  it  able  to  de- 
tfroy  boihbody  md  soul  in  hell."  Every  common  reader,  ai 
welf  as  every  man  of  learning,  who  reads  Oiia  text  with  a.  lan- 
cere  mind,  and  without  prejudice,  I  think,  will  acknowledge  at 
least,  tliat  the  most  obvious  and  easy  sense  of  the  words  implies, 
that  tliere  is  a  soul  in  man,  wlucb  men  cannot  kill,  even  though 
they  kill  the  body. 

It  is  to  very  little  purpose  of  writers  to  say,  that  the  Gredt 
word  ^vxn,  which  we  translate  soul  here,  doth,  in  other  places  in 
scripture,  and  even  in  the  39th  verse  of  this  very  cliapler,  signify 
life,  and  consequently  here  it  may  also  signify  the  ammal  hfc,  or 
the  person  of  the  man  ;  for  it  is  manifest,  that  in  this  place  it 
must  signify  some  immortal  principle  in  man  that  cannot  die  ; 
whereas,  when  ihe  body  is  killed,  the  animal  life  dies  too,  and 
doea  not  exist  till  the  body  is  raised  again  :  But  the  soul  is  a 
principle  in  this  place,  which  men  cannot  kill,  even  though  they 
destroy  the  life  of  Ihe  body :  And  whatsoever  other  senses  the 
word  ■i-ux'v,  may  obtain  iu  other  texts,'  tkat  cannot  preclude  such 
B  sense  uf  it  in  this  text,  as  is  most  usual  in  itself,  and  which  the 
context  makes  necessary  in  this  place. 

Nor  will  it  avail  the  supporters  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul 
lo  say  that  this  scripture  means  only,  that  men  cannot  kill  the  soul 
for  ever  so  that  it  shsll  for  ever  perish,  and  have  no  future  life 
hereafter  by  a  resurreclion  :  for,  in  this  sense,  men  cannot  kill 
the  body,  so  that  it  shall  never  revive,  or  rise  again  :  But  here 
is  a  plain  distinction  in  the  text,  that  the  body  may  he  killed,  but 
the  soul  cannot.  And  I  think  this  scripture  proves  also,  that, 
though  the  body  may  be  laid  to  sleep  in  tlie  grave,  yet  the  soul 
cannot  be  laid  lo  sleep  ;  for  the  substance  of  the  body  still  exiata, 
•nd  is  not  utterly  destroyed  b;  killios  U,  but  only  laid  to  sleep 
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fer  ft  fime,  fta  the  scripture  often  describes  death  :  But  the  toul 
cannut  be  thus  laid  to  sleep  for  a  time,  with  its  substance  still  ex- 
isting, for  tkiat  would  be  to  have  uo  prc-emiDence  above  the  body^ 
uliich  it  contrrry  to  this  assertion  of  our  Saviour. 

11.  Luke  xvi.  22 — ^28.  ^^  The  beggar  died,  and  teas  carried 
Ijf  angelt  inio  AbrahanCs  bosom.  The  rich  man  also  died,  and 
a*tf5  buried^  and  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes^  being  in  torments, — 
and  saidf  father  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus 
(o  m}f  father's  house, — that  he  may  testify  to  my  brethren,  lest 
they  come  also  inio  this  place  of  torment.^^  I  grant  that  this  ac- 
count of  tlie  ricli  man  and  the  beggar,  is  but  a  parable,  and  yet 
it  may  prove  the  existence  of  the  rich  inan^s  soul,  iu  a  place  of 
torment,  before  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

1.  Because  the  existence  of  souls,  in  a  separate  state,  ivhilst 
other  men  dwell  here  on  earth,  is  the  very  foundation  of  the 
whole  parable,  and  runs  through  the  whole  of  it.  The  peor 
mm  died,  and  his  soul  was  in  paradise.  The  rich  man's  body 
was  buried,  and  his  soul  was  in  hell,  while  his  five  brethren  wera 
here  on  earth,  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  would  not  hearken  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets. 

2.  Because  the  very  design  of  the  parable  is  to  shew,  that  a 
ghost  sent  from  the  other  world,  whether  heaven  or  hell,  to 
wicked  men,  who  are  here  in  a  state  of  trial,  will  not  be  suiiusient 
to  convert  them  to  holiness,  if  they  reject  the  means  of  grace, 
uxl  the  ministers  of  the  word.  The  very  design  of  our  Saviour 
iccma  to  be  lost,  if  there  be  no  souls  existing  in  a  separate  state. 
A  ghost,  svnt  from  the  other  world,  could  never  be  supposed  to 
hive  any  influence  to  convert  sinners  in  this  world,  even  in  a 
parable,  if  there  were  uo  such  things  as  ghosts  there.  The  ricU 
msB^s  five  brethren  could  have  no  motive  to  hearken  to  a  ghost^ 
pretending  to  come  from  heaven  or  hell,  if  there  were  no  such 
tbiDgs  as  ghosts,  or  separate  souls,  either  happy  or  miserable. 
Xow,  Hurely,  if  parables  can  prove  any  thing  at  all,  they  must 
prove  Ihese  prppositions,  which  are  both  the  foundation,  and  tbo 
desigo  of  the  whole  parable. 

3.  I  miglit  add  yet  further,  that  it  is  strange,  that  our  Sa« 
viour  should  should  so  particularly  speak  of  angels  carrying  the 
loul  of  a  man,  whose  body  was  just  dead,  into  heaven,  or  para* 
dise,  which  he  calls  Abraham's  bosom  ;  if  there  were  no  such 
state,  or  place,  as  a  heaven,  for  separate  souls ;  if  Abraham^s 
Mini  iiad  no  residence  there,  no  existence  in  that  state ;  if  angels 
had  never  any  thing  to  do  in  such  an  office.  What  would  the 
Jews  have  said,  or  thought  of  a  prophet  come  from  God,  who 
had  taught  his  doctrines  to  the  people  in  such  parables,  as 
bad  scarce  any  sort  of  foundation  in  the  reality,  or  nature  of 
things. 

But  you  will  say,  the  Jewft  had  such  an  opinion  current 
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aiDon;  them,  though  it  was  a  very  fake  one,  and  that  (hit 
» enough  to  support  a  parable :  I  answer,  what  could  Christ,  who 
ia  truth  itself,  have  said  more,  or  plainer,  to  confirm  the  Jews  in 
this  gross  error  of  a  separate  state  of  souls,  than  to  form  a  para- 
ble, v\hich  supposes  this  doctrine,  in  the  very  design  and  moral 
of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  foundation  and  matter  of  it  ? 

III.  Luke  XX.  37^  38.  Now  ihat  the  dead  are  raised^  even 
Moses  shelved  at  the  bushy  when  he  ealleth  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
AbrAam,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  for  he  ts 
not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living;  for  all  live  unto  him; 
Some  learned  men  suppose,  that  the  controversy  between  Christ 
and  the  Sadducees,  in  this  place,  was  about  the  **  anastaaia,** 
which  implies  the  wliole  atate  of  existence  after  death,  including 
both  the  separate  state  and  the  resurrection,  because  the  Saddii* 
cees  denied  both  these  at  once,  and  believed,  tliat  death  finished 
the  whole  existence  of  the  man.  They  denied  angels  and  apiriia ; 
Acts  xxiii.  8.  that  is,  separate  souls  of  men,  and  thought  the 
rewards  and  punishments  mentioned  in  scripture  related  only  to 
Ihis  life.  Upon  this  account  they  suppose  oar  Saviour*s  design 
is  to  prove  the  existence  of^iersons  or  spirits  in  the  separata 
state,  as  much  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body.. 

And  when  he  says,  that  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah,  is  described 
aa  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c.  it  supposes  Abraham  at  the  samer 
time,  to  have  actually  some  life  and  existence,  in  some  state  or 
other,  for  God  is  not  a  God  of  the  dcod,  but  of  the  living,  for 
all  that  arc  dead,  and  gone  out  of  this  world,  still  live  unto  God  ; 
that  is,  they  have  a  present  life,  in  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
as  God  is  an  invisible  spirit,  as  well  as  they  expect  a  resurrection 
of  their  body  in  due  time.  How  could  God,  in  the  days  of  Mo- 
ses^ be  called  actually  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  were  long  since  dead,  if  there  was  no  sense  in  which  they 
were  now  alive  to  God,  since  our  Saviour  declares,  God  is  pro* 
perly  the  Grod  only  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead  ?  This 
part  of  the  argument  holds  good,  in  whatsoever  sense  you  con* 
stnie  the  whole  debate,  and  by  whatsoever  medium  or  connexion 
you  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  and  thia 
H  obvious  to  tlie  iionest  and  unlcai-ned  reader,  as  well  as  to  the 
men  of  learning. 

IV.  Luke  xxiii.  42,  43.  And  he^  that  is,  the  penitent  thief 
pprni  the  cross,  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
contest  into  thy  kingdom  :  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  verily  I 
say  unto  thecy  to-dai/  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  The 
thief  upon  the  cross  believed  that  Christ  would  enter  into  para- 
dise, which  he  supposed   to  be  Christ's  kingdom,  when  he  de* 

£arted  from  this  world,  v«hich  was  not  his  kingdom  :     And  this 
e  believed,  partly  according  to  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
Jews,  oonccmiug  good  men  at  their  death,  as  well  as  it  is  agree* 
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dbWhlTour  $avieur*a  own  expressions  (o  God;  John  xvii.  11. 
Bwfy  Father^  I  am  no  more  in  llu:  norld^  and  I  come  unto  thee  ; 
or,  M  he  said  to  his  disci|ilcs  ;  John  \s'u  28.  i  leave  the  tcorUt^ 
^ad  go  to  the  Fathtr. 

And,  aoeording  to  these  ox pre^ions ;  Luke  xxiiii.  49.  Ohrist 
dies  with  these  words  on  his  \\\i%  Father^  into  thy  hands  I  com^ 
mend  my  spirit.  Our  Saviour  takin^i:  notice  of  the  repentance  of 
thetUef^  acknowiedginir  iiU  own  ^lilt,  thus,  We  are  jnuly  un^ 
der  thn  condnn nation,  and  rnehe  the  reward  of  our  deeds,  and 
lakin*^  iioiice  also  of  his  faith  in  the  Messiah,  as  a  king  whoae 
kiagdom  was  not  of  this  worid,  when  he  prayed,  Lord^  remem^ 
brr  me  when  Ihov  comes t  into  thy  kingdom.  Christ,  I  say,  tak- 
.ia^  notice  of  both  these,  answers  him  with  a  promise  of  much 
grace,  ferilifj  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  mth  me  in 
f^tmdis€>  The  use  of  the  word  paradise  in  scripture  and  amongst 
aadent  writers,  Jeuish  and  christian,  is  to  signify  the  happiness 
6f  holy  souls  in  a  separate  state  :  And  our  Saviour  entering 
into  that  state,  at  his  deuth^  declared  to  the  dying  penitent^  that 
be  aSiould  be  with  him  there  immediately.  It  is  certain  that  bjr 
the  word  paradise,  St.  Paul  means  th^  place  of  happy  spiritv^ 
into  which  he  was  transported  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4.  And  this  sense  is 
Tery  accommodate,  and  proper  to  this  expression  cff  our  Saviour, 
snd  to  ttie  prayer  of  the  penitent  tliief,  and  it  is  as  suitable  to 
the  design  of  Christ,  in  ids  epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  , 
Rev.  ii.  7.  3'Ae  tree  of  life  iu  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God^ 
which  are  the  onlf  three  places  where  the  New  Testament  uses 
this  word. 

i  knovr  there  have  been  great  pains  taken  to  shew  that  the 
Itops  sliould  be  altered,  and  the  comma  should  be  placed  after 
the  word  to-day,  thus,  i  say  unto  thee  to-day,  thou  shalt 
be  with  me  in  paradise,  that  is,  sotne  time  or  other  hereafter. 
As  though  Christ  meant  no  more  than  this,  viz.  ^'  thou  askcst 
me  to  remember  thee  when  I  come  into  my  kingdom  :  And  I 
declare  unto  thee  truly  this  very  day,  tliat  some  long  time  here- 
afier  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  happiness  at  thy  resurrection,  when 
ny  kingdom  shall  be  just  at  an  end,  and  I  shall  give  it  all  up  to 
the  Father,"  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Can  any  one  imagine  this  to 
be  the  meaning  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  answer  to  this  prayer 
oi  the  dying  penitent  ?  I  know  also  there  are  other  laborious 
eriticisma  to  represent  these  words,  to-day,  in  other  places  of 
scripture  as  referring  to  some  distant  time,  and  not  to  mean 
that  very  day  of  twenty-four  hours :  But  rather  than  enter 
into  a  long  and  critical  del. ale  upon  all  those  texts,  I  will  venture 
to  trust  the  sense  of  it  in  this  place,  with  any  suicere  and  un- 
learned reader. 

Bat,  if  we  consult  the  learned,  Dr.  VVhithy  will  tell  os, 
tiiat  il  was  a  famiUar  phrase  of  the  Jews,  to  say  ou  a  just  man's 
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(lyinc^y  (O'datfy  shall  he  sit  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham :  And,  U 
^88  their  common  opinion,  that  the  ^^  souls  of  the  riglitcoas  who 
were  very  eminent  in  piety,  were  carried  immediately  into  para^ 
disc.*'  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Solomon's  Song,  chapter  it. 
12.  takes  some  notice  of  the  ^^  souls  of  the  just,  who  are  carried 
into  paradise  by  the  hands  of  angels."  Grotius  in  bis  notes  oa 
Luke  xxiii.  43.  mentions  the  hearty  and  serious  wish  of  the  JewS| 
concerning  their  friends  who  are  dead,  in  the  language  of  the 
talmudical  writers,  ^^  Let  his  soul  be  gathered  to  the  garden  of 
Eden  ;''  And  in  tlieir  solemn  prayers  when  one  dies,  '^  Let  him 
have  his  portion  in  paradise,  and  also  in  the  world  to  come/' 
by  which  they  mean  the  state  of  the  resurrection,  and  plainly  dia- 
tinguished  it  from  this  immediate  entrance  into  Eden  or  paradise 
at  the  hour  of  death.  The  Jews  suppose  Enoch  to  be  carried  to 
paradise  even  in  his  body  ;  and  that  the  souls  of  good  men  haTe 
no  interruption  of  life ;  but  that  there  was  a  '^  reward  for  blane«> 
less  souls,*'  as  the  book  of  Wisdom  speaks,  diapter  ii.  SSL 
^^  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  to  be  an  image  ef 
bis  own  eternity,''  which  seems  to  suppose  blameless  souls,  eB« 
tering  into  this  reward  without  interruption  of  their  life.  And  if 
this  be  the  meaning  of  paradise  among  the  Jews,  doubtless  onr 
Saviour  s|)ake  the  words  in  such  a  known  and  common  sense,  in 
which  the  penitent  thief  would  easily  and  presently  understand 
biro,  it  being  a  promise  of  grace  iu  his  dying  hour,  wherein  he 
had  no  long  time  to  study  hard  for  the  sense  of  it,  or  consult  the 
critics  in  order  to  find  the  meaning.  % 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  writings  of  St.  Paul :  And  it 
is  certain,  that  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  his  words 
in  many  places  of  his  epistles,  refers  to  a  separate  state  of  the 
souls  after  death :  For  as  he  was  a  pharisee  in  the  sentiments  ef 
religion,  so  he  seems  to  be  something  of  a  platonist  in  pbikMophj^ 
so  far  as  Christianity  admitted  the  same  principles.  Why  then 
should  it  not  be  reasonably  supposed,  wheresoever  he  speaks  of 
this  subject,  and  speaks  in  their  language  too,  that  he  means  the 
same  thing  which  Uie  pharisees  and  the  platonists  believed,  that  ia, 
the  immortality  and  life  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state.  But  I 
proceed  to  the  particular  texts. 

V.  2  Cor.  V.  9,  8-  Therefore  we  are  always  confident^  or  of 
good  courage^  knowing  that  tvhiht  we  are  at  home  in  the  body^  we 
are  absent  from  the  £ord ;  fVe  are  confident y  I  say^  and  wilUng 
rather  to  be  absetU  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord:  The  apostle,  verse  4.  seems  to  wish  that  he  miglit  he 
clothed  upon  at  once,  with  immortality  in  soul  and  body,  with* 
ont  dying  or  being  unclothed :  But  since  things  are  otherwise 
determined,  then  in  the  next  place,  he  would  rather  chuse  ab« 
sence  from  the  body,  that  he  might  be  present  with  the  Lord.— > 
These  words  seem  to  me  so  plain,  so  express,  and  so  unanswoN 
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tbba  proof  of  the  spirito  of  good  men  existing,  in  a  separate 
•tate,  and  being  present  with  the  Lord,  when  they  arc  absent 
trom  the  body,  at  death,  that  I  could  never  meet  but  whh  two 
wtya  of  evaaing  it. 

The  first  is  what  a  gentleman  many  years  ago,  who  pro* 
feised  Christianity^  acknowledged  to  me,  viz.  tliat  he  believed 
St  Paul  did  mean  in  this  place,  the  same  sense  in  which  I  have 
explained  him ;  but  he  thought  St.  Paul  might  be  mistaken  in 
his  opiDioD,  for  he  was  not  of  the  apostle's  mind  in  this  point* 
I  think  I  need  not  tarry  to  refute  this  answer:  But  I  may 
make  this  remark  upon  it,  viz.  that  the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  con- 
eeraing  the  separate  state,  was  so  evident  in  this  place,  that  this 
BSD  had  rather  differ  from  the  apostle,  than  deny  this  to  be  his 
meaning.  All  his  prejudices  against  tliis  doctrine,  could  not 
Inder  him  from  acknowledging  that  the  apostle  believed  and 
taught  it. 

The  second  way  of  evading  it  is,  that  this  text  with  one  or 
two  others  of  like  kind,  do  indeed  speak  of  the  happiness  of 
ioub  in  a  separate  state,  but  it  dotli  refer  only  to  the  apostles 
fhemselves,  who  had  this  peculiar  favour  and  privilege  granted 
them  by  Christ,  to  follow  him  to  paradise  and  enjoy  his  presence 
there,  whtle  the  souls  of  other  christians  were  asleep,  unconscious 
and  inactive  till  the  resurrection. 

Answer  I.  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  several  verses  of  this 
chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  have  a  peculiar  reference  to 
the  mioisters  of  Christ,  and  perhaps  to  the  apostles  who  were 
his  ambassadors ;  but  there  are  many  things  in  both  these  chap~ 
tera ;  that  are  perfectly  aj)plicable  to  every  christian,  and  the 
Teraea  just  before  and  just  after  this  8th  verse,  may  belong  to  all 
good  men  as  well  as  to  the  apostles  or  ministers.  He  that  has 
wrmighi  ui  for  the  self -same  things  that  is,  for  the  happiness  of 
tiie future  state,  is  Godf  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  the  earnest 
rf  Ik  Spiritj  at  least  as  an  enlightener  and  a  sanctifier,  if  not 
m  the  author  of  special  gifts,*^  for  Rom.  viii.  0.  If  any  man 
hmm  noi  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his.  And  ver  0. 
Tkerefore  we  are  always  confident^  or  of  good  courage,  know^ 
ing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body^  we  are  absent  from 
the  Lord,  for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  This  is,  or  should 
be  the  character  of  every  christian.  And  the  0th  verse  that  tbl« 
kwB  it,  belongs  to  all  the  saints :  Wherefore  we  labour^  that  whe* 
iker  present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted  of  him ;  verse  10. 
for  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgmt  nt  seat  of  Christy  that 
ecujf  one  may  receive  the  thines  done  in  his  body^  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  oe  good  or  bad.  Now  why  should 
we  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  excludes  all  other  christians  besides 
buDsd^  and  bis  brethren  the  a^Kistles,  from  the  blessine  of  the 
8th  verse,  viz.  that  when  they  are  absent  from  the  body,  they  shall 
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be  present  ttith  the  Lord,  siuce  Ihe  verses  all  round  it  are  tpptlT 
cable  to  all  christiaDS. 

.  8;  These bbte|itert  wer0'irrilt«Q  ^tb  » 
•  iriudioftle  and  enooafa^  the  apostle  himself,  undi 
and  reproaeb^  which  he  met  with,  but/dbobffeti^  to  ^ 
ooorag^meht  to  the  Cttrinthians,  and  all  christiaiti)  onder  Hlfj 
suSbrings  or  reproaclies,  they  mifn^ht  meet  witli  in  the  World ; 
that,  as  he  expresses  it  a  little  l^elbre,  they  might  learn  tQ  wnfk 
by  fait hf  ami  to  look  at  the  things,  which  are  unsvetff  which  are 
eternal.  And  indeed,  if  this  peculiar  blessing  of  the  happifiesa 
of  a  separate '  state  belon^^s  only  to  the  apostles,  bow  roucim^ 
the  comforts  of  the  New  Testament  narrowed  and  dimiiiiftktd; 
f  ud  the  faith  and  hope  of  common  christians  discourayat'lMid 
^erVated;  and  their  motives  to  holiness  lyeahened,  %y6a''d»fej^ 
«re  to{d,  they  have.nothing  to  do  to  lay  hold  npon-  nioh  promilfed 
favours,  ^uch  revelations  of  grace,  bccatise  they  belong  iMilf^ 
lhoa)K)stle8,  and  not  to  them  ? 

'  And,  indeed,  how  shall  common  christians  ever  know,  v#Iiat 
|i^  pf  the  epistles  they  may  apply  to  themselves,  for  their  di- 
rMion  and  consolation,  if  they  may  not  hope  in  such  words  of 
*  fw^f  where  the  holy  writers  use  the  word  we,  and  do  opt 
lai^ly  intimate,  that  they  belong  to  preachers  or  aposCles  only  }  ^ 

8.  When  our  Saviour  prays  for  himself  atid'lda  apostles^'  in 
ihe  beginning  of  the  kvH.  of  St.  John,  be  oonsos,  in  the  SOth 
Verse,  to  extend  the  bleaaiogs  he  bad  prayed  for  to  all  believeva. 
Verse  90.  Neither  pray  T  for  then  alone,  but  for  them  aiWf 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word:  Verse  21.  Thai 
they  alt  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  we,  and  1  in  thee^ 
ihat  they  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe,  that  tkms 
hast  sent  me.  Verse  24.  Father,  I  will  that  they,  also,  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  may  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  the^f  may 
behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me!  Here  it  is  evident^ 
that  our  Saviour  prays  that  those,  that  shall  believe  m^hitti 
through  the  ^ohl  of  the  apostles,  may  be  pr'iesent  with  Mn  ia 
hlskiii^ddln  to  behold  bis  glory ;  and  is  not  ihat  a'verv  coHsMkiy 
able  part  of  his  glory.  Which  the  Father  hath  confered  upon  hSiD» 
to  be  'Lord  and'  King,  and  head  of  bis  ehut'di  i  But  tbfaf 
peculiar  glory  reaches  no  further  than  the  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment, and  cannot  be  seen  afterwards;  for  in  1  Cor.  xv.  S4» 
TheK^ometh  the  end;  and  Christ  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to 
Bod  ihe  Father:  verse  28.  The  Son  himself  also  shall  be  sub^ 
jeet  unU  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  alt. 

As  for  that  final  |l>laic  of  supreme  glory,  wherein  Christ 
^11  appdir  af  the  day  of  judgment,  just  bbfore  be  'retighs  op 
llliildbflttbm,  aftd  which,  perhsps,  is  once  *  called  his  kingdom  ; 
1^  'rim; iV.  I.*  when  Hiihall  cbme  in  ihe  glory  nf  his  Fdither^  and 
of  his  huly  angels,  as  welt  as  his  own  ;  Mark  viiL  28.  -Luke  it: 
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SBu  tbe  sight  of  it  shtll  be  public  and  common  to  all  tlie  worlds 
ud  not  any  peculiar  favour  to  the  saints. 

It  seems,  tlierefore,  most  probable,  that  it  is  only  or  chiefly 
in  the  separate  state  of  souls  acparted,  that  the  saints  have  a 
ipedal  promise  of  beholding  this  mediatorial  glory  of  Christ 
ia  his  kingdom  ;  and  this  favour  our  Saviour  entreats  of  hit 
Father  for  others  that  ahall  believe  on  him,  as  well  as  for  bis 
spostles. 

I  might  here  take  occasion  to  enquire,  whether  every  text, 
wbidi  proroiset  to  other  christians,  as  well  as  to  the  apostles,  a 
dwelling  with  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  must  not  have  a  more  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  glory  of  the  separate  state,  upon  this  very 
aeoDwity  because  tbi^  kingdom  of  Clirist  ceases  at  the  resurrec- 
tm  and  judgment  ;  and  particularly  tluit  text  in  2  Pet.  i.  11. 
So  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  untoyouy  abundantly^  into  the 
eperlasiing  kingdotn  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : 
which  18  often,  in  scripture,  called  everlasting,  because  it  continues 
to  the  end  of  the  world  :  And  the  abundant  entrance  into  it,  very 
naturally  refers  to  our  departure  from  this  life« 

4.  I  cannot  find  any  text  of  scripture,  where  this  blessing 
of  being  present  with  the  Lord^  after  death,  in  the  separate 
state,  is  limited  only  to  tbe  a|)ostles  :  I  read  not  one  word  of  such 
a  peculiar  favour  promised  them  by  Christ  ;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  curreat  course  of  several  other  places  of  scripture, 
whidi  liave  been  here  produced,  I  am  persuaded  it  belongs  to 
all  true  christians,  unless  the  apostle,  in  some  plainer  manner,  had 
limited  it  to  himself,  and  his  twelve  brethren,  and  secluded  or 
ilorbid  o«ir  hopes  of  it. 

After  all,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  apostles  may  enjoy  the 
Uessedness  of  a  separate  state  before  the  resurrection^  then  there 
M  such  a  thing  as  a  separate  state  of  happiness  for  souls:  this 
precludes,  at  once  all  the  arguments  againts  it,  that  arise  from 
the  nature  of  things,  and  from  any  sup{)08ed  impropriety  in  such 
a  divine  constitution  :  And  since  it  is  granted,  that  there  are 
millions  of  angels,  and  several  human  spirits,  in  this  unbodied 
•tate,  enjoying  happiness,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  rest  of  the  un* 
.  bodied  spirits  of  saints  departed,  should  not  be  received  to  their 
aociety  after  death,  unless  there  were  some  particular  scripttires 
that  excluded  them  from  it. 

VI.  Phil.  i.  23.  24.  For  lam  in  a  strait  betwixt  twoy  having 
a  desire  to  depart j  and  to  be  with  Christy  which  is  far  better : 
NetferthelesSf  to  abide  in  the  flesh,  is  more  needful  for  you. 
When  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  his  abiding  in  the  flesh,  and  his 
departing  from  the  flesh,  he  declares  the  first  was  more  need- 
ful for  the  Philippians,  to  promote  religion  in  their  hearts  and 
.lives  ^  but  the  second  would  be  better  for  himself,  for  he  should 
be  with  Christ,  when  he  was  departed  from  the  flesh. 
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I  woiild  only  aak  any  reatooable  man  to  determine,  'irlietlier 
^hcn  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  being;  with  Christ  afler  his  depar* 
tore  from  the  flesh,  he  can  suppose,  that  tlie  apostle  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  Christ  till  the  resurrection,  which  he  knew  would  b0 
a  considerable  distance  of  time,  though   perhaps  it  has   proved 
many  hundred  years  long^er  then  the  aposlle   himself  expected 
it  ?    No  ;  it  is  evident,  he  hoped  to  be  present  with  the  Lord 
immediately,  as  soon  as  be  was  absent  from  the  body  :  otherwise, 
as  1  have  hinted  before,  death  to  him   would   have  been  but  of 
little  gain,  if  he  must  have  Iain  sleeping  till  the  dead  shall  rise^ 
and  have  been  cut  off  from  bis  delightful  service  for  Chritt  iu  the 
gospel,  and  all  the  blessed  communications  of  his    grace.    The 
objection,  which  may  arise  here  also,  from    supposing  this  to  he 
a  peculiar  favour  granted  to  the  apostles,  is  answered  just  before* 

VII.  Heb.  xii.  22 — 24.  Ye  are  come — to  the  heavenly 
Jeruialeniy  to  an  innumerabU  company  of  angeh,  to  the  general 
assembly^  and  church  of  the  Jirst-bornj  rrhich  are  wriltm^  or 
registered  in  heaven  to  Godj  the  judge  of  allj  and  to  the  spirits  of 
just  vien  made  perfect^  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  neuf. 
coretiantf  that  is  tlie  gospel,  or  the  christian  state,  brings  good 
men  into  a  nearer  union  and  communion  with  the  heavenly  world, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  than  the  Jewish  state  could  do  :  Now 
the  inhabitants  of  this  upper  word,  this  heavenly  Jerusalem,  are 
here  reckoned  up,  God,  as  the  prime  Lord  or  head  ;  Jesus  the 
mediator,  as  the  King  of  his  church  ;  the  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  as  ministers  of  his  kingdom  ;  the  general  assembly  of 
God's  favourites,  or  children,  who  are  called  the  first-born,  per^- 
haps,  this  may  refer,  in  general,  to  all  the  saints  of  all  ages  past, 
and  to  come,  whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life  in 
heaven  ;  and  particulary,  to  the  separate  spirits  of  just  men,  who 
are  departed  from  this  world,  and  are  made  perfect  in  the  hea- 
venly state.  The  criticisms,  that  are  used  to  put  other  sensed 
upon  these  words,  seem  to  carry  tliem  away  so  far  from  their 
more  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  that  I  can  hardly  think  \heij 
are  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  ;  for  it  would  be  of  very  little 
use  for  a  common  christian,  to  read  these  verses  of  divine  con«- 
aolation  and  grace,  if  he  could  take  no  comfort  from  them  till 
he  had  learned  those  critical  and  distant  expositions  of  such  plain 
language. 

It  has  been  indeed  objected,  against  the  plain  sense  of  this 
text,  that  the  spirits  of  the  just,  or  good  men,  arc  not  yet  made 
perfect  in  heaven,  because  the  same  a|>ostle  ;  Ileli.  xi.  30,  40. 
says,  These  all^  that  is,  the  saints  of  (he  Old  Testiiment,  having 
obtained  a  good  report  through  faith ^  received  not  the  promises^ 
God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  ws,  (hat  they  without 
»/.f,  should  not  he  made  perfect.  Now  tliese  had  been  dead  for 
many  generations,  yet  they  received  not  the  promises,  nor  were 
aiade  perfect.    Thus  saith  the  objection. 
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Bat  the  plain  meaDingr  of  this  text  is,  that  thoy  Iiveil  and 
iedin  ibe  faiili  of  many  promises^  some  of  which  were  to  be 
ilfilled  afier  their  days  here  on  earili^  but  were  not  fulfilled  in 
leir  life-time  :  They  did  not  enjoy  the  privilcj^ea  and  blessing* 
r  the  goapel  of  the  Messiah,  in  that  perfect  manner,  in  which 
edo,  aioce  the* Messiah  is  actually  come,  and, lias  fulfilled  these 
mniaes,  and  by  his  death,  or  offcritig  /limsel/M  the  same  a|K>a« 
e  expretsea  it,  /or  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified ;  IleU 
1-L  Bat  all  this  does  by  no  means  preclude  their  existence 
id  happioesa,  in  a  separate  state,  as  spirits  made  perfect ;  that 
p  in  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  sin  and  sorrow  ;  thou|;Ii  it  is 
nobiAIe  this  Yery  state  of  comparative  perfection  mijn^ht  have 
rrerai  degrees  of  joy  added  to  it  at  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
ill  ha^e  nnany  more  at  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

VIII.  2  Pet.  i.  13,  14,  /  think  it  meet^  as  lof/g  as  F  am  in 
lif  taberuacle,  to  stir  you  up,  bj/  putting  you  in  remeinbrance  : 
wowing  that  J  shortly^  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.  Here 
is  evident,  that  the  person,  who  thinks  it  meet  to  stir  up  chriit- 
ms  to  their  duty,  has  a  tabernacle  belonc^^ing  to  him,  anil  ivbie.h 
s  must  shortly  put  off  The  soul,  or  thinking  pi'iiiriple  uf  ili(* 
lostle  Peter,  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  himself,  is  mi  plainly 
idoguished  from  the  tabernacle  of  the  body,  in  whi(;h  )jc  ducit 
r  a  season,  and  which  he  must  put  off  shortly,  that  it  most  e\i« 
sntly  implies,  an  existence  of  this  thinking  soul  very  cM-itirict 
om  the  body,  and  which  will  exist  when  the  body  is  h'ul  asido, 
urely  the  conscious  being,  and  its  tabernacle  or  dwellin(^-pl[tei% 
'etwo  Tcry  distinct  things,  and  the  conscious  being  exists  ivhcn 
;  puts  off  his  present  dwelling. 

AAer  all  these  arguments  from  scripture,  may  I  l>e  per* 
itted  to  mention  one,  which  is  derived  partly  from  reason,  and 
utly  from  the  sacred  records,  which  seems  to  carry  some  weight 
libit? 

The  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments,  in  a  separate 
ate  of  souls,  hath  been  one  of  the  very  chief  principles  or  mo- 
res, whereby,  virtue  and  religion  have  been  maintained  in  this 
iful  world  throughout  all  former  ages  and  nations,  and  under 
e  several  dispensations  of  God  among  men,  till  the  resurrec* 
m  of  the  body  was  fully  revealed  :  Now  it  is  scarce  to  be  sujv- 
ised,  that  sitch  a  doctrine  which  God,  in  the  course  of  hi.^  pro- 
dence,  hath  made  use  of  as  a  chief  principle  and  nioiive  of 
illgion  and  virtue  through  all  the  worhl  which  had  any  true  \ir- 
e,  and,  in  all  ages  before  Christianity,  should  he  a  false  ditc^ 
ine.  Let  us  prove  the  first  proposition,  by  a  view  of  tlit*  :»everul 
jc%  of  mankind  and  dispensations  of  religion. 

The  heathens,  who  have  had  nothing  eji^o  hut  the  li^ht  of 
iture  to  guide  them,  could  have  no  notion  at  all  of  the  r^-wiirf  ir- 
on of  the  body  ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  the  wisrst  and  bc^t  of 
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thenSy  but,  perhaps,  the  bulk  of  mankind  ainong  the  GeDtihv^ 
at  least  in  Europe  and  Asia^  if  not  in  Africa  and  Aaerica  aho^ 
vrho  have  been  taught  by  priests  and  poets,  and  the  puUo 
opinions  of  their  nation,  and  traditions  of  their  anoestors,  hava 
generally  supposed  such  a  separate  state  after  this  life,  wberaia 
iheir  souls  should  be  rewarded  or  punished,  except  where  tha 
fancy  of  transmigration  prevailed  ;  and  even  these  yery  trana* 
migrations  into  other  bodies,  viz.  of  dogs,  or  horses,  or  men,  wera 
assigned  as  speedy  rewards  or  punishments  of  their  behaviour  IB 
this  life. 

Now  though  this  doctrine  of  immediate  recompcnces  ooald 
not  be  proved  by  them  with  certainty  and  clearness,  and  had 
many  folUes  mingled  with  it,  yet  the  probable  exjiectation  of-iti 
BO  far  as  it  hath  obtained  among  men,  bath  had  a  good  de» 
gree  of  influence,  through  the  conduct  of  common  providenoey 
to  keep  the  world  in  some  tolerable  order,  and  prevent  universal 
irregularities  and  excesses  of  the  highest  degree;  it  hath  bad 
some  force  ou  the  conscience  to  restrain  the  enormous  wickedneas 
of  men. 

The  patriarchs  of  the  first  ages,  whose  history  is  related  in 
acripture,  bad  no  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  expreaslj 
revealed  to  them,  that  we  can  find  ;  and  it  must  be  the  hope  of 
aueli  a  state  of  recompence  of  their  souls  after  death,  that  io- 
fiucnccd  their  practice  of  piety,  if  they  were  not  informed,  that 
their  bodies  should  rise  again. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  no  plain  and  distinct  pro* 
mise  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  yet  it  is  said ;  Heb.  xi. 
13 — 10.  T/iey  received  the  promises ^  that  is,  of  some  future 
happiness,  and  embraced  them,  a?id  confessed  fhey  were  slraagen 
and  pilgrims  on  earthy  rchercbj/  thty  plaiitly  declared^  that  lAof 
Movght  some  other  country ;  that  is,  a  heavenly,  and  God  km 
prepared  a  city  for  them.  What  city,  what  heavenly  country 
can  this  be,  which  they  themselves  sought  after,  but  the  city  cr 
country  of  separate  souls  or  paradise,  where  good  men  are  re- 
warded, and  God  is  their  God,  if  they  had  no  plain  promises  or 
views  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  }  And,  indeed  they  had  need 
of  a  very  plain  and  express  promise  of  such  a  resurr(*ction,  to 
encourage  their  faith  and  obedience,  if  they  had  no  notion  or 
belief  of  a  separate  state,  or  a  heavenly  country,  whither  their 
souls  should  go  at  their  death. 

Job  seems  to  have  some  brij^ht  glimpses  of  a  resurreo*- 
tion,  in  chapter  xix.  25 — 27.  but  this  was  far  above  the  level  of 
the  disjWnsation  wherein  he  lived,  and  a  peculiar  and  distinguish- 
ing favour  granted  to  him  under  his  uncommon  and  peculiar 
sufferings. 

In  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  relipon  by  Moses^  there  is  no 
express  mention  ofa  resurrection,  and  we  must  suppose  their  hope 
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a  future  state,  was  cliiefly  such  as  tlicy  could  gain  froip  the 
fat  of  nature,  and  learn  by  traditions  from  their  fathM's,  or 
«n  unwritten  instructions.  For  thou^^h  our  Saviour  improves 
s  words  of  God  to  Moses  in  the  bush ;  K\.  iii.  6.  /  nm 
;  Cod  of  Abraham,  &c.  »o  far  as  to  prove  a  resurrection 
tn  them,  yet  we  can  hardly  sup|iose  tlie  Jsraolites  could 
try  it  any  further,  than  merely  to  llie  happiness  of  Abraham^ 
al,  &c.  iu  some  separate  stntc ;  and  thence  came  the  nution 
departed  souls  of  gvm\  men  s^oing  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

I  grant  that  David  in  his  Psnhns,  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  in 
rir  pro])hecies,  have  some  tiints  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
it  this  <loth  pot  seen)  to  have  been  the  common  principle  or  stip- 
rt  of  virtue  and  goodness,  or  a  general  article  of  belief  amoitg 
e  Jews,  in  the  early  ages. 

In  the  days  of  the  later  prophets,  and  after  their  return 
ND  Babylon,  1  confess  the  Jews  had  9ome  notion  of  a  rcsurrec- 
A  ;  but  they  also  retained  their  0])inion  of  the  righteous  souls 
ing  at  rest  with  God,  in  a  separate  state  before  the  resurrection, 
se  the  book  of  wisdom,  chapter  iii.  1 — 4.  *^  The  souls  of  the 
j^teous  are  in  the  hand  of  Ciod.  And  there  shall  uq  torment 
Lich  them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise,  they  seemed  to  die, 
id  tlieir  departure  is  taken  for  misery,  and  their  going  from  us 
be  utter  destruction  ;  but  they  are  in  peace :  for  thoiigli  they  be 
•rished  iu  the  sight  of  men,  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality.'* 
id  iv.  7.  '^  Though  the  rightcsus  be  prevented  with  death,  yet 
ey  shall  be  in  rest.*' 

That  this  was  the  most  common  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  ex*> 
^pt  the  Sadducees  and  their  followers,  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
id  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  cluiHtians  also,  need 
ilbe  proved  here ;  though  they  also,  had  the  expectation  of  the 
aurrection  of  the  body. 

Now  if  this  be  the  chief  or  only  doctrine,  which  men  could 
tain  to,  under  the  diMpensatioii  of  natural  reason,  as  the  moHi 
)werftil  motive  to  virtue  and  piety,  if  this  be  the  chiefest  doc- 
ine  of  that  kind  that  we  know  of,  which  the  patriarchs  and 
rimitive  Jews  enjoyed,  if  this  also  be  a  constant  doctrine  of 
tcr  Jews,  that  is,  the  vvisest  and  bpst  of  them,  and  aUo  of  the 
rimitive  christians,  which  hud  so  much  influence  on  the  good 
^haviour  of  all  of  them  toward  God  and  men,  and  by  which 
od  carried  on  his  work  of  piety  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  and 
f  which  also  he  impressed  the  consciences  of*  evil  men  in  sou)e 
leasure,  and  restrained  them  from  their  utmost  excesses  of  vice 
id  wickedness,  is  it  not  hard  to  be  supposed,  that  this  doctrine 
all  mere  fancy  and  delusion,  and  hath  nothing  of  truth  in  it  ' 
nd,  indeed  if  this  doctrine  h>id  been  taken  away,  the  heathen? 
ouid  be  left  without  any  possible  true  notion  of  a  future  slate  of 
'co;npeiiCP,   and  the  patriarchs  seem  to  have  had  no  sufficient 
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priuciple  or  motive  to  virtue  and  piety  left  theniy  and  the  pnif 
ciplet  and  motives  of  goodness,  in  the  following;  ages,  amoiMP 
Jews  and  christians,  had  been  greatly  diminished  and  enfeebled. 

At  the  conchision  of  this^  chapter,  I  cannot  help  taking  iip« 
iice,  tliough  I  shall  but  jut^t  mention  it,  that  the  multitude  of 
narratives,  which  we  iiave  heunl  of  in  all  ages  of  the  apparition 
of  the  spirits  or  ghosts  of  persons  departed  from  this  life,  can 
hardly  be  all  delusion  and  falsehood.  Some  of  them  have  beta . 
affirmed  to  a])pear  upon  such  great  and  important  occasions  as  , 
may  be  equal  to  such  an  unusual  event ;  and  several  of  these 
accounts  have  been  attesterl  by  such  witnesses  of  wisflom,  aod  . 
prudence,  and  sagacity,  under  no  distempers  of  imagiuatioii, 
that  they  may  justly  demand  a  belief;  and  the  effects  of  these 
apparitions,  in  the  discovery  of  murders,  and  things  unknown, 
have  been  so  considerable  and  useful,  that  a  fair  diB|>utant  should 
hardly  venture  to  run  directly  counter  to  such  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, without  some  good  assurance  on  the  contrary  side.  He 
must  be  a  shrewd  philosopher  indeed,  who  upon  any  other  hy- 
pothesis, can  give  a  tolerable  account  of  all  the  narratives  i|r 
GlanvilPs  *^  Sadducismus  triumphatus/'  or  Baxter's  **  World  df 
Spirits  and  Apparitions,"  &c.  Though  I  will  grant  some  of  these 
stories  have  but  insufficient  proof,  yet  if  there  be  but  one  redl 
apparition  of  a  departed  spirit,  then  the  point  is  giuned,  thit 
tliere  is  a  separate  state. 

And  indeed  the  scripture  itself  seems  to  mention  such  sort 
of  ghosts,  or  appearances  of  souls  de|)artcd^  Mat.  ziv.  26. 
When  the  disciples  saw  Jesus  walking  on  the  water,  they 
"  thought  it  had  been  a  spirit  ,•"  And,  Luke  xxiv.  37.  after  bis 
resurrection  they  saw  him  at  once,  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
them,  ^'  and  they  supposed  they  had  seen  a  spirit ;  and  our  Sa« 
Viour  doth  not  contradict  their  notion,  but  argues  with  them 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  it,  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones  as  ye  see  me  to  have^  And  Acts  xxiii.  8, 9.  the  word 
**  spiriC^  seems  to  signify  the  "  apparition  of  a  departed  soul," 
where  it  is  said,  **  The  Sadducees  saj/,  there  is  no  resurrection, 
meiiher  angel,  nor  spirit ^'^  and  verse  9.  "  If  a  spirit^  or  an 
engel  hath  spoken  to  this  mauy'*  S^c.  A  spirit  here  is  plainly  dis- 
tinct from  an  angel,  and  what  can  it  mean  but  an  apparition  of  a 
human  soul  which  has  left  the  body  ? 

Sect.  IV. — Objections  answered. 

Having  pointed  out  so  many  springs  of  argument,  to  wp* 
port  this  doctrine  from  the  word  of  God,  as  well  as  from  reason 
aod  tradition,  I  proceed  now  to  answer  some  particular  objections, 
which  arc  raised  against  it. 

Objection  I.  The  scripture  is  so  far  from  supposing,  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  imtnortal,  or  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the 
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ttie«fthe  soul  coniinaiog  after  the  death  of  the  body,  that  it 
often  ipeaks  of  the  death  of  the  soul,  if  the  words  were  trana* 
tated  exactly  aooording  to  the  original.  Numb.  xxxi.  10« 
«*•  fVhofoever  haih  kilM  any  person^^  "  Hebrew'*  any  souL 
1  San.  xxii.  12.  /  have  occasioned  the  death  of  everjf  soul  of 
tkii  J'atkcr*^  hoase^^  Judges  xvi.  30.  ^'  And  Sampson  said^ 
kt  my  soul  dk  with  the  Philistines^  Ezek.  xviii.  20.  <<  The 
ioul  thai  tinnethj  it  shall  die.''  P:i.  Ixxxix.  48.  '<  What  mam 
is  he  that  liveth^  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  Shall  he  deliver  his 
somlfrom  the  luind  of  the  grave?''  1  Kings  xix.  4.  *^  Elijah 
rejMestedfor  himseff  that  he  might  die,'  ^'  Hebrew^'  that  hia 
soul  might  die. 

Answer.  The  word  ^^  souF*  in  English,  '^  nephesh**  in 
HArew,  ^  psyche**  in  Greek,  and  ^*  anima*'  in  Latin,  &c« 
Minifies  not  only  the  conscious  and  active  principle  in  man,  which 
tkiaka  and  reasons,  loves  and  hates,  hopes  and  fears,  and  which 
is  the  proper  agent  in  virtue  or  vice,  but  it  is  used,  also  to  sig* 
Bify  the  principle  of  animal  life  and  motion  in  a  living  creature. 
And  Chough  these  two  in  themselves  are  very  distinct  tilings,  yet 
upon  this  account  the  word  soul  is  attributed  to  brutes,  as  well 
as  to  men  :  for  the  Jews,  as  well  as  some  heathens,  in  their 
niataken  philosophy,  supposed  die  same  soul  of  man,  which 
gives  natural  life  to  the  body,  to  he  also  that  very  intellectual 
principle,  whid)  thinks  and  reasons,  fears  and  loves;  and 
upon  this  account,  they  gave  both  these  principles,  how  distinct 
soever  in  themselves,  one  common  name,  and  called  them  tbo 
soul. 

Now  the  soul,  or  the  principle  of  animal  life  and  motion,  being 
tliediief  or  most  valuable  thing  in  an  animal,  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  whole  animal  was  called  a  soul  :  therefore,  even  birds 
and  fishes  are  called  living  souls  ;  Gen.  i.  20.  and  any  animals 
whatsoever  in  scripture  are  called  souls,  or  living  souls.  And 
then  for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  because  the  soul  of  man  is  hia 
diief  part,  the  whole  person  of  man  is  called  his  soul  ;  Gen.  if. 
7.  *'  Man  became  a  living  soul^''  that  is,  a  living  {lerson.  So 
£\od.  i.  5.  ''  All  the  souU  that  came  out  of  the  loins  of  Jacobp 
vere  seventy  souls,'  that  is,  all  the  persons  were  seventy. 

And  this  is  not  only  the  language  of  the  Jews,  but  even  of 
•thfT  nations.  In  our  country  we  use  the  word  souls  to  signify 
peraons :  so  we  say  a  poor  soul,  when  we  see  a  person  in  mi- 
sery :  We  use  the  word  a  meagre  soul,  for  a  thin  man  :  We 
uy,  there  were^  twenty  souls  lost  in  the  ship,  that  is,  twenty 
persons,  &c. 

Now  the  word  soul  among  the  Jews,  being  so  universally 
used  to  signify  the  ppri^on  of  man,  they  used  the  same  word  to 
sis^fy  the  perstm  when  he  was  dead,  as  well  :is  when  he  was 
aKvf .    Niimb.  vi.  0.     '*  He  shall  come  at  no  dvnd  body,  in  i\xt 
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Hel^rcWy  no  dead  soul/'  tbut  is,  no  dead  mao  or  woma^^  otf 
]>ci'liaps  DO  dead  aniinaL 

Since  the  word  soul  n  taken  so  often  and  so  commonly  fif 
signify  the  person  of  a  man  or  woman,  po  wonder  that  there  i« 
so  frequent  mention  of  souls  dying  in  the  scripture^  when  humatf 
persons  die. 

And  if  the  soul  signify  a  man  or  woman  when  they  ar6 
dead,  as  well  as  wlien  living,  here  is  a  fair  account  why  the  scrips 
tures  may  speak  of  the  souls  going  down  to  the  grave,  or  beingf 
delivered  from  the  grave,  &c.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  48.  ^*  Shall  he  <fe- 
liver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave  V^  This  may  cither 
denote  his  principle  of  animal  life,  or  his  person,  that'  h| 
himself. 

Now  this  account  of  things  is  very  consistent  with  the  scrips 
tural  doctrine  of  the  distinction  of  the  intelligent  soul  of  mUfii 
from  his  body,  and  the  intelligent  souPs.  survival  of  the  body; 
nor  do  any  of  these  scriptural  expressions  concerning  the  soul 
forbid  this  9up|>ositiou  :  For  though  in  some  places,  the  word 
soul  signifies  tlie  person  of  the  man,  or  his  body,  or  that  animal 
principle  which  may  die,  yet  in  other  places,  it  signities  that  in- 
telligent  or  thinking  principle,  which  cannot  die,  as  we  baTc 
before  proved,  where  our  Saviour  tells  us,  '^  erf  should  not  feat 
them  that  kill  the  bodt/,  but  cannot  kill  the  souL'*^  VVhere»uevef 
the  scripture  speaks  of  a  soul's  being  killed,  it  only  moans  thai 
the  person  who  was  mortal  is  slain  ;  that  is,  the  lite  of  the  body 
is  destroyed,  and  the  man  considered  •  as  a  compound  bein^ 
made  up  of  soul  and  body  is,  in  some  sense,  dissolved  whon  om 
part  of  the  composition  dies.  But  where  the  soul  signifies  the 
Intellectual  principle  in  man,  it  is  never  said  to  die,  unless  wheri 
the  word  death  means  a  loss  of  happiness,  or  Uviug  in  misery ; 
but  this  iinphey  natural  life  still,  for  this  soul  cannot  naturally  bf 
destroyed  by  any  power  but  that  which  made  it. 

If  any  person  object  that^the  apostle  in  Acts  ii.  31.  says 
"  The  soul  of  Christ  teas  not  left  in  hell^  or  the  grave  ;"  for  ac 
the  word  in  the  Hebrew  may  signify  ;  Ps.  xvi.  10.  whence  tim  ii 
cited  i  there  is  a  sufKcient  answer  to  be  given  to  this  two  or  tbre« 
ways.  It  may  be  construed,  that  the  principle  of  the  animal  life 
of  Christ,  was  not  left  to  continue  in  death  ;  or  that  the  person 
of  the  man  Jesus  was  not  left  in  death  or  tlie  grave,  the  soul 
|i>eing  sometimes  put  for  the  person  ;  or  it  may  be  as  well  con- 
strued, that  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  bis  intellectual  soul,  was  uol 
left  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  or  df  separation  from  the  body, 
which  the  word  "  sheor*  in  Hebrew,  and  aim  iu  the  Greeli 
signify. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  words  which  signif] 
•pirit,  '<  ruacli,  pneuma,  spiritus,"  in  Hebrew,  Greek  auil  Latin 
and  other  languugesj  is  used  sometimes  for  air  or  breath,  ,whicli 
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M^fMised  to  be  the  principle  of  life  to  the  animal  body  ;  and 
netiraes  it  sic^nifiea  the  iiitcUeotual  soul,  the  conaoious  and 
life  principle  in  man  i  and  therefore  whatsoever  may  be  said 
the  apirtt^s  dyings  or  being  loat,  is  no  proof  that  the  conscious 
laciple  in  man  dies,  which  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  brealh 
air. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  here,  does  not  Mosea  suppose  breath 
be  the  soul  or  spirit  in  man,  when  he  says  ;  Gen.  ii.  7.  God 
tethed  into  his  noslrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a 
^ing  touL 

I  answer  it  is  evident  that  Moses  makes  a  plain  diflerence 
tween  God's  formation  of  man  and  brutes,  for  he  makes  no 
stinction  between  their  soul  and  body  in  their  creation  ^  but  he 
ainguishes  the  soul  from  the  body  of  mun,  in  his  creation, 
esking  according  to  the  common  language  and  philosophy  of 
Hage,  as  though  the  soul  were  in  the  breath  :  Nor  was  it  pro* 
r  to  speak  in  strict  philosophical  language  to  those  ignorant 
ople  ;  nor  were  the  modes  ot  expression  in  the  bible,  so  pecu- 
riy  formed  to  teach  us  philosophy  as  religion. 

But  of  this  distinction  between  the  soul  of  a  brute  and  the 
nl  of  a  man,  there  seems  to  be  a  plain  intimation  given  by  So- 
iDon  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  chapter  iii.  verse  21.  Who 
mceih  the  spirit  of  man  that  goelh  upward^  and  the  spirit  of 
bea$t  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?  That  the  spirit  of 
sn,  that  is,  his  conscious  and  intellectual  principle,  goeth  up- 
ird,  or  survives  at  the  death  of  the  body,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
last,  that  is,  the  spring  of  its  animal  life  goeth  down  to  the 
irth,  is  mingled  with  tlie  common  elements  of  this  material 
orld,  and  entirely  lost. 

But  the  wise  man  in  this  place  perhaps,  expresses  some  of 
is  former  atheistical  doubts,  saying,  who  knows  whether  there 
.  any  diflerence  between  them  ?  Yet  it  intimates  thus  much^that 
leo  who  pretended  to  wisdom  in  that  age,  supposed  such  a  dif* 
rence  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  a  brute. 

Objection  II.  is  taken  from  Psalm  vi.  5.  In  death  there  i$ 
9  remembrance  of  thee  ;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee 
ianks  ?  And  PsaUn  cxlvi.  4.  His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  return-- 
\h  to  his  earth ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish.  And  Ec. 
t,  5.  The  living  know  that  they  shall  die^  but  the  dead  know 
ot  any  thins-  From  all  which  words,  some  would  infer  there 
i  no  auch  thmg  as  a  separate  state  of  souls. 

Answer.  Both  David  and  his  son  Solomon,  exclude  all  such 
art  of  thoughts  and  actions,  both  religious  and  civil,  from  the 
tate  of  death,  as  are  practised  in  this  life ;  all  the  pursuits  of 
heir  present  purposes,  their  present  way  and  manner  of  divine 
■arabip,  and  their  management  or  consciousness  of  human 
Aura  :  But  they  do  not  exclude  all  manner  of  oonsciousaess. 
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knowledge^  tlioagbt  or  action,  such  as  may  be  suited  to  (he  inti* 
ttble  state  of  spirits.  The  design  of  the  writers  in  those  placeir 
of  sei'ipture  require  no  more  than  this,  and  theretbre  the  words 
cannot  he  constmied  to  anj  farther  sense,  or  to  exclude  the  cou- 
tfious  and  active  powers  of  a  separate  spirit,  from  their  proper 
rxercise  in  that  invisible  world,  though  they  have  done  with  aD 
tlleir  actions  in  the  ])resent  visible  stale. 

Objection  III.  is  taken  from  John  xiv.  3.  If  I  go  and  prt'^ 
fnre  a  pla^e  for  yoiiy  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  to  mjfm. 
fcfj\  that  where  I  am^  there  ye  niaij  be  also ;  which  seems  to 
d«'t(Tminc  the  point,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were  not  to  be 
present  with  him,  till  he  came  again  to  this  world  to  raise  the 
dead,  and  to  take  his  disciples  to  dwell  with  him. 

Answer  I.  It  hath  been  already  granted  by  some  pcrsonst 
TKho  doubt  of  the  separate  state  of  all  souls,  that  the  apostles  had 
this  Ki)ccial  favour  allowed  tlicm  to  be  received  into  the  presence 
of  Ciirist,  when  they  departed  from  this  body  :  Now  these 
words  were  s))okcR  to  the  apostles,  and  therefore  they  cannot  pre- 
clude this  privilege  which  they  expected,  viz.  that  when  they 
were  absent  from  the  bodij,  they  should  be  present  xcith  the 
Lord ;  2  tJor.  v.  8. 

S.^  Christ  came  again  to  his  disciples  at  his  own  resurrectioa 
from  tlie'Jtiead,  and  tauglit  ihem  the  things  of  the  other  world, 
and  better  prepared  them  for  the  haj^piness  of  heaven  and  his 
oWD  presence  :  lie  came  again  also  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state,  and  called  his  own  people  thence  before-hand,  as 
ad  emblem  of  their  salvation  when  the  world  should  be  destroyed. 
He  alsoeame  again  ut  their  deatli,  when  he  that  hath  the  keys  of 
death  and  the  invisible  world  let  them  out  of  the  prison  of  the 
body,  into  the  separate  state,  that  they  miglit  dwell  with  him  : 
The  coming  of  Christ  has  many  and  various  senses  in  the  New 
Testatnent,  and  need  not  to  be  referred  only  to  his  coming  at 
ttie  day  of  judgment. 

3.  But  suppose  in  this  place,  the  words  of  Christ  be  con* 
strned,  concerning  his  great  and  public  coming,  to  rai^c  the 
ifead  and  judge  the  world  ;  it  is  certain,  that  in  that  day  the 
disciple:)  shall  be  received  to  dwell  witli  him,  in  a  much  more 
complete  and  glorious  manner,  when  both  suul  and  body  shall 
he  made  the  intiabilants  of  heaven  :  But  this  docs  not  |)reclude 
or  forbid  that  the  separate  souls  of  his  followers  should  be  fa- 
foured  with  his  presence  in  paradise,  before  his  public  coming  to 
judge  the  world.  Though  the  last  and  greatest  blessing  be  only 
mentioned  here,  it  does  not  exclude  the  former. 

^  UbH'ction  IV.  St.  Paul,  in  Phil.  iii.  10,  11,  sa>s,  that  he 
desired  to  know  Christy  and  the  power  of  his  resvrrcctioHf  &r. 
if  tj  any  meaqs  he  might  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  tlic  4kad  : 
N^w  Hrhat  need  bad  the  apostle  to  be  ao  solicitotin  about  ftie 
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osorrectioo,  if  be  expected  to  be  wiib  Christ  immediately  upon 
kit  demth,  tiiice  being  with  Christ  it  the  state  of  ultimate  bap- 
tiacas? 

Answer  1.  Some  learned  men  suppose  that  the  apostle  here 
iresies  after  some  peculiar  exaltations  of  piety  in  this  world, 
nd  after  an  interest  io  some  first  resurrection,  or  resurrection  ti 
he  mart yra  and  most  eminent  saints,  which  would  be  long  be« 
ire  the  i^neral  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  according  to  the 
iisons  of  St.  John  ;  Rev.  xx.  4 — 7.  But  as  I  am  not  suflici- 
litly  acquainted  with  the  sense  of  that  prophecy,  to  determine 
ly  oiiioion  on  this  side,  I  proceed  io  other  answers  : 

Answer  2.  What  if  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  this  place  to 
le  Philippians,  should  mean  no  more  than  this,  as  verses  IS, 
I.  I  forget  the  things  that  are  behindy  as  though  1  had  gained 
\  little  already,  as  not  to  be  worth  my  notice ;  and  I  reach 
mh  unto  those  things  which  are  before^  that  is,  further  degrees 
r  boiinefts  to  be  obtained,  pressing  towards  the  mark  o(  |>erfec* 
m,  t/'  ifi/  ani/  means  I  might  be  made  so  couformable  to  the 
«/A  of  Christ  J  as  to  be  entirely  dead  to  sin,  and  if  by  an^ 
tan%  I  might  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  that  is,  to 
icb  a  perfection  of  holiness,  as  is  represented  by  the  resurrec- 
Hi  of  Christ;  Rom.  vi.  4,  11.  or  as  that  in  which  the  dead 
ints  shall  be  raised  ;  for  I  know  I  have  not  already  attained  it; 
tr  am  already  peiject, 

3.  Suppose  the  soul  of  St.  Paul,  to  h^  present  with  Christ 
\cr  death  in  heaven  in  a  separate  state,  yet  thix  is  not  the  ulti- 
iiteor  highest  happiness  of  the  saints,  and  tULTefore  he  aimed 
:  somelliing  higher  and  further,  namely,  the  more  complete 
appinefts  whicli  he  should  enjoy  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Objection  V.  is  borrowed  from  several  verses  of  I  Cor.  xv. 
iz.  13,  18,  19,  32.  where  the  apostle  is  imagined  to  argue  thus, 
'  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,*'  verse  13.  ^'  Then 
liey  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished,"'  verse  IS. 
'  Then  we  have  hope  only  in  this  life,  and  nothing  else  to  aup- 
lort  us,*'  verse  19.  Then  ^^  what  advantage  do  I  get  by  all  my 
afferinga  for  Christ,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?'*  We  had  better 
amply  with  the  appetites  of  the  flesh,  and  enjoy  a  merry  life 
m.  Let  us  eat  and  drink, /or  to-morrow  we  die;  verse  32. 
rhereby  it  is  evideut,  that  the  apostle  places  the  blessed  expec- 
ation  of  those  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  only,  and  entirely^ 
ipon  their  being  raised  from  the  dead,  which  he  would  not  have 
lone,  if  tliere  had  been  such  a  separate  slate  :  lie  extends  our 
lope  in  Christ  beyond  this  life,  and  raises  his  own  expectation  of 
dvantage  or  reward  for  his  suRorings  on  the  account  of  the 
[ospel,  entirely  and  only  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  hav^ 
Dg  no  notion  of  any  happiness  in  a  separate  state  of  souls  :  For 
f  be  had  any  such  opinion  or  hope,  this  expectation  of  the 
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happincM  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state,  might  have  been  a  sof- 
licient  proof,  that  those,  who  died  or  slept  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
are  not  perished,  and  he  had  abundant  reward  for  his  sutferings^ 
m  that  ^vorld  of  separate  souls,  with6ut  the  resurrection  of  Uu 
body. 

Answer  1.  It  must  be  granted,  that  the  scripture,  in  ordiri 
to  support  chriMtianfl  under  prevent  trials,  chiefly  refers  them  to 
the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  final  judgment,  as  the  greai 
and  rhi(*f  neason  of  retribution  :  The  reason  of  this  will  appeal 
And^r  my  atHiwer  tu  the  following  objection :  Now  the  apostle  ma) 
be  hupposcd  to  argue  here  ohiy  on  this  foot,  neglecting  or  over- 
looking  the  separate  state,  as  thougli  this  final  retribution  at  and 
after  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  were  comparatively  the  wbole^ 
because  it  is  far  the  cliief  and  most  considerable  part,  beiri;^  liiudi 
the  moKt  sensibly  and  conspiciioUs,  and  of  the  longest  dttratibft 
The  cliief  part  of  any  thing  is  often  taken  for  the  whole :  And  fi 
there  were  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  that  is,  if  there  were  m 
Htate  of  retribution  at  all,  then  the  epicurean  reasoning  would  ht 
good,  l^et  us  eat  and  dnnk,  for  tO'tnorrow  wc  die  ;  verse  32. 

And,  to  confirm  this  exposition,  we  may  take  notice,  tha 
ill  other  places  of  scrijitiire,  where  the  resurrection  of  the  dear 
is  mentioned,  this  ^'  anastasis,"  includes  the  whole  state  of  ex- 
i<ltencc  after  death,  both  the  separate  and  the  resurrection-stat6. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  it  in  that  famous  place  ;  Liike  xs 
35.  where  Christ  ar&^es  \viih  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the 
separate  state,  as  well  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body  :  Now  i 
you  take  away  this  ^'  anastasis,*'  this  whole  state  of  existenc 
and  retribution,  then  they  that  suffer  for  Christ  have  no  advan 
tdge  or  rocompence,  and  the  epicurean  doctrine  is  plainly  prefer 
able,  at  least  in  the  common  sense  and  reasoning  of  men,  and  ii 
sucli  seasons  of  trial  and  persecution. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  might  be  somt 
of  those  principles  of  Sadducisin  begun  to  be  instilled  into  sora< 
of  the  (^orinthians,  viz,  that  there  «Vere  no  rewards  and  punish 
ments  at  all  in  any  future  state ;  for  he  tells  them,  verse  34.  tha' 
some  of  thorn  had  not  the  knowledge  of  God;  that  is,  as  a  riglit 
eous  rowai'iier  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,  /  speak  thi 
says  he,  to  jfour  shame.  And  verse  58.  he  encourages  them  to  t 
stedfust  and  unmoveabUy  always  abounding  in  the  nork  of  th 
Lord^  for  as  much  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  i 
the  Lord^  that  is,  there  is  certainly  a  future  state  of  recompenc 
for  piety,  and  the  discovery  of  it  at  the  resurrection  of  the  de» 
is  the  most  public  and  glorious  part  of  it,  and  tliereforc  he  insist 
u}K>n  this  alone. 

Answer  2.  But  we  may  give  yet  a  more  particular  answer  ' 
this  objection  ;  for  ii  we  take  in  the  whole  scheme  ol  the  apostle' 
arguuvut  in  tliis  chapter,  we  shall  find  there  is  no  sumciei 
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ground  for  this  objection  a^nst  a  separate  state«    He   begnof^ 
irerses  13 — 2S,  and  argues  thus,  If  there  be  no  resurrection  rfike 
deadf  then  is  Christ  not  risen  ;  for  he  rojte  as  the  tirst-fruits,  and 
his  followers  shall  be  the  hardest,  verse  13.  iiiit  if  there  were  no 
harvest,  there  were  no  first-fruits  :  And  ;/  Christ  be  not  risen^ 
then  our  preaching  is  vain^  and  your  faith  is  vain ;  verse  14. 
^  Then  v^e  are  found  false  witnesses   in  matters  that  relate  to 
God,  verse  15.  mere  impostors,  who  preach  a  wicke<l  falsehood, 
and  lead  you  to  hope  for  a  lianpiness,  which  ye  shall  never  ob- 
tain: For  if  Christy  who  died  for  our  sins;  verse  3.  (je  not 
raised  for  our  jitstijicaliony  as  in  Rom.  iv.  25.  then  ye  are  yet 
iu  your  ains,  ye  lie  under  the  guill  of  sin  ;  and,  if  so,  (ben  also 
Aey^  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christy  or  have  died  in  the  faith 
flf  Christy  are  perished;  ver  18.  they  must  either  he  condemned, 
ur  be  utterly  lost,  both  soul  and  body,  having  nu  ground  for  hope 
•f  eternal  life,  or  any  life  or  happiness  at  all  hereafter.     Then 
Ibe  hope  of  diristians  would  be  in   this  life  only,  and  we  are 
niseraole  creatures,  %vho  sufTor  so  much  for  ( -hris(*s  sake,  verse 
19.    It  would  be  better  for  uk,  who  have  senses  and  appetites  aa 
well  as  other  men,  to  indulge  ihesic  senses  and  appetites,  and  eat 
sad  drink,  for  to-morrow  w(*  dio,  and  there  is  an  end  of  us  : 
There  can  be  no  future  state  of  hajipiness,  of  any  kind,  for  us  to 
expect,  either  in  suul  or  body,  if  we  have  deccivini  you  in  the 
doctrine   of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  aiid  all    our  gospel  be 
I'rfUe  :  We  are  then  such  sort  of  impostors  und  wicked  cheats,  as 
can  hu\e  no  belief  of  a  fulure  state  of  rewards  or  punishments. 
Slid  wc  had  better  act  like  ourselvoH,  and  like  meic  K))icureanB, 
give  ourselves  up  to  all  presi-nt  pleasures,  than  expose  ourselves 
to  pf'rpetual  suflerings  for  the  sake  of  a  man,  who,  if  there   be 
no  resurrection,  died,  and  never  rose  again,  and  therefore  can- 
not make  us  any  recompence.    Now,  this  sort  of  arguing,  does 
not  at  all  preclude  the  separate  state  of  happiness,  but  rather 
establisli  it. 

I  might  add  here  a  further  answer  to  this  objection,  viz.  the 
apostle  is  representing ///e  5M//(fn/u;  3  of  the  body  J  or  Chris  Ts 
udXy  ver.  30 — 3*2.  and  thcrclorc  he  thinks  it  proper  to  encourage 
christians  with  the  recompence  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
without  taking  any  particular  n(rlice  of  the  happiness  of  the  sepa- 
rate slate  of  the  soul :  And,  in  (his  view  of  things,  his  argument 
stands  goo<l.  If  there  be  no  rcMurredion  of  the  body,  there  is 
DO  recompence  for  suflerings  in  the  bociy  ;  let  us  then  give  the 
body  its  pleasures  of  sense  ;  let  us  cat  und  drink  wliilo  we  live, 
for  there  is  an  utter  end  of  us  in  doath.  But,  saith  he,  ver.  33. 
lucht-iiV  traditions  corrupt  good  manntrSy  and  therefore  they 
•r«iiut,  they  canuot  be  true :  Thvie  WM^i  be  a  resurrection  of 
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the  body,  to  encourage  sufferings  in  the  body,  for  the  sake  of 
virtue  and  religion  *. 

Objection  VI.  Doth  not  the  New  Testament  constantly  re- 
fer the  rewards  and  punishments  of  good  and  bad  inen,  to  the 
time  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  ?  Is  it  not  with  this  prospect  it  terrifies*  the  sinners  ?  Is  it 
not  with  this  it  comforts  the  good  man,  and  sup|)orts  him  under 
bis  present  suflcrings  ?  It  would  be  endless  to  cite  all  the  parti** 
cular  texts  on  tbis  occasion.  That  one  text ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14, 
17,  18.  speaks  the  sense  of  many  others,  and  is  sufficient  to  be 
cited  here.  The  apostle  persuades  christians  not  to  mourn  for 
the  dead,  as  those  that  sorrow  without  hope^  and  gives  this  rea- 
son ;  for  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  God  will  bring  with  him, 
when  he  comes  to  raise  the  doad«  and  then  they  shall  be  for  ever 
with  the  I^rd;  and  he  bids  them  comfort  one  anothei*  wiUi  the^ 
words:  Whereas  their  comforts  had  been  much  nearer  at  hi|ii4y 
if  he  could  have  told  them  of  the  separate  state  of  happibets, 
which  the  departed  souls  of  their  friends  at  present  enjoyed  ;  and 
if  there  had  been  any  such  state^  he  had  the  fairest  opportunity 
here  to  introduce  it. 

Answer.  This  very  text  I  have  mentioned  before  as  a  proof 
of  the  separate  state,  and,  it  is  plain^  the  apostle  seems  to  hint 
it,  though  he  doth  not  insist  upon  it,  when  he  supposes  the  soul 
of  the  deceased  to  be  with  Christ  already ;  for  he  saitli,  God  will 
bring  them  with  him ;  that  is,  from  heaven,  when  he  comes  to 
raise  their  bodies.  But  to  give  a  more  general  answer  to  the 
objection,  as  drawn  from  the  silence  of  scripture  in  many  places 
about  this  doctrine  of  the  separate  state.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons, why  the  New  Testament  more  sparingly  mentions  the  se« 
parate  state  of  souls,  and  doth  most  frequently,  but  not  con- 
stantly, refer  both  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  resurrection. 

1.  Because  the  heathens  themselves,  at  least  tlie  wisest 
and  the  best  of  them,  did  believe  some  sort  of  future  state' 
of  happiness  or  misery,  into  which  the  souls  of  men  should   be 
disposed  when  they  departed  from  these  bodies,  according  to  tiie 

*  Th4!re  arc  several  ptjtci  of  jun  and  pertioent  aoswer,  to  tbis  objeciioo,  by 
my  learoed  and  iag enioiu  friend  Mr.  Hf>Dry  Gro?e,  in  hiii  ''  Thougbls  concere- 
iQ%  tbe  Proof  of  a  future  State  from  Reason,"  which  coufirm  the  rcpliei  I  have 
here  nade.  Then  tbey»  saitb  he,  who  art  foUen  atUep  in  Ckrit*^  by  whom  the 
aiartyn  seem  to  be  more  especially  intended,  art  perishedf  for  any  thing  tlpat 
Chritt  can  do  for  them,  who  will  never  reward  them  for  their  sufTeriogt ;  never 
rettorb  that  life,  which  they  lust  fur  bis  <ake."  And  particularly  his  espoiUioii 
oa  those  words,  '*  we  are  most  miserable  of  ali  men,"  is  very  agreeable  to  tli« 
placCi  The  Oreek  tXtMohfw  signifies,  that  we  are  more  to  be  pitied  thee  aDjr 
meo,  as  wanting  the  common  underaundiog  of  men,  to  suffer  death  for  Cbrist'a 
Bake,  who  would  never  be  able  to  recompence  us  for  it,  if  he  be  not  risen  from 
tba  dead.'*  **  And  it  is,  saith  he,  a  little  afterward,  for  want  of  observing  the 
intermediate  links  of  the  apostle's  argumt-ot,  which  be  there  represents,  that  some 
tave  been  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning,  while  othen  have  quite  mistaken  it."  JSee 
page  134,  tec. 
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^icet  or  virtues  they  had  practised  in  this  life  ;  and  they  derircd 
this  doctrine  from  their  reasonings  upon  the  foot  of  the  light  of 
nature.  The  writings  of  Plato,  and  his  followers,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  Socrates,  conveyed  to  us  in  Plato's  writings,  are  full  of 
Aiaopioiofi,  vis.  of  the  existence  of  the  souls  of  good  men  in  a; 
happy  state,  when  tli^y  depart  from  the  body.  Cicero  somettmei 
q)eaks  of  it  as  his  opinion,  his  desire  and  his  hope,  nor  were  other 
heathen  writers  ignorant  of  this  doctrine  ;  but  the  New  Testament 
speaks  less  of  this  point,  because  it  is  the  evident  design  of  Christ 
and  Ilia  apostles,  to  lead  their  disciples  to  the  more  i>eculiar  doc- 
trines of  revelation,  rather  than  to  treat  them  with  sentiments  de« 
rived  from  the  light  of  nature :  And  this  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  the  eternal  rewards  and  eternal  pu'Ar* 
nfaipepta  that  attend  it,  are  more  abundantly  mentioned  in  thto 
Ke#  Testament,  because  they  stand  so  much  more  connected 
ykHftke  gospel  of  Chfintf  and  with  his  own  resurrection  from 
thV  demit,  which  is  the  chief  evidence  of  its  divine  authority.  It 
is  Christ,  who  rose  from  the  dead,  who  is  appointed  to  rise  and 
to  judge  all  mankind  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  natural  for  the  a]H)a- 
tles,  in  their  writings,  who  desire  to  keep  the  death  and  resuf^- 
rcetion  of  Christ  always  in  the  view  of  their  converts,  to  |iointto 
the  awful  events  of  that  day,  when  their  Saviour,  risen  from  the 
dead,  shall  appear  in  the  execution  of  his  glorious  commission^ 
and  judge  the  world.  Thus  St.  Paul  preaches  to  the  Athenians ; 
Actsxvii.  SO,  31.  God  now  commands  all  men  every  whereto 
repeni ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  dat/y  in  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  riffhteousnessy  by  that  many  whom  he  hath  ordained^ 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  to  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised 
kim  from  the  dead.  And,  in  many  other  places,  he  connects  our 
resurrection,  and  future  rccompences,  with  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

And,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  the  doctrine 
of  rewards  and  punishments  after  the  resurrection,  seems  to  carry 
nA  superior  force  in  it,  especially  upon  vthose  wlio  believe  the 
gospel,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  New  Testament  more  frequently 
refers  to  this  great  day  of  resurrection,  and  the  apostle  derives 
tbe  diief  part  of  his  consolations  or  terrors  from  it. 

9.  Then  will  be  the  public  and  uiyversal  retributions  of  vice 
and  virtue,  in  a  more  solemn  manner;  exhibited  before  all  the 
world  ;  whereas  the  entrance  of  mankind,  into  the  recompenc^ 
of  the  separate  state,  is  more  private  and  personal.  3.  Then  will 
be  the  day  of  complete  rewards  and  punishments  of  man,  in  both 
parts  of  his  nature,  soul  and  body  :  All  the  sejiarate  state  belongs 
only  to  the  soul,  and  even  those  recompences  arc  but  imperfect 
^before,  in  comparison  of  what  they  will  be,  when  body  and  soul 
are  united.  4.  Then  will  be  the  most  glorious,  visible,  and  sen- 
nble  distinction  made  between  the  good  and  bad ;  and  since  tliis 
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belongs  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul,  it  is  very  properly  set  be- 
forHI  the  eyes  of  meo  in  the  holy  writinc^v,  as  done  at  the  resur- 
rection, because  corporeal  and  sensible  things  work  more  power- 
fully on  their  imagination,  and  more  sensibly  and  eSectually 
strike  the  consciences  of  men  than  the  notion  of  mere  spiritual 
rewards  and  punishments  in  the  separate  state.  5.  The  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  after  the  resurrection,  will  be  far 
the  longest  and  most  durable  reconi)>ence  of  the  good  and  the 
bad;  and,  therefore  it  is  called  eternal  so  often  in  scripture ; 
everlasting  lif'e^  and  everlasting  fire;  Mat.  xxvi.  46.  Whereas 
the  retributions  of  the  separate  state,  are  comparatively  but 
of  short  duration ;  and  this  is  another  thing  that  makes  a  sen« 
sible  impression  on  tiie  hearts  of  men,  viz.  the  eternal  con- 
tinuance of  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  follow  the  last  judgment. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  here,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
this  essay,  I  represented  the  separate  state  as  a  more  effec- 
tual motive  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  because  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  it  were  so  mucii  nearer  at  hand  than  tliose 
of  the  resurrection  :  And  why  do  1  now  rej^rcsent  the  recom- 
pcnces  of  the  resurrection  under  rucIi  characters  as  sre  tit  to  have 
the  strongest  influence,  and  become  the  most  etfectual  motive  ? 

Answer.  It  is  granted,  that  the  recompences  after  the 
resurrectio'.i,  have  several  circumstances  that  carry  with  tliem 
some  peculiar  and  most  powerful  motives  to  religion  and  virtue ; 
but  that. anful  day  may  still  seem  to  want  this  one  motive,  vis. 
the  neai^ness  of  it,  which  belongs  eminently  to  the  reconvpences 
rf  the  separate  state.  Now,  if  the  Rcripture  does  really  reveal 
the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  of  souls  immediately 
jifier  death,  and  of  soul  and  l)ody  together  at  the  resurrection, 
then  all  those  circumstances  of  effectual  motive  to  piety,  arc  col- 
lected in  our  doctrine,  \\i.  the  imrnecliate  nenrncHS  of  them  in 
the  separate  state,  and  the  public  appeanince,  the  universality,  the 
completeness,  the  sensibility,  and  the  duratiou  of  them  after  the 
great  rising-day. 

I  might  yet  take  occasion  from  this  objection  to  give  a  fur- 
ther reason  why  the  apostles  more  fretpiently  dnuv  their  motives 
of  hope  and  fear  from  the  resurrection  and  the  (rreat  judgment ; 
that  is,  that  even  that  day  of  recompence  wan  ironerally  then  sup- 
posed to  be  near  at  hand,  and  so  there  was  less  need  to  iusist 
upon  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  se|)arate  state. 

As  the  patriarchs  and  the  Jews  of  oM,  after  the  Messiah 
was  promised,  were  con^ftantly  expecting  his  lirst  coming  almost 
in  every  generation,  till  he  did  appear,  and  many  mo<les  of  pro- 
phetical expression  in  strripture,  which  speak  of  things  long  to 
come,  as  though  they  were  present,  or  just  at  hand,  gave  them 
some  occasion  for  this  exfieeiation  ;  so  the  christians  of  the  first 
age,   did  generally  expect  tho  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judg-* 
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nent,  and  the  resurrecUoo  of  the  dcad^  in  that  very  age  wb^jria 
it  was  foretold.  St.  Paul  gives  us  a  hint  of  it  in  2  Thes*.  it. 
1,9.  They  supposed  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  just  appearing. 
And  many  expressions  of  Christ  concerning  bis  return  or  coin- 
ing again  after  hij  deiNirturc,  seemed  to  represent  bis  absence 
as  a  thing  of  no  long  continuance.  It  is  true,  these  words  of 
his  may  partly  refer  to'his  coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  coming  in  of  his  kingdom  among  the  Gentiles^  or  his  coming 
by  his  messenger  of  death,  yet  they  generally  in  tlieir  supreme 
and  final  sense,  point  to  his  coming  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge 
the  world :  And  from  the  words  of  Christ,  also  concerning 
John,  chapter  xxi.  22.  //*  I  will  that  he  (ariy  till  I  ccme; 
it  is  probable  that  the  apostles  themselves  at  first,  as  well  as 
other  ciMristiaosy  might  derive  this  apprehension  of  his  speedy 
temifg. 

It  ia  certain  that  when  Christ  speaks  of  his  coming  in 
general,  and  promiscuous  and  parabolical  terms,  whether  with 
regard  tp  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  judgment  of  the 
work!,  he  saitb.  Mat.  x&iv.  34.  I'erily  I  say  to  youj  this 
generaiioH  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  beful^lkd.  And 
the  apostles  frequently  told  the  world,  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
was  near;  Phil.  iv.  5.  The  Lord  is  at  hand,  Ileb.  x.  24. 
Exhorting  one  another — so  much  the  viore,  as  you  see  the 
day  approaching.  And  that  this  is  the  day  of  the  coming  of 
Christ,  verse  37.  assures  us.  Far  yet  a  little  while,  he  that 
shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  Rom.  xiii.  12. 
Now  it  is  high  time  to  au'ake  out  of  sleep.  The  night  is  far 
spent;  the  day  is  at  hand.  1  Pet.  iv.  5.  To  him  who  •* 
ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  Verse  7.  The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hand.  James  v.  8,  9.  The  coming  of  ihc 
hird  dratceth  ni^A,  Behold  the  judge  standeth  at  the  door. 
Rev.  xxii.  10.  Seal  not  up  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  for 
the  time  is  at  hand.  Verse  12.  ^/irf,  behold,  I  come  quick- 
ly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  man  as  his 
work  shall  be :  And  the  sacred  volume  is  closed  with  this  as- 
surance ;  verse  20.  Surely,  I  come  quickly ;  and  the  echo, 
and  expectation  of  the  apostle,  or  the  church,  Amen,  even  so 
come  Lord  Jesus. 

It  is  granted,  that  in  prophetical  expressions,  such  as  all 
these  are,  some  obscurity  is  allowed:  And  it  may  be  doubt- 
ful, perhaps,  whether  some  of  them  may  refer  to  Christ's 
coming,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  his  coming  to  call 
particular  persons  away  by  his  messenger  of  death,  or  his  ap« 
pearance  at  the  last  judgment.  It  is  granted  also,  it  belongs 
to  prophetical  lani^uage  so  set  things  far  distant,  as  it  were, 
before  our  eyes,  and  make  them  seem  present,  or  very  near  at 
hand.    But  still  these  expressions  bad  plaiuly  such  an  influence 
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Oft  primitive  christians,  as  that  they  imagined,  the  day  of  rosor* 
rMion  and  judgment  was  very  nbar:  and  since  the  propheiit 
oai  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  seemed  to  carry  this 
appearance  in  them,  and  to  keep  the  chiirph  under  some  iincerr 
tainty,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  apostles  chiefly  referred  tliar 
disciples  of  that  age,  to  the  day  of  resnrrectioi>,  for  comftirf 
under  their  suflferings  and  sorrows :  'And  though  they  never 
nsaerted,  that  Christ  would  come  to  raise  the  dead  and  judge 
the  world  in  that  age,  yet  when  they  knew  themselves  that 
he  would  not  come  so  soon,  they  might  not  think  it  necesr 
•ary  to  give  every  christian,  or  every  church,  an  immediate 
account  of  the  more  distant  time  of  this  great  event,  (hat  the 
uncertainty  of  it  might  keep  them  ever  watchitil  :  And,  evei| 
when  St.  Paul  inforuis  the  Thessalonians,  that  the  day  of  ihf 
Lord  was  not  so  very  near,  as  they  imagined  it ;  2  '11igs«, 
ii.  2.  yet  he  does  not  put  it  off  beyond  that  century  by  any  ex-r 
press  language. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  very  good  reason  why  the  New  Tes-: 
lament  should  derive  its  motives  of  terror  and  comfort  chiefly 
from  the  resurrection  and  the  day  of  judgment ;  though  it  is  no/t 
altogether  silent  of  the  separate  state  of  souls,  and  their  bappi* 
ness  or  misery,  commencing  in  some  measure  immediately  after 
death,  which  has  been  before  proved  by  many  scriptures  cited  for 
that  purpose. 

Here,  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  not  concerned  in  that 
question,  whether  human  souls,  separated  from  their  bodies, 
neve  any  other  corporeal  vehicle  to  which  they  are  united,  or  bj 
vrhich  they  act  during  the  intermediate  state  between  death  anil 
the  resurrection  ?  AH  that  I  propose  to  maintain  here  is,  that 
that  period  or  interval  is  not  a  state  of  sleep,  that  is,  utter  uncon- 
sciousness and  inactivity  :  And  whether  they  be  united  to  a  vehi- 
cle or  no,  I  call  it  still  the  separate  state,  because  it  is  a*state  of 
the  soul'S  separation  from  this  body,  which  is  united  to  it  in  the 
present  fife. 

Sect.  V. — More  Objections  answered. 

Since  this  book  was  written,  I  have  met  with  snveral  other 
objections  against  the  doctrine  here  maintained ;  and  as  1  think, 
i])ey  may  all  have  a  suflicient  answer  given  to  them,  and  the 
truth  be  defended  against  the  force  of  them,  I  thought  it  very 
proper  to  lead  the  reader  into  a  plain  and  easy  solution  of  thera. 

Objection  VII.  Is  not  long  life  represented  often  in  scrip- 
ture, and  especially  in  the  Old  'Festament,  as  a  bIo8»ing  to  man  i 
And  is  not  death  set  before  us  as  a  airse,  or  punishment  ?  But 
can  either  of  these  repre9entati0ns.be  just  or  true,  if  souls  exist 
ill  a  separate  state  ?  Are  they  not  then  brought  into  a  state  of 
liberty  by  death,  and  freed  from  all  the  inconveniences  of  this 
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flnh  and  blood  ?  By  this  means  death  ceaiica»  to  be  a  punishiiftMl^ 
and  lon^  life  to  be  a  bleftsincj^. 

Answer.  It  is  according  as  the  characters  of  men  are  either 
good  or  bad,  and  accordinjB;  as  gooA  nieu  kuo)v  more  ur  iitss  of 
a  separate  state  of  rewards  or  puiiisiinientSy  so  a  louij^  liil*,  or 
cnrly  death,  are  to  be  pstccMied  b)essiugs  or  cajaiiuticti  in  f 
greater  or  a  )es^  degree. 

Jiong  life  was  reiirescotcd  as  a  blessing  to  good  men,  in  aa 
modi  aa  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  more  of  the  blcs- 
liDgs  of  this  life,  and  to  do  more  service  for  God  in  the  world  : 
Andy  especially  since  in  anriout  tjmes,  there  was  much  darkness 
upon  this  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  and  many  good  men  had 
pot  so  clear  a  knowledge  of  i)t.  Xiong  life  was  also  a  blest^ing  to 
wicked  men,  because  it  kept  thorn  in  a  state,  wherein  there  wero 
iome  comfort^  and  withheld  fbem,  fojr  a  season  frgm  the  pi^pjsIlT 
mcnts  of  the  separate  state. 

Death  was  d/iubtless  a  punishment  and  a  curse,  when  it 
was  first  brought  into  human  nature  by  the  sin  of  Aduni,  as  it 
^toB'  mankind  from  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  plun^^ed  him 
into  a  dark  and  unknown  state  r  And  if  he  wera  a  \vickcd  man, 
it  pinnged  bim  into  cerlain  misery.  But  since  the  b!f*ssings  of 
a  future  state  of  happiness  for  good  men  are  more  clearly  reveal- 
ed, long  life  is  not  so  very  great  a  Messing,  nor  deatii  so  great  a 
punisliment  to  good  men  ;  lor  death  is  Hanctiiied  by  the  covenant 
of  grace,  to  be  an  introduction  of  their  soids  into  the  separate 
irtste  of  happiness,  and  the  curiie  is  turuedj  iu  some  respect,  intlHI 
t  blessing. 

Objection  VIII.  Was  it  not  supposed  to  be  a  great  pri* 
vHege  to  Enoch  and  Elijah,  when  they  were  translated  with* 
out  dying?  But  what  advantage  could  it  be  to  cither  of  thetn 
to  carry  a  body  with  them  tOr  heaven,  if  their  souls  could  act 
without  it  ? 

I  answer,  when  Enoch  and  Elijah  carried  their  bodies  to 
heaven  with  them,  it  was  certainly  a  sublime  honour,  and  a  per 
ctdiar  privilege,  which  they  enjoyed,  to  have  so  early  a  happi- 
ness,  both  in  flesh  and  spiiit,  conferred  upon  them,  so  manj 
ages  before  the  rest  of  mankind :  For  though  the  suui  caa 
act  without  the  body,  yet  as  a  body  is  |iart  of  the  compounded 
nature  of  man,  our  happine§s  is  not  designed  to  be  complete^ 
till  jlhc  soul  and  body  are  united  in  a  state  of  perfection  and 
glory.  And  this  happiness  was  conferred  early  on  those  two  fa* 
Tourites  q(  heaven. 

Objection  IX.  W;|s  it  not  designed  ns  a  favour,  when  per« 
sons  were  raised  from  tlie  dead,  under  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New,  by  the  prophets,  by  Christ,  and  Uy  his  apostles  ?  But 
what  benelit  could  this  be  to  them,  if  tlicy  had  consciousness  and 
cbjoymcnt  in  the  other  world  ?    Was  it  not  rather  an  iujuryi  to 
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bf log  them  back  from  a  state  of  happiDess  into  such  a  misepabla 
world  as  thii  ? 

Answer  1.  Since  those  souls  were  designed  to  be  soon  res- 
tored to  th(Mr  bodies,  and  the  pernons  were  to  be  raised  to  f 
mortal  life  again  in  a  few  days,  it  is  probable  they  were  kept  just 
in  the  same  state  of  immemorial  conscioiisues3j  as  the  soul  \m  ip 
while  the  body  is  in  the  deepest  sleep  ;  and  so  were  not  imme- 
diately sent  to  heaven  or  hell,  or  determined  to  a  state  of  scDsibie 
happiness  or  misery.  Then  when  the  person  was  raised  to  life 
again,  there  was  no  remembrance  of  the  intermediate  state,  but 
all  the  consciousness  of  tliat  day  or  two  va.Dished,  and  were 
forgotten  for  ever,  as  it  is  with  us  when  we  sleep  soundly  with- 
out dreaming. 

Answer  2.  If  tliose,  who  were  raised  by  Christ,  or  the  pro? 
phcts,  or  the  apostles  were  pious  persons,  they  submitted  by  Ibe 
will  of  God,  to  a  longer  continuance  in  this  world,  amidst  some 
difficulties  and  sorrows,  which  submission  would  be  abundantly 
recompensed  hereafter.  If  they  were  not  good  persons,  their 
renewed  life  on  earth  was  a  reprieve  from  punishment.  So  there 
was  no  injury  done  to  any  of  them.  As  for  those,  who  were 
raised  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  were  seen  by  many  per- 
sons in  the  holy  city,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  were  raised  to 
immortality,  and  ascended  to  heaven  when  Christ  did,  as  part 
of  his  triumphant  attendants,  and  went  to  dwell  with  him  in  the 
heavenly  state. 

Objection  X.  If  the  martyrs  and  confessors  were  to  be 
partakers  of  the  first  resurrection^  in  Rev.  xx.  4,  5.  would  Bot 
this  be  a  punishment,  instead  of  a  blessing,  to  be  called  from 
the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  angels,  to  be 
re-united  to  bodies  on  earth,  and  dwell  here  again  with  men?— r- 
Theret'ore,  if  seems  more  probable,  that  the  souls  of  these 
holy  martyrs,  had  no  such  separate  existence  or  enjoyment  of 
happiness. 

Answer.  Perhaps  neither  that  text,  nor  any  others  ijn  thf 
bible,  foretel  the  resurre'^tion  of  any  number  of  persons  to  ai) 
animal  earthly  life  again  in  this  world  ;  perhaps  that  prophecy 
means  no  more,  tliaii  that  the  cause  of  Christ  and  religion,  tof 
which  men  were  martyred  and  beheaded  heretofore,  shall  rise 
again  in  the  world,  and  the  professors  of  it,  in  that  day,  ^ball 
be  in  flourishing  rirrtnnstances,  for  a  thousand  years,  or  a  verjr 
long  season  :  So  that,  in  proplietic  language,  these  words  dio 
not  signiiy  the  same  individual  martyrs  or  confessors,  but  their 
successors  in  the  same  faith  and  practice.  Or,  if  there  should 
be  any  resurrection  of  good  mrn  to  an  animal  life  in  this  world^ 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  intended  by  the  great  and  blessed 
C«oti,  I  douht  not  but  they  would  be  here  so  far  sc;)aratcd  fronn 
iUt  wicLed  worlds  where  sins  and  sorrows  reign,  that  it  would 
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be  •  f^adaal  advance  of  tlieir  bappinvsa  beyond  what  (hey  enjoy* 
ed  betbre  io  the  separate  state. 

Objection  XI.  Thou^i  man  is  often  said  to  be  a  compound 
creature  of  soul  and  body,  yet  in  scripture  lie  is  reprosoiited  as 
one  beings :  it  is  the  man  that  is  born,  that  lives,  timt  dies,  that 
sleeps  or  wakes,  and  that  risi-s  from  the  dead.  T\\'\a  is  evident 
in  nany  places  of  scripture,  where  th<'t<e  things  arc  spoken  of ; 
snd  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  nature  or  bein*^,  that  we  slumld 
always  act  and  live  in  such  a  state,  as  souls  united  to  bodies,  and 
never  in  a  state  of  separation. 

Answer.  Thoug^h  there  arc  several  scriptures  which  repre- 
sent man  as  one  beiui^,  vix.  yoiil  and  body  unil(*(l,  yot  there  are 
■lany  other  seriptureb,  which  have  bei*n  cited  in  the  former  parfa 
of  this  essay,  wherein  the  souU  and  \Uv  hadies  of  men  are  repre- 
sented aa  two  very  distinct  tbint^s  :  The  one  f^ors  to  the  i^ravo  at 
death,  nod  the  other,  either  into  Abraham's  Oosottty  or  to  a  place 
af  torment  ;  either  to  dwell  with  God,  to  be  present  with  Clu'ist 
the  Lord,  and  to  become  one  of  ihe  spirits  of  tiie  just  made  per^ 
fictjO€  io  go  to  their  own  place  as  Judas  did.  Now,  those  texts, 
where  man  is  represented  as  one  being,  may  be  explained  with 
very  great  ease,  considering  man  as  raa^le  u|)  of  two  distinct  sub- 
itances,  viz.  body  and  spirit,  united  into  one  pcrsiHial  agent,  as 
we  have  shewn  before :  But  the  several  texts,  where  the  soul 
snd  body  are  so  strongly  and  plainly  distinguished,  as  has  been 
before  represented,  there  is  no  jiossible  way  of  representing  these 
scripiurcs,  but  by  supposing  a  separate  state  of  e\ii«teuce  for  souls 
after  the  body  i»  dead,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  this  expe- 
lition  sbotild  take  place. 

Objection  XII.  How  comes  death  to  be  called  so  often  in 
icripture,  a  sleep,  if  the  soul  wake^  all  the  while  i 

Answer.  Why  is  the  repose  of  the  man  every  night  called 
ileep  since  the  soul  wakes,  as  appears  by  a  thouHund  dreams  i 
But  as  a  sleeping  man  eeaars  to  act  in  the  businesses  or  afiairs  of 
thb  world,  though  the  soul  be  not  dead  or  unthinking ;  so  death 
it  called  sleep,  because  during  that  state,  men  are  cut  oflT from  the 
businesses  of  this  world,  though  the  soul  may  Uiiuk  and  act  in 
another. 

Objection  XIII.  The  scripture  speaks  often  of  the  general 
jedgment  of  mankind  at  the  last  great  day  of  the  resurrection, 
bat  it  does  not  teach  us  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  judgment 
which  the  soul  is'  supposed  to  pass  uuder  when  every  single  man 
dies ;  why  then  should  we  invent  such  a  supposition,  or  believe 
Midi  a  dilclriue,  of  a  particular  judgment  in  a  separate  state  ? 

Answer.  It  is  evident  in  many  scriptures,  as  we  have  shewn 
before,  that  tiie  souls  of  men  after  death,  arc  represented  as 
enjoying  pleasure  or  punishment  in  the  separate  state.  The 
•eul  of  Laxarua  in  heaven,  the  soul  of  Dives  in  hell,  the  soul 
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of  Pbul  as  being  "  present  vsUh  the  Lard  wliivh  is  far  betig 
than  dwelling  in  this  flesh,  or  being  present  with  this'body,  d 
Therefore  there  must  be  a  sort  of  judgment,  or  sentence  of  c 
termination  passed  upon  every  such  soul  by  the  great  God,  wl 
titer  it  shall  be  hajipy  or  miserable  :  For  it  can  never  be  si 
posed  thai  happiness  or  misery  should  be  given  to  such  soi 
without  the  determination  of  God,  the  judge  of  all :  And  p< 
baps  thai  text ;  }Ieb.  ix.  27.  refers  to  it  ^^  It  is  appointed  w 
men  once  to  die^  but  after  this  the  judgment ;''  that  is^  imn 
diately  after  it. 

Or  suppose  that  in  the  separate  state,  the  pleasures  or  si 
rows  which  attended  souls  departing  from  the  body,  should 
Oily  such  as  are  the  necessary  consequents  of  a  life  spent  in  I 
))ractice  of  vice  or  virtue,  of  religion   or  ungodliness,   witht 
any  formalities  of  standing  before  a  jndgment^seat  or  a  sol^i 
sentence  of  absolution  or  condemnation  ;  yet  the  very  eotraf 
upon  this  state,  whether  it  be  of  peace  or  of  torment  must 
supposed  to  signify  that  the  state  of  that  soul  is  adjudged  or  c! 
termined  by  the  great  Governor  of  the  world  :  And  this  is 
that  is   necessarily  meant  by  a  particular  judgment  of  each  sc 
at  daith,  whether  it  pass  under  the  solemn  formalities  of  a  jud 
meiit  and  a  tribunal,  or  no. 

Objection  XIV.  If  the  saints  can  be  happy  without  aboc 
what  need  of  a  resurrection  ?  Let  the  body  be  as  refined, 
actiye,  as  powerful  and  glorious  as  it  can  be,  still  it  must  certaio 
be  a  clog  to  the  soul :  And  this  was  the  objection  that  the  heath 
philosophers  made  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  I 
christians  profess  ;  for  the  philosophers  told  them,  this  resurrc 
tioo,  which  they  called  their  highest  reward,  was  really  a  puuis 
meut. 

Answer.  The  force  of  this  objection  has  been  quite  tak 
away  before,  when  it  has  been  shewn,  Uiat  man  being  a  creatu 
com|K>unded  of  body  and  spirit,  was  designed  for  its  highc 
happiness,  and  the  perfection  of  its  nature  in  this  state  of  unio 
and  not  in  a  state  of  separation.  And  let  it  be  observed,  tfa 
when  the  body  shall  be  raised  from  the  grave,  it  shall  not  be  sw 
flesh  and  blood  as  we  now  wear,  nor  made  of  such  materials 
shall  clog  or  obstruct  the  soul  in  any  of  its  most  vigorous  and  ci 
vine  exercises  ;  but  it  shall  be  a  spiritual  body ;  1  Cor.  xv.  4 
a  body  fitted  to  serve  a  holy  and  a  glorified  spirit  in  its  actio; 
and  its  enjoyments,  and  to  render  the  spirit  capable  of  some  fu 
ther  excellencies,  both  of  action  and  enjoyment,  than  it  is  nati 
Fally  capable  of  without  a  body.  What  sort  of  qualities  tt 
)ie\v-r:iis('d  body  shall  be  endued  with,  in  order  to  increa; 
the  cxcr)ienc\v  or  the  happincsH  of  pious  souls,  will  be  in 
;;i^reut  measure  a  niy^stci  y,  or  a  secret,  till  that  blessed  morqir 
H])pear:». 
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Objection  XV.  Is  not  our  immortality  in  scriptaro,  dc8- 
Aed  as  built  upon  the  incorruptible  state  of  our  new-raisecl 
HBet ;  1  Cor.  xt.  53.  *^  This  corruptible  must  pui  on  iticor^ 
tpiiony  and  this  mortal  must  put  an  immortality.^*  But  the 
ictrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soiil  is  not  particularly  found, 
*  tau^ii  in  scripture. 

Answer.  It  is  granted  that  the  immortality  of  the  new-raised 
idy  is  built  on  that  incorruptible  sort  of  materials,  of  which  it 
to  be  formed,  or  which  shall  be  mingled  with  it,  or  the  inoor- 
iptible  qualities  which  shall  be  given  to  it  by  God  himself:  But 
le  soul  is  immortal  in  itself,  whether  with  or  witliout  a  body : 
ad  he  that  can  read  all  those  texts  of  scriptiure  which  have 
!en  before  made  use  of  in  this  essay,  wherein  the  existence  of  the 
irit  afler  the  death  of  the  body  is  so  plainly  exfH-essed,  and 
mMt  find  the  *^  immortality  of  the  soul'*  in  them,  or  the 
wfiriV%  capacity  of  existence  ii^a  separate  state  from  the  body,** 
Mt  be  left  to  his  own  sentiments  to  explain  and  verify  the  cx- 
"cssions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  some  other  way :  Or  he  must 
koowled^  that  their  expressions  are  somewhat  incautious 
A  dani^rous,  since  it  is  evident,  they  lead  thousands  and  ten 
onsands  of  wise  and  sober  readers,  into  this  sentiment  of  the 
aPrimmortality. 

Whether  the  soul  in  its  own  nature  be  necessarily  immortal 
a  point  of  philosophy,  and  not  to  be  sought  for  directly  in  scrip- 
re  :  But  whether  the  great  God  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
IS  not  appointed  souls  to  exist  in  a  separate  state  of  happiness  or 
isery  after  the  bodies  are  dead,  seems  to  me  to  be  so  plainly 
stermined  in  many  of  the  scriptures  which  have  been  cited,  as 
aves  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it. 

To  conclude,  though  I  think  the  doctrine  of  the  separate 
ste  of  souls  to  be  of  much  importance  in  Christianity,  and 
ksl  the  denial  of  it  carries  great  inconveniences,  and  weakens 
le  motives  to  virtue  and  piety,  by  putting  oflT  all  manner  of 
awards  and  punishments  at  such  a  distance  as  the  general  re- 
irrection,  yet  I  dare  not  contend  for  it  as  a  matter  of  such 
Mlute  necessity,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  christian  without 
.  But  this  must  be  confessed,  that  they  who  deny  this  doc- 
ine,  seem  to  have  need  of  stronger  inward  zeal  to  guard  them 
^Dst  temptation,  and  to  keep  their  hearts  always  alive  and 
stchful  to  God  and  religion,  since  their  motives  to  strict 
iety  and  virtue  are  sensU>ly  weakened,  by  renouncing  all  belief 
t  this  nearer  and  more  immediate  commencement  of  heavon  and 
elL 
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DISCOURSE  I.—Tk€  End  of  Time. 

RcV.  %•  5y  6. — And  the  Angel,  tthich  I  saw  stand  ttpon  \ 
SeOf  and  upon  the  Earthy  lifted  up  his  Hand  to  Heav 
and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, — Ti 
there  should  be  Time  no  longer. 

3L  HIS  is  the  oathy  and  the  89leinn  sentence  of  a  mi^ty  ang 
who  came  down  from  beayen,  and  by  the  description  of  him 
the  first  irerse,  he  seems  to  be  the  angel  of  God's  presence, 
whom  is  the  name  of  God,  eyen  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himsi 
ylbo  pronounced  and  sware,  that  time  should  be  no  longer  ; 
all  seasons  and  .times  are  now  put  into  his  hand,  together  w 
the  book  of  his  Father's  decrees  ;  Rev.  v.  7,  9.  What  spec 
age  or  period  of  time,  in  this  world  the  prophecy  refers  to,  ra 
not  be  so  easy  to  determine ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  it  may 
happily  ap])licd  to  the  period  of  every  man's  life ;  for  whensoei 
the  term  of  our  continuance  in  this  world  is  finished,  our  time 
the  present  circumstances  and  scenes  that  attend  it  shall  be 
more.  We  shall  be  swept  oflf  the  stage  of  this  visible  state  ii 
an  unseen  and  eternal  world  :  Eternity  comes  upon  us  at  on 
and  all  that  we  enjoy,  all  that  we  do,  and  all  that  we  suffer 
time  shall  be  no  longer. 

Let  us  stand  still  here  and  consider  in  the  first  place,  wl 
awful  and  important  thoughts  are  contained  in  this  sentence,  wl 
solemn  ideas  sUouId  arise  to  the  view  of  mortal  creatures,  wh 
it  shall  be  prououaeed  oonceruing  each  of  them,  tliat  time  sL 
be  DO  more. 

I  1.  ^*  The  time  of  the  recovery  of  our  nature  from  its  sin 
and  wretched  state  shall  bo  no  longer.''  We  come  into  tl 
world  fallen  creatures,  children  of  iniquity  and  heirs  of  deat 
we  have  lost  the  image  of  God  who  made  us,  and  which  c 
nature  enjoyed  in  our  first  parents ;  and,  instead  of  it,  wc  t 
changed  into  the  imnge  of  the  devil  in  the  lusts  of  the  mind, 
pride  and  malice,  in  self-sufiiciency  and  enmity  to  God  ;  and  ' 
have  put  on  also  the  image  of  the  brute  in  sinful  appetites  a 
sensualities,  and  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  nor  can  we  ever 
made  truly  lia|)py,  till  the  image  of  the  blessed  God  be  rcstor 
upon  us  till  we  are  made  holy,  as  he  is  holy,  till  we  have  a  divi 
change  passed  upon  us,  whereby  we  are  created  anew,  and  i 
formed  in  heart  and  practice.    And  this  life  is  the  only  tii 
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giTen  us  for  this  imj^ortant  change.  If  this  life  be  finislied  before 
die  image  of  God  be  restored  to  us,  this  ima^c  will  never  bo 
restored ;  but  we  shall  bear  the  likeoess  of  devils  (or  ever  ;  and 
perhaps  the  iipage  of  the  brute  too  ait>  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  be  further  off  from  God  and  all  that  is  holy,  than  ever 
we  were  ufion  earth.  • 

Of  what  infinite  importance  is  it  then,  to  be  frequently 
•wakening  ourselves  at  special  seasons  aiid  periods  of  life,  to  en- 
quire whether  this  image  of  God  is  begun  to  be  renewed,  whe- 
ther we  have  this  glorious  change  wroiigiit'  in  us,  whether  our 
desires  and  delights  are  fixed  upon  holy  and  heavenly  things,  in- 
stead of  those  sensual  and  earthly  objects,  which  draw  away  all 
our  souls  from  God  and  heaven.  Ijet  it  appear  to  us  as  a  matter 
sf  utmost  moment  to  seek  after  this  cliange  ;  let  us  pursue  it  with 
ODwearied  labours,  and  strivings  with  our  own  hearts,  and  per- 
petaal  importunities  at  the  throne  of  grace,  lost  the  voice  of  him 
who  swesura  that  there  shall  be  time  no  longer^  should  seize  us  in 
some  unexpected  moment,  and  lest  he  swear  in  his  wrath  con- 
cerning us,  Let  him  that  is  unholy  he  nnholjf  stilly  and  let  him 
thai  iijilthy  be  Jilt  hy  still;  Rev.  xxii.  11. 

II.  When  this  sentence  is  pronounced  concerning  us,  ^<  the 
season  and  the  means  of  restoring  us  to  the  favour  and  love  of 
God  shall  be  no  longer."  We  are  born  chiMren  of  wrath,  as 
well  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  inl([uily  ;''  Epii.  ii.  3.  We 
have  lost  the  original  favour  of  our  Maker  and  are  banished  from 
his  love,  and  the  superior  blessins^s  of  his  goodness;  and  yet, 
blesseil  be  the  Lord  that  we  are  not  at  present  for  ever  banished 
beyond  all  liope  :  Thin  time  of  life  is  given  to  us  to  seek  the  re- 
covery of  the  love  of  God,  by  returnini^  to  him  according  to  the 
|^l>el  of  his  Son  :  Now  is  pardon  and  peace,  now  is  grace  and 
uhation  preached  unto  men,  to  sinful  wretclied  men,  who  are 
at. enmity  with  God,  and  the  objects  of  his  high  displeasure; 
DOW  the  voice  of  mercy  calls  to  us,  ^'  This  is  the  accepted  time, 
this  is  the  day  of  salvation  ;"  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  "  To-day  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,  let  not  your  hearts  be  hardeni'd  to  refuse  it  ;^' 
Heb.  iii.  1*5.  Now  the  fountain  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  set  open 
to  wash  our  souls  from  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  now  all  the  springs  of 
hii  m.rcyare  broken  up  in  the  ministrations  of  the  gos|)el;  now 
^  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  sinners  to  himself;'*  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
and  "  he  has  sent  us  his  ministers  to  intreat  you  in  Christ's  steady 
be  ye  reconciled  to  God ;  and  we  beseech  you  in  his  name,  con- 
tinue not  one  day  or  one  hour  longer  in  your  enmity  and  rebel- 
lion, but  be  ye  reconciled  to  God  your  Creator,  and  accept  of  his 
offered  forg^iveness  and  grace,"  verse  20. 

The  moment  is  hastening  upon  us,  when  this  mighty  angel 
who  manages  tiio  affairs  of  the  kinsrdom  of  providence,  shall 
swear  concerning  every  unbelieving  and  impenitent  sinner,  that 
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tkc  '^  ftme  of  oSored  mercy  shall  be  no  longer,  the  time  of  par 
dou  and  ^race  ,iind  recoD<;iIiation  shall  be  bo  mate  :**  Th 
sound  of  this  mercj  reaches  not  to  the;  regions  of  the  dead ;  thoa 
viho  die  before  tiley  are  recoociicd,  they  die  under  the  load  of  al 
their  sins  and  roust  perish  for  eter,  without  the  least  hope  c 
glimpse  of  reoonciling  or  forgiving  grace.- 

III.  At  the  term  of  this  mortal  lifci  ^'  the  time  df  prayc 
and  repentance  ahd  scrtrice  for  God  or  man  in  (hifworld  shall  b 
iio  Iont>^r/'  Eccles.  ix.  10.  There  is  no  work^  nor  devia 
iH)r  knowUdgej  nor  ttisdomy  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goer 
rchiiher  tee  art  all  hastening,  JLet  every  sinful  creature  were 
fi)ri*  ii5k  himself^  ''  Have  I  never  yet  beg^n  to  pray  ?  Neve 
bc<^un  to  cail  \\\yon  the  mercy  of  the  God  that  made  me  ?  Neve 
begun  to  repent  of  all  my  crimes  and  follies?  Nor  begun  i 
good  oarnest  to  i\o  service  for  God,  or  to  honour  him  amoogi 
men  '""  Dreadful  thought  indeed  !  When,  it  may  be  the  ne: 
bour  we  may  be  put  out  of  all  capacity  and  opportunity  to  do 
for  over !  As  soon  as  ever  an  impenitent  sinner  has  the  veil  % 
death  drawn  over  him,  all  his  opportunities  of  this  kind  are  f< 
ever  cut  oft':  He  that  has  never  repented,  never  prayed,  nev< 
)ioiu}iir<;(i  his  Ood,  shall  never  be  able  to  pray  or  recent,  c 
do  Hny  thiiig  for  God  or  his  honour  through  all  the  ages  of  hi 
future  immortality:  Nor  is  there  any  promise  made  to  repentin 
or  r<  turning  sinners  in  the  other  world,  whither  we  are  hastening 
^-fv  fhv.  tree  falls  when  it  is  cut  downy  so  it  lieSy  and  it  must  Jc 
f'ver  he ;  pointing  to  the  north  or  the  south,  to  hell  or  heaven 
Ecclc's.  xi.  3. 

Add  indeed  (here  is  no  true  prayer,  no  sincere  repentant 
ran  he  exercised  after  this  life;  for  the  soul  that  has  waste 
awuy  »ll  its  time  £;iven  for  repentance  and  prayer,  i^  at  the  mt 
uieni  of  death  ict't  under  everlasting  hardness  of  heart ;  an 
whatsoever  enmity  against  God  and  godliness  was  found  in  tL 
ht.*art  in  tliis  world,  is  increased  in  tlie  world  to  come,  when  a 
uKtnner  of  softening  means  and  mercies  are  ever  at  an  end.  Th 
leads  me  to  the  next  thought. 

IV.  "  How  wretched  soeve^  our  state  is  at  death,  the  di 
ol  hopt?  iy  ended,  and  it  returns  no  more.'"  Be  our  circumstance 
never  so  bad,  yet  we  are  not  completely  wretched  while  tl 
time  of  hope  remains.  We  are  all  by  nature  miserable  by  reaso 
of  sin,  but  it  is  only  despair  ran  perfect  our  misery.  Therefoi 
f«)llon  angels  are  sealed  up  under  misery  because  there  is  no  d(H 
of  liope  opened  for  tliem.  l)ut  in  this  life  there  is  hope  for  tl 
%Yorst  of  sinful  men :  There  is  the  word  of  grace  and  ho|)e  calliu 
iIh  in  in  tlie  gospel ;  tliere  is  the  voice  of  divine  mercy  aoundir 
in  ti»o  sanctuary,  and  blessed  arc  they  that  hear  the  joyj 
sound;  P^.  Ixxxix.  15.  But  if  we  turn  the  deaf  ear  to  tl 
voire  oIX^mI  \i{\i\  his  Son,  and  to  all  the  tender  and  cotppaaaiona 
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calKtties  of  ft  dying  Saviour,  bope  is  battening  to  its  period ; 
ht  this  Yery  angel  wiU  shortly  swear^  that  this  joyful  sound  shall 
h  heard  no  longer. 

lie  comes  now  to  the  door  of  our  hearts,  he  sues  there  for 
admittance,  **  open  unto  me  and  receive  me  as  your  Saviour  and 
your  Lord,  give  me  and  my  gospel  free  admission^  and  I  will 
cooie  io  and  bestow  upon  you  the  riches  of  my  grace  and  all  my 
sslvatioD :  Open  your  hearts  to  me  with  the  holy  desires  and 
homUe  submission  of  penitence,  and  receive  the  blessings  of 
righteousness  and  pardon  and  eternal  life.'*  He  now  invites 
jott  to  return  to  God,  with  an  acknowledgment  and  renunciation 
sf  every  siD^  and  he  offers  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  intro- 
dace  yoQ  into  bis  Father's  presence  with  comfort :  This  is  a  day 
of  hope  for  the  vilest  and  most  hateful  criminals  ;  but  if  yoa 
esBlinue  to  refhse,  he  will  shortly  swear  in  his  wrath,  vou  shall 
never  enter  into  his  kingdom,  you  shall  never  taste  of  the  provi- 
MORS  of  his  grace,  you  shall  never  be  partakers  of  the  blessmgs 
parchased  with  his  blood.  Heb.  iii.  11,  18.  I  sware  in  my 
STofA,  saiththe  Lord,  they  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest. 

Oh  the  dreadful  state  of  sinful  creatures  who  continue  in 
sndi  obstinacy,  who  waste  away  the  means  of  grace  and  the  sea« 
mas  of  hope  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  till  the 
day  of  grace  and  hope  is  for-ever  at  an  end  with  them  ?  Hope- 
leu  creatures !  Under  the  power  and  the  plague  of  sin,  under 
the  wrath  and  curse  of  a  God,  under  the  eternal  displeasure  of 
Jetns,  who  was  once  the  minister  of  his  Father's  love,  and  they 
must  abide  under  all  this  wretchedness  through  a  long  eternity, 
tod  in  tlie  land  of  everlasting  despair.  But  1  forbear  that  theme 
St  present,  and  proceed. 

V.  At  the  moment  of  our  death  ^^  the  time  of  our  prepa* 
ration  for  the  hour  of  judgment,  and  for  the  insurance  of  nea-' 
Ten  and  happiness  snail  be  no  longer!*^  Miserable  creatures 
tliat  are  summoned  to  die  thus  unprepared !  This  life  is  tha 
ooly  time  to  prepare  for  dying,  to  get  ready  to  stand  before  the 
Jidge  of  the  whole  earth,  and  to  secure  our  title  to  the  hea« 
venly  blessedness.  Let  my  heart  enquire,  ^^  Have  I  ever  se- 
rioody  begun  to  prepare  tor  a  dying  hour,  and  to  appear  before 
the  Judge  of  all }  Have  I  ever  concerned  myself  in  good 
esrnest,  to  secure  an  interest  in  tlic  licavenly  inheritance,  when 
this  earthly  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved  ?  Have  I  ever  made 
rolerest  for  the  favour  of  God,  and  a  share  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  by  Jesus  the  great  Mediator,  while  he  afforded  life  and 
timer' 

Death  is  daily  and  hourly  hastening  upon  us  i  Death  is  the 
king  of  terrors,  and  will  fultil  all  his  nauie  to  every  soul  ttiat  ia 
unprepared.  It  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  then  for  every  one  of  ils, 
iioce  we  must  die,  to  search  and  icel  whether  death  has  lost  its 

A'oi..  VII.  D 
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■ting  or  no :  Whether  it  betaken  away  bv  the  blood  of  Chriil 
Is  this  blood  sprinkled  on  my  conscience,  by  the  hunpble  exorcfi 
of  faith  on  a  dying  Saviour  ?  Are  the  terrors  of  death  removei 
and  am  I  prepared  to  meet  it  by  the  sanctifying  influences  of  th 
blessed  Spirit?  Have  I  such  an  interest  in  the  covenant  < 
'  grace  as  takes  away  the  sting  of  death,  as  turns  the  curse  int 
a  blessing,  and  changes  the  dark  scenes  of  death  into  the  com 
roencement  of  a  new  and  everlasting  life?  This  is  that *prepa 
ration  for  dying  for  which  our  time  of  life  was  given  us,  an 
happy  are  those  who  are  taught  of  God  to  make  this  use  of  it 

Judgment  is  making  haste  towards  us ;  months  and  days  i 
divine  patience  are  flying  swift  away,  and  the  laa(  great  daj  i 
Just  at  hand  :  Then  we  must  ^ive  an  account  of  allUiat  has  oei 
done  in  the  bodt/y  whether  tt  has  been  good  or  evil ;  2  Cor..,i 
10.  And  what  a  dismal  and  distressing  surprize  will  it  be^.'l 
have  the  Judge  come  upon  us  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  terroi 
while  we  have  no  good  account  to  give  at  his  demand  ?  An 
yet  this  is  the  very  end  and  design  of  all  our  time,  whic 
is  lengthened  out  to  us  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  of  all  tb 
advantages  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  this  life,  tiiat  we  may  I 
ready  to  render  up  our  account,  with  joy  to  the  Judge  of  all  tli 
eartli. 

Heaven  is  not  ours  by  birth  and  inheritance,  as  lands  iui 
booses  on  earth  descend  to  us  from  our  earthly  parents.  We  i 
well  as  they  are  by  nature  unfit  for  heaven  and  children  of  wratli 
but  we  may  be  born  again,  we  may  be  born  of  God,  and  becooi 
heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  through  Jesus  Christ:  W 
may  be  renewed  into  the  temper  and  spirit  of  heaven  ;  and  tU 
life  is  the  only  season  that  is  given  us  for  this  important  change 
Shall  we  let  our  days  and  years  pass  away,  one  after  anothi 
in  long  succession,  and  continue  the  children  of  wrath  still 
Are  we  contented  to  go  on  this  year  as  the  last,  without 
title  to  heaven,  witliout  a  divine  temper,  and  without  any  pre 
paration  for  the  busioebs,  or  the  blessedness  of  that  happ 
world  ? 

VI.  When  this  life  comes  to  an  end,  '^  the  time  of  all  ou 
earthly  comforts  and  amusements  shall  be  no  more.'*  We  ahai 
have  none  of  these  sensible  things  around  us  to  employ  or  enter 
tain  our  eyes  or  our  ears,  to  gratify  our  appetites,  to  sooth  ou 
passions,  or  to  support  our  spirits  in  distress.  All  the  inflnil 
variety  of  cares,  labours  and  joys,  which  surrounded  ua  here 
shall  be  no  more  ;  life  whh  all  the  busy  scenes,  and  the  pleaa 
ing  satisfactions  of  it  dissolve  and  perisli  together :  Have  i 
care  then  that  you  do  not  make  any  of  them  your  chief  hope,  fin 
they  are  but  tlie  things  of  time,  they  are  all  short  and  dying  en- 
joyments. 

Under  the  various  calamities  of  tliii  Ufc  wc  find  a  variety 
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olT'seiiBible  reliefs,  and  oar  thouophts  and  souls  are  called  away 
from  their  sorrows  by  present  business,  or  diverted  by  present 
pleasure ;  but  all  these  avocations  and  amusements  will  forsake 
us  at  once,  when  we  drop  tliis  mortal  tabernacle  ;  we  must  enter 
akme  into  the  world  of  spirits,   and  live  without  them  there. 

Whatsoever  kgC^ies  or  terrors,  or  huge  distresses  we  may 
meet  with  in  that  urikbown  region,  we  shall  have  none  of  these 
sensible  enjoyments  to  soften  and  allay  them,  no  drop  of  sweet- 
ness to  mix  with  that  bitter  cup,  no  scenes  of  gaity  and  merri- 
ment to  relieve  the  gloom  of  that  utter  darkness,  or  to  soothe 
tbe  angnith  of  that  eternal  heart-ach.  O  take  heed  my  friends, 
tiiat  your  souls  do  not  live  too  much  on  any  of  the  satisfactiona 
it  this  Efe,  that  your  affections  be  not  set  upon  them  in  too  a 
hi^  degree,  that  you  make  them  not  your  idols  and  your  chief 
gM^  lest  you  be  left  helpless  and  miserable  under  everlasting 
ifisai^mntmcnt,  for  they  cannot  follow  you  into  the  world  of 
sodi  :  they  are  the  things  of  time,  and  they  have  no  place  in 
eternity.  Read  what  caution  the  apostle  Paul  gives  us  in  our 
eoDverse  with  the  dearest  comforts  of  life  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  29.  The 
time  it  short ;  and  let  thfisewho  have  the  largest  affluence  of  teni'*. 
foral  blesxingSf  wlio  have  the  nearest  and  kindest  relatives^  and 
.  the  most  endeared  friendships  be  mortified  to  them,  and  be  in 
9sme  sense,  as  though  they  had  them  noty  for  ye  cannot  possess 
tkrm  fans,  St.  Peter  joins  in  the  same  sort  of  advice  ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  7.  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,  therefore  be  ye  sober^ 
be  ^e  moderate  in  every  enjoyment  on  earth,  and  prepare  to 
part  with  them  all  when  the  angel  pronounces,  that  time  shall 
be m>  longer:  His  sentence  puts  an  effectual  period  to  every  joy 
io  this  life,  and  to  every  hope  that  is  not  eternal. 

Thus  we  h-we  taken  a  brief  survey,  what  are  the  solemn 
and  awful  thoughts  relating  to  such  mortal  creatures  in  general, 
which  arc  contained  in  this  voice  or  sentence  of  the  angel,  that 
time  shall  be  no  lonsTfT.     In  the 

Ik? 

Second  place,  let  us  proceed  further  and  enquire  a  little 
^  what  are  tho^  terrors  which  will  attend  sinners,  impenitent 
ainnera  al  the  end  of  liuie. 

I.  '^  A  dreadful  account  must  he  given  of  all  this  lost  and 
wasted  time.  When  the  judge  shall  ascend  his  throne  in  the 
air,  and  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  are  brought  before 
hini,  the  grand  entjuiry  will  he,  what  have  you  done  with  all 
the  time  of  life  in  yondiT  world  ?  *^  ^  uu  spent  thirty  or  forty 
tears  ttiere,  or  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  and  I  gave,  you  this 
lime  witJi  a  thousand  opportunities  and  means  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation ;  what  have  you  done  with  them  all  ?  How  many  sab- 
baths did  1  afford  )uu  ?  How  many  sermons  have  you  heard? 
How  many  seahons  did  I  give  you  for  prayer  and  retirement 
and  converse  with  (Jod  and  your  own  souls  ?     Did  you  impruva 

*  d3 
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time  well  ^  Did  you  pray  ?  Did  you  converse  wilb  your  sou 
and  witli  Qod  i  Or  did  you  siifier  time  to  slide  away  in  a  thoi 
sand  impertinences^  and  neglect  Uie  one  thing  necessary  ?" 

II.  *^  A  fruitless  and  bitter  mourning  for  the  waste  ai 
ahusc  of  time/*  will  be  another  consequence  of  your  foil 
Wiiatsoever  satisfaction  yon  may  take  now  in  passing  time  awi 
merrily  and  without  thinking,  it  must  not  pass  away  so  for  ev« 
If  the  approaches  of  death  do  not  awaken  you,  yet  judgroe 
will  do  itk  Your  consciences  will  be  worried  with  terrible  reflc 
tions  on  your  foolish  conduct. 

O  could  we  but  hear  the  complaints  of  the  aonis  in  b 
what  multitudes  of  them  would  be  found  g^aning  out  this  di 
inai  note,  <^  how  hath  my  time  been  lost  in  '  vanity,  and  my  m 
is  now  lost  for  ever  in  distress  :*'  How  might  I  have  shone  ataio] 
tlie  saints  in  heaven,  had  I  wisely  improved  the  time  whicbirtf 
given  me  on  earth,  given  me  on  purpose  to  prepare  for  des 
and  heaven  ?  Then  they  will  for  ever  curse  themselves^  ai 
Call  themselves  eternal  fools  for  hearkening  to  the  temptations 
flesh  and  sense,  which  wasted  their  time  and  deprived  them 
eternal  treasures. 

a  r 

III.  Another  of  the  terrors  which  will  seize  uponimpenitc 
sinners  at  the  end  of  time,  will  be  endless  despair  of  the  recove 
df  lost  time,  and  of  those  blessings  whose  hope  is  for  ever  h 
with  it.  There  are  blessings  offered  to  sinful  miserable  men 
time,  which  will  never  be  offered  in  eternity,  nor  put  witb 
tlieir  reach  for  ever.  The  gospel  hath  no  calls,  no  invitatioi 
no  encouragements,  no  promises  for  the  dead  who  have  lost  ai 
wasted  their  time  and  are  perished  widiuut  hope.  The  regi 
of  sorrow,  whither  the  judge  shall  drive  impenitent  sinners,  ii 
dark  and  desolate  place,  where  light  and  hope  can  nev 
come:  jbut  fruitless  repentance,  with  horrors  and  agonies  of  soi 
and  doleful  despair  reign  tlirough  that  world,  without  o 
gleam  of  light,  or  hope,  or  one  moment  of  intermission.  Th 
will  despairing  unners  gnaw  their  tongues  for  anguish  of  hea 
and  curse  themselves  with  long  execrations,  and  curse  tk 
fellow-sinners,  who  assisted  them  to  waste  their  time,  and  to  ri 
their  souls. 

IV.  The  last  terror  I  shall  mention,  which  will  attend  si 
Hers  at  the  end  of  time  is,  *'  an  eternal  suffering  of  ail  the  pai 
ful  And  dismal  coosequeuces  of  lost  and  wasted  time."  Note 
smile  from  the  face  of  God  for  ever,  not  one  glimpse  of  love 
mercy  ia  his  countenance,  not  one  word  of  grace  from  Jei 
Christ,  who  was  once  the  chief  messenger  of  the  grace  of  G< 
Dot  one  favourable  regard  from  all  the  holy  saints  and  angel 
but  the  fire  and  brimstone  burn  without  end,  atid  the  smoke  oft 
their  torment  will  ascend  for  ever  and  every  hejcrtf  the  thront 
Cod  and  the  Lamb ;  Rev.  xiv.  11. 
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lYho  knoi?8  how  keen  and  bittor  ^ill  be  Ihc  ii^onies  of  an 
awakeneil  conscience,  and  the  venc^'ancc  of  a  provoked  God  in 
lint  worhl  of  misery  ?  Ilnw  will  you  cry  out,  **  O  what  9  wretch 
kiTe  I  been,  to  renounce  all  the  advices  of  a  compassionate  Father, 
when  he  would  have  persuaded  me  to  improve  the  time  of  youtU 
and  heahh  !  Alas,  1  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  bis  advice,  and  now 
time  ia  lost,  and  my  hopes  of  mercy  for  ever  perished.  How 
bave  I  treated  with  ridicule  among  my  vain  companions,  the 
compasaionate  and  pious  councils  of  my  aged  parents,  who 
hboured  fur  my  salvation  ?  How  have  I  scorned  the  tender  ad- 
BMMiitiona  of  a  motiier,  and  wasted  that  time  in  sinning  and 
teosuaiity,  which  should  have  been  spent  in  prayer  and  devotion  ; 
Aad  Qod  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  my  cries  now,  and  is  regardleaa 
.^  all  my  groanings."  This  sort  of  anguish  of  Spirit,  with  loud 
aadcttttiDg  complaints  would  destroy  life  itself,  and  these  inward 
terrors  would  sting  their  souls  to  death,  if  there  could  be  any  such 
thug  aa  dying  there.  Such  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  bitter  agonica 
would  break  their  hearts  and  dissolve  their  being,  if  the  heart 
eoald  break,  or  the  being  could  be  dissolved  :  But  immortalitv 
ii  their  dreadful  portion ;  immortality  of  sorrows,  to  punish 
their  wicked  and  wilful  abuse  of  time,  and  that  waste  of  the 
Beafia  of  grace  they  were  guilty  of  in  their  mortal  state. 

["  Here  this  discourse  may  be  divided.'*] 

I  proceed  in  the  last  place  to  consider  what  reflections  may 
be  made  on  this  discourse,  or  what  are  some  of  the  profitablo 
ksiona  to  be  learned  from  it. 

Reflection  I.  We  may  learn  with  great  evidence,  the  ines- 
timable worth  and  value  of  time,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
ve  not  prepared  for  eternity.  Every  hour  you  live,  is  an  hour 
kager  given  yon  to  prepare  for  dying,  and  to  save  a  soul.  If  you 
were  but  apprized  of  the  worth  of  your  own  souls,  you  would  better 
ksow  the  worth  of  days  and  hours,  and  of  every  passing  mo- 
ment, for  they  are  given  to  secure  your  immortal  interest,  and 
mre  a  aoul  from  everlasting  misery.  And  you  would  be  zealous 
ssd  importunate  in  the  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God,  upon 
s  meditation  of  the  shortness  of  life ;  Ps.  xc.  12.  So  teach  us  to 
number  our  daysj  as  to  apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom:  that  is,  so 
teach  us  to  consider,  how  few  and  uncertain  our  days  are,  that 
we  may  be  truly  wise  in  preparing  for  the  end  of  them. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  to  be  ever  ready  for  the 
end  of  time,  ready  to  hear  this  awful  sentence,  conflrmecl  with  the 
oath  of  the  glorious  angel,  that  time  shall  be  no  longer.  The 
terrora,  or  the  comforts  of  a  dying  bed  depends  upon  it :  The 
solemn  and  decisive  voice  of  judt^ment  depends  upon  it :  The 
joys  and  the  sorrows  of  a  long  eternity  depend  npon  it :  Go  now, 
escelesa  ainner,  and,  in  the  view  of  such  things  as  these,  go  and 
trifle  away  tlm^  aa  you  bate  done  before;  time^  tliat  invaluable 
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treuare !  Go,  and  venture  the  losg  of  your  souls,  and  the  h< 
of  heaven,  and  your  eternal  happiness,  in  ^'asting  away 
remnant  hours  or  raomcnts  of  life :  But  remember  the  a' 
voice  of  the  angel  is  hastening  towards  you,  and  the  soui 
just  breaking  in  upon  you,  that  time  shall  be  no  longer.     ^ 

II.  ^^  A  due  sense  of  time,  hastening  to  its  period, 
furnish  us  vrith  perpetual  new  occasions  of  holy  meditation?' 

Do  I  observe  the  declining  day,  and  the  setting  sun,  ! 
ing  into  darkness  ?  So  declines  the  day  of  hfe,  the  hour 
labour,  and  the  season  of  grace  :  O  may  I  finish  my  ap|)oi 
work  with  honour  ere  the  light  is  fled  !  May  I  improve  the  s 
ing  hours  of  grace  ere  the  sliadows  of  the  evening  overtake 
and  my  time  of  working  is  no  more  ! 

Do  I  see  the  moon  gliding  along  through  midnight, 
fulfilling  her  stages  in  the  dusky  sky  ?  This  plauet  also  is  i 
suring  out  my  life,  and  bringing  the  number  of  my  montl 
their  end*  May  I  be  prepared  to  take  leave  of  the  sun 
moon,  and  bid  ailieu  to  these  visible  heavens,  and  all  the  tw 
ling  glories  of  them  !  These  are  all  but  the  measurers  oj 
time,  and  hasten  me  op  towards  eternity. 

Am  I  walking  in  a  garden,  and  stand  still  to  observe 
alow  motion  of  the  shadow  upon  a  dial  there  ?  |t  passes  ovei 
hour  lines  with  aq  imperceptible  progress,  yet  it  will  tpucl 
last  line  of  duy-Iigl|t  shortly :  So  riiy  hours  and  my  monr 
move  onward  with  a  silent  pace ;  but  tliey  will  arrive  with 
tainty  at  the  Ia3t  limit,  how  heedless  soever  I  am  of  their  mo 
and  how  thoughtless  soever  1  may  be  of  the  improveme 
time,  or  of  the  end  of  it. 

Does  a  new  year  commence,  and  the  first  morring  of  it  c 
upon  me?  Let  me  remember,  that  the  last  year  was  fini^ 
and  gone  over  my  head,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  entr 
of  the  present :  I  have  one  year  less  to  travel  through  this  wi 
and  to  fulfil  the  variou.s  services  of  a  travellin:^  state:  Mai 
diligence  in  duty  be  doubled;  since  the  number  of  iny  uppoi 
years  is  diminished  ! 

Do  1  find  a  new  birlh-day,  in  my  survf»y  of  tlie  calen 
the  day  wherein  I  entered  upon  the  stage  of  mortuhty,  and 
Lorn  into  thi;i  world  of  sins,  if railties,  and  sorrows,  in  ord< 
my  probation  for  a  better  state  ?  Blessed  I^rd,  how  mi»c)i  I 
1  siient  already  of  this  mortal  life,  this  sieason  of  my  pr(Tba 
and  how  little  am  I  prepared  for  that  happier  world  ?  How 
ready  for  my  dying  moment  ?  I  am  hastening;  !i(>urly  to  the 
of  tbo  life  of  man,  which  began  at  my  nativity  :  Am  I  yet  I 
of  God  ?  Have  I  begun  the  life  of  a  saint  ?  Am  I  preparer 
ibftt  awful  day,  which  shall  determine  the  number  of  my  mo 
M  oQrth  ?  Am  I  fit  to  be  born  into  tiie  world  of  spirits  thrc 
(^  «(rajght  gate  of  d^ath  ?  Am  I  renewed  in  all  the  powei 
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mj  nature^  and  made  meet  to  enter  into  that  uiiBeeii  world* 
wbcre  there  ahall  be  no  more  of  these  revohitions  of  days  and 
yesrs,  but  one  eternal  day  fills  up  all  the  space  with  divine  plea* 
Mire,  or  one  eternal  night  mih  long  and  deplorable  distress  and 
darkoesa? 

When  I  see  aYriend  expiring,  or  the  corpse  of  my  neighbour 
conveyed  to  the  grave :  Alas !  their  months  and  minutes  are  all 
determined,  and  the  seasons  of  their  trial  are  finished  for  ever ; 
tbey  are  gone  to  their  eternal  home,  and  the  estate  of  their  soula 
itued  unchangeably  :  The  angel  that  has  sworn,  their  **  time 
tkall  be  no  lomer,^  has  concluded  their  hopes,  or  has  finished 
their  feara,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  righteous  judgment, 
ins  dcicided  their  misery  or  happiness  for  a  long  immortalitv. 
Take  this  warningi  O  my  soul,  and  think  of  thy  own  removal ! 

IkTt  we  standing  in  the  church-yard,  paying  the  last  ho- 
DOors  to  the  relics  of  our  fnends  ?  What  a  number  of  hillocks  of 
death  appear  all  around  us  !  What  are  the  tomb-stones,  but  me« 
moriala  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  to  inform  us  of  the  pe- 
riod of  all  their  lives,  and  to  point  out  the  day,  when  it  was  said 
to  each  of  them,  your  '*  time  ihall  be  vo  longer^'*  O  may  I 
readily  learn  this  important  lesson,  that  my  turn  is  hastening 
too !  Such  a  little  hillock  shall  shortly  arise  for  me,  on  some  un* 
known  spot  of  ground,  it  shall  cover  this  flesh,  and  these  bones 
of  mine  in  darkness,  and  shall  hide  them  from  the  light  of  the 
MID,  and  from  the  sight  of  man,  till  the  heavens  be  no  more. 

Perhaps  some  kind  surviving  friend  mny  engi'ave  my  name, 
with  the  number  of  my  days,  Upon  a  plain  funeral  stone,  without 
ornament,  and  below  envy  :  There  shall  my  tomb  stand,  among 
the  rest,  as  a  fresh  monument  of  the  frailty  of  nature,  and  the 
end  of  time.  It  is  possible  some  friendly  foot  may,  now  and 
then,  visit  the  place  of  my  repose,  and  some  tender  eye  may  be- 
dew the  cold  memorial  with  a  tear  :  One  or  another  of  my  old 
aeqoaintance  may  possibly  attend  there,  to  learn  the  silent  lecture 
of  mortality  from  my  grave-stone,  which  my  lips  are  now  preach- 
isg  aloud  to  the  world :  And  if  love  and  sorrow  should  reach  so 
fcr,  perhaps,  while  his  soul  is  melting  in  his  eye-lids,  and  hia 
voice  scarce  finds  an  utterance,  he  will  point  with  his  finger,  and 
ibew  hia  companion  the  month,  and  the  day  of  my  decease.  O 
(hat  solemn,  that  awful  day,  which  shall  finish  my  appointed  time 
on  earth,  and  put  a  full  period  to.  all  the  designs  .of  my  hearty 
lod  all  the  labours  of  my  tongue  and  pen  ! 

Think,  O  my  soul !  that  while  friends  or  strangers  are  en* 
jpiged  on  that  spot,  and  reading  the  date  of  thy  departure  hence, 
thou  wilt  be  fixed  under  a  decisive  and  unchangeable  sentence, 
rqoiGing  in  the  rewards  of  time  well-improved,  or  su^ering  the 
bog  sorrows  which  shall  attend  the  abuse  of  it,  in  an  unknown 
worid  of  bappineaa  or  misery. 
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*:lUfleet!oii  III.  We  may  learn,  from  tliis  diaooorse^  ^  t 
•llijpid  folly  and  madneu  of  thoae,  who  are  terribly  afinaid  of  I 
end  of  time,  whenaoever  they  think  of  it,  and  yet  they  know  r 
what  to  do  with  their  time,  as  it  runs  off  claily  and  ho4irl] 
They  find  their  soula  unready  for  death,  and  yet  they  live  frc 
year  to  year^  without  any  further  preparation  for  dyinfi^ :  Th 
waate  away  their  houra  oi  leisure  in  mere  trifling,  they  lose  thi 
aeaaons  of  grace,  their  means  and  opportunities  of  salvation  ir 
thoughtless  and  shameful  manner,  as  though  they  had  no  businc 
to  employ  them  in ;  they  live  as  thougli  they  had  nothing  to 
with  all  their  time  but  to  eat  and  drink,  and  be  easy  and  mer 
From  the. rising  to  the  setting  sun,  you  find  them  still  in  purs 
of  impertinencies ;  they  waste  God's  sacred  time,  as  well  as  th 
own,  either  in  a  lazy,  indolent,  and  careless  humour,  or  in  f 
lowing  after  vanity,  sin,  and  madness,  while  the  end  of  time 
hastening  upon  them. 

What  multitude^  are  there  of  the  race  of  Adam,  both 
higher  and  in  lower  ranks,  who  are  ever  complaining  they  wi 
lemure ;  and  when  they  have  a  release  from  business,  for  c 
day  or  one  hour,  they  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  that  U 
day,  nor  how  to  lay  out  one  of  the  hours  of  it  for  any  valua 
purpose  i  Those  in  higher  stations,  and  richer  drcumstanc 
have  most  of  their  time  at  their  own  command  and  disposal ;  b 
by  their  actual  disposal  of  it,  you  plainhr  see  they  know  not  wl 
it  is  good  for,  nor  what  use  to  make  oi  it ;  they  are  quite  a1 
loss  how  to  get  rid  of  this  tedious  thing,  cdled  time,  which  I 
daily  as  a  burden  on  their  hands.  Indeed,  if  their  head  ac 
or  their  face  grow  pale,  and  a  physician  feel  their  pulse^  or  Ic 
wishfully  on  their  countenance,  and  especially,  if  he  should  shi 
his  head,  or  tell  them  his  fears,  that  they  will  not  hold  out  loj 
what  surprize  of  soql,  what  agonies  and  terrors  seize  them  01 
sudden,  for  fear  of  the  end  of  time  ?  For  they  are  conscious  h 
unfit  they  are  for  eternity :  Yet  when  the  pain  vanishes,  and  tl 
feel  health  again,  they  are  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever,  what  to 
with  the  remnant  of  life. 

O  the  painful  and  unhappy  ignorance  of  the  sons  a 
daughters  of  men,  that  are  sent  hither  on  a  trial  for  cterni 
and  yet  know  not  how  to  pass  away  time  !  They  know  not  h 
to  wear  out  life,  and  get  soon  enough  to  the  end  of  the  da 
They  doze  their  hours  away,  or  saunter  from  place  to  pla 
without  any  design  or  meaning :  They  enquire  of  every  one  th 
meet,  what  they  shall  do  to  kill  time,  as  the  French  phrase 
because  they  cannot  spend  it  fast  enough  :  They  are  perpetua 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  others,  to  laugli,  or  sjiort,  or  tri 
with  them,  and  to  help  them  oflT  with  this  dead  weight  of  tin 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  if  you  do  but  mention  the  end 
time;  they  are  dreadfuUy  afraid  of  coming  near  it.    What  fo 
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aid  distraetioB  is  tbis  f  What  aottiah  inconustency  is  foiiad  ia 
the  heftrtand  practice  of  sinful  men  ;  Eocles.  ix.  3.  *'  The  hetbrt 
^  tke  sans  of  men  is  full  of  evil  j  madness  is  in  their  heart 
while  ihejf  live^  and  after  that,  thejf  go  down  to  the  dead.^^ 

O  that  these  loiterers  would  once  consider,  that  time  loitera 
lot!  days  and  hours,  monilis  and  years  loiter  not ;  each  of  thein 
lies  away  with  swiftest  wiiig^,  as  fast  as  succession  admits  of,  and 
bears  them  onward  to  the  goal  of  eternity.  If  they  dcby  %nd 
linger,  among  toys  and  shadows,  time  knows  no  delay  ;  and  they 
wiHone  day  learn  by  bitter  experience,  what  substantial,  impor* 
tint,  and  eternal  blessings  they  have  lost  by  their  criminal  and 
shsincftd  waste  of  time.  The  apostle  Peter  assures  them  ;  S 
Pd.  u.  S.  Though  they  slumber  and  sleep  in  a  lethargy  of  sio^ 
w  that  you  cannot  awaken  them,  yet  "  their  judgment  linger* 
elk  not,  and  their  damnation  slumbereth  not,**  The  awful  mo« 
ment  is  hastening  u|>on  them,  which  shall  teach  them  terribly  the 
tnie  Talue  of  time.  Then  they  would  give  all  the  golden  plea* 
wi:esy  and  the  riclies,  and  the  grandeur  of  this  world,  to  pur* 
diase  one  short  day  more,  or  .one  hour  of  time,  wherein  they 
night  repent,  and  return  to  God,  and  get  within  the  reach  of 
bope  and  salvation  :  But  time,  and  salvation,  and  hope  are  all 
fsniahed,  and  fled,  and  gone  out  of  their  reach,  for  ever. 

Reflection  IV.  Learn,  from  such  meditations  as  these,  "  the 
ridi  mercy  of  God,  and  t/14:  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ia 
giving  us  so  long  a  warning,  before  he  swears  that  time  shall  be 
no  morem**  Every  stroke  of  sickness  is  a  warning-piece,  that 
fife  is  coming  to  its  period  :  Every  death  amongst  our  friends 
and  acquaintance  is  anotlier  tender  and  painful  admonition,  that 
oor  death  also  is  at  hand  :  The  end  of  every  week  and  every 
tiswning  sabbath  is  another  warning;  every  sermon  we  hear  of 
the  shortness  of  time  and  the  uncertainty  of  life  is  a  fresh  intima- 
tion, that  the  great  angel  will  shortly  pronounce  a  period  u|>ou 
ill  our  time.  How  inexcusable  shall  we  be  if  we  turn  the  deaf 
tsr  to  all  these  warnings  r  St.  Peter  advises  us  to  <<  count  the 
long-suffering  of  the  £ord  for  salvation**  2.  Pet.  iii.  15.  and  to 
secure  our  eternal  safety,  and  our  escape  from  hell  during  the 
leason  of  his  lengthened  grace. 

Alas  !  How  long  has  Jesus,  and  his  mercy,  and  his  gospel 
waited  on  you,  before  you  began  to  think  of  the  things  of  your 
everlasting  peace  ?  And  if  you  are  now  solemnly  awakened,  yet 
how  long  has  he  waited  on  you,  with  fresh  admonitions  and  witli 
special  providences,  with  mercies  and  judgments,  with  promises 
and  invitations  of  grace,  with  tlireatenings  and  words  of  terror, 
sod  with  the  whispers  and  advices  of.  his  own  Spirit,  since  you 
began  to  ace  your  danger  ?  And,  after  all  have  you  yet  sincerely 
repented  of  sin  ?  Have  you  yet  received  the  offered  grace } 
UiTc  you  giTen  up.  yourselves  to  the  Lord^  and  laid  bold  of  hia 
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•alf|{i)Hon  ?  ^^  rA/;s  is  the  mccepted  /tW,  /A»  is  the  day  ^f  9mh< 
Han  ;^'  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  *•  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  hisvme^  karA 
not  your  hearts  {"^  Heb.  iii.  7 — 11.  It  is  never  said|  through  f 
the  bible,  that  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  grace,  or  to-morrow 
the  time  of  acx^eptance  :  It  is  the  present  hour  only  that 
oflfered.  Every  day  and  every  hour  is  a  mercy  of  unknown  in 
portance  to  siiilul  men  :  It  is  a  mercy,  O  ainnen^  that  yi 
Awaked  not  this  morning  in  hell,  und  that  you  were  not  fix< 
without  remedy  beyond  the  reach  of  hope  and  mercy. 

Reflection  V.  Learn  from  this  discourse  what  *'  a  very  us 
ful  practice  it  would  be,  to  set  ourselves,  often  before-hand, 
at  the  end  of  time,"  to  imagine  ourselves  just  under  the  soui 
of  the  voice  of  this  mighty  angel,  or  at  the  tribunal  of  ChriJ 
and  to  call  our  souls  to  a  solemn  account,  'in  what  manner  \ 
have  past  away  all  our  leisure  time  hitherto :  I  mean,  all  th 
time  which  hath  not  been  laid  out  in  the  necessities  of  the  natei 
life,  for  its  support  and  its  needful  refreshment,  or  in  the  due  ai 
proper  employments  of  the  civil  life  ;  both  these  are  allowed  at 
required  by  the  God  of  nature,  and  the  God  of  providence  wl 
governs  the  world  ;  but  what  hast  thou  done,  O  man,  O  woma 
what  hast  thou  done  with  all  the  hours  of  leisure,  which  mig 
have  been  laid  out  on  far  better  employments,  and  to  far  nobi 
purposes  ?  Give  me  leave  to  enter  ipto  particulars  a  little,  f 
generals  do  but  seldom  convince  the  roiqd^  or  awaken  the  oo: 
science,  or  affect  the  heart, 

1.  Have  you  not  slumbeped  or  squandered  away  too  mii< 
time  without  any  useful  purpose  or  design  at  all  ^  IIow  mai 
are  there  that  when  they  have  morning  hours  on  their  hands,  o 
pass  them  off  on  their  beds,  and  lose  and  forget  time  in  a  litl 
more  sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber  ;  a  few  impertinencies  wi 
breakfast  and  dressing,  wear  out  the  morning  without  Go 
And  how  many  afternoon  and  evening  hours  arc  worn  away 
such  sauntering  idleness,  as  I  have  described,  that  when  t 
night  comes,  they  cannot  review  one  half  hour^s  useful  wor 
from  the  dawn  of  the  morning  to  the  hour  of  rest.  Time 
gone  and  vanished,  and.  aa  they  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
while  it  was  present,  so  now,  it  is  past,  they  know  not  what  th 
have  done  with  it :  They  keep  no  account  of  it,  and  are  nev 
prepared  to  come  to  a  reckoning  :  But  will  the  g^reat  Judge 
all  take  this  fpr  an  answer  to  such  a  solemn  enquiry  ? 

2.  Have  you  never  laid  out  mucli  more  time,  than  w 
needful,  in  recreations,  and  pleasures  of  sense  i  Recreations  ii 
jiot  unlawful,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary,  and  proper  to  relic 
the  fatigue  of  the  spirits,  when  they  are  tired  with  business 
labour,  and  to  prepare  for  new  labours  and  new  businesses  :  B 
have  we  not  followed  sports  without  measure,  and  without  d 
limitation  ?  Hath  UQt  some  of  that  very  time  been  spent  ip  thei 
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ihiA  shoakL  have  been  laid  out  in  preparin:;  Tor  d(>ath  and>jMar« 
aitji  aofl  aeduns;  tilings  of  far  higher  iinpoi'tance  ? 

3.  Have  you  not  waf^tcd  too  much  time  in  your  frequent 
thin,  and  what  you  call  good  company,  and  in  places  of  puhlic 
retort.  Hath  not  the  tavern,  or  the  coflbe.-housfs  or  tiie  ale- 
bouse  seen  and  known  you,  from  hour  to  hour,  for  a  whole  even- 
ing, and  that  sometimes  before  the  trade  or  I'<ilioiir«  of  the  day 
li^Id  have  been  ended  P  \)iA  when  your  bihie,  and  your  cloKct, 
or  the  devotion  of  your  family,  have  !iomoliuK>4  called  upon  your 
CDOScience,  have  you  not  turned  a  deaf  ear  (o  (hem  ail? 

4.  Have  not  useless  and  impertinent  visits  [nicn  made  to  no 
good  purpose,  or  been  prolonged  beyond  all  nccessilyor  improve- 
oent  ?  When  your  conversation  runs  low,  even  to  the  drot^s,  and 
both  you  and  your  friends  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  say  next, 
ind  knew  not  how  to  fill  up  the  time,  yet  the  visit  must  go  on, 
ifld  time  roust  be  wasted.  Sometimes  the  wind  and  the  wea- 
ther, and  twenty  insignificancies,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  scan* 
dilof  persons  or  families,  have  come  into  your  relic*,  that  there 
night  not  be  too  long  a  silence :  But  not  one  word  of  God  or 
soodness  could  find  room  to  enter  in,  and  relieve  the  <iuii  hour, 
unone  of  this  time  ever  to  be  accountel  for  ?  And  will  it  sound 
well  in  the  ears  of  the  great  Judge,  '^  We  ran  to  Ihe^c  sorry 
topics,  these  slanderous  and  backbiting  stories,  because  we  could 
not  tell  what  to  talk  of,  aud  we  knew  not  how  to  spend  our 
time;' 

5.  Have  you  not  been  guilty  of  frequent,  and  even  per* 
petoal  delays  or  neglects  of  your  proper  necessary  business  in  the 
dvil  life,  or  in  the  solemn  duties  of  religion,  by  busying  your« 
•elves  in  some  other  needless  thing,  under  this  pretence,  <<  It  ia 
time  enough  yet !" 

Have  you  learned  that  important  and  eternal  rule  of  pru- 
dence, ^'  never  delay  till  to-morrow,  what  may  be  done  to-day  ; 
never  put  oflT,  till  the  next  hour,  what  may  be  done  in  this  ?'* 
Have  you  not  often  experienced  your  c)wn  disap|>ointment  and 
Mly  by  these  delays  ?  And  yet  have  you  ever  so  rcpcntel,  as  to 
learn  to  mend  them  ?  Solomon  tells  us  ;  Eccles.  iii.  1.  There  is 
A  time  for  ever?/  purpose^  ami  evert/  work  undt^r  the  sun  :  a  pro- 
I»erandf  agreeable  time  for  every  lawful  work  of  nature  and  life ; 
ind  it  is  the  business  and  care  of  a  wise  man  to  do  proper  work 
in  proper  time ;  but  when  we  have  let  slip  the  proper  season,  how 
oDen  have  we  been  utterly  disappointed  ?  Have  we  not  sustained 
great  inconveniencies  r  And  sometimes  it  hath  so  happened,  that 
We  could  never  do  that  work  or  business  at  all,  because  another 

E roper  season  for  it  hatli  never  offered  :  Time  hath  been  no  more, 
'elix  put  off  his  discourse  with  Paul,  about  tlie  faith  of  Christy 
and  righieousnesSf  and  judgment  to  comey  to  a  wore  convenient 
tiw^^  whidi  probably  never  came ;  Acts  xxiv.  25.     And  the 
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word  of  God  teaches  us,  that  if  we  neglect  our  salfalion  in  tk 
present  day  of  grace,  the  aogel,  in  my  text,  is  ready  to  Bif^ 
that  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

Here  permit  ine  to  put  in  a  short  word  to  those  who  hair 
lost  much  time  already. 

O  my  friends !  begin  now  to  do^  what  in  you  lies  to  regai 
it,  by  double  diligence,  in  the  matters  of  your  salvation,  lest  tb 
Toice  of  the  archangel  should  6nish  your  time  of  trial,  and  ca 
you  to  judgment  before  you  are  prepared. 

What  time  lies  before  you,  for  this  dfouble  improvemen 
God  only  knows :  The  remnant  of  the  measure  of  your  days  i 
with  him,  and  every  evening  the  number  is  diminished :  Ia 
not  the  rising  sun  upbraid  you  with  continued  negligence.  R( 
member  your  former  abuses  of  hours,  and  months,  and  yean 
in  folly  and  sin,  or,  at  best,  in  vanity  and  trifling :  Let  thea 
thoughts  of  your  past  conduct,  lie  witli  such  an  effectual  wdgl 
on  your  hearts,  as  to  keep  you  ever  vigorous  in  present  dut^ 
Since  you  have  been  so  lazy  and  loitering,  in  your  christian  raci 
in  time  past,  take  larger  steps  daily,  and  stretch  all  the  powei 
of  your  souls  to  hasten  towards  the  crown  and  the  prize.  Hear! 
en  to  the  voice  of  God,  in  his  word,  with  stronger  attention  an 
zeal  to  profit :  Pray  to  a  long-suffering  God  with  doable  fei 
vency ;  cry  aloud,  and  give  him  no  rest,  till  your  sinful  soul 
changed  into  penitence,  and  renewed  to  holiness,  till  you  bav 
some  good  evidences  of  your  sincere  love  to  God,  and  unfeign 
ed  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus.  Never  be  satisfied  till  you  are  oon 
to  a  well  grounded  hone  through  grace,  that  God  is  yoc 
friend,  your  reconciled  Father,  that,  when  days  and  month 
are  no  more,  you  may  enter  mto  the  region  of  everlasting  ligi 
and  peace. 

But  I  proceed  to  the  last  general  remark.  *^  Liearn  tl 
unspeakable  happiness  of  those  who  have  improved  time  wel 
and  who  wait  tor  the  end  of  time  with  christian  hope.*'  Tbc 
are  not  afraid,  or,  at  least,  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  sen 
fence,  nor  the  oath  of  this  mighty  angel,  when  he  lifts  up  h 
hand  to  heaven,  and  swears  with  a  low  voice,  there  shall  be  tin 
no  more. 

O  blessed  creatures !  Who  have  so  happily  improved  tb 
time  of  life  and  day  of  grace,  as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  tb 
image  of  Crod,  in  some  degree,  on  their  souls,  and  to  recov€ 
the  favour  of  God  through  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  which  en 
time  wa»  bestowed  upon  them  :  They  have  reviewed  their  foUie 
with  shame  in  tlie  land  of  hope  ;  they  have  mourned  and  repent 
ed  of  sin,  ere  tlic  season  of  repentance  was  past,  and  are  becora 
new  creatures,  and  their  lips  and  their  lives  declare  the  divin 
change.  They  have  made  |)reparation  for  death,  for  which  put 
pose  Ufe  and  time  were  given.    Happy  souls,  indeed,  who  ha^ 
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» tilued  time,  as  not  to  let  it  ran  off  io  triillet»  but  ha?e  ob- 
tMBed  treuures  more  Taluable  than  that  time,  which  is  gone^ 
even  the  rkhes  of  the  covenant  of  gracC;  and  the  hopes  of  aa 
eternal  inheritance  in  glory. 

Haf^y  siich  souls,  indeed,  wheti  time  is  no  more  with  them ! 
Their  happiness  I>egins,  when  the  duration  of  their  mortal 
He  is  finished.  Let  us  survey  this  their  happiness  in  a  few 
pirtienlara. 

The  time  of  their  darknesses  and  difficulties  is  no  lon^r  i 
The  time  of  painful  ignorance  and  error  is  come  to  an  end  :  loa 
ikil  wander  no  more  in  mistake  and  folly  ;  you  shall  behold  sll 
HBBgs  in  the  light  of  God,  and  see  him  face  to  face,  who  is  the 
orig^iiial  beauty,  and  the  eternal  truth.  You  shall  see  him  with* 
est  veils  and  shadows,  without  the  reflectiug  glass  of  bis  word 
and  ordinances,  which,  at  best,  gives  us  but  a  faint  glimpse  of 
Un,  dther  in  his  nature  or  wisdom,  his  power  or  goodness.^^ 
You  shall  see  him  in  himself,  and  his  Son  Jesus,  the  brightest 
•sd  fairest  image  of  the  Father,  and  shall  know  Aim,  as.  you  are 
hcfWH  i  1  Cor.  ziii.  10,  12. 

There  is  no  more  time  for  temptation  and  danger !  When 
ODce  you  are  got  beyond  the  limits  of  this  visible  world,  and  all 
the  enticung  objects  of  flesh  and  sense,  there  shall  be  no  more 
hnard  of  your  salvation,  no  more  doubting  and  distressing  fears 
ahoot  your  interest  in  your  Father's  love,  or  in  the  salvation  of 
Ui  beloved  Son. 

There  is  no  more  time  nor  place  for  sin  to  inhabit  in  you  : 
The  lease  of  its  hal)itation  in  your  mortal  body,  must  end, 
vhen  the  body  itself  falls  into  the  dust :  You  shall  feel  no 
Biore  of  its  powerful  and  defiling  operations,  either  in  heart  or 
life,  for  ever. 

The  time  of  conflict,  with  your  spiritual  adversaries,  is  no 
longer.  There  is  no  more  warfare  betwixt  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
no  more  combat  with  the  world  and  tlie  devil,  who,  by  a  thou- 
ttod  ways,  have  attempted  to  deceive  you,  and  to  bear  you  ofi* 
from  your  heavenly  hope.  Your  warfare  is  accomplished^  your 
victorff  is  complete,  you  are  made  overcomers  through  him  that 
kas  heed  you.  Death  is  the  last  enemy  to  be  overcome ;  the  sting 
rf  it  is  already  taken  away^  and  you  have  now  finished  the  con- 
juest,  and  are  assured  of  the  crown ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  57. 

The  time  of  your  distance  and  absence  from  God  is  no  more: 
The  time  of  coldness  and  indifierence,  and  the  fearful  danger 
of  backslidings,  is  no  more  :  You  shall  be  made  as  pillars  in 
the  temple  of  your  God,  and  shall  go  more  out :  He  shall  love 
;ou  like  a  God,  and  kindle  tlic  flames  of  your  love  (o  so  intense 
s  degree,  as  is  only  known  to  angels,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the 
joU  made  perfect. 
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Tlicrc  is  no  more  lime  for  you  to  be  Tcsed  with  tba  tocie^ 
i\f  mnjul  creatures  :  Your  spirit  within  you  shall  be  no  iimb 
ruffled  and  disquieted  with  the  teizing  conversation  of  the  wicked 
nor  sliall  you  be  interrupted  in  your  holy  and  heavenly  exercises  b; 
any  of  tbe  enemies  of  God  and  his  grace. 

The  time  of  your  painful  labours  and  sufferimatit  f^  mor$ 
Rev.  xiv.  13.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the^^jjbr  tkA 
rest  from  all  their  labours  that  carry  toil  or  fatigue  vptJa  tbeiBr 
There  shall  be  no  more  complaints  nor  groans,  no  sorrows  o 
cruiffg  ;  the  springs  of  grief  are  for  ever  dried  up,  neither  sAai 
there  be  any  wore  pain  in  the  flesh  or  the  sjurit.  God  shall  wip 
awajf  all  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  death  shall  be  no  oiore 
Rev.  xxi.  4. 

It  is  finished,  said  our  blessed  Lord  on  the  cross  :  It  i 
finished,  may  every  one  of  his  followers  say  at  the  hour  of  deatb 
and  at  the  end  of  time  :  My  -sins  and  folUeSi  my  distresses  am 
my  sufierin^s,  are  finished  for  ever,  and  the  mighty  angel  swear 
to  it,  tliat  the  time  of  these  evils  is  no  longer  :  They  are  van 
jshed,  ami  shall  never  return.  O  happy  souls,  who  have  beei 
80  wise  to  count  the  short  and  uncertain  number  of  your  days  oi 
earth,  as  to  make  an  early  provision  for  a  removal  to  heaven 
Blest  are  you  above  all  the  powers  of  present  thought  and  Ian 
guage.    Days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  all  these  short  ant 

tiainful  periods  of  time,  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  a  long  win 
dissful  eternity  -,  the  stream  of  time  which  has  run  between  th 
banks  ^f  this  mortal  life,  and  bore  you  along  amidst  many  dan 
gerous  rocks  of  temptation,  fear  and  sorrow,  shall  launch  yoi 
out  into  the  ocean  of  pleasures  which  have  have  no  peroid.  Tho» 
felicities  must  be  everlasting,  for  duration  has  no  limit  there 
time^  with  all  its  measures,  shall  be  no  more.    Amen. 


DEDICATION. 

iy  the  tUeeue  of  Mn.  Sarah  Ahney^  Daugkier  (if  the  late  Sir 
Thmme  Jhney,  Knt.  Freaeked  AprU  %  1992. 

JUbrfcrf  io  the  Ladjf  Ahney^  Mother  of  the  deeeawfdj  and  to  Mrt.  Mary 
mtid  Mrs,  EUzaUtk  Almey^  her  iwo  surviving  Sitters. 

Madam, 

Xf  wmn  ogold  be  diniiiiislied  in  proportion  to  tb«  moltiluile  of  thoM  who 
Am  i«  ihcn,  ^  V^  ^^  7^"^  ^^*''^  would  have  been  drawn  almoit  dry» 
mifhc  dde^  S>^  ^^^  *^^^  lo^»  ^J  being  di? ided  into  a  thousand  streania. 
Bit  tboogfa  thb  eainot  afford  perfect  relief  to  your  lad  vship,  yet  it  must  be 
MM  ooatoUtioa  to  bavcbeen  blened  with  a  daughter/ uhooe  remoral  from 
NT  woiid  could  give  occasion  for  so  general  a  mourning. 

I  eooirn  lladam,  the  wound  which  was  made  by  racb  a  smartiog  stroke 
iiMllo  be  b^ed  in  a  day  or  two,  reason  permits  some  risings  of  the  sollter 
nd  kinder  paaaioos  in  suieh  a  season  ;  it  shews  at  least  that  our  hearts  are 
MinnfMe,  and  reveals  the  tender  ingredients  that  are  moulded  up  incur 
fiuM ;  nor  does  religion  permit  us  to  be  insensible  when  a  G«nI  afllicts, 
ihowh  be  doth  it  with  the  hand  of  a  father  and  a  friend,  Nature  and  love 
lie  nB  of  these  sensibilities,  and  incline  you  to  miss  her  presence  in  every 
yhee  where  she  was  wont  to  attend  you,  and  where  you  rejoiced  in  lierae 
•M  «f  joar  dearest  blessings.  She  is  taken  away  indeed  from  mortal  sight, 
mi  to  toliow  her  remains  to  the  grave,  and  to  dwell  there,  gives  but  a  dark 
nd  nriaaeholy  view,  till  the  great  risiog-day.  Faith  may  discern  the  distant 
fPispeet,  end  exult  in  the  sight  of  that  gtoriouf  futurity ;  yet  I  think  there  in 
tkm  a  Dcerer  relief  Madam,  Uf  your  sorrows.  ^  By  the  virtues  which  shone  ia 
bar  life,  you  may  trace  the  ascent  of  her  spirit  to  the  world  of  immortality 
nd  joy.  CNniM  your  Ladyship  keep  the  eye  of  your  soul  directed  thitbo", 
pa  would  find  it  an  effectual  balm  for  a  heart  that  bleeds  at  the  painful  re- 
■onbiance  of  ber  death. — What  could  your  Lailyship  have  asked  as  a  higher 
bvsar  of  heaven,  than  to  have  bom  and  trained  up  a  child  for  that  gloiioas 
iilwritance*  and  to  have  her  secured  of  the  possession  beyond  all  possible  fear 
•r  danger  (»f  losing  it. 

Tlus  Madam,  is  jour  own  divinest  hope  for  yourself,  and  you  arc  bat- 
tcaiag  on  toward  that  blessed  society,  as  fast  a^  days  ami  hours  give  leave. 
Wben  your  thoughts  descend  to  this  lower  world  a^ain,  there  are  two  living 
ctnforts  near  you,  of  the  same  kind  with  what  vuuhaielost:  May  your 
Udyibip  rejoice  mthem  yet  many  years,  and  tliey  m  you  !  And  when  Jc^ua, 
wiko'liath  the  keys  of  ileatli,  ami  the  invisible  state,  shall  appoint  the  hour  for 
Toor  accent  to  heaven,  may  you  leave  thern  behind  to  bless  the  world  with  fiiir 
(ia(n|jles  of  virtue  an«l  piety  among  men^  and  a  long  train  of  services  for  the 
ibtereft  of  their  lledeemcr. 

If  1  were  to  say  any  thing  young  Indies  to  you  in  particular,  it  should 
be  in  the  language  of  our  Saviuur  and  his  beloved  a piifftle,  **  Hold  fast  what 
viujjaveliil  the  Lord  comes,  that  none  majr  deprive  you  of  your  crown. 
uke  beed  to  yourselves  that  you  lose  not  the  things  which  you  have  wrought, 
but  that  ye  receive  a  full  reward."  (lO  on  and  persevere  as  you  have  begun, 
io  the  path  of  true  religion  and  happiness :  And  in  this  age  of  infidelity  and 
ik^geoeraie  life,  be  ye  daily  more  established  in  the  christian  faith  and  prac* 
t<^  in  opposition  to  the  smiles  and  frowns,  and  every  snare  of  a  vain 
deluaive  \%orld.  Let  this  one  thought  set  a  double  griiard  upon  you,  that 
^hile  ynnr  elder  sister  was  with  you,  it  was  something  easier  to  reaisi 
c^rry  temptation,  when  she  had  pronounced  the  liii$t  refusal :  Her  stea- 
jlitttsgwaa  a  guard,  which  you  have  now  lost,  but  you  have  an  almighty  God 
is  covenant  on  your  side,  and  *'  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  suthcieut  for  you. 

To  bis  care  my  Lady,  I  commend  yourselt\  and  your  whole  family  with 
tfectiooate  petitions,  aud  am, Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  most  obliged,  und  faithful  servant, 

Loadon,  April  2S,  1732.  L  WATTS. 


DISCOURSE  ll.^The  Watchful  Christian  dying  in  P 

A  FUNERAL  SEBMON,  &c. 

It  is  an  awfal  providence,  wbicb  liatb  lately  removed  from  amoni 
ymintf  peraoo,  well  kdowd  to  most  of  yoa,  wboHe  agreeable  temper  awl 
duct  bad  gained  the  esteem  of  all  ber  acquaintance,  wboae  ooivtitnt 
body,  to^ber  with  the  fumitore  of  ber  mind,  and  drciimrtances  i 
World,  voncorred  to  promise  many  future  years  of  life  and  usefulness. 
all  that  is  boin  of  the  race  of  man  is  frail  and  mortal,  and  all  that  is  do 
the  band  of  God  is  wise  and  holy.  We  mourn,  and  we  submit  in  silen 
Yet  the  providance  bath  a  voice  m  it,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  an 
b(»licitonH,  that  sucb  an  unexpected  and  instructive  appearance  of 
might  be  religiously  improved  to  the  benefit  of  the  living.  For  tbia 
am  desired  to  entertain  you  at  present,  with  some  meditations  on  those ' 
of  our  ttaviour,  which  you  read  in 

Luke  xii.  37. — Blessed  are  those  servants^  whom  the  Lord,  i 

he  Cometh  J  shall  find  watching. 

VARIOUS,  and  well  chosen  are  those  parables,  wliereb; 
Saviour  ^aye  warning  to  his  disciples,  that,  when  he  was  de| 
ed  from  this  world,  they  should  ever  be  upon  their  guardj^ 
always  in  a  readiness  to  receive  him  at  his  return ;  becaui 
tvould  come  on  a  sudden,  and  in  such  an  hour  as  they  tho 
not^  to  demand  an  account  of  their  behaviour,  and  to  distri 
ills  recompences  according  to  their  works.  There  are  tf 
these  parables  in  this  chapter :  But  to  enter  into  a  detail  o 
the  particular  metaphors,  which  relate  to  this  one,  whence  I 
borrowed  my  text,  would  be  too  tedious  here,  and  would  a 
too  much  of  the  present  hour.  Without  any  longer  pre 
therefore  I  shall  apply  myself  to  improve  the  words,  to  oiu 
ritual  profit,  in  the  following  method  : 

I.  I  shall  enquire  what  is  meant  by  the  coming  of  CI 
in  the  text,  and  how  it  may  be  properly  applied  to  our  pr 
pur|K)8e,  or  the  hour  of  death. — ^11.  I  shall  consider  what  it 

|>lied  in  the  watchfulness,  which  our  Saviour  recommem 
[|1.  I  shall  prb|>o8e  some  considerations,  which  will  diacove 
blessedness  of  the  watchful  aotd  in  a  dying  hour. — IV,  1 
add  some  practical  remarks. 

jpirst.  Let  us  enquire,  what  is  tneant  by  the  comii 
Christ  in  my  text.  The  coming  of  Christ,  in  some  of  1 
parables,  may  have  reference  to  his  speedy  appearance,  ii 
course  of  his  providence,  in  that  very  age,  to  judge  and  pi 
the  Jewish  nation,  to  destroy  their  city,  and  put  an  end  to 
churcli  and  state,  for  their  many  heinous  iniquities,  and  the  : 
provokin^i^  crime  of  rejecting  and  crucifying  the  Son  of  Go 
iBut  these  words,  in  their  supreme  ancT  most  important  S( 
always  puiut  to  the  glorious  appearance  of  Christ  at  the  last 
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tihen  he  shall  come  io  shut  up  all  the  scenet  of  this  frail  Iif(^  to. 
put  an  end  to  the  present  worlds  to  finish  all  the  works  of  ittii 
mortal  fttate,  and  to  decide  and  determine  the  eternal  states  of 
ill  mankind  by  the  general  judgment. 

Yet  Christ  comes  to  each  of  us  in  the  hour  of  death  also, 
lir  he  hath  the  keys  of  death  and  of  helly  or  of  the  invisiblo 
irarki ;  Rev.  i.  18.  It  is  he  who  ap|)oints  the  verj^  moment,  when 
the  soul  aliall-be  dismissed  from  this  flesh,  he  opens  the  doors  of 
the  grave  for  the  dying  body,  and  he  is  Lora  of  theiforld  of 
ipirita,  and  lets  in  new  inhabitants  every  minute  into  those  unseea 
regions  of  immortal  sorrow,  or  immortal  peace.  .  And,  as  Christ 
■sy  be  s«id  to  come  to  us  by  the  message  or  summons  of  death, 
80  the  many  solemn  writings  and  commands  of  watchfulness, 
whidi  attend  these  parables  of  Christ,  have  been  usually,  and 
with  good  reason  applied  Io  the  hour  of  death  also,  for  then  the 
Lord  comes  to  shut  up  the  scene  of  each  of  our  lives,  our  works 
ire  then  finished,  our  last  day  is  oome,  snd  the  world  is  then  al 
IB  end  with  us. 

Let  it  be  observed  also,  that  there  is  a  further  parallel  be- 
tween the  day  of  the  general  judgment,  and  that  of  our  own  death : 
The  one  will  as  certainly  come  as  the  other,  but  the  time  whea 
Christ  will  come,  in  either  of  these  senses,  is  unknown  to  us, 
lod  uncertain  :  And  it  is  this,  which  renders  the  duty  of  perpe* 
tail  watchfulness  so  necessary  to  all  men.  The  parable  assures 
Qi,  that  our  Lord  will  certainly  come,  but  whether  al  the  secondp 
•r  third  ^patch,  whether  at  midnight^  or  at  cock-crowing^  or  neat 
ike  mornings  this  is  all  uncertainty;  yet  whensoever  he  comes, 
he  expects  we  should  have  our  loins  girded^  like  servants  fit  for 
IniHness,  and  our  lamps  burnings  to  attend  him  at  the  door,  and 
tint  we  he  ready  to  receive  him  as  soon  as  he  knocks* 

Were  the  appointed  hour  of  judgment,  or  of  death,  mado 

howo   to  us  for  months  or  years  before-hand,  we  should  be 

reidv  to  think  constant  watchfulness  a  very  needless  thing<-^ 

Maokiud  would  persuade  themselves  to  indulge  their  foolish  and 

vofol  slumbers,  and  only  take  care  to  rub  their  eyes  a  little,  and 

bestir  themselves  an  hour  or  two  before  this  awful  event  :  But  it 

it  the  suddenness  and  uncertainty  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  all 

mishind,  for  either  of  these  purposes,  that  extends  the  charge  of 

watchfulness   to  all  men,  as  well  as  to  the  apostles  ;  Mark  xiii. 

37.  and  that  calls  upon  us  aloud,  to  keep  our  souls  ever  awake, 

k^il,  as  our  Lord  there  expresses  it,  lest^  coming  suddenly y  he  should 

fimd  us  sleeping.    And  remember  this,  that  if  we  arc  unjirepared 

to  meet  the  Lord  at  death,  we  can  ncTcr  be  ready  when  he  comes 

to  judgment  :  Peace  and  blessedness  attend  the  watchful  chris« 

tian,  vhensoever  his  Lord  cometh.     Blessed  is  that  servant^ 

whom^  when  his  Lord  cometh^  he  shall  Jind  watchitig.    This 

leads  jne  to  the  second  general  head. 

Vol.  til  E 


t§  TBS  iaHt»  tm  ^in. 

.,,     Qea99()l|-»  infM  >%'<«tlM  w  nyrfcHiMi.    JlonNr. ^ 
MenlM-^oWymf  tiTrrieiipilW,  Ml  haW  altmily:  tinted  {-ii 

u  in  common  apeecb,  sleejiMMl  4wifi»cc  .^CRptfl  «■  mniwn— aj 
iicsB  tort'Ci'ivc  wliHteTCt  g«qi^,  In,  tbif .  U  t)l6flue«fulti>W 
ivliu  arc  viho^  ■■  Oh  tlie  other.  ^Vf^-  W»UM'rf''*y  **  *>">*»» 
lion  sod  readiness  Tor  cTer]r,Avwili, {vd M  H  Hsurewea  uiMiM 
'  of  (Fieae  parables,  verse  40^  Bej/itkerefiirertM^..  t^iamt 
icr  into  u  fuw  pai-tlctilara. 

I.  Thei^i!.u  &  sleep  of  dcMk  i  Th.  ziii.  3.  Spiiitnal  daall 
fs  tvell  flu  natural,  is  eon)et«M«:Miled«  ■lM|h.  fiMhhtWcM 
of  a  aauldtadiii  irespastes  mdmM  t  fi|phkT,  14.'«0Bipved»ill 
ii.  1.  Awake  thou  that  sleepait  ^  *rme  fnm  tJUJtadj  mm 
Christ  ikaU  give  tliet  lights 

Wa(B)ifuJnes«,  ibevefore,  iapliw  life,  ■  prino^  of  ■pirUm 
life  in  the  soul  :  Surely  Ihot^-wM  Hcdfod  M  HhiIV  «r«  Mt  pre 
pared  to  receive  (heir  LonU  He  it  e  perlMl  rtrwMcrto  tteu 
tbey  know  bim  not,  Ibej  tove  luin  not,  tliey  obm  bui  not ;  AA 
«.larnUe.atrwg«r  InwUbc^  it  he  ooDrt  npoa  them  befare-tbe; 
KTe  awake.  liut  tlioBe^  wba  tn  •mkenod  by  «liti«e  grace  inwi 
wjritual  Ul'e,  have  setw  •ometbin^  «f  the  gA>r3f  eftiai  arlA 
^-£  n/'  JfJHj  CAnV  ,'  tbw.*re  ■oquinted  wiUi  thei*  Li0vd,'tli^ 
love  tiiin,  and  liuve  soiqe  wgree  of  prqieration  to  meat  tbeir  S* 
Tiour,  when  lie  sinningna  them  to  mve  this  worM..  Tbi»:  i 
theretare,  a  loattrr  of  bigtieat  oomequcnoe,  tfaat  «rs  ewake  fkm 
».>lBle  of  aio  uod  dtialbritliet  we  be  mademliTe  to  Go(l,.l|evift  lb 
olirUtian  lift,  bdi|  set  upoN<Telt^ofl,  in  good  earneat,  ■ecorain^l 
Uiu  nilea  of  the  gottpuV  befbce.  Chriii  mile  na  ewty.  !(■!•  ont 
l^c  (liviuG  life  beiftiii  in.  iHKtbRt><!au  seoure  uafrom  etemel  deMk' 
tliou^lievt'ndiriHliunBBuy  be  found  ■lumberingin  other  reqxM 
and  expose  tliciusL'lvos  to  painful  evilt,  if  tbatbour  auriirijie'diM 
af^ttliiLwarto,. 

it.  TJ^r^^ia  ■  a^sep^iitdoleooe  and' tbongblleaanen  ;  V^)am 
■iinan  isiinaptMiUe  of  hia  own-  droumatuDeei,  and  too  oaretna  t 
4^  ibinmwlildf.nioatoonceniiiiBf  weaaj:^*'  the  nun  iaatlet^ul 

1^  11. «  i^tit  of  dtfptUipt  wben  Ibe  law,  whicb  oontained  tK 
gneitf-thiiigt  ^  uod,  and  Iheir  laltalion,  wu  to  tliem  as  a  ira^ 
JMi^  Ui«y.  readi'it  aot,  tlieir  eyea  were cloaed,' Ibeir a|iiritM 
aen^  werelipund  up.  Mwly  ■  obriatian,  wlio  lialb  been  raiaai 
fi«iBAdMthJftaiii>,baabeeaaaiEedwidi  this  criminal  alnmbet 
•i|d..h|U-MI  tkaiinagt  of  deatfaeomeapiiDupou  liim:  Ue4ie 
gfOifrnWoweletawadaiMoiiDerBed  about  hia  most  important  an 
iloflUra  j.aqd,  io  thia  .temper,  he  hardly  knuwa  what^hj 


etmal 


^.,  ia  toward  Goid,  nor  keeps  up  a  liTely  sense  or  notice  « 
diirtiif  and  eternal  tliinga  upon  tua  spirit.  Watchfulness,  in  oppo 
sijum  10  this  alecfi,  impliea  a  boly  aoltdtude  aud.'diligenee-'li 
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kiow  our  owB  spiritual  state  ;  a  consciousness  of  what  We  are  ;- 
a  keeping  nil  the  spiritual  senses  in  proper  cxercisei  and  main- 
yiaing  a  lively  perception  of  divine  things.  It  implies  an  acute, 
piinfiil  aenae  of  indwelling  sin,  and  the  irregular  propensities  of 
tke  heart,  a  delightful  relish  of  heavenly  objects,  frequent 
tlioughta  of  death  and  eternity,  constant  waiting  for  those  awful 
tfents,  with  a  quick  apprehension  and  resentment  of  all  thinsa^ 
tkat  help  or  binder  the  spiritual  life.  This  is  the  character  of  • 
wakeful  diristian,  and  such  an  one  as  is  ready  to  receive  his 
returning  Lord. 

3.  There  is  a  sleep  of  security  and  foolish  peace,  when  a 
penon  ia  not  apprehensive  of  imminent  danger,  and  is  much  un« 
gsarded  agunst  it.  Such  was  the  sleep  of  Jonah  in  the  storm, 
of  Sampson  on  the  lap  of  DQlilah«  when  the  Pkilutines  were  upfm 
tfin,  and  of  tiie  disciples,  when  Judas,  and  the  band  of  soldiers, 
were  just  ready  to  seue  their  master.  This  is  the  case  of  many 
I  slumbering  christian :  lie  is  not  upon  his  guard  against  his  in* 
sard  luats  luid  passions,  nor  against  those  outward  temptatiooa 
tod  perila  to  which  lie  is  continuallv  exposed,  while  he  dwdla 
is  flesh  and  blood.  Watchfulness,  in  this  respect,  is  when  a 
cbistian  hath  his  eyes  open,  and  turns  them  round  on  every  side. 
Id  foresee  approaching  evil,  and  prevent  it ;  when  he  is  prepared 
Isr  every  assault  of  every  adversary,  whether  sin  or  the  world, 
vhethcr  death  or  the  devil ;  he  baUi  bis  spiritual  armour  girt 
opoo  hino,  and  is  ready  for  tlie  combat.  He  is  every  hour  guard- 
iittfagunst  the  powers  of  the  flesh,  and  watching  against  ita 
sUuremenfs  and  attractions,  lest  he  be  defiled  thereby,  and  unfit 
to  meet  his  returning  Lord :  He  is  daily  loosening  his  heart 
from  all  sensual  attachments,  and  weaning  himself  from  the 
world  and  creatures,  because  be  knows  he  must  quickly  take 
his  long  farewell,  and  part  with  them  all,  at  the  call  and  ap- 
pomtment  of  bis  great  Master.  He  is  like  a  centiuel  upon  bia 
watch-tower,  ever  awake,  because  dangers  stand  thick  round 
Km. 

4.  There  is  a  sleep  of  sloth  and  inactivity  ;  Pro  v.  xix.  15. 
Sioth/ulpess  cadet h  into  a  deep  sleep.  A  little  more  sleepy  a  little 
mtore  dumber j  saith  the  lazy  christian,  who  turns  upon  his  bedj 
as  the  door  upon  its  hinges^  and  makes  no  progress  or  advance 
in  liis  way  to  heaven.  We  are  sleepy  diristians,  when  wc  do 
little  for  God,  or  our  own  souls,  in  comparison  of  the  vast  work, 
and  important  Varieties  of  duty  that  lie  u|)on  us  :  When  our  zeal 
is  cold,  and  our  efforts  of  service  slight  and  feeble  :  Wiien  the 
light  of  grace  ahiiies  so  dim,  and  the  spark  of  holinesst  is  so 
covered  with  ashes,  that  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  it  burn  or  no. 
Aa  in  natural  thingis,  so  in  spiritual,  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  some- 
times, to  distinguish  between  a  dead  man  and  a  lethargic  sleeper. 
Watchfuhicss,  in  opposition  to  this  slumber,  is  a  lively  and  vigor* 
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ous  exercise  of  every  grace,  and  a  diligent  attendanoe  on  everj 
duty^  both  toward  God  and  tnan,  a  constant  converse  with. 
heaven  by  daily  devotion,  an  active  zeal  for  God  in  the  world,  a 
steady  faith  in  the  promises,  a  joyful  hojie  of  heavenly  blessedness,' 
a  longing  ex]>ectat\on  of  the  returning  Saviour^  which  makes  the 
soul  stretch  out  the  wings  of  desire  and  joy,  as  though  it  were 
going  forth  to  meet  him.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle 
Peter's  expression  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  12.  Looking  for^  and  hastening 
to  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God. 

Put  all  these  things  together  now,  and  they  make  up  the 
character  of  a  watchful  christian  :  lie  is  awake  from  the  sleep  of 
deatht  and  made  spiritually  alive  ;  he  hath  the  work  of  vital  re- 
ligion begun  in  his  heart.  He  is  awake  from  the  sleep  of  thought* 
lessness  and  indolence,  he  is  solicitous  to  know  his  own  state,  and 
bath  good  hope  through  grace,  he  ]iv/?s  in  the  view  of  heavenly 
things,  and  keeps  his  eye  open  to  future  and  eternal  glories.  He 
is  awake  from  the  sleep  of  security,  he  is  u{)on  his  guard  against 
every  danger,  and  ready  to  receive  every  alarm.  He  is  awake 
from  the  sleep  of  slothfuincss,  and  is  active  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
glory  of  his  God,  and  his  own  eternal  interest,  and  still  pressing 
toward  the  mark  to  obtain  the  prize.  This  is  the  soul  that » 
ceady  to  meet  a  returning  Saviour,  and  to  receive  his  Lord 
when  he  comes,  either  at  the  hour  of  death,  or  to  the  general 
judgment. 

Thirdly,  Let  me  propose  some  special  considerations,  which 
discover  tlie  blessedness  of  the  watchful  christian  at  the  hour  of 
death. 

Consideration  T.  That  moment  dispossesses  us  of  every  en- 
joyment of  flesh  and  blood,  and  divides  us  from  the  commerce  of 
this  visible  world,  but  the  wakeful  christian  is  happy,  for  be  is 
ready  to  be  tlius  divided  and  dispossessed.  Death  breaks  the 
band  at  once,  between  us  and  all  the  sensible  things  round  about 
us,  by  dissolving  the  frame  of  this  body,  which  had  united  ue 
to  them  ;  and  the  watchful  saint  is  content  to  have  that  bond 
broken,  these  unions  dissolved.  His  heart  and  soul  are  not  torn 
away  from  the  dear  deUghts  of  this  mortal  state  wfth  that  pain, 
anguish,  and  horror  that  attend  the  sinner,  when  death  summons 
him  off  the  stage,  and  divides  him  from  his  fleshly  idols.  The 
christian  hath  been  untying  his  heart,  by  degrees,  from  the  dear* 
est  delights  of  sense,  and  disengaging  it  from  all  that  is  not  im- 
mortal :  With  holy  pleasure  he  can  bid  farewell  .to  sun,  moon 
and  stars,  and  to  all  things,  which  their  light  can  shew  him,  for 
ho  is  going  to  a  world,  where  the  sun  of  righteonstiess  ever 
shines  in  unclouded  glory,  and  discovers  such  sights  as  are  infi* 
»itely  superior  to  all  that  the  eyes  of  flesh  can  behold  :  He  can 
part  with  friends  and  kindred  with  a  composed  spirit,  for  he  is 
going  to  meet  better  friends,  and  diviner  kindred,  as  we  shall 
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diew  immccliatcly  :  He  can  leave  his  dying  flesh  bcliind  him,  and 
commit  it  to  the  dust,  in  joyful  hope  of  the  ^reat  rising-day,  and 
he  hath  a  belter  mansion  at  present  providecl  for  him  on  liigU  in 
ImFather^a  house,  while  he  Uves  far  separate  from  all  earthly 
dvellinga  ;  2  Cor.  ▼.  1.  fVe  know  thai  if  this  earthly  home  of 
MT  tabentacU  be  dissolved^  we  have  a  building  of  God^ — nwt 
mde  wiih  handsj  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

II.  The  moment  of  death   finishes  our  state  of  trial,  and 
fixes  08  unchangeably  in  the  state  of  sin  or  holiness,  in  which  we 
tre  Uien  found  ;  and  blessed  is  the  watchful  chrUiian,  for  he  is 
prepared  to  have  his  trial  thus  ended,   and  his  state  thus  fixed, 
tod  made  uncliangeable.     jIs  the  tree  falls  so  it  licsy  whether  to 
4ke  north  or  the  south  ;  Ec.  xi.  3.     As  the  soul  parts  from  the 
body,  so  it  remains,  whether  fitted  for  heaven  or  hell.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to  be  prepared,  and  ready 
for  such  an  eternal  sentence  and   unchangeable  determination. 
Were  any  of  us  to   be  surprised  some   moment  this  day,  and 
forced  to  continue  all  our  lives  in  that  very  posture  of  body  in 
whidi  we  are  then  found,  should  we   not  be  awake,  and  keep 
oaraelTea  in  the  most  natural  and  easy  gestures  all  that  day,  lest 
we  be  seized  M  once,  and  fixed  in  some  distorted,   painful,  and 
uneasy  situation  all  our  months  and  years  to  come  ?   Or,  if  we  were 
to  be  bound  down  to  one  single  thought  or  passion  all  the  rem- 
nant of  our  life,  in  which  we  were  found  in  any  uncertain  minute 
io  this  hour,  should  we  not  watch  with  utmost  care,  and  guard 
against  every  unpleasing  thought,   and  every  fretful  and  vexing 
passion,  lest  it  should  be  fixed  upon  us  till  wc  die  ? 

Now  this  is  the  case  at  death  :  The  almighty  voice  of 
fSod  then  pronounces,  He  that  is  unclean  and  unholy^  must 
yor  ever  be  unholy  and  unclean ;  but  he  that  is  righteous^ 
let  him  be  righteous  stilly  and  he  that  is  holy^  shall  be  for 
ever  holy.  Rev.  xxii.  11.  I  will  not  preciscfy  determine,  that 
this  is  the  sense  of  that  text,  yet  since  the  a|)ostle  speaks  there 
eooceming  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  may  be  very  applicable  to 
the  present  case.  Now  how  dreadful  soever  this  thought  is  to  a 
^mity  sinful  creature,  it  is  no  terror  to  a  wakeful  christian :  He 
IS  ready  to  have  these  words  pronounced  from  heaven,  for  they 
vrill  etablish  him  in  eternal  holiness  and  eternal  peace  :  He  hath 
endeavoured  to  secure  to  himself  an  interest  in  the  love  of  God 
throogh  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus  the  blessed  Mediator,  and  at 
death  he  is  fixed  for  ever  in  their  love.  He  hath  loved  God  in 
time,  and  in  this  visible  world,  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
unseen  worlds,  nothing  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  shall 
ever  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
moment'of  death  hath  fixed  him  for  ever  a  holy  and  beloved 
soul,  beyond  the  power  of  creatures  to  change  his  temper,  or 
bis  state.    This  it  the  bleitedness  of  the  watcliful  christian. 

E  S 
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IIT.  pe^h  sets  UR,  in  a  more  immediate  and  WQiiftiUe  man.- 
ner,  iu  the  presence  of  God,  a  giorioua  and  iioly  God,  €rod  the 
Judge  of  all ;  and  blessed  is  the  watchful  christian,  for  he  is 
willing  to  stand  before  this  God  to  be  brought  into  his  presence : 
This  is  what  he  hath  longed  and  prayed  fur,  to  be  for  ever  with 
God.  It  is  the  blessedness  that  he  *hath  sought  with  incessant 
labours  and  tears,  with  holy  diligence  and  daily  devotion,  and 
blessed  is  the  pure  in  hearty  who  hath  watched  ag^nst  the  pol- 
lutions of  the  world,  for  he  sha/t  see  God ;  Mat.  v.  8. 

It  is  certain,  that  when  the  soul  departs  from  the  body  ii 
returns  to  God  who  gave  it ;  Ec.  x\\.  7.  ,And  probably  to  God, 
as  a  Judge  too;  HcS.  \%.  27.  after  deaths  judgment*  There  is 
some  sort  of  determination  of  the  state  of  each  single  person  at 
death  before  the  great  and  general  judgment-day,  because  that 
day  is  appointed  rather  for  the  public  vindication  of  the  equitv  of 
God,  in  his  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  is 
particularly  put  into  the  hands  of  our  Lord  Jesus :  Now,  sioop 
the  separate  soul  returns  to  Godf  who  gave  i)r,  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, that  we  be  tlien  prepared  to  come  before  him. 

Some  of  us  here  would  be  mightily  afraid  of  appearing  bf- 
lore  a  prince,  or  a  great  and  honourable  person  in  an  nndrevs  ; 
but  for  our  souls,  in  a  naked  state,  or  iu  a  garment  of  sinful "pdr 
lution,  to  be  surprized  by  the  great  and  holy  God,  to  be  s^t  on  ^ 
sudden  in  his  presence,  what  terror  is  contamed  in  this  tliojugl^ ! 
Kow  the  watchful  christian  hath  this  blessedness,  that  he  is  vratfafd 
from  his  defilements,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  he  is  clothfdffith 
this  robe  of  rightipousness,  and  the  garments  of  salvation ;  la. 
Izi.  13.  He  is  prepared  to  appear  before  a  God  of  infinite  boli* 
ness  without  terror,  for  he  is  made  like  him,  he  bears  his  in^lc^ 
he  appears  as  onecMf  his  children,  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  seeuia 
Father. 

However  some  commentators  may  confine  and  iippov^sli 
the  sense  of  David,  in  the  end  of  the  xvii.  Ps^m,  yet  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  Spirit  of  God  in  him  designed  to  express  bis  tait]i 
and  joy,  either  at  the  hoqr  of  death,  or  in  the  morning  pf  tfip 
re9urrection,  /  shaU  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness,  I  shalt  be 
southed  when  J  awake  with  thy  likeness:  When  the  Psalqiisit 
had  described  what  were  the  satisfactions  of  the  men  of  this  world 
in  death,  verse  14.  v'z.  that  they  had  filled  their  lious^  frit|i 
<?hildren,  aiid  leave  theur  substaqce,  or  riches  to  them,  h?tba^ 
decides  what  was  his  support  and  hope  in  his  dying  hour,  **  Aa 
for  me,  saith  he,  I  have  other  views :  I  am  not  afraid,  Q  mf 
God,  to  appear  before  thee  in  the  other  world,  for  I  shall  f^^  i\\j 
face,  not  t^s  a  criminal,  but  as  a  person  approved  and  accept^, 
and  rigliteous  in  thy  sight :  I  shall  awake  from  this  world  ttf 
dreams  and  shadows  into  thy  complete  image,  and  perfect  bcdi- 
pess ;  or  I  shall  awake  from  the  dust  of  dewi,  and  shall  be  faUy 
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Mtisficd  ;  And  rejoice  to  fiad  myself  made  so  Bke  my  God,  and 
to  dwell  for  ever  in  bit  prenenoe. 

IV.  It  it  the  Lord  Jetus  Christ  that  lets  the  soul  out  of  the 
kody,  for  he  haih  the  keys  of  death,  and  o/'  the  Unseen  worlds 
isd  Messed  is  the  watchful  christiaiiy  who  waits  for  the  coming  of 
KsLfOrd,  for  be  can  meet  him  gladly  when  fulfilling  this  part  of 
Us  glurious  oflice.  lie  shall  be  introduced  by  him  into  the  pre- 
leaee  of  Gk>d  bis  Father,  and  shall  receive  most  condescending 
ioslaocea  of  mercy  from  Christ  tiimself.  Sec  the  text ;  Luke 
xii.  90,  37.  Be  ye  voursehci  like  men  that  tcaitjbr  the  Lord^ 
thai  when  he  cometX,  and  knoekethj  ye  may  open  to  him  immedi^ 
ately.  Blessed  are  those  servants,  tchom  the  Lord,  vohen  he 
temeih,  shall  find  watching :  Verily,  I  say  to  you,  he  shall 
gird  himself,  and  make  them  sit  dowii  to  meat,  and  come  forth^ 
ttnd  urve  ihem.  He  siiall  condescend,  as  it  were,  even  below 
the  oflice  of  a  steward,  he  shall  bring  out  the  heavenly  provisions 
of  Ua  Pather'a  house,  and  make  them  sit  down  in  his  Vmgdom, 
and  give  them  divine  refreshments  after  their  labours  ;  he  shall 
fiecd  than  as  a  ahepherd,  shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of 
wtsitrt,  nod  aflord  them  his  presence  for  ever. 

The  watchful  christian  is  blessed  indeed,  when  he  shall  be 
mbaent  from  the  My,  and  be  at  once  present  with  the  Lord  i  S 
Cor.  V.  8.  The  Lord  Jesus,  whom  he  hath  seeu  by  faith  in  hia 
«apd,  whose  voice  he  hath  heard  in  his  wonl,  and  obeyed  it ; 
Jeiiia,  whom  he  hath  touched,  and  tasted  in  the  appdnted  em* 
blemaof  bis  supper  on  earth,  in  whom  he  hath  believed  through 
the  word  of  grace,  and  wiiom  he  hath  loved  before  he  saw  him, 
iludi  now  receive  him  into  his  presence,  and  the  disciple  shall 
rqoice  for  ever  to  meet  his  Lord  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
mf  glory. 

V.  At  the  hour  of  death  we  are  sent  at  once  into  an  invisible 
tvorld,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  holy  or  of  unclean 
spirits;  borne  away  at  once  into  an  unknown  region,  and  into  the 
midst  of  unknown  inhabitants,  the  nations  of  the  saved,  or  the 
crondi  pf  damned  souls  ;  and  blessed  is  the  watchful  christian, 
for  he  is  readv  to  enter  into  the  unseen  regions  :  He  knows  he 
shall  not  be  placed  among  those,  whose  company  and  whose  cha* 
racter  he  never  loved  here  on  earth ;  **  his  soul  shall  not  be 
^thered  with  sinners,  nor  his  dwelling  be  with  the  workers  of 
iniqaitjr  ;^'  Ps.  xvi.  3.  but  with  the  siints,  the  excellent  in  the 
earth,  in  whom  was  all  his  delight,  xxvi.  9.  Every  one  when  dis* 
missed  from  the  prison  of  this  body,  must  go  as  the  a|i08tles  did, 
when  released  from  the  prison  of  Jerusalem,  to  their  own  com* 
pany;  Acts  iv.  23.  Juaas  the  traitor  went^<7  his  own  plac-e; 
Ada  i.  25.  And  the  watchful  christian  will  be  disposed  among 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  he  will  find  himself  in  that 
Reaaed  society  at  his  dismiuion  from  flesh  and  blood.    Read 
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{f  iie  Jini^bqmf.  who  art  wriiieii  in  httnen^  io  (hri^  /Ae  JaUJgt 
of  11//,  and  to  Iks  spirits  qfjuti  men  made  perfect^  and  Jetme^ 
ike  Mediator  of  the  nem  covenant.  Tbe-  apontle  layv  we  tra 
'jponie  to  tbem  already,  tbat  is,  by. tbe  oovenaot  of  Krace>  af  44^ 
iqioiatered  under  tbe  goauel,  we  are  brought  into  a  bleated  uniba 
with  tbeniy  in  apirit  pina  in  temper^  eten  in  tbia  life,  we  are 
|ll^|nbe.ra  of  the  aame  body,  wa  mre  united  to  the  aaoie  bead,  'and 
nade  parta  of  the  tame  bouaebold,  tboui^h  we  are  not  yet 
brought  home ;  But  at  death  we  are  actually  preaent  with  theiUi 
yuid  dwell,  and  oonverae  among  them  with  holy,  famtfiarity,.  aa 
^xena  of  tbe  aaro.e  heavenly  Jerusalem,  aa  parte  of  ^  aave 
aacred  family,  and  at  home,  aa  children  of  the  aame  Gody  .and 
in  their  Fatber^s  bouse.  Tbe  watchful  chriaiian  is  at  onqe  ciir* 
ried  into  tbe  midat  of  the  Ueaaed  world  by  miniatering  angela, 
the  world  where  Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jaoob  dwell»  and  mue  a 
apeedy  partaker  of  their  blesaednesa :  Luke  x?ir  S2. 

VI.  Death  brings  with  it  a  most  amaiiog  and  inooneeivable 
diange  of  all  our  preaent  cireumatancea  and  thoughts,  our  actiona 
and  pursuits, -our  sensationa  and  enjoymenta,  I  mean,  all^thoae 
Ihat  relate  to  this  life  only,  such  as  eatings  drinking,  buying^ 
iidiing,  &;c.  It  dislodges  us  from  these  bodies,  and  tbejreby 
Sniihea  all  those  affectiona,  eoncerna  and  troublea  which. belong 
to  tbe  body,  and  sends  us  into  another  sort  of:  world,  whose 
nflUrs  and  concerns  are  such  only  as  belong  to  spirits,  whether 
amful  or  holy  :  A  moat  delightful,  or  a  most  dreadful  change  { 
A  world  of  unknown  happiness !  Luke  xxiii.  43.  This  day  iMi 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  Luke  xvi.  22.  The  rich  mmm 
diedy — and  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes.  And  indeed,  the  ohanga 
b  so  YSi^t,  that  comparatively  speaking,  we  know  not  what  abr- 
hrw  or  happiness  is  till  this  day  cdmes.  Now  it  is  a  very  foolish 
and  dangerous  thing,  at  best,  to  pass  into  such  an  extreme 
ttange  of  atafes  infinitely  worse,  or  infinitely  better,  while,  we 
are  asleep  and  at  all  uncertainties :  What  if  it  should  be  the  roi- 
aerable  state,  and  we  should  awake  in  hell  ?  But  the  watcMuI 
dnjstian  is  bleMed,  for  he  is  ready  for  tbia  amaaing  dbange. 
Ha  hath  long  lived  upon  it  by  faith  and  hope,  though  be  knowa 
BOt  ao  well  what  tbe  particular  enjoymenta  or  heaveii  are ;  and  he 
ia  weir  aatisfied,  that  he  Is  prepared  for  that  happj  world  bv  God 
lumaelf.  8.  Cor.  v.  9.  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self^^me 
thing  is  God :  He  ia  well*-pleaaed  to  have  liis  faith  changed  into 

a{ht,  and  bis  hope  into  fruition  :^  He  bath  been  loiig  pained  and 
^  Mened,  in  thia  nnfiil  World,'  with  the  vain  trifles,  the  nopr  lojr 
cures  and  amus^entk  of  it ;  the  dns,  and  aorroWs,  ana  tempta-*' 
flona  that  aurroiind  biro  in  it,  gtvb  uim  continual  disquietudli^ 
alid  he  bath  been  tk'ahiiiig  op  in  the  school  of  Christ,  by  devoh; 
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tioQ  and  good  works,  for  those  higher  tervicet  of  heaven.    Sinae 

lie  can  trust  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  has  had  some  small 

foretaste  of  these  pleasures,  he  knows  that  the  actions  and  em- 

ploymentSy  the  businesses  and  the  joys  of  the  upper  world,  are 

ueotnpambljf  superior  to  any  thing  here  on  earth,  and  free  from 

lU  the  uneasy  and  defiling  circtimstances  of  this  life.     He  is 

twake  to  receive  this  change  :  He  rejoices  in  his  removal  fn)m 

iiorld  to  world  :  His  vital  and  active  powers  are  ready  for  the 

busiDesa  of  paradise,  and  he  opens  his  heart  to  take  in  the  joy. 

VII.  Death  makes  its  approaches,  oftentimes,  and  seizes  us 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  room  for  prayers  or  repentance, 
then  the  blessedness  of  the  watchful  soul  appears,  that  if  he  is 
farried  out  of  the  world  and  time^  in  such  a  surpriziug  way,  be 
is  safe  for  eternity. 

Sometimes  the  messenger  of  death  stops  all  our  thdtights 
and  actions,  at  once,  by  a  lethargic  stroke,  or  confounds  |heiti 
all  by  the  delirious  rovings  of  a  fever  ;.  the  light  of  reason  is 
'acli|ised  and  darkened,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  all  obstructed, 
or  the  languish! ngs  of  nature  have  so  enfeebled  them,  that  either 
we  cannot  exercise  them  to  any  spiritual  purposes,  or  we  are 
forbid  to  do  it,  for  fear  of  counter -working  the  physician,  iu« 
creasing  the  malady,  and  hastennig  our  death.  Thus  we  are 
not  ca|)able  of  making  any  new  ])reparation  for  the  important 
"Worii  of  dying ;  we  can  make  use  of  none  of  the  means  of  grace^ 
nor  do  any  thing  more  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  love  of  Gud;^ 
tbc  salvation  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

This  is  a  verv  dismal  thought  indeed.  But  the  watchful 
ehristian  hath  this  blessedness,  that  he  is  fit  to  receive  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  any  form  ;  nor  lethargies,  nor  deliritims,  nor 
languors  of  nature  can  destroy  the  seed  of  grace  and  religion  in 
the  heart,  which  were  sown  there  in  the  days  of  health  ;  nor  can 
any  of  the  formidable  attendants  of  death  cancel  his  former  tran- 
sactions with  God  and  Christ  al)0ut  his  immortal  concerns.  That 
great  and  momentous  work  was  done  before  death  appeared,  or 
any  of  its  attendants.  He  was  not  so  unwise  as  to  leave  matters 
of  infinite  importance,  at  that  dreadful  hazard  :  He  is  not  now 
1o  begin  to  seek  after  a  lost  God,  nor  to  begin  his  repentance  for 

Eat  sins  ;  He  is  not  now  a  stranger  at  the  throne  of  grace,  nur 
ginning  to  learn  to  pray :  He  is  not  now  commencing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Jesus  Christ,  his  Saviour,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tumult  and  hurry  of  thoughts  and  fears ;  nor  are  the  works  of 
faith,  and  love,  and  hoUness  to  be  now  begun.  Dreadful  work 
indeed,  and  infinitely  hazardous !  To  begin  to  be  convinced  of 
ain  on  the  borders  of  death,  and  to  make  our  first  enquiries  after 
God  and  heaven  upon  the  very  brink  of  hell !  To  begin  to  ask 
for  pardon  when  we  can  live  in  sin  no  longer  ;  to  cry  out,  Jesus, 
aave  me,  when  the  waves  of  the  wrath  of  God  are  breaking  in 
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upon  the  drowning  «pul !  Hopeleai  coBditioD^  ttod 
wretcliedncss  !  To  bave  all  the  hard  work  of  convtraion  to  gf 
through  under  the  sinkings  of  feeble  niiure,  and  to  b^p  t^ 
exercises  of  virtae  and  godliness-  under  the  wild  difordera  of 
reason  !  Wliat  a  madness  is  H  to  legveoMT  iufinit^  copcerna  al 
such  a  horrible  uncertainty  ! 

[««  Here  thp#  diacourse  nnay  be  divided."] 

But  these  are  not  tbf  circumstancesy  oh  Wakeful  cfirittim ! 
Nor  was  this  the  case  of  otir  young  departed  friemi,  tboiirh  her 
disteonper  soon  disconiposed.  her  reasoning  ]K)weVs,  aDd.gareher 
very  little  opportunity  tp  make  a  preaent  preparation  for  dying. 
But  she  h^fl  heard  thf  voioi^  of  Uhrist,  in  bis  goapcl  botiroes^ 
and  awoke  to.  righiequsness  at  his  jcall,  that  she  Biigiit  he  always 
ready  for  his  summons  in  death.  Religion  whs  her  eariy  care,  * 
fear  to  offend  God  possessed  and  governeil  her  thongM*  and 
actions  from  her  childhood^  and  heavenly  things  were  her  youth- 
fnl  elmice.  She  had  appearedt  fpr  some  years,  in  the  publie 
profession  of  christjanity,  and  maintained  the  practice  of  godli- 
ness in  the  church  and  the  world  ;  but  it  began  much  more  early 
in  secret.  Her  beloved  closet,  and  her  retiriqg  honray  woj^e 
silent  witnesses  of  hf r  daily  converse  with  God  and  her  Saviour : 
There  she  devoted  her  soul  to  her  Creator  betimeS|  ac^rding  ia 
the  encouragements  and  rules  of  the  gospjcl  of  Christ,  and  there 
ahe  found  peace  and  salvation.  It  was  there  she  made  a  conpoi- 
^rntknis  recollection  of  the  sermons  she  heard  in  pubKc  from  her 
tender  years,  and  left  t^ebind  her  the$e  fruits  of  her  memoryt 
and  her  pen,  to  attest  what  improvements  she  gained  in  know- 
ledge, by  the  ministrations  et  the  word ;  and  her  cabinet  hat 
iio#  discovered  to  us  another  set  of  memoirs,  wherein  slie  opoti- 
Boally  observed  what  advances  she  might  make  in  real  piety^  by 
those  weekly  seasons  of  grace. 

|t  was  under  these  influences  she  maintained  a  most  dutiful 
pad  aAcctionate  behaviour  to  her  honoured  parents,  fLixil  with 
liEal  fondness,  mingled  with  esteem,  submission  and  reverence^ 
«ud  her  constant  regards  to  the  lady,  her  mother,  in  l>er  wi- 
dowed estate.  It.  was  by  the  united  principles  of  grace  and 
nature,  she  lived  with  her  younger  Asters  in  uncommon  har- 
,^  iDony  and  friendship,  as  though  one  heart  and  soul  animated  tliem 
alL  It  was  under  these  inQucnces,  she  ever  stood  upon  her 
guard,  amongst  all  the  innocent  freedoms  of  life,  and  though 
she  did  not  immure' herself  in  the  walls  of  a  mother's  house,  byl; 
indulged  a  just  curiosity  to  learn  spme  of  the  forms  of  the  wprlc^ 
the  magnificence  of  courts,  and  the  grai^dcurs  of  Ufe,  yet  ab» 
knew  how  far  to  appear  among  them,  and  when  to  retire.  Nor 
did  she  forbid  herself  all  the  polite  diversions  of  youth  agreeable 
to  her  rank  ;  nor  did  reason,  or  religion,  or  her  superior  relative^ 
forbid  her ;  yet  she  was  still  awake  to  secure  all  that  belongs  (q 
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•nd  \irtuey  nor  did  abe  dse  <o  venture  to  tlie  iitruMft 
bounds  of  what  sobriety  aiid  religion  miglit  allow.  Danger  of 
gwlt  stands  near  die  extreme  limits  of  inooceiice. 

Shall  I  let  this  paper  inform  the  world,  with  what  fricndlj 
deeencj  she  treated  her  yo&mg  Gom|>anioii8  and  acquaintance ; 
bow  far  from  indulging  the  modish  liberties  of  scandal  on  the  ab« 
sent ;  bow  much  she  hated  tliose  scornful  and  derisive  airs,  whidi 
parsons,  on  higher  ground,  too  often  assume  toward  tliose  who 
•re  seized  in  tne  inferior  ranks  of  life  ?  Is  it  proper  I  shcHild 
aay  bow  much  her  behaviour  won  upon  the  esteem  of  all  that 
knew  her,  though  I  couM  appeak  to  the  general  sorrow  at  Ikt 
dMib,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  it  r  But  who  can  forbear,  on  this 
occasion,  to  take  notice  how  far  she  acquired  that  lovely  cliaractcr 
in  her  narrow  and  private  sphere,  which  seems  almost  to  have 
been  dcsived  to  her,  by  inheritance,  from  her  honoured  father 
drnwirJ^  who  had  the  tears  of  his  country  bog  drom»ing  upon 
Ills  %awbf  and  whose  memory  yet  lives  in  a  tliousand  hearts  ? 

fioeb  a  eonversatioo,  and  such  a  character,  made  up  of  piety 
mad  Yirtae  were  prepared  for  the  attacks  of  a  fever,  witii  malig- 
nanl  and  OMMrtai  symptoms.  Slow  and  unsuspected  were  the 
advnaoeaof  the  disease,  till  the  powers  of  reason  began  to  fautter 
and  retire,  till  the  heralds  of  death  had  made  their  appearance 
and  qiread  on  her  bosom  their  purple  ensigns.  When  these  dis* 
orders  began,  her  Itioid  intervals  were  longer,  aiitl  v^hile  slie 
tbought  no  person  was  near,  she  could  address  herself  to  God, 
#nd  aay,  how  often  she  had  given  herself  to  him ;  slie  hoped 
Ae  had  done  it  sincerely,  and  found  acceptance  with  liim,  and 
tmated  that  she  was  not  deceived.  The  gleams  of  reason  that 
brcdie  in  between  the  clouds,  gave  her  light  enough  to  disoem 
ha  own  evidences  of  piety,  and  refresh  her  hope.  Then  she 
repeated  some  of  the  last  verses  of  the  cxxxix.  Psalm  in 
metre,  via. 

"  Lord,  sesrch  my  soul,  try  every  tbou^lit : 
Tlioaifh  my  own  heart  accuse  me  not 
Ot-  walkiog  in  a  falae  disg^uise, 
1  beg  tiie  tri^l  of  thy  eyes." 

'^  llQtb  secret  mtschief  lurk  within? 
Do  1  indulge  some  unknown  tin  ? 
O  turn  my  feet  whene'er  I  stray. 
And  lead  me  in  thy  perfect  way/' 

She  waa  frequent  and  importunate  in  her  requests  for  the  psalm -^ 
btKik,  that  she  might  read  that  psalm,  or  at  least,  have  it  read 
to  her  throughout ;  and  it  was  with  some  difiiculty  we  persuade^ 
her  to  be  composed  in -silence;  thus  sincerely  willing  was  sh^ 
that  God  might  search  and  try  her  heart,  still  hoping  well 
eonctming  her  spiritual  state,  yet  still  solicitous  about  the 
assurance  of  her  own  sincerity,  in  her  lormcr  transactions  witl| 
heaven. 


TBI  wbUB  W  COMB. 

The  next  dsy  moong  the  rovingt  nf^^jber'  4lteglil%~ 

TC^iearfted  all  those  Teraea  of  the  xtii.  Pbalm/  whUt  are 

phrased  ia  the  same  book,;  wlUi  "very  liltJe  faulterieg  in^  a 

OP  twa :  i- 

'' Lord,  I  an  tfaiae ;  but  thott  wilt  pieva 
My  failb,  roy  patience,  and  my  love,*'  &c*  » 

The  traces  of  her  thoughu  under  thia  poftfiiaiop  of  animal  Jittoi^ 
retained  soroethiDg  in  them  divine  iind  beaienlj*  O  bleaaad 
aknatioD  of  soul,'  when  we  stand  prepared  for  d^Uh,,  thoqgi^  it 
eome  with  the  formidable  retinue  of  a  disordered  br^in^  w4 
clouded  reason  !  It  would  Itfj^oo  long  at  preaeni  to  rfiprciawt 
to  you  the  aad  consequencea  of  keing  fimnd  mI^  wbeii  Cbriil 
oomes  to  call  us  ^aray  from  thia  worlds  I  abaU  tbermre  only  maliie 
Aeae  three  reflections  : .  ^  . 

I.  <<  None  can  begin  too  early  to  awake  ta  righieouttfim^mA 
prepare  Sat  the  call  of  Chriat,  ^nce  no  one  ia  too  yoijmg4e  be 
aent  for  by  his  messenger  of  death.^*  I.  dp  not  here  speas  of  llw 
.state  of  infancy^  when  persons  can  hardly  be.aaid\to.be.-Ui  %  per- 
aonal  state  of  trial :  But  when  I  say,  none  can  iiwak«  too  enijlf 
to  mind  the  things  of  religion,  I .  mean,  after  reaaoo  begina  te 
proper  exerciae,  and  this  appears  sometimes  in  earl;^  duldhood. 
All  our  life  in  this  world  compared  with  heaven,  is  a  sort  of 
night,  and  season .  of  darkness ;  and  if  our  Lord  summon  na 
ftway  in  tie  first  watch  of  the  nighty  in  the  nsidst  of  youtii  and 
vigour,  and  the  pleasing  allurements  of  flesh  and  aense,  we  ere 
in  a  deplorable  state,  if  we  are  found  sleeping,  and  hurried  niru 
from  earth  into  the  invisible  world,  in  the  midst  of  our  fonljA 
dreamaof  golden  vanity.  Dreadful  indeed,  to  have  a  young 
thoughtless  creature  carried  off  the  atage  sleeping,  and  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins !  Let  those  that  are  drunk  with  wine  fkU 
/uJeep  upon  the  top  of  i$  n^st  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  where  tKe 
winds  and  the  waves  are  tossing  and  roaring  all  around  ^them  ; 
let  a  mad-n\an  who  hM  lost  his  reason,,  lie  down  to  sleep  upott 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  where  a  pit  of  fire  and  brimatone  ia 
burning  beneath  him,  i|nd  ready  to  reoave  hb  (all ;  but  let  not 
oung  sinners,  whose  rational  powers  are  in  exercise,  and  wboae 
fe  is  every  momefit  a  imere  uncertainty,  venture  to  go  on  in  their 
dangerous  slunHbers,  while  the  wrath  of'  God  end  eternal  miaery 
attend  them,  if  they  die  before  they  are  fiwaf^e, 

,  .  It  is  granted,  that  no  power  beneath  t)iat  which  ia  divine^ 
ean  eflectually  quicken  a  dead  soul,  and  awaken  it  into  a  divine 
Kfe.  It  is  the  work  of  God,  to  quicken  the  dead ;  Rom.  iv.  17* 
Eph.  ii.  5.  It  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  h  the  light  and  Kfe  of 
the  world ;  John  i.  4.  to  whom  the  Father  hath  ghen  lAia 
quickening  power  i  John  v.  86.  He  calls  sinners  .to  awaken 
ihem  from  their  deadly  sleep ;  Eph.  v.  14«  And  Mey  live  6y 
kbn^  as  he  lives  by  the  Father  ;  John  vi.  57.    He  awakena  deaa 
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to  liCe  by  the  same  living  S/nrit,  tphich  ihall  quicker  their 
^al  bodies^  and  raise  them  from  the  grave  ;  Kom.  viii.  9» 
IS.  ^  Cor.  ill.  3.  which  Spirit  he  hath  received  from  the  Fa* 
';  John  ill.  34.  And  on  this  account  wc  ard  to  seek  the 
1  influences  of  tliis  grace  from  heaven  by  constant  and  iin« 
lunate  prayer.  Yet  in  my  text  as  well  as  in  other  scriptures^ 
ftking  out  of  sleep,  and  watching  unto  righteousness,  is  rc« 
seated  as  our  duty,  and  we  arc  to  exert  all  our  natural 
vers  with  holy  fervency  for  this  end,  while  our  daily  petitions 
iw  down  from  heaven  the  promised  aids  of  grace.  Our  dili- 
ncc  in  duty,  and  our  dependence  on  the  divine  power  and 
Tcy,  are  happily  and  effectually  joined  in  the  comiliand  of  our 
.viour  on  this  very  occasion  in  one  of  his  parables  ;  Mark  xiii. 
Watch  and  pray^  for  ye  know  not  when  (he  time  is,  that- 
r  Lord  will  come.  And  again,  chapter  xiv.  38*  Watch  and 
ay^  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.  Trust  not  in  your  own 
reoglh  andsuflicienry,  for  the  glorious  change  to  be  wrought  ia 
«r  sinful  hearts,  and  yei  neglect  not  your  own  labours  and  rest- 
(S  eodeavoure  under  a  pretence,  that  it  is  Ood^s  work,  and  not 
nrs.  Awake^  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
irist  shall  give  thee  light ;  £ph.  v.  14. 

Nor  should  frail  dying  creatures  in  their  youngest  years, 
lay  this  work  one  day,  nor  one  hour,  since  the  consequences 
being  found  asleep  when  Christ  calls,  are  terrible  indeed.  Ws 
e  beset  with  mortality  all  around  us ;  the  seeds  of  disease  and 
isolotion  are  working  within  us  from  our  very  birth  and  cradle, 
er  since  sin  entered  into  our  natures ;  and  we  should  ever  be 
readiness  to  remove  hence,  since  we  are  never  secure  from  tht 
mmons  uf  heaven,  the  stroke  of  death,  and  the  demands  of  the 
•ave. 

There  was  a  lovely  boy,  the  son  of  the  Shunamite,  who  was 
ven  10  his  mother  in  a  miraculous  way,  and  when  he  was  in  the 
?ld  among  the  reapers,  he  cried  out,  My  heady  my  head;  he 
as  carried  home  iiqmediately,  and  in  a  few  hours,  died  in  his 
.fClier^s  boxom ;  2  Kings  i v.  18.  Who  would  have  imagined^ 
iSt  head-ache  should  have  been  death,  and  Uiat  in  so  short  a 
me  too  ?  This  is  almost  the  case  which  we  lament  at  present ; 
le  head- ache  was  sent  but  a  few  days  before,  nor  was  the  pain 
N*y  intense,  nor  the  appearance  dangerous,  yet  it  became  the 
iial,  though  unexpected  tore-runner  of  death. 

This  providence  is  an  awful  warning-piece  to  all  her  young 
squaintance,  to  be  ready  for  a  sudden  removal ;  for  she  was  of 
healthy  make,  and  seemed  to  stand  at  as  great  distance  from 
IV  gaie^  of  death  as  any  of  you:  But  the  firmest  constitution  of 
iman  nature  is  born  with  death  in  it.  From  every  age,  and 
jTtry  sf>ot  of  ground,  and  every  moment  of  time,  there  are  short 
id  sudden  ways  of  descent  to  the  grave.     Trap  doors,  if  I  mm^ 
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«iMi  sVeoMs  «o  tUe  rwkmi  rif  .M  dWilL    A  imlittwt 
jfHiket  tbe  it^^oMtl  Di&Vv;  «Mi  a  itfoHal  HAii;  it  fMo 
^  tli^  great  atitbor  aii<t  dfd^iMr  of  fife.    Ibfoiiiigeil 
mA$  KeiaAM  anNitt  firM  tfo  darth  1^  lUe  Mrtiitin  tbM 
ttei).    NMiiiilg^ftlif  i^eTigiob,  earlVnSijpiNi  amf  aiabere 
B^  cao  give  yotf  hope  in  yMnOnbT  oa^^  *  A  ^ 

iMMroa  yoidf  oaiDeyor  oMiiioiy^  aiboiiif  tboM^^^^ 

IL  If  such  EJetiedneM  aa  1  haTo  denrilmit  bdaiig^4oen|r|^^ 
ivatdifoi  chrittiaii  al  tfae.iioiir  of  daalj^ .  thai  it  inay  ttol  ba  im^.j 
iropcr  liereto  take  notice,  of  ^  •ooae  ppmiliar  adraMm^  ^*iiM|j 
aileM  those  who  shalfce  off  tbe  deam  eleop  of.  eiq  ia  ^^ti0\ 
yoaoger  f  eani»  and  are  anake  eaifylo  uod  aiid  relig^/' 

1.  Thksf  have  nmoh  fewer  »m  fa  moom  ovek"  od  a^  ddifljp 
bed^  and  tbi^  prevent  mtidi  bitter  rc»eiiteaoe  for  joiitbMinia«ih| 
tiea*  Holy  Job  waa  a  tem  of  dntiagafahed  piety,  aiid  GoA^ 
hineeK  nronoaiioea  (tfUm,-  ik^t  tkere  wa$  nmfe  like  kim  imM_ ' 
ik^enrm ;  Job.  i*  IK  bbt  it irt  a  qaestioa^  whtilhei  iiia  moat  eariyi 
^ya  Were  devoted  taGod,  and  whetiwf  ba  waii^•o  waMhful  oMl 
bia  beliavioor  in  that  daigerooa  teaiMNi  of  Kfe^  fipr  lie^nMiDea^ 
bea?y  oomplaint  in  hb  addre»ea  to  Ood ;  Job  suK.  S6.  Tkam 
wrAest  better  ikings  agoiiui  me^  and  makesi  me  Upcmen  tk^ 
inifuiiie$  qf  my youfk,  The  eooaer  we  begin  to  i>e  awake- IIh 
hoiinew,  the  more  of  tbeae  fioUiea  and  eorrowa  are  preventedft 
Happy  those  who  have  tlie  fewest,  of  them  to  embitter  their  fala^ 
lowing  lives,  or  make  a  death-bed  painful  I  <i 

S«  Yoong  persons  have  fewer  attaohments  t0:the  worfti,  aadi*' 
tfie persona. and  thfngaof  it»  wUehare  roa^dahont  themy  smk 
are  more  read^  to  part  with  it  when  their  souls  are  uoited.taChHll 
by  an  early  fiuth  and  love*  They  have  not  yet  entered  hil0  iH 
numerous  engsgements  of  life,  nor  dwelt  long  enough  here  'tfk 
have  their  hearts  grown  so.feston  tocf-eatnr^,  wiiMb  asaaMjjb 
make  tlie  parting-atroke  so  {fill  of  anguish  a^  smartinyaorrpwi^ 
Arduld  Gsn  mudi  omt?  easily  asoead  to  heave»  and  leave  n^Mtav 
rbitbelMQ/dy  without  that  tender  and  painful  soBcitiide^  wbiobcW 
d^ng  parent  has  for  the  wdfiure  of  a  Airviving  daild*  The  aua*i 
reader  of  ail  mortal  interestfi  at  the  call  of^God,  ia  mueh  nioiiiii 
eaay  when  ot)r  souls  are  not  tied  to  them  by  so  many  strings  •noi^ 
teited  by  so  many  <rf  the  softer  endearmeata  of  nature,  and  wherm 
grace  has  taught  us  to  praoUse  an  early  weaning  from  all  leiopi^ 
fit  comforts;  and  a  little  loosiwed  our  hearts  from  them  by  thu;* 
f^  of  things' fternaL  S. 

8.  Thoaa  that  have  boeii  awake  betunes  to  godUaeos,  giW 
pcedliar  honours  to  tlie gospeL atdrathi  and  leave  this  teatiniaiif^ ' 
tOttbe  divine  religion  of  Jesus,  that  it  was  able  taaubdue  passioft. 
and  appetite  in  that  season  of  life,  whan  they  are  usually  strongest, 
and  most  unruly,    lliey  gi¥e  peculiar  creditMuid  ^ory  to  thf 
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dwitfiMi  iMime,  and  the  gospel,  wkicb  lias'  gaiaeA  fliem  fp 
mtmj  Ticlarieff  ovef  the.encitoies  of  flieir  dalvatioo,  at  that  ace 
Mcreiu  mukitadei  are  die  capfivei  df  sid,  and  slaves  to  mij 
Mdvamity. 

4.  Those  christians  wlio  are  awake  to  God  in  their  early 
fmrs,  leave  more  happy  and  powerful  examples  of  living  and 
djiog  to  their  young'  companions  and  acquaintance.  It  h  the 
temper  of  every  age  of  me,  to  be  more  tuduenccd  and  affected 
by  the  practice  of  persoit^t  of  the  same  years.  Sin  hus  fewer  ex- 
eases  to  make  in  order  to  shield  itself  from  the  reproof  of  such 
examples,  who  have  renounced  it  betimes ;  and  virtue  carriea 
iritk  it  a  more  effectual  motive  to  persuade  young  sinners  to  piety 
a^d  goodness,  when  it  can  point  to  its  votaries  of  the  same  age, 
and  in  the  same  circumstances  of  life.  '*  Wiiy  may  not  this  do 
pi^sdiiled  by  jpou,  as  well  ashy  your  companions  round  about  you 
of  flie  same  age  ?**     But  I  must  hasten  to  the  last  reflection. 

III.  ^  When  we  mourn  the  death  of  friends  who  were  pro* 
pared  for  an  early  summons,  let  their  preparation  be  our  sup-i 
port.^*  Blessed  be  God,  they  were  not  found  sleeping !  Wlule 
we  <fa^p  our  tears  upon  the  grave  of  anv  young  christian,  who 
#as  awake  and  alive  to  God,  that  blessedness  which  Christ  liim*^ 
sielf  pAmouiiees  upon  them,  is  a  sweet  cordial  to  mingle  with  our 
bitter  sorrows,  and  will  greatly  assist  to  dry  up  the  spring  or 
them.  The  idea  of  their  piotv,  and  their  apiirobation  in  the  sight 
of  Ood,  is  a  balm  to  heal  the  wound,  and  give  present  ease  to 
the  heartr4udie. 

VTe  are  ready  to  run  over  their  virtues,  and  spread  abroad 
their  amiable  qualities  in  our  thoughts,  and  then  with  seemin|p 
reason,  we  give  a  loose  to  the  mournful  passion ;  whereas  all 
these,  when  set  in  a  true  light,  are  real  ingredients  towards  our 
rcUef. 

We  lament  the  loss  of  our  departed  friend,  when  we  review 
diat  capacious  and  uncommon  power  of  memory  which  the  God 
of  nature  had  given  her,  and  which  was  so  well  furnished  with 
a  variety  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  and  was  stored  with 
a  rich  treasure  of  the  word  of  God,  so  that  if  providence  had 
called  her  into  a  more  public  appearance,  she  might  have  stood 
up  in  the  world  as  tf  burning  and  a  shining  light,  so  far  as  her 
ses  and  station  required.  This  furniture  of  the  mind  seems  in- 
deed to  be  lost  in  death  and  buried  in  the  grave  ;  but  we  give  int 
too  much  to  the  judgment  of  sense ;  did  not  this  esctensivo 
knowledge  lay  a  foundation  for  her  early  piety  ?  And  did  it  not 
by  this  means,  prepare  her  for  a  more  speedy  removal  to  a  higher 
school  of  improvement,  and  a  world  of  sublimer  devotion  ? 
And  does  she  not  shine  there  among  brighter  and  better  company? 

We  mourn  again  for  our  loss  of  a  person  so  valuable,  when 
we  think  of  that  general  calmness  and  sedalniess  oF  «oul  which 
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ihe  [kMtetted .id  a  peculiar  degreet  sollMiiiha  was  not  gmdj^ 
devated  or  depretted  by  comihuQ  acddenU  or  oocurrencet ;  kal^ 
<U8  secured  her  from  the  rite  of  uortik  p^ooi,  those  atorm^  ^ 
)K>wers  bf  nature/  which  sometimes  sink  us  into  guilt  and  rUsr*- 
tress,  and  make  us  unwilling  and  afraid  of  the  sudden  s»mmn«j| 
bf  Christ,  lest  he  should  find  lis  under  these  disorders.  --^ 

We  think  bf  her  firmness  of  spirit,  and  that  steady  resohP^ 
tlbn  which  joined  with  a  natural  reserve,  was  a  happy  guard 
against  many  of  the  forward  follies  and  dangers  of  youth,  and; 
proved  a  sticcessful  defence  against  some  of  tqe  stllurementa  aadi 
temptaUons  of  the  gayer  years  of  life:  And  then  we  nniaimi 
afresh,  that  a  person  so  well  formed  for  growing  pru^jpooe  ani 
Tirtue,  sliould  be  so  suddenly  snatched  away  .from  amongst  mu, 
But  this  steady  and  dispassionate  frame  of  souU  well  impnmd« 
by  religion  and  divine  grace,  became  an  efiectual  means  to  pror 
ierve  her  youth  itiore  unblemished,  and^^made  her  spirit  fitter  tei 
the  h^venly  world,  where  nothing  can  enter  that  u  defiled^  and 
whose  delights  are  not  tumultubus  as  ours  are  on  earth ;  but  al^ 
is  a  calm  and  rational  state  of  joy. 

We  lament  yet  further  when  we  think  of  her  natiye.  good^. 
Aess  and  unwillingness  to  displease:  But  goodness'  is  the  vct]( 
tonper  of  that  region  to  which  she  is  gone,  and  she  is  the  fitIsC 
eompaliion  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  world  of  love* 

We  lament  that  such  a  pattern  of  early  piety  should  be  takai 
from  the  earth  wh^n  there  are  so  few  praptisers  of  it,  aspeciallf  . 
among  the  youth  of  our  degenerate  age,  and  in  plentiful  ciroonsi*.! 
atanccs  of  life.    But  it  is  a  matter  of  high  thankfulness  to  God,| 
who  endowed  her  with  those  valuable  qualities,  i^nd  trained  .heft 
up  so  soon  for  a  world  so  much  better  than  ours  is.    Let  our  sor*i 
rotrTor  the  deceased  be  changed  into  devout  praises  to  diviiMj 
imc^.    Lotns  itnltate  the  lioly  language  or  St.  Paul  to  tlM| 
Thessalooians  and  say,  ^^  fVe  are  comforted  jeven  at  her  ^rave^ 
iH  all  our  t^ictioni  and  distress^  by  the  remembrance  of  heg; 
faiih  and  piety.     tVha'i  sufficient  thanks  can  we  render  unto  God^ 
d|iaii  her  tooounUJor  ail  thi  joy  .wherewith  we  rejoicCf  for  her 
Sake,  brjotrour  God,  night  and  day  praying  exceeatnely,  that  smt, 
iH'ay  4ee  herface  in  the  state  of  perfection  ?  2nd  may  God  himse^ 
&tH  oilr  lather  and  our  Lora  Jesus  Christ  direct  our  way  to  tba 
happy  world  where  she  dwells,''  i  Thess.  iii.7 — 12.    The  imi* 
tition  of  what  was  excellent  in  her  life,  and  watchful  readiness, 
to  (bilow  her  in  death,  afe  the  best  honours  we  can  pay  her  mt»\ 
itiory,  and  the  wisest  improvement  of  the  present  pro videnctt»; 
If  ay  the  Spirit  of  grace  teach  us  these  lessons,  and  make  ua^ 
ikil  learn  them  with  power,  that  when  ou^  Lord  Jesus  shall  comt  ^ 
to  call  us  hence  by  death,  or  shall  appear  with  all  his  sainta  iis' 
(he  great  rising  day,  we  may  be  found  among  his  wakeful  sec^" 
vants,  and  partake  of  the  promised  blssssdntss  !  Amen. 


DISCOURSE  lU.— Surprize  in  Death. 

urk  uii.  35,  86.— ffa/cA  ye,  there/ore; — -/e5/,  coming  sttd* 

denl^f  he  find  you  sleeping, 

AMONG  the  parablea  of  oar  Saviour,  there  are  aeveral 
corded  by  the  evangeligts,  which  represent  him  aa  a  prioce,  or 
rd  and  master  of  a  family,  departing  for  a  aeaaon  from  his 
rraota,  and  in  his  abaence,  appointing  them  their  proper  work, 
ilh  a  aolemn  charge,  to  wait  for  hia  return  ;  at  which  time,  he 
retdd  them,  that  he  should  require  an  account  of  their  beha- 
9iir  m  his  absence ;  and  he  cither  intimates,  or  expresses  a 
vere  treatment  of  those  who  should  neglect  their  duty  while  he 
u  gone,  or  make  no  preparation  for  his  appearance.  He  in* 
rms  them  #lao,  that  he  should  come  upon  them  on  a  sudden^ 
d  tar  this  reason  charges  them  to  be  always  awake,  and  upon 
eir  guard,  verse  35.  Watch  ye  thereforCf  for  ye  know  not 
len  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  whether  at  even,  or  at 
idmghtf  or  at  the  cock^crowingy  or  in  the  morning. 

Thougli  the  ultimate  design  of  these  parables,  and  the  com- 
%  of  Christ  mentioned  therein,  refer  to  the  great  day  of  judg-^ 
rat,  when  he  shall  return  from  heaven,  shall  raise  the  dead, 
d  call  mankind  to  appear  before  bis  judgment- seat,  to  receive 
recoropence  according  to  their  works ;  yet  both  the  duties  and 
t  warnings,  which  are  represented  in  these  parables,  seem  to 

very  accommodable  to  the  hour  of  our  death;  for  then  our 
ird  Jesus,  who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  the  grave,  and  the 
(seen  world,  comes  to  finish  our  state  of  trial,  and  to  put  a 
ffiod  to  all  our  works  on  earth  :  He  comes  then  to  call  us  into 
e  invisible  state  ;  be  disposes  our  bodies  to  the  dust,  and  our 
Ills  are  sent  into  other  mansions,  and  taste  some  degrees  of 
(pointed  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  their  behaviour  here, 
he  solemn  and  awful  warning,  which  my  text  gives  us  con- 
rning  the  return  of  Christ  to  judgment,  may  be  pertinently 
ifdied  to  tlie  season  when  he  shall  send  his  messenger  of  death 

fetch  us  hence  :  Watch  ye,  there/ore, lest,  coming  suddenly 

r  find  you  sleeping. 

When  I  had  occasion  to  treat  on  a  subject  near  a-kin  to 
is,*  I  shewe<l,  that  there  was  distinction  to  be  made  between 
le  dead  sleep  of  a  sinner,  and  the  slumber  of  an  unwatchful  chris-^ 
m.  Those  who  never  had  the  work  of  religion  beeun  in  their 
iarts  or  lives,  are  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death ;  whereas  some 
ho  are  made  alive  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  yet  may  indulge 
■fill  drowainess,  and  grow  careless  and  secure,  slothful  and 

,.*  Id  s  fooenil  teroiOD  tor  Mr$,  StrMh  ilbnef ,  oB  Luke  aU«  3*1*  Blcticd  «vt 

Vol,  ra.  jp 
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inactive.  '^  The  wise  virgins,  as  well  as  the  foolish,  were  alum- 
beriug  and  sleeping  ;^'  Mat.  xxv.  5.  The  mischiefs  and  sorrows 
whi"h  attend  each  of  these  when  Christ  shall  summoQ  them  to 
judgment,  or  shall  call  them  away  from  earth  by  natural  dea^by 
are  great  and  formidable,  though  they  are  not  equally  dan- 
gcroiis  :  Let  us  consider  each  of  them  in  succession,  in  order 
to  rouse  dead  sinners  from  their  lethargy,  and  to  keep  drowsy 
christians  awake. 

First,  let  us  survey  the  sad  consequences,  which  attend 
those  that  are  asleep  in  sin,  and  spiritually  dead,  when  the  hour 
of  natural  death  approaches  :  They  are  such  as  these  : 

1.  **  li  they  happen  to  be  awakened  on  the  borders  of  the 
grave,  into  what  a  horrible  confusion  and  distress  of  soul  are 
tliey  plunged  ?"  What  keen  anguish  of  conscience,  for  their 
past  iniquities  seizes  upon  them  ?  What  bitter  remorse  and  self* 
reproaches,  for  the  seasons  of  grace  whicli  they  have  wasted^ 
for  the  proposals  of  mercy  which  they  have  abusea  and  rejected, 
and  for  the  divine  salvation,  which  seems  now  to  be  lost  for  ever, 
and  put  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility  and  bope.-^ 
They  feel  the  messenger  of  death  laying  his  cold  hands  upon 
them,  and  they  shudder  and  tremble  with  the  expectation  of  ap- 
proaching misery.  They  look  up  to  heaven,  and  they  see  a  God 
of  holiness  there,  as  a  consuming  fire^  ready  to  devour  them  as 
stubble  fit  for  the  flame :  They  look  to  the  Son  of  God,  wk^ 
has  the  keys  of  death  in  his  hand,  and  who  calls  them  away  from 
the  land  of  the  living,  even  to  Jesus,  the  compassionate  Media- 
tor, but  they  can  scarce  persuade  themselves  to  expect  any  thinj( 
from  him,  because  they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  so  long  to  the 
invitations  of  his  gospel,  and  so  long  affronted  his  divine  com- 
passion. They  look  behind  them,  and  with  painful  agonies^ 
are  frighted  at  the  mountains  of  their  former  guilt  ready  to 
overwhelm  them  :  They  look  forward  and  see  tlie  pit'  of  bell 
opening  upon  them  with  all  its  torments  ;  long  darkness  with* 
out  a  glimpse  of  light,  and  eternal  despair  with  no  glimmeridgs 
of  hope. 

Or  if  now  and  then  amidst  their  horrors,  they  would  try 
to  form  some  faint  hope  of  mercy,  how  are  their  spirits  perplexed 
with  prevailing  and  distracting  fears,  with  keen  and  cutting  re* 
flections  ?  *^  Oh  tliat  1  had  improved  my  former  seasons  for 
reading,  for  praying,  for  meditating  on  divine  things  !  But  I 
cannot  read,  I  can  hardly  meditate,  and  scarce  know  bow  to 
pray.  Will  the  ear  of  God  ever  hearken  to  the  cries  and  groans 
of  a  rebel,  that  has  so  long  resisted  his  grace  ?  Are  there  any 
pardons  to  be  had  for  a  crimiual,  who  never  left  his  sins  till  ven- 
geance was  in  view  ?  Will  the  blood  of  Christ  be  ever  applied 
to  wash  a  soul,  that  has  wallowed  in  his  defilements,  till  death 
roused  him  out  of  them  }  AVill  the  meanest  favour  of  heaven 
be  indulged  to  a  wretch  who  has  grown  bold  In  $in,  in  opposU 
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»D  to  fto  load  aod  repeated  warniag^  ?  I  am  awake  indeed^  but 
cao  see  notbing  round  about  me  but  distresses  and  discourage- 
lenU,  and  my  soul  sinks  within  me»  and  my  heart  dies  at  the 
loiights  of  appearing  before  God.*' 

It  is  a  wise  and  just  observation  among  christians,  though 
.is  a  very  common  one,  that  the  scriptures  give  us  one  instance 
f  a  penitent  saved  in  his  dying  hour,  and  that  is,  *^  the  thief 
pon  the  cross ;"  Luke  xxiii.  43.  that  so  none  might  utterly 
lespair ;  but  there  is  but  one  such  instance  given,  thai  none 
sight  presume.    The  work  of  repentance  is  too  difficult,  and 
DO  important  a  thing,  to  be  left  to  the  languors  of  a  dying  bed, 
lOd  the  tumults  and  flutterings  of  thought,  which  attend  such  a 
tie  conviction.    There  can  be  hardly  any  effectual  proois  given 
t  the  sincerity  of  such  repentings :    And  I  am  verily  persuaded 
here  are  few  of  them  sincere ;  for  we  have  often  found  these 
iolent  emotions  of  conscience  vanish  again,  if  the  sinner  has 
lappened  to  recover  his  health  :     They  seem  to  be  merely  the 
rild  perplexities  and  struggles  of  nature  averse  to  misery,  rather 
tian  averse  to  sin :     Their  renouncing  their  former  lusts  on  the 
ery  borders  of  hell  and  destruction,  is  ^more  like  the  vehement 
nd  trregidar  efforts  of  a  drowning  creature,  constrained  to  let 
p  a  most  beloved  object,  and  taking  eager  hold  of  any  plank 
nr  safety,  rather  than  the  calm,  and  reasonable,  and  voluntary 
esigns  of  a  mariner,  who  forsakes  his  earthly  joys,  ventures 
ifflself  in  a  ship  that  is  offered  him,  and  sets  sail  for  the  hea- 
enly  country.    I  never  will  pronounce  such  efforts  and  endea* 
oars  desperate,  lest  I  limit  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  unbound- 
d ;  but  I  ran  give  very  little  encouragement  for  hope  to  a  hour 
r  two  of  this  vehement  and  tumultuous  penitence,  on  the  very 
ffiek  of  damnation.    Judas  repented,  but  his  agonies  of  soul 
mrried  turn  to  hasten  his  own  death,  that  he  might  go  to  his  awn 
4ace:      And  there  is  abundance  of   such    kind    of  repent* 
eg,  in  every  corner  of  hell ;  that  is  a  deep  and  dreadful  pit, 
vhence  there  is  no  redemption,  though  there  are  millions  of  such 
iortof  penitents ;  it  is  a  strong  and  dark  prison,  where  no  beam 
if  comfort  ever  shines,  where  bitter  anguish  and  mourning  for 
aos  past,  is  no  evangelical  repentance,  but  everlasting  and  hope* 
ess  sorrow. 

-  II.  ''  Those  that  are  found  sleeping  at  the  hour  of  death, 
ire  carried  away  at  once  from  all  their  sensual  pursuits  and  en- 
loyments,  which  were  their  chosen  portion,  and  their  highest 
luqipiness."  At  once  they  lose  all  their  golden  dreams,  and 
llMir  chief  good  is,  as  it  were,  snatched  away  from  them  at  once, 
iod  for  ever.  '^  They  stand  on  slippery  places,  they  are  brought 
to  destruction  in  a  moment,  and  all  their  former  joys  are  like  a 
dream^  when  one  awaketh,  and  finds  himself  beset  round  with 
terror^*'    Ps.  Ixiuii.  18—20. 
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Are  there  any  of  yba,  that  are  pleating^  jonrtelTaa  hero  hi 
the  days  of  vouth  and  yanity^  and  ittdolge  your  dreams  of  plea* 
sure  in  ibe  sleep  of  spiritual  death,  think  of  the  approaching  wm* 
ment,  when  the  death  of,  nature  shall  dissolve  your  sleqi,  attl 
seatter  all  the  delnuTe  images  of  sinful  joy.  The  separatiOB  thm 
the  body  of  flesh  is  a  fearfiu  shodL  gtven  to  the  soul,  thai  makea 
it  awake  indeed.  Sermons  would-  not  do  it :  The  Toioe  of  the 
preacher  was  not  loud  enough ;  strokes  of  affliction,  and  smarts 
uig  providence  would  not  do  it ;  perhaps  the  soul  migM  ha 
roused  a  little,  Imt  dropped  into  profound  sleep  again  :  ouddefe 
or.  surprising  deaths  near  them,  and  cYen  the  pains  of  nature  is^ 
ih^  own  flesh,  thdrown  sidiinesses  and  diseases,  did  not  awakea 
theui,  nor  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  them  all :  But  the  partings 
stroke,  that  divides  the  soul  and  body,  will  terribly  awaken  the 
soul  from  the  vain  delusion,  and  all  its  fancied  delights  fiur  ever 
vanish. 

When  they  are  tisUed  by  the  Lord  of  hosts  miih  ikis  thm 
der  and  earthquake^  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks ;  Is.  xxla:.  ft 
when  this  storm  and  tempest  of  death  shall  shake  the  Moner  fit 
of  his  airy  Visions,  he  shall  teas  a  hungry  man  that  dremnetkks 
was  satingf  but  awakesj  and  his  souL  is  empty  ;  or  as  a  thinif 
creature  dreaming  thai  he  drinks,  but  he  awakethf  and  behold  hi 
is  faint,  and  hia  soul  is  pained  vrith  raging  appetite  :  The  sIbMp 
finds,  to  his  own  torment,  how  wretchedly  he  has  deceived  hial« 
self,  and  fed  upon  vanity  :  There  are  no  more  earthl v  objeM  te 
please  his  senses,  and  to  gratify  his  inclinations  ;  but  the  aoul  Ibr 
ever  lies  upon  a  rack  of  carnal  derire,  and  no  proper  object  t» 
satisfy  it.  His  taste  is  not  suited  to  the  pleasures  of  a  world  isff 
sprits,  he  can  find  no  God  there  to  comfort  him  :  God,  vrith  hhi 
omra  of  grace,  are  gone  for  ever,  and  the  world  with  its  joys 
are  forever  vanished,  while  the  wretched  and  malicious  creatures^ 
into  whose  company  he  is  hurried,  and  who  w^re  the  tempters  or 
associates  of  bis  criaaes,  shall  stand  round  him  to  become  his  tm^ 
aientors. 

III.  ^  Though  death  will  awaken  sinful  souls  into  a  sharper 
and  more  livelv  sense  of  divine  and  heavenly  things,  than  ifver 
they  had  in  this  world,  vet  they  shall  never  be  awakened  lo 

Siritual  life  and  holiness  r*  And  I  think  I  may  add,  that  thoiq;h 
cy  shJMild  be  awakened  to  a  sight  of  Gk>d,  and  his  justice,  (uri 
his  grace,  to  a  sight  of  heaven  and  hell,  more  immediate  ttld 
perspicuoos  than  what  even  theryaitits  themselves  usually  eimMf  ii 
Wa  we,  yet  the^  would  remain  stilt  under  the  bondage  cf^tMr 
Insia,  still  dleoif  m  trespasses  and  sins.  Thev  shall  for  ever  oblh 
tinue  unbeloved  of  God,  and  incapable  of  all  the  happiness  -of 
the  heavenly  state,  because  they  are  for  ever  averse  to  the  hoB- 
desa  of  God,  and  themselves  for  ever  nnholy.  It  it  only  in  the 
present  state  of  tria}|  and  under  the  present  proposals  of  ghn^ 
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t  ftleepiD^  sinners  can  be  awakened  info  the  spiritual  and 
ine  life.  The  voice  of  the  Son  of  Gody  tbat  breaks  the  nionu- 
»ts  of  brass,  and  makes  tombs  of  hardest  marble  yield  to  his 
U,  ihall  never  break  one  heart  of  stone,  which  is  gone  down  to 
atb  in  its  oative  and  sinful  hardiness :  Tliat  almighty  voice, 
it  must  awaken  the  nations  of  the  dead,  and  oommand  their 
■dies  up  from  the  gm^ey  shall  never  awaken  one  dead  soul, 
bea  tbey  are  past  the  limits  of  this  life.  The  compaiisiouate 
iBs  of  a  Saviour,  and  the  offers  of  mercy,  are  then  come  to  their 
jDOst  period  :  And  if  we  refuse  to  hear  the  call  of  mercy  to 
c  ODomeot  of  death,  we  shall  then  be  terribly  constrained  to  feel 
€  loss  of  it,  but  never  able  to  obtain  the  bjcssing. 

Obstinate  sleepers  shall  be  awakened  to  see  (3od,  but  only 
t  Balaam  was :  /  shall  zee  himy  but  not  ttigh  ;  Numb.  xxiv. 
^  The  saints,  in  this  life,  have  God  near  them  in  all  their  tri- 
t,  as  a  Father  and  a  friend  to  uphold,  to  comfort,  to  sanctify, 
loogh  they  see  htm  but  darkly  through  a  glassy  and  behold  but 
Ale  of  his  power  or  glory  :  The  sinner,  awaking  in  hell,  shall 
■rbaps  have  a  clearer  and  more  acute  perception  of  what  God 
f  than  any  saint  on  earth  :  But  be  sliall  behold  him  as  an 
lemy,  and  not  a  friend  :  If  he  beholds  him  in  the  glory  of  his 
*ace,  it  is  at  a  dreadful  and  insupportable  distance :  there  is  no 
ace  for  him :  lie  sees  him  in  his  holiness,  but  he  .cannot  love 
m,  he  has  no  meltings  of  true  penitence  for  his  former  rebelli* 
»  against  God,  his  heart  is  hardened  into  everlasting  enmity. 
Mi  shall  never  taste  of  bis  love.  Hence  arise  all  tlie  foul  and 
oawing  passions  of  envy,  malignity,  and  long  despair,  which 
^  the  very  image  of  Satan,  and  change  mankind  into  devils, 
hese  impeoitent  sons  and  daughters  of  men  shall  grow  into  the 
lore  complete  likeness  of  those  wicked  spirits,  and  under  the 
spressions  of  their  guilt  and  damnation,  they  shall  rival  thoso 
mttate  and  cursed  creatures,  in  the  obstinate  hatred  of  God, 
lid  all  tliat  is  holy. 

IV.  Hence  it  will  follow,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  sinner, 
ho  is  ^'  fast  asleep,  in  his  sins,  at  the  hour  of  death,  shall 
irake  into  such  a  Ufe  as  is  worse  than  dying.'*  He  shall  be  sur- 
rised,  all  at  once,  into  darkness  and  fire,  which  have  no  gleam 
f  light,  and  sorrows  without  mitigation,  and  which  can  find  no 
sd.  The  punishment  of  hell  is  not  called  eternal  death,  to  de- 
ote  a  state  of  senseless  and  stupid  existence ;  but  death  being 
le  most  opposite  to  life,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  it,  the  misery 
f  hell  is  described  by  death  as  the  most  formidable  (hing  to  na- 
ire,  as  a  world  that  puts  a  period  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  this 
aortal  life,  and  stands  directly  opposite  to  a  life  of  joy  and  glory 
Bthe  immortal  world.  Happy  would  it  be  for  such  souls,  if  they 
oold  sink  into  an  everlasting  sleep,  and  grow  stupid  and  sense- 
eis  for  ever  and  ever  ;  but  this  is  a  favour  not  to  be  granted  to 
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those,  who  have  been  comtont  and  unrepenting  rebels  agaioel 
the  law  mnd  the  grtce  of  Gkxi. 

The  moment  when  the  body  fklls  tsleep  in  death,  the  son' 
is  more  awake  than  ever  to  behold  its  own  guilt  and  wretched^ 
ness.  It  has  then  such  a  liyely  mid  piercing  sense  of  its  owl 
iniquities,  and  the  cUvine  wrath  that  is  due  to  them,  as  it  nerei 
saw  or  felt  before.  The  inward  senses  &i  the  soul,  if  1  may  st 
express  Mt,  whidi  have  been  darkened,  and  stopified,-and  be< 
Bumlied  in  this  body,  are  all  awake  at  once,  when  the  veil  o 
flesh  is  thrown  off,  and  the  curtains  are  drawn  bad[,  which  di* 
Tided  them  from  the  world  of  spirits.  Every  thoaglil  of  sin 
and  the  anger  of  God,  wounds  the  spirit  deep  in  this  awakenet 
state,  though  it  scarce  felt  any  thing  of  it  before ;  and  a  woundm 
spirit  who  can  bear  ?  Prov.  xviii.  14.  But  stnnerv  must  bear  i 
days  without  end,  and  ages  without  hope. 

Then  the  crimes  they  have  committed,  and  the  sinfnl  plea 
aures  they  have  indulged!,  shall  glare  upon  their  remembrance 
and  stare  them  in  the  face  with  dreadful  surprize  ;  and  each  b 
them  is  enough  to  drive  a  soul  to  despair  :  Nor  can*  they  tun 
their  eyes  away  from  the  horrid  sight,  for  their  criminal  practice 
beset  them  around,  and  the  naked  soul  is  all  sight  and  all  sense 
itis  eye  and  ear  all  over ;  it  hears  the  dreadful  curses  of  the  Ian 
and  tne  sentence  of  the  judge,  and  never  forgets  it.  This  is  th 
character,  these  the  drcumstances  of  an  oMtinate  sinner,  ths 
awakes  not  till  the  moment  of  death,  and  lifi$  up  his  eyu  in  heli 
as  our  Saviour  expresses  it ;  LAike  xvi.  5M.  These  will  be  th< 
consequences  of  our  guilt  and  folly,  if  we  are  found  in  a  deai 
aleep  of  sin,  when  our  Lord  comes  to  call  us  from  this  morti 
state. 

Secondly.  Let  us  spend  a  few  thoughts,  also,  upon  the  dan 
gerous  and  unhappy  drcumstances  of  those,  of  whom  we  ma 
*^  have  some  reason  to  hope  they  have  once  begun  religion  i 
good  earnest,  and  are  made  spiritually  alive,  but  have  indulge 
themselves  in  drowsiness,  and  worn  out  the  latter  end  of  the 
days  in  a  careless,  secure,  and  slothful  frame  of  spirit.*' 

1.  If  they  have  had  the  principle  of  vital  religion  wroogl 
in  their  hearts,  yet  *^  by  these  cnminal  slumbers  they  darkei 
or  lose  tlieir  evidences  of  grace,  and  by  this  means  they  cut  then 
selves  off  from  the  sweet  reflections  and  comforts  of  it  on  a  dyin 
bed,  when  they  have  most  nvcd  of  them.'*  Tlicy  know  not  wh< 
ther  they  are  the  children  of  God  or  no,  and  are  in  anxious  coi 
fusion  and  distressing  fear  :  They  have  scarce  any  plain  proofs  < 
their  conversion  to  God,  and  the  evidences  of  true  christianil 
ready  athahd,  when  all  are  little  enough  to  support  their  spirits 
They  have  not  used  themselves  to  search  for  them  by  self-en 
quu7,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  sight,  and  therefore  they  ait 
missing  in  this  important  hour ;  They  have  not  been  wont  to  Hi 
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vpoQ  tlieir  heavenly  hopos,  and  Ihey'cftnnot  be  found  when  they 
wint  them,  to  rest  upon  in  death. -  They  die,  therefore,  ahnost 
like  Burners,  thoujs^h  they  may  perhaps  have  been  once  converted 
to  holiness,  and  there  may.  be  a  root  of  f^race  remaining  in  them  i ' 
aadthe  reason  is,  because  they  have  lived  too  much  as  sinners  do  : 
They  have  given  too  great  and  criminal  an  indulgence  to  the  vain 
and  wordly  cares,  or  the  trifling  amusements  of  this  life  ;  these 
bate  engrossed  almost  all  their  thoughts  and  their  time,  and 
therefore,  in  the  day  of  death,  thev  fall  under  terrors  and  painful 
apprehensions  of  a  doubtful  eternity  just  at  hand. 

If  vf e  have  not  walked  closely  with  God  in  this  world,  we 
may  well  be  afraid  to  appear  berorc  him  in  the  next.  If  we 
have  not  maintained  a  constant  converse  with  Jesus  our  Saviour 
.  hy  holy  exercises  of  faith  and  hope,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  aref 
not  so  ready  with  chearfulness  and  joy  to  resign  our  departing 
ipirits  into  bis  band.  Ii  is  |K>ssible  we  may  have  a  right  to  the 
iaherilance  of  heaven,  having  had  some  sight  of  it  by  faith,  a4 
refeakd  in  the  gospel,  having  in  the  main,  chosen  it  for  our  por-» 
tkxi,  and  set  our  feet  in  the  path  of  holiness  that  leads  to  it  ;  but 
we  have  so  often  wandered  out  of  the  way,  that  in  this  awful 
asd  solemn  boor,  we  shall  be  in  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  re- 
eved at  the  gateSf  and  enter  into  the  citif. 

Such  unwatchful  christians  have  not  kept  the  eternal  glories 
of  heaven  in  their  constant  and  active  pursuit,  they  have  not 
fifed  upon  them  as  their  portion  and  inheritance,  they  have  been 
too  much  strangers  to  the  invisible  world  of  happiness,  and  they 
know  not  how  to  venture  through  death  into  it.  They  have 
kailt  indeed  Upon  the  solid  foundation,  Christ  Jesus  and  tbe  gos* 
pel,  but  they  have  mingled  so  much  hay  and  stubble  with  the 
nperstructure,  that  when  they  depart  hence,  or  when  tliey  ap« 
pear  before  Christ  in  judgment,  they  shall  suffer  sreat  losSf  by 
tbe  burning  of  their  works,  yet  themselves  matf  be  savedy  so  as 
h^  fire;  1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 15.  They  may  pass,  as  it  were,  by  the 
(femes  of  hell,  and  have  something  like  the  scorching  terrors  of 
it  in  death,  though  the  abounding  and  forgiving  grace  of  the 
gospel  may  convey  them  safe  to  heaven  :  They  escape  as  a  man 
that  is  awakened  with  the  sudden  alarms  of  fire,  who  suffers  the 
loss  of  his  substance,  and  a  great  part  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours 
sod  just  saves  his  own  life.  They  plunge  into  eternity,  and 
Slake  a  sort  of  terrible  escape  from  hell. 

2.  "  They  can  never  expect  any  peculiar  favours  from  hea- 
ven at  the  hour  of  death,  no  special  visitations  of  the  comforting 
Spirit,  nor  that  the  love  of  Clod,  and  the  joy  of  his  presence, 
should  attend  them  through  tfie  dark  valley. ^^  It  is  not  to  such 
QDwatchful  or  sleepy  christians,  that  God  is  wont  to  vouchsafe  his 
choicest  consolations.  They  fall  uhder  terrible  fears  about  the 
pardon  of  their  sins,  wheii  fbey  stand  in  most  need  of  the  sight 
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of  their  pardoo ;  tnd  Cbriil^  m  the  ruler  of  Us  «|Hifdi,  ieei  it 
fit  they  should  be  thus  punished  for  tiieir  negtigeuoe.  They  lay 
bold  of  the  promkiet  of  meroy  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  oan- 
BoC  claim  them  by  a  Yigorout  faith,  because  they  have  not  becu 
wont  to  lire  upon  them,  nor  do  they  tee  those  holy  cbaractenr  Ia 
their  own  hearts  and  lives,  .which  confirm, their  tide  to  them. 
Th6y  hwe  no  briglii  views  of  the  celestial  world,  and  earnests 
of  their  salvation,  for  it  is  onlv  for  watchful  sotds,  that  these 
cordials  are  prepared  in  the  ninting  hour :  It  is  only  to  the 
watchful  christian,  that  these  foretastes  of  glory  are  ffiv«.  STAt 
fruit  of  righteotuness  is  peactf^and  the  ^tct  cf  riffUtwmeu  is 
quietness  and  assurance  for  ever;  Isa.  xxxii.  17.  Blessed  is  i$ 
which  waicheth,  and  keepeth  his  garmeiUs  clean,  that  he  mojf 
enter  with  triumph  into  that  city^  where  nothing  shall  enter  thai 
d^leth;  Rev.  xvi.  15. 

8.  ''  Slumbering  and  slothful  christisns,  are  oftentimes  left 
to  vrrestle  with  sore  temptations  of  Satan,  and  have  dreadfid 
conflicts  in  the  day  of  death  :**  And  the  reason  is  evident,  bSosMa 
they  have  not  watched  against  their  adversary,  and  obtained  b«t 
few  victories  over  him  in  their  life.  These  temptations  are  kees 
and  piercing  thorns,  that  enter  deep  into  the  heart  of  a  dyiag 
creature.  The  devil  may  be  let  loose  upon  them  with  great  vrralhy 
knowing  that  his  time  is  but  short;  Rev.  xii.  12,  and  yet  there 
is  great  justice  in  Jhe  conduct  of  the  God  of  hearcn,  in  giving 


them  up  to  be  buffeted  by  the  powers  of  hell.  What 
agonies  are  raised  in  the  consdeoce  by  the  tempter  and  the  ac- 
cuser of  souls,  on  a  sick  or  dying  bed,  dm  hardly  be  described 
by  the  living,  and  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  felt  them  b 

4.  **  Soch  drowsy  christians  make  dismal  work  for  new  aai 
terrible  repentance  on  a  death -bed  :"  for  though  they  have  sin** 
eerely  repented  in  times  past  of  their  former  sins,  yet  having  too 
much  omitted  the  8e|f*mortifving'duties,  having  given  tqo  much 
indulgence  to  temptation  ana  folly,  and  having  not  maintainod 
this  habitual  penitence  for  their  dailj  offences  in  constant  exer* 
dse,  their  spirits  are  now  filled  with  fresh  convictions,  and  bitter 
remorse  of  heart.  The  guilt  of  their  careless  and  slothful  con- 
duct finds  them  out  now,  and  besets  them  around,  and  they  fed 
most  acute  sorrows,  and  wounding  reflections  of  conscience^ 
while  they  have  need  of  most  comfort.  What  a  glorious  ea- 
traoce  had  St.  Paul  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  the  presence 
fi  Christ  ?  He  had  made  repentance,  and  caortification,  and 
fidtb  in  Jesus,  his  diuly  work :  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  t 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f  Rom.  Tii.  S4. 
I  run,  I  fight,  /  subiiue  my  body  and  keep  it  wider ;  1  Cor.  iz. 
9L  S7.  J  am  crucified  to  tlte  worlds  and  the  world  to  me ;  the 
Mfe  which  4  Uv^  in  tkffipAf  4  Oh  by  the  faith  qf  the  Smn  4jf 
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G^  ;  Gal.  iL  20.  1^1.  14.  When  lie  w«8  readif  tahe  cfered  up 
atd  the  tinu  of  his  departure  was  at  handy  from  the  eil^e  of  th# 
tword,  and  the  borders  of  the  grave,  he  could  look  back  upon 
his  former  life,  and  say,  /  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have 
jiMuked  mtf  course,  I  have  kept  the  faithy  htncrforth  thrre  u 
laid  up  /or  me  a  crown  of  rightrousnessy  which  the  Lord,  the 
fighteou*  jwtge,  will  give  me;  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 

5.  ^  The  unwatcbful  christian,  at  the  liour  of  death,  has 
dw  pain  and  aopiish  of  reflecting^,  that  he  has  omitted  many 
dnlies  to  God  and  man,  and  these  can  never  be  performed  now  ;*** 
that  he  has  done  scarce  any  services  for  Christ  in  the  world,  and 
those  must  be  left  for  ever  undone :  There  is  no  further  work  or 
ierice,  no  labours  of  seal,  no  activity  for  God  in  the  grave,  whi^ 
'  ther  we  are  hastening ;  Ec.  ix.  10.  <<  Alas  !  I  have  brought  forth 
but  Kttle  fruit  to  God  ;  and  it  is  well  if  1  be  not  cast  away  as  an 
impr^able  servant.  My  talents  have  laid  bound  up  in  rust,  or 
been  bat  poorly  employed  whilst  1  have  lain  slumbering  and  in- 
active :  The  records  of  my  life,  in  the  court  of  heaven,  will 
shew  but  very  little  service  for  God  amongst  men :  I  have  raised 
few  monnments  of  praise  to  my  Redeemer,  and  I  can  never  raise 
them  now.  |  ahall  have  but  few  testimonies  for  my  love  and 
seal  to  appear  in  the  great  day  of  account,  when  the  martyrs, 
sad  the  confessors,  and  the  lively  christians  shall  be  surrounded 
with  the  living  ensigns  of  their  victories  over  sin  and  the  world, 
aad  their  glorious  services  for  their  Redeemer.  Wretch  that  I 
am !  that  I  have  loved  my  Lord  at  so  cold  a  rate,  aud  lain  slum* 
bering  on  a  bed  of  ease,  whilst  1  should  have  been  figliting  the 
battm  of  the  Lord,  and  gaining  daily  honours  for  ray  Saviour  !** 

6»  *'  As  such  sort  of  christians  give  but  little  glory  to  God  m 
fife,  so  they  do  him  no  honour  in  death  ;  tliey  are  no  ornaments 
to  religion  while  they  continue  here,  and  leave  perhaps  but  little 
esnifort  with  their  friends  when  they  go  hence  :"  Doubtiogs  and 
jeskmsiea  about  their  eternal  welfare,  mingle  with  our  tears  and 
sorrowa  for  a  dying  friend  ;  these  anxious  fears,  about  the  de» 
jarted  spirit,  swell  the  tide  of  our  grief  high,  and  double  the 
iBward  anguish.  They  are  gone,  alas  !  from  our  world,  but  we 
know  not  whither  they  are  gone,  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  A  sad 
fiureweU  to  those  whom  we  love  !  A  dismal  parting-stroke  aud  a 
loag  heart*aohe ! 

And  what  honour  can  be  expected  to  be  done  to  God  or  liia 
Sob,  what  reputation  or  glory  can  be  given  to  rehgion,  and 
the  gospel,  by  a  drowsy  christian,  departing,  as  it  were,  under  a 
ipiritual  lethargy  ^  He  dies  under  a  cloud,  and  casts  a  gloom 
vpon  the  christian  foith.  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  another  spirit, 
s  Evely  and  active  saint,  full  of  vigour  and  seal  in  his  soul :  It 
was  the  holy  resolution  and  assurance  of  this  blessed  anostle,  that 
Chrisi  should  he  magnified  in  his  body,  whether  b^  life  or  death". 
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Pbil.  I.  SO.  He  spent  bis  life  in  the  serrice  of  Christ,  and  In 
could  rejoice  in  death  as  his  gain.  It  is  a  glory  to  the  gospel 
when  vre  can  lie  down  and  die  with  courage,  in  the  hope  of  it 
promised  blessings.  It  is  an  honour  to  <Mir  oommon  faith,  whei 
it  overcomes  the  terrors  of  death,  and  raises  the  ohristiao  to  i 
song  of  triumph,  in  view  of  the  last  eneroy.  It  is  a  new  crowi 
put  upon  the  he;ad  of  our  Redeemer,  and  a  living  cordial  po 
into  the  hands  of  mourning  friends,,  in  onr  dying  hour,  when  w 
can  take  our  leave  of  them  with  holy  fortitude,  rejoicing  in  th 
salvation  of  Christ.  No  sooner  does  he  caU,  but  we  are  read) 
and  can  answer  with  holy  transport,  ^'  liord,  I  come.*^  This  i 
ft  blessing  that  belongs  only  to  the  watchful  christian*  Ma; 
every  one  of  us  be  awake  to  salvation  in  our  expiring  momenti 
and  partake  of  this  glorious  blessedness  ! 

[<<  Here  this  discourse  may  be  divided.^*] 

I  proceed  now  to  a  few  remarks,  and  particularly  such  a 
relate  to  the  necessity  and  duty  of  constant  watchfulness,  and  tb 
hazardous  case  of  sleeping  souls. 

Remark  I.  ^^  To  presume  on  long  life  is  a  most  dangeron 
temptation,  for  it  is  the  common  spring  and  cause  of  spirito 
sleep  and  drowsiness.  Could  we  take  an  inward  view  of  tt 
hearts  of  men,  and  trace  out  the  springs  of  their  coldness  an 
indifference  about  eternal  things,  and  the  shameful  neglect  i 
their  most  important  interests,  we  should  find  this  secret  tbooel 
in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  ^*  that  we  are  not  like  to  die  to*di 
or  to-morrow."  They  put  this  evil  day  afar  offy  and  indulge  then 
selves  in  their  carnal  delights,  without  due  solicttode  to  prepai 
for  the  call  of  God.  There  is  scarce  any  thine  produces  i 
much  evil  fruit  in  the  world,  so  much  shameful  wickedoei 
amongst  the  sensual  and  the  profane,  or  such  neglect  of  live! 
religion  among  real  diristians,  as  this  hitter  root  of  presumptk 
upon  life  and  time  before  us.  Mat.  xxiv.  48,  40.  **  The  ei 
servant  did  not  begin  to  smite  his  fellows,  and  to  eat  and  dria 
vrith  the  drunken,  till  he  had  said  in  his  heart,  my  lord  delayei 
his  earning:  It  was  while  the  bridegroom  tarriedj  and  they  imi 
gined  he  would  tarry  longer,  that  even  the  wise  virgins  fell  iol 
aiumbers;"  Mat.  xxv.  5.  Ask  voar  own  hearts  mj  friendi 
does  not  this  thought  secretly  lurk  within  you  when  you  compl 
with  a  temptation,  <^  Surely  I  shall  not  die  yet,  I  have  no  m 
ness  upon  roe,  nor  tokens  of  death,  I  shall  live  a  little  longn 
nud  re|>ent  of  my  follies  ?'*  Vain  expectation  and  groundki 
fancy  !  when  you  see  the  young,  and  the  strong,  and  the  healtb 
Mixed  away  from  the  midst  of  you,  and  a  final  period  put  t 
cmcc  to  all  their  works  and  designs  in  this  life.  Yet  we  ai 
loolish  enough  to  imagine  our  term  of  life  shall  be  extender 
and  we  presumo  upon  months  and  years  which  God  hath  ik 
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wrttten  down  for  us  in  his  own  book,  and  which  he  will  never 
gife  as  to  enjoy. 

We  are  all  borderers  upon  the  river  of  death  which  convcjrs 
Qt  into  the  eternal  world,  and  we  should  be  ever  waiting  the  call 
of  oar  Lord,  that  we  may  launch  away  with  joy  to  the  regions 
df  immortality  :  But  thoughtless  creatures  that  we  are  perpetually 
naDdering  far  up  into  the  fields  of  sense  and  time,  we  are  ga- 
thering the  gay  and  fading  flowers  that  grow  there,  and  filling 
oiir  laps  with  them  as  a  fair  treasure,  or  making  garlands  for 
imbitioo  to  crown  our  brows,  till  one  and  another  of  us  is  called 
oflT  on  a  sudden,  and  hurried  away  from  this  mortal  coast :  Those 
of  ns  who  survive  are  surprized  a  little,  we  stand  gazing,  we 
follow  our  departing  friends  with  a  weeping  eye  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  theo  we  tall  to  our  amusements  again  and  grow  busy 
ti  before,  in  gathering  the  flowers  of  time  and  sense.  O  how 
fond  we  are  to  enrich  ourselves  with  these  perishing  trifles,  and 
sdorn  our  heads  with  honours  and  withering  vanities,  never 
thinking  which  of  us  may  receive  the  next  summons  io  leave  all 
^ind  us  and  stand  before  God  !  but  eaeh  presumes,  ^^  it  will 
Bot  be  sent  to  me.'*  We  trifle  with  God  and  things  eternal,  or 
Utterly  forget  them,  while  our  hands  and  our  hearts  are  thus , 
deeply  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  our  earthly  delights  :  AH  our 
powers  of  thought  and  action  are  intensely  busied  amongst  the 
<fareams  of  this  life  while  we  are  asleep  toGod^  because  we  vainly 
imagine  he  will  not  call  us  yet 

II.  *^  Whatsoever  puts  us  in  mind  of  dying  should  be  im- 
proved to  awaken  us  from  our  spiritual  sleep."     Sudden  deatiis 
near  us  should  have  this  effect :  our  young  companions  and  ac- 
quaintance, snatched  away  from  among  us  in  an  unexpected 
hour,  should  become  our  monitors  in  death,  and   teach  us  ttiis 
divine  and  needful  lesson  :  The  surprizing  loss  of  our  friends, 
who  lay  near  our  hearts,   should  put  us  in  mind  of  our  own  de- 
parture, and  powerfully  awaken  us  from  our  dangerous  slumbers. 
Sinners  when  they  feel  no   sorrows  they  think  of  no  death  ;  but 
when  the  judgments  of  God  are  in   the  earth,  his  Spirit  can 
swaken  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  learn  rigfiteomuess  ;  Is. 
xxvi.  9.     At  such  seasons  it  is  time  for  the  sinners  in  Zion  to  he 
afraid,  and fearfulness  to  surprize  the  hypocrites  ;  Is.  xxxiii.  11. 
Efen  the  children  of  God  have  sometimes  need  of  painful  warn- 
isg-pieces  to  awaken  them  from  their  careless,   their  slothful  and 
their  secure  frame  :  And  as  for  tliose  souls  who  are  indeed  awalce 
to  righteousness,  and    lively  in  the  practice  of  all  religion  and 
virtue,  such  sudden  and  awful  strokes  of  providence  have  a 
happy  tendency  to  wean  them  from  creatures  and   keep  them 
swakc  to  God,  that  when  their  Lord  comes,   he  may  find  them 
ivatching,  and  pronounce  upon  them  everlasting  blessedness. 

Hi.  <<  No  person  can  be  exempted  from  this  duty  of  watch* 
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fbtuessy  till  he  is  lord  of  bis  own  life,  and  etn  Appoint  the  tin 
of  bis  own  dying."  Then  indeed  you  might  haye  some  ooloi 
for  your  carnal  indulgences,  some  pretence  for  sleeping,  if  yc 
vrere  sovereign  of  death  and  the  graye,  and  had  the  keys  in  yoi 
own  band. 

And  truly  such  as  venture  to  sleep  in  sin,  do  in  efFect  sa 
'<  We  are  lords  of  our  own  life:'*  They  act  and  manage,  as 
their  times  were  in  their  own  hands,  and  not  in  the  band  of  thei 
Maker :  But  the  watchful  christiaa  lives  upon  that  principl 
which  David  professes ;  Ps.  xxxi.  15.  **  My  times  are  in  tfa 
hand,  O  Lord  ;"  and  they  never  give  rest  to  themselves,  till  thi 
can  rejoice  with  him,  and  soy  to  the  Lionl,/^  thou  art  my  Ga 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  it 
and  1  leave  it  to  thy  appointment,  when  thou  wilt  dislodge  ii 
from  this  body  of  flesh  and  bloo«l,  and  call  me  into  thy  more  in 
mediate  presence.  Verse  5.  If  we  could  but  resist  tlie  mesaengi 
of  death  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  has  sent  it,  if  we  could  sbi 
tlie  mouth  of  the  grave  when  the  Son  of  God  has  opened  it  fi 
us,  with  the  key  that  is  entrusted  in  his  band,  we  might  say  the 
to  our  souls,  *^  sleep  on  your  bed  of  ease,  and  take  your  rest  : 
But  woe  be  to  those  who  will  venture  to  sleep  in  an  unholy  ac 
unpardoned  state,  or  even  allow  themselves  the  indulgence  i 
short  and  sinful  slumbers,  when  they  cannot  resist  death  oi 
moment,  when  they  cannot  delay  the  summons  of  heaven,  whc 
they  cannot  defer  their  appearance  before  that  Judge  whose  set 
tence  is  eternal  pleasure  or  everlasting  pain.  Our  holy  wat( 
must  not  be  intermitted  one  moment,  for  every  following  momej 
is  a  grand  uncertainty.  There  is  no  minute  of  life,  no  point 
time  wherein  I  can  say,  ^^  I  shall  not  die ;"  and  therefore  I  shoul 
not  dare  to  say,  ^'  This  minute  I  will  take  a  short  slumber. 
What  if  my  Lord  should  summon  me  whilst  be  finds  me  slee] 
ing  ?  His  command  cannot  be  disobeyed,  the  very  call  and  soue 
of  it  divides  me  from  flesh  and  blood,  and  all  that  is  morta 
and  sends  me  at  once  into  the  eternal  world ;  for  it  is  an  almighi 
voice. 

IV.  **  As  it  is  a  foolish  and  dangerous  thing  for  any  of  tl 
>8ons  and  daughters  of  men,  to  presume  upon  long  life,  and  nej 
lect  their  watch  ;  so  ^*  |>ersons  under  some  peculiar  circumstance 
are  eminently  called  to  be  ever  wakeful.^'  Give  me  leave  hei 
to  reckon  up  some  of  them,  and  make  a  particular  address  to  tl 
persons  concerned. 

1.  Is  your  constitution  of  body  weak  and  feeble  ?  You  can 
then  a  perpetual  warning  about  you,  never  to  indulge  sinful  drov 
siness.  Every  languor  of  nature  assures  you,  that  it  is  sinkir 
to_|jie  dust :  every  pain  you  feel  should  put  you  in  mind,  th 
the  pains  of  death  are  ready  to  seize  you  :  V ou  are  totterii 
upon  the   very  borders  of  the   grave^  and  will  you  venture 
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drop  io  befbre  your  hopes  of  life  and  imnaortality  are  secared, 
•od  a  jojfttl  resurrection  ?  You  pass,  perhaps,  many  nights, 
wherein  the  iotirmities  of  your  flesh  will  not  suffer  you  to  sleep, 
sod  to  take  thai  oomroon  refreshment  of  nature  ;  and  shall 
sot  these  same  infirmities  keep  you  awake  to  tilings  spiritual^ 
sod  roose  all  your  thoughts  and  cares  about  your  immortal 
ittterests? 

2.  Yoa,  whose  circumstances  or  employments  of  life  expose 
jtw  to  perpetual  dangers,  either  by  land  or  by  sea ;  you  who 
ctffTtf  your  Ihetj  as  it  were,  in  your  Aandj  and  are  often  in  a  day, 
wilhtn  a  few  inches  of  death ;  is  it  not  necessary  for  you  to  en* 
quire  daily,  Am  I  prepared  for  a  departure  hence  ?  Am  I  ready 
to  hear  the  summons  of  my  Lord,  and  ready  to  gtye  up  my  ac- 
count before  him  ?  Shall  I  dare  go  on  another  day  with  my  sins 
•opardoned,  with  my  soul  unsanctified,  and  in  immediate  danger 
rf  eternal  misery  ?  A  fall  from  a  horse,  or  a  house-top,  may 
lead  you  down  to  the  pit  whence  there  is  no  redemption ;  every 
wind  that  blows,  and  every  rising  wave  may  convey  you  into  the 
eternal  vrtMrld,  and  are  you  ready  to  meet  the  great  God  in  such 
a  surprise,  and  without  warning  i 

S.  Tou  who  are  young  and  vigorous^  and  flourish  amidst 
ill  the  gaities  and  allurements  of  life,  you  arc  in  most  danger 
of  being  lulled  aslee])  in  sin^  and  therefore  I  addressed  you  lately 
in  a  funeral  discourse,  when  the  present  providence  gave  each 
of  you  a  new  and  loud  call  to  awake,  and  I  pray  God  you  may 
hear  his  voice  in  it. 

4*  Perhaps  others  of  you  are  arrived  at  old  age,  and  the 
eoorse  of  nature  forbids  you  to  expect  a  long  continuance  in  the 
hud  of  the  living :  Are  any  of  my  hearers  ancient  sinners,  and 
isleep  still  ?  Venturous  and  thoughtless  creatures  !  that  have 
rrown  old  in  slumber,  and  worn  out  their  whole  life  in  iniquity ! 
surely,  it  is  time  for  you  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  gospel,  and  accept  of  his  salvation  :  *^  Behold,  the  judge  is 
it  the  door!*'  he  comes  speedily,  and  he  will  not  tarrv;  his 
hersid  of  death  is  just  at  hand  :  Are  you  willing  he  should  seise 
YOU  in  a  deadly  sleep,  and  send  you  into  eternal  sorrows  ?  And 
let  tged  christians  bestir  themselves,  and  awake  from  their  sloth- 
ful and  secure  frames  of  spirit ;  let  them  look  upward  to  the 
ersw B  that  is  not  far  off,  to  the  prise  that  is  almost  within  reach : 
Whatsoever  your  hand  or  heart  find  to  do  for  God,  do  it  with 
o/ZyoKr  seal  and  might ;  Eccles.  ix.  10.  Let  your  loins  be  girded 
okutf  and  your  natural  powers  active  in  his  service,  let  your 
ioAp  of  profession  be  bright  and  burnings  that  when  Jesus  eomes, 
je  Bisy  receive  him  with  joy ;  Luke  xii.  35,  30. 

5.  And  are  there  any  of  you,  that  are  under  decays  of  firace 
•id  piety,  that  are  labouring  and  wrestling  with  strong  corrup- 
Ii0ii|  Qt  in  adiial  conflict  witli  repeated' temptations,  which  too 
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aflen  preTail  OTer  yoa  ?  it  beoomps  you  to  hear  the  waidi>word« 
ivliich  Christ  often  gives  to  bis  charehes  under  such  circum- 
stances  :  Make  baste  and  awake  onto  boliness,  ^  be  watchful^ 
and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain  thai  are  ready  to  die :  hold 
fast  what  thou  hast  received ;''  .Rev.  iii.  2,  12.  remember  thy 
first  afiedion  and  zeal,  and  repent  and  mourn  for  what  thou  hast 
tost,  lest  1  come  upon  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  sbalt  not  know 
the  hour ;  Remember  whence  thou  artfalUny  and  repent^  and  do 
thyyfiru  works y  for  thou  hatt  loU  thy  fint  love;  Rev.  ii.  3,  4. 
Have  a  care  of  dangerous  lukewarmneM  ind  indifference  in  the 
things  of  relif^on.  This  is  the  ver^  temper  of  a  sleepy,  dedining 
christian,  while  he  dreaiUs  he  is  neb,  and  has  great  attainments : 
Take  heed  lest  presuming  upon  thy  rkdies  and  thy  self-sufficiency, 
Ihou  shouldst  be  found  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked;  Rev*  iiL  19.  Keep  your  souls  awake  hourly, 
and  be  upon  your  jroard  against  every  adversary,  and  every 
defilement,  lest  ye  m  sdxed  away  in  the  commission  of  some 
sin,  oi'in  the  compliance  vrith  some  foul  temptation.  The  drowsy 
aoldier  is  liable  to  ne  led  captive,  and  to  die  in  fetters,  and  groan 
heavily  in  death.  But  blessed  is  the  watchful  christian,  he  shall 
be  found  amongst  the  overcomers,  and  shall  partake  of  the  rich 
variety  of  divine  favours,  which  are  containea  in  the  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches;  Rev«  chapters  u.  and  iii.  Though  the 
greatest  part  of  a  former  discourse  has  been  describing  the 
blessedness  of  a  watchful  christian  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  in 
this  I  have  set  before  you  the  sad  consequences  that  attend 
sleepers,  both  which  are  powerful  preservatives  against  drowsi* 
ness,  yet  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sermon,  give  me  leave  to  add 
a  few  more  motives  to  the  duty  of  watchfulness,  for  we  cannot 
be  too  well  guarded  against  the  danger  of  spiritual  sloth  and 
security. 

Motive  T.  <<  Our  natures  at  best  in  the  present  state,  are 
too  much  inclined  to  slumber.^*  We  are  too  reaciy  to  fidl  asleep 
houriy :  All  the  saints  on  earth,  even  the  most  lively  and  active 
of  them,  are  not  out  of  danger,  while  they  carry  this  flesh  and 
blood  about  them.  Indeed  the  best  of  christians  here  below, 
dw^ll  but  as  it  were  in  twilight,  and  in  some  sense,  they  may 
be  described  as  persons  between  sleeping  and  waking,  in  com- 
parison of  the  world  of  spirits.  We  behold  divine  tilings  here 
but  darkly,  and  exert  our  spiritual  faculties  but  in  a  feeble  man- 
ner :  It  is  only  in  the  other  world  that  we  are  broad  awake,  and 
in  tlie  |)erfect  and  unrestrained  exercise  of  our  vital  powers ; 
there  only  the  complete  life  and  vigour  of  a  saint  appears.  In 
such  a  drowsy  state  then,  and  in  this  dusky  hour,  we  cannot  be 
too  diligent  in  rousing  ourselves,  lest  we  sink  down  into  dan^er-^ 
ous^lunibers.  Besides  if  we  profess  to  be  children  of  the  light 
and  of  the  day,  and  growing  up  to  a  brighter  immortality,  let 
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us  not  sleep  as  do  others^  vrho  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  oight 
and  darkness  ;  1  Thess.  v.  4,  5. 

II.  ^'  Almost  every  thing  around  us  in  this  world  of  sense 
and  sin,  tends  to  lull  us  asleep  again  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  be 
awake.''  The  busy  or  the  pleasant  scenes  of  this  temporal  life, 
are  ever  calling  away  our  thoughts  from  eternal  things,  they  con- 
ceal from  us  the  spiritual  world,  and  61ose  our  eyes  to  Ood, 
aod  things  divine  and  heavenly.  If  the  eye  of  the  soul  were  hut 
open  to  invisible  things,  what  lively  christians  would  we  be  ?  But 
either  the  winds  of  worldly  cares  rock  us  to  sleep,  or  the  charm 
of  worldly  pleasures  sooths  us  into  deceitful  slumbers.  We  are 
too  ready  to  indulge  earthly  delights,  and  while  wc  dream  of 
pleasure  in  the  creatures,  we  lose,  or  at  least,  abate  our  deliglitsi 
in  God.  Even  tlie  lawful  satisfactions  of  flesh  and  sense,  and 
the  enticing  objects  round  about  us,  may  attach  our  hearts  so  fast 
to  them,  as  to  draw  us  down  into  a  bed  of  carnal  ease,  till  we 
fall  asleep  in  spiritual  security,  and  forget  that  we  are  made  for 
heaven,  and  that  our  hope  and  our  home  is  on  high. 

III.  '<  Many  thousands  have  been  found  sleeping  at  the 
call  of  Christ :''  Some  perhaps  in  a  profound  and  cleadly  sleq»f 
and  others  in  a  hour  of  dangerous  slumber  :  Many  an  acquaiol« 
ance  of  ours  has  gone  down  to  the  grave,  when  neither  they  nor 
we  thought  of  their  dying  at  such  a  season.  But  as  thoughtless 
as  they  were,  they  were  never  the  further  from  the  point  of  death ; 
and  we  shudder  with  horror  when  we  think  what  is  become  of 
their  souls.  While  we  are  youn?,  we  are  ready  to  please  our* 
selves  with  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  flatter  our  hopes  with 
a  long  succession  of  them.  We  suppose  death  to  be  at  the  dia^ 
taoce  of  fifty  or  threescore  miles ;  threescore  years  and  ten  ia 
the  appoioted  period  :  But,  alas !  how  few  are  there,  whose 
hopes  arc  fulfilled,  or  whose  life  ia  extended  to  those  dimensi-* 
ous  ?  Perhaps  the  messenger  of  death  is  within  a  furlong  of  our 
dwelling;  a  few  more  steps  onward,  and  he  smites  us  down  te 
the  dust.  There  are  some  beautiful  verses,  which  I  have  read 
perhaps  thirty  years  ago,  wherein  the  ingenious  author  descrlbea 
the  different  stages  of  human  life,  under  the  image  of  a  fair  pros- 
pect, or  landscape,  and  death  is  placed^  by  mistaken  mortals,  afar 
off  beyond  them  all.  Since  the  lines  return  now  upon  my  re« 
membrance,  I  will  repeat  them  here  with  some  alterations.  They 
are  as  follow : 

''Life,  and  the  scenes  that  roand  it  rise. 
Share  in  the  same  uncertainties. 
Yet  still  we  hug  oarselres  with  vain  presage, 
Of  future  days,  serene  and  longf, 
Of  pleasures  fresb,  and  ever  strong. 
An  active  youth,  and  slaw  dediAiDg  aj^e* 
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■  fair  prospect  ttill  we  wilre  ' 
Things  fatare  pleasing  forms  to  taJie; 
.    First,  verdant  meaib  arise  and  flow'ry  fields; 
Cool  groves  ami  shady  oopses  here. 
There  brooks  and  winduiff  streams  appear. 
While  change  of  objects  stOl  new  pleasures  yields. 

^  Farther  fine  oastlesooiirt  the  egre^ 

There  wealth  and  honours  we  espy  ; 
Beyond  a  huddled  miztore  fills  the  stage» 

Till  the  remoter  distance  shrouds 

The  plains  with  hills,  those  hills  withdouds^ 
There  we  place  death  behind  c^d  shiv'ring  age. 

*'  When  death,  alas !  perhaps  too  nigby 

In  the  next  hedge  doth  skulking  lie. 
There  plants  his  engines,  thenoe  lets  fly  his  dart ; 

Whtch,  while  we  ramible  wit^nl  fear. 

Will  stop  us  in  our  full  career. 
And  force  us  from  our  airy  dreams  to  part." 

How  fond  and  vain  are  our  imaginations,  when  we  h|i?e 
seen  others  called  away  on  a  sudden,  from  the  early  scenes  of 
life  to  promise  ourselves  a  long  continuance  here !  We  have 
the  same  feeble  bodies,  the  same  tabernacles  of  clay  that  others 
have,  and  we  are  liable  to  many  of  the  same  accidents  or  casuaU 
ties  :  The  same  killing  diseases  are  at  work  in  our  natures,  and 
whv  should  we  imagine  or  presume,  that  others  should  go  so  much 
before  us  ? 

And  if  we  enquire  of  ourselves  as  to  character  or  merit,  or 
moral  circumstances  of  any  kidd,  and  compare  ourselves  witb 
those  that  are  gone  before,  what  foundation  have  we  to  promise 
ourselves  a  longer  continuance  here  ?  Have  we  not  the  same 
sins  or  greater,  to  provoke  God  ?  Are  we  more  useful  in  the 
world  than  they,  and  do  more  service  for  his  name  ?  May 
not  God  summon  us  off  the  stage  of  life  on  a  sudden,  as  well 
as  others  ?  What  are  we  better  than  they  ?  Are  we  not  as  much 
under  the  sovereign  disposal  of  the  great  God  as  any  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  have  been  seized  in  the  flower  and  prime  of 
life,  and  called  away  in  an  unexpected  hour  ?  And  what  powc*r 
have  we  to  resist  the  seizure,  or  what  promise  to  hope  that 
God  will  delay  longer  ?  Let  us  then  no  more  deceive  our- 
selves wilh  vain  imaginations,  but  each  of  us  awake,  and  bestir 
ourselves,  as  though  we  were  the  next  persons  to  be  called  away 
from  this  assembly^  and  to  appear  next  before  the  Lord. 

IV.  When  we  are  awake,  we  are  not  only  fitter  for  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord,  to  call  us  away  by  death,  and  titter  for  his 
appearance  to  the  great  judgment,  but  we  are  better  prepared 
also  to  attend  him  in  every  call  to  present  duty,  and  more  ready 
to  meet  his  appearance  in  every  providence."  It  is  tbecliri!»- 
tian  soldier  who  is  ever  awake  and  on  his  guard,  that  is  only 
fit  for  every  sudden  appointment  to  new  stations  and  services; 
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he  is  more  prepared  for  any  post  of  danger  and  batardous  enter-* 
prize,  and  better  furnished  to  sustain  the  roughest  assaults.  We 
shall  be  less  shocke<l  at  sudden  afflictions  here  on  earth,  if  our 
Hoiils  keep  heaven  in  ^iew,  and  are  ready  winged  for  immor* 
tality.  When  We  are  fit  to  die^  we  are  fit  to  live  also,  and  to 
do  better  service  for  GoA^  in  which-soever  of  his  worlds  he  shall 
please  to  appoint  our  station.  **  My  budness,  D  Fadier,  and  my 
joy  is  to  do  thy  will  among  the  sons  of  mortality,  or  among  the 
spirits  of  the  blessed  on  high." 

V.  <^  Let  us  remember  we  have  slept  too  feng  already  in 
days  past,  and  it  is  but  a  little  while  that  we  are  called  to  walob.*^ 
We  have  worn  away  too  much  of  our  life  in  sloth  and  drowsiness. 
The  night  is  far  tpcnt  with  many  of  us,  the  day  is  at  hand;  it  it 
now  high  time  to  aWake  out  of  sleepf  /or  now  is  our  salvatiom 
nearer  than  when  we  first  believed;  Rom.  xiii.  11, 12.    Another 
hour  or  two,  and  the  night  will  be  at  an  end  with  us ;  Jesus  the 
iDomiog-star  is  just  appearing ;  What !  can  we  not  watch  one 
hour  t  Mat.  xxvi.  40.    O  happy  souls  that  keep  themselvee 
swake  to  God  in  th6  midst  of  this  dreaming  world  !    Happy  in- 
deed, when  our  Lord  shall  call  us  out  of  these  duriiy  regioos^. 
sod  ire  shall  answer  his  call  with  holy  joy,  and  spring  upward  t» 
the  inheritance  of  the  ftaints  in  light !     Then  all  the  seasons  of 
darkness  and  slumbering  will  be  finished  for  ever ;  there  is  no 
need  of  laborious  watchfulness  in   that  world,  where  there  is  no 
flesh  and  blood  to  hang  heavy  upon  the  spirit ;  but  the  sanctified 
powers  of  the  soul  are  all  life  and  immortal  vigour.     There  is  no 
want  of  the  suu-beams  to  make  their  day  light,  or  to  irradiate 
that  city ;  the  glory  of  God  enlightens  it  with  divine  splendors, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof;  Rev.  xxi.  23.    No  inhabitant 
can  sleep  under  such  an  united  blaze  of  grace  and  glory :     No 
faintings  of  nature,  no  languors  or  weariness  are  found  in  all  that 
viui  climate  ;  every  citizen  is  fdr  ever  awake,  and  busy  under 
the  beams  of  that  glorious  day  ;  zeal  and  love,  and  joy  are  the 
^rings  of  their  eternal  activity,  and  there  is  no  night  there ; 
Rev.  xxii.  5. 
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'Christ  admired  and  glorified  in  his  Saints. 

2  Thess.  i.  10. — When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints, 
and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  tmU  believe. 

HOW  mean  and  contemptible  soever  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
night  appear  heretorore  on  eartb,  yet  there  is  a  day  coming, 
when  he  shall  make  a  glorious  figure  in  the  sight  of  men  and 
anffcls.  How  little  soever  the  saints  may  be  esteemed  in  our  day, 
ana  look  poor  and  despicable  in  an  ungodly  world,  yet  there  is  ad 
hour  approaching,  when  they  shall  be  glori6us  beyond  all  ima- 
gination, and  Christ  himself  shall  be  glorified  in  them.  In  that 
day  shall  the  Lord  our  Saviour  be  the  object  of  adoration  and 
wonder,  not  only  among  those  of  the  sons  of  men,  that  have 
believed  on  him,  but  before  all  the  intellectual  creation,  and  that 
upon  the  account  of  his  grace,  manifested  in  believers.  The 
natural  enquiry  that  arises  here  is  this,  '*  What  particular  in- 
stances of  the  grace  of  Christ  in  his  saints,  shall  be  the  matter  of 
our  admiration  and  his  glory  in  that  day  ?"  To  this  I  shall  pro- 
pose an  answer  under  the  following  particulars. 

First,  It  is  a  matter  of  pleasing  wonder,  ^  that  persons  of 
all  characters  should  have  been  united  in  one  faith,  and  per- 
suaded to  trust  in  the  same  Saviour,  and  embrace  the  same 
salvation;"*  for  some  of  all  sorts  shall  stand  in  that  blessed 
assembly.  Then  it  shall  be  a  fruitful  spring  of  wonder  and 
glory,  that  men  of  various  nations  and  ages,  of  difibrent  tem- 
pers, capacities,  and  interests,  of  contrary  educations  and  con- 
trary prejudices,  should  believe  one  gospel,  and  trust  in  one 
deliverer  from  hell  and  death  :  That  the  sprightly,  the  studious 
and  the  stupid,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  should  relish  and  rejoice 
in  the  same  sublime  truths,  not  only  concerning  the  true  God, 
but  also  concerning  Jesus  the  Redeemer;  that  the  barbarian  and 
the  Roman,  the  Greek  and  the  Jew  should  approve  and  receive 
tlie  same  .doctrines  of  salvation,  that  they  should  come  into  the 
same  sentiments  in  the  matters  of  religion,  and  live  upon  them  as 
their  only  hope. 

Astonishing  spectacle !  when  the  dark  and  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa  and  our  forefatliers,  the  rugged  and  warlike 
Britons,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  shall  appear  in  that  assem- 
bly with  some  of  the  polite  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
each  of  them  shall  glory  in  having  been  taught  to  renounce  the 
gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  demons  which  they  once  wor- 
aliipped,  and  shall  rejoice  in  Jesus  the  King  of  Israel,  and  in 
Jchoxah  (lie  everlasting  God.    The  conversion  of  the  Gentile 
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world  to  diristiauit)  in  a  matter  of  glorious  wonder,  and  shall 
ippcar  to  be  so  in  that  ^eat  day :  That  those  who  had  beea 
educated  to  believe  many  Gods,  or  no  God  at  all,  should  re» 
nouDce  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  adore  the  true  (jod  only ;  and 
those  who  were  taught  to  sacrifioe  to  idols,  and  to  atone  for  their 
own  sins  with  the  blood  of  beasts,  should  trust  in  one  sacrifice^ 
find  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Sou  of  God.  Here  shall  stand  a 
bvlieving  atheist,  and  there  a  converted  idolater,  as  monuments 
of  the  almighty  power  of  bis  grace.  There  shall  shine  also  m 
tlist  assembly,  here  and  there  a  prince  and  a  philosopher,  though 
not  many  wiscy  not  many  nobler  not  viantf  might  if  are  called  $ 
]  Cor.  i.  26.  and  they  shall  be  matter  of  wonder  and  glory  : 
Tbat  princes  who  love  no  controul,  should  bow  Uieir  sceptres 
and  their  souls  to  the  royalty  and  godhead  of  the  poor  man  of 
Nazareth :  That  the  heathen  philosophers,  who  had  been  used 
only  to  yield  to  reason,  should  submit  their  understandings  to 
(iivtoe  revelation,  even  when  it  has  something  above  the  powers 
Mil  discoveries  of  reason  in  it* 

It  shall  rabc  our  holy  wonder  too,  when  we  shall  behold 
some  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  pharisees,  who  became  converts 
to  ibe  christian  faith,  adorning  the  triumph  of  that  day.  The 
Jcwinh  pharisees,  who  expected  a  glorious  temporal  prince  for 
tlidpMessiah,  that  they  should  at  last  own  the  Son  of  a  carpenter 
for  their  Teacher,  their  Saviour,  and  their  King;  that  they 
sliould  veil  the  pride  of  their  souls,  and  acknowleilge  a  parcel  of 
|K)orfisbcrmisn  for  his  chief  ministers  of  state,  and  receive  them 
at  ambastsadors  to  the  world.  That  those  who  diought  they 
were  righteous,  and  boasted  in  it,  should  renounce  their  boastings 
and  their  rigliteousnesses,  and  learn  to  ex|>ect  salvation  and  litis 
for  themselves,  from  the  death  and  righteousness  of  another  s 
That  they  whp  once  called  the  cross  of  Christ,  folly  and  weak* 
nets,  slioniil  .come  to  see  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  s 
prucifietl  man,  and  believe  him  who  hung  upon  a  tree,  as  an  ao* 
cursetl  creature,  to  bo  Emanuel  God  with  us,  God  manifest  in 
thcfies/i,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  Mat.  i.  23.  1  Tim.  iii.  16» 
^Surely,  shall  men  and  angels  say  in  that  day,  ^-  These  were  ttto 
(Sects  of  an  almighty  power,  it  was  the  work  of  God  the  Sa«* 
viour,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  With  united  voices  shaU 
all  the  saints  conloss,  Flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  this  unto 
t/j,  but  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jc^us  Christ  ;  and  of  God 
tbc  Father.  We  hacl  pcrii^hcd  in  our  folly,  but  Christ  has 
htn  made  xcisdovi  to  us  ;  wc  were  in  darkness,  and  lay  undor 
the  shadow  of  death,  but  Christ  has  given  i^s  light ,  I  Cor.  i« 
13.  Eph.  y.  14. 

Come  all  ye  saints  of  these  latter  ages,  upon  whom  the  end 
^f  the  vorld  is  cqmt\  raise  your  heads  with  me,  and  look  far 
backwards^   even  to  the  beginyiing  of  tjpi?,  snt)  the  days  of 
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Adftm  ;  for  the  belieTera  of  all  aspes,  at  well  at  of  all  naiionii 
•ball  appear  together  in  lliat  day,  and  acknowledge  Jesus  the 
Saviour  r  Acoordiom^  to  the  brighter  or  darker  diacoTeries  of  the 
age  io  which  tbey  hvedi  lie  has  been  tlie  common  object  of  their 
faith.  Evernnea  he  was  called  the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  Gen. 
ill.  15.  till  the  time  of  his  ap|>earanoe  in  the  flesh,  all  tlie  chosen 
•f  Ood  Imve  Ittod  upon  his  grace,  though  multitudes  of  them 
never  knew  his  .name,  li  is  true,  the  greater  part  of  that  illus- 
trious oompaoy,  on  the  right-hand  of  Christ,  lived  since  the  time 
of  bis  inoarnation,  /^r  the  great  muUititde,  which  7io  man  conld 
ftmmbery  is  derived  from  the  Gentile  nations  ;  Rev.  vii.  9.  Yet 
the  ancient  patriarchs,  with  the  Jewish  prophets  and  saints, 
•hall  make  a  splendid  appearance  there  :  One  hundred  and  forty" 
four  thousand  are  scaled  among  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  verse  4. 
These  of  old  embraced  the  gospl  in  types  and  shadows  ;  but 
now  their  eyes  behold  Christ  Jesus,  the  substance  and  the  truth. 
In  the  days  of  their  flesh,  they  read  his  name  in  dark  lines,  and 
looked  through  the  long  glass  of  prophecy  to  distant  ages,  and  a 
Saviour  to  come,  and  now  behold  they  find  complete  and  certain 
salvation  and  glory  in  him.  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were 

persuaded  of  them^  and  embraced  tliem  ; Hcb.  xi.  13.    They 

died  in  the  hope  of  this  salvation,  and  they  shall  arise  in  the 
blessed  possession  of  it. 

Beliold  Abraham  appearing  there  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
who  saw  the  day  of  Christ,  afid  rejoiced  to  see  it;  John  viii.  56. 
who  trusted  in  bis  Son  Jesus,  two  thousand  years  before  he  was 
born :  His  elder  family,  the  pious  Jews  surround  him  there,  and 
we  his  younger  children  among  the  Gentiles,  shall  stand  with 
him  as  the  followers  of  his  faith,  who  trust  in  the  same  Jesus, 
almost  two  thousand  years  after  he  is  dead.  How  shall  we  botli 
rejoice  to  see  this  brightest  day  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  congra* 
tuiate  each  other^s  faith,  while  our  eyes  meet  and  centre  in  him, 
and  our  souls  triumph  in  the  sight,  love,  and  enjoyment  of  him, 
ii^whom  we  have  believed  !  How  admirable  and  divinely  glo- 
rious shall  our  Lord  himself  appear,  on  whom  every  eye  is  fixed 
with  unutterable  delight,  in  whom  the  faith  of  distant  countries 
and  ages  is  centered  and  reconciled,  and  in  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  appear  to  be  blessed,  according  so  the  ancient  word 
of  promise;  Gen.  xii.  8.  and  xviii.  18. 

Secondly,'  It  is  a  further  occasion  of  pleasing  wonder, 
'^  That  so  many  wicked  obstinate  wills  of  men,  and  so  many 
perverse  affections  should  be  bowetl  down,'and  submit  themselves 
to  the  holy  rules  of  the  gospel.'*  This  is  another  instance  of 
the  grace  of  Christ,  and  shall  be  the  subject  of  our  joyful  ad- 
miration. Every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  by  nature  is  averse 
to  God,  indined  to  sin,  a  child  of  disobedience  and  death ;  E{>b. 
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ii.  2,  3.  Tbcre  is  a  new  miracle  wrougki  by  Christ  in  ev^ry  ia* 
stance  of  cooverting  grace,  and  he  sha|l  have  tiAe  glory  of  them 
all  in  that  day.  It  ia  a  firat  resurrection  from  tlte  /dead,  it  ia|t 
new  creation^  and  the  almighty  power  shall  then  be  puUic)|^ 
adored. 

Then  one  shall  say,  ^  }  was  a  sensual  sinner,  drcnekcd  in 
Equor  and  unclean  lusts,  and  wicked  in  all  the  forms  of  lewdness 
aad  intemperance  :  The  grace  of  God  nuf  Savioury  appmred -p> 
M^,  and  taught  vie  to  deny  tcorldhf  lusts  i  Tit.  ii.  11,  12.  whiiBh 
I  once  thought  1  could  never  have' parted  with.  I  loved  my.  aias 
aa  my  life,  but  he  has  persuaded  and  constraii^ed  me  to  cut  offu 
righl'handj  and  to  pluck  oiU  a  right  e^e^  and  to  part  with  my 
darling  vices  ;  and  behold  me  here  a  monument  of  his  saving 
mercy. 

^  I  was  envious  against  my  neighbour,  sliall  another  soy, 
and  my  temper  was  malice  and  wrath  ;  revenge  was  mingled 
with  my  constitution,  and  I  thought  it  no  iniquity :  Butibl^^ 
the  name  of  Chriat,  my  Redeemer,  who,  in  the  day  of  his  grape, 
turned  my  wrath  into  meekness  ;  he  inclined  me- to  laoe  even  nw 
enemies y  and  to  pray /or  them  that  cursed  me  ;  be  taugiit  me  m 
tbb  by  his  own  example,  and  he  made  me  learn  it  by  tlie  8o«§- 
reign  influences  of  his  spirit.  I  am  a  wonder  to  myself,  when 
I  think  what  once  I  was  :    Amazing  change,  and  almighty 


Then  a  third  shall  confess,  '^  I  was  a  profane  wroioli,  a 
swearer,  a  blasphemer  ;  {hoped  for  no  heaven,  and  I  feared  no 
hell ;  but  the  Lord  seized  me  in  the  midst  of  my  rebellions,  and 
sent  his  arrows  into  my  soul ;  he  made  me  feel  the  stings  of  an 
awakened  conscience,  and  constrained  me.  to  believe  there  waa  a 
God  and  a  hell,  till  I  cried  out  astonished^  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  f  Acts  xvi.  31.  Then  he  led  m6  to  partake  of  his  own 
salvation,  and,  from  a  proud  rebeUiou^f  in$d^),  Jie  has  made  me 
a  penitent  and  a  humble  believer,  and  bejfe  I- stand  to  shew  fiorth 
the  wonders  of  his  grace,  and  a  boundlesa,  extent  of  his  for- 
giveness." 

A  fourth  shall  stand  up,  and  acknowledge  in   that  day, 

**  And  I  was  a  poor,  carnal,  covetous  creature,  vvho  made  thia 

world  my  God,  and  abundance  of  money  .was. my  heaven  ;  but 

be  cured   me  of  this  vile  idolatry  of  gold,  taught  mo  how  to 

obtain  treasures  in  the  heavenly  world,  and  to  forsake  all  on 

earth,  that  I  might  have  an  inheritance  there  ;  and  bcliold  he 

has  not  disappointed  my  hope  :  I  am  now  made  rich  indeed,  and 

1  most  for  ever  speak  his  praises.*'     There  sliall  be  no  doubt  or 

dispute,  in  that  day,  whether  it  was  the  power  of  our  own  will, 

or  the  superior  power  of  divine  grace,  that  wrought  the  blessed 

change,  that  turned  the  lion  into  a  lamb,  a  groveling  earth-worm 

ills  a  bird  of  paradise,  and  of  a  covetous  or  malioioua  sinner, 
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made  a  meek  and  a  heavenly  saint;  The  |;raee  df  Christ  shall 
be  80  conspicuous  in  every  glorified  bcUever  in  Ihat  assembly,  that, 
vrith  one  voice,  they  shall  all  shout  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his 
grace ;  Not  unto  nsy  O  Lord^  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  be  alt 
the  honour  !  Ps.  ex  v.  1. 

« 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  th^  mattetr  of  our  wonder,  and  the  glory 
9f  Christ  in  that  day,  '*  that  so  many  tliousaud  guilty  ivretchea 
should  be  tnade  righteous  by  one  righteousness,  cleansed  in  one 
laver  from  all  their  iniquities,  and  sprinkled  unto  pardon  and 
sanctification  >Tith the  blood  of  one  man  Jesus  Christ.  Seethe 
great  multitude  that  no  man  could  number  ;  Rev.  vii.  Oj  10. 
They  all  washed  their  robes^  and  made  them  tchite  in  the  blood  of 
the  lAimbj  Verse  14. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  now  on  earth,  that  the  blessed 
Son-  of  God,  who  is  one  with  the  Fathef,  should  stoop  so  low  as 
to  unite  himself  to  a  mortal  nature,  that  he  should  become  a  |)Oof 
despicable  man,  and  pass  through  a  hfe  of  8ufierinG;8  and  sorrows, 
and  die  an  acCufsed  death,  to  redeem  us  from  guilt  and  deserved 
misery  :  But  when  we  shall  see  him  in  his  native  glory  and  lustre, 
his  acquired  dignities,  and  all  the  honours  of  heaven  Fieaped  upon 
lUm,  it  will  raise  our  wonder  high,  to  think,  that  such  a  one 
should  once  humbk  hims^fto  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  the  death  of 
the  vilest  slave,  that  he  might  save  our  rouIs  from  dying  ;  that  he 
should  pour  out  his  own  blood,  to  wash  off  the  stains  of  millions 
of  sins,  that  we  might  appear  righteous  before  a  God  of  holiness. 
Then  shall  the  maltitude  of  the  saved  join  in  that  song,  To  him 
ihat  loved  uSf  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  ;  Rev.  i.  5.  6.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  zpas  slain,  to  receive  power  and  riches^  and  honour, -^for  thou 
hast  redeemed  us  with  thy  blood  from  cceiy  kindred,  tribe,  and 
nation ;  Rev.  v.  9,  13. 

Then  shall  thbse* '  U<issed  words  of  scripture  apjicar,  and 
shine  in  full  glory,  hoivSoever  they  are  often  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  too  much  forgotten  in  our  age ;  Rom*  v.  17, 10,  fi^. 
If  by  one  xnan*s  offence,  death  reigned  hy  one  ;  much  more  they 
which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteous* 
ness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one  Jesus  Christ.  For  as  by  one 
fnon'i  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners  :  So  by  the  obedience 
^  one,  shall  many  be  made  righteous.  That  as  sin  hath  reigned 
unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Then  shall  oufc*  blessed 
Lord  shine  in  the  complete  lustre  of  that  incommunicable  name, 
Jehovah  Tzidkenu^  the  Lord  our  righteousness  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 

And  not  only  the  atonement,  and  salvation  Itself,  shall  be 
the  subject  of  our  glorious  admiration,  but  the  way  and  manner 
how  sinners  partake  of  if,  shall  minister  further  to  our  wonder, 
and  to  the  glorv  of  Christ.    Titat  s>ucl<  a  world  oT  poor  roisera- 
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ble  creaioret  should  be  sayed  from  hell,  by  believing  or  tmsting 
in  gnucQy  when  they  could  never  be  saved  by  all  their  own  works  f 
that  they  should  obtain  righteousness  and  acceptance  unto  eternal 
life,  by  a  humble  penitence  and  poverty  of  spirit,  depending  on* 
the  death  and  righteousness  of  another,  when  all  their  labour  and 
toil,  in  works  of  the  law,  could  not  make  up  a  righteousness  of 
their  own,  sufficient  to  appear  before  the  justice  of  Grod  ;  Christ 
will  not  only  be  glorified  in  their  holiness  as  saints,  but  admired 
and  honoured  in  and  by  their  faith  as  believers,  llis  blood  and 
bia  grace  shall  share  all  the  glory.  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  and 
not  of  works  that  it  might  be  of  grace ;  Rom.  iv.  15.  Yet  this 
saving  faith  is  the  spring  of  shining  holiness  in  every  believer. 
Duties  and  virtues  are  not  left  out  of  our  religion,  wiien  faith  is 
brought  into  it.  Tlie  graces  of  the  saints  join  happily  with  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  to  render  that  day  more  illustrious. 

Fourthly,  That  a  company  of  such  feeble  christians  should 
maintain  their  course  towards  heaven,  througli  so  many  thousand 
obstacles :  This  shall  be  another  subject  of  admiration,  and  yield 
m  furdier  revenue  of  glory  to  our  Lord^Jesus  Christ,  for  he  who 
is  their  righteousness,  is  their  strength  also.  Is.  xlv.  24,  25.  In 
the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  glory  in  tliat  day,  as  their 
strength  and  their  salvation.  They  have  broke  through  all  their 
difficulties,  and  were  able  to  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengths 
euing  them  ;  Phil.  iv.  13. 

Behold  that  noble  army  with  palms  in  their  hands  ;  once 
they  were  weak  warriors,  yet  they  overcame  mighty  enemies,  and 
liaTe  gained  the  victory  and  the  prize ;  enemies  arising  from 
earth,  and  from  hell,  to  tempt,  and  to  accuse  them,  but  thmf 
overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ;  Rev.  xii.  7, 11.  What  a 
diving  honour  shall  it  be  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation^  that  weak  christians  should  subdue  their  strong 
corruptions,  and  get  safe  to  heaven  througli  a  thousand  opposi- 
tions within  and  without  :  It  is  all  owing  to  the  grace  of  Christ 
that  grace  which  is  all-sufficient  for  every  saint ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
They  are  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  lias  loved 
them  ;  Rom.  viii.  37. 

Then  shall  the  faith,  and  courage,  and  patience  of  the  saints 
have  a  blessed  review  ;  and  it  sliall  be  told,  before  the  whole 
creation,  what  strife  and  wrestlings  a  poor  believer  has  passed 
through  in  a  dark  cottage,  a  chamber  of  long  sickness,  or  per*  ' 
haps  in  a  dungeon  ;  how  he  has  there  combated  with  powers  of 
darkness,  how  he  has  struggled  with  huge  sorrows,  and  has 
borne,  and  has  not  fainted,  tliuugh  he  has  been  often  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations.  Then  shall  appear  the  bright 
icene  which  St.  Peter  represents  as  the  event  of  sore  trials.  1 
Pet.  i.  6,  7.  fVhen  our  faith  has  been  tried  in  the  fire  of  tfibu* 
ktion  and  is  found  more  precious  than  gold,  \\  shall  slune  to  the 
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mm^,  bonoar  wA  glory  of  tlie  suflf^riog  tiiiita,  wd  of  CtiritI 
oimi¥.eIf  ^i  his  appearance. 

Behold  tbat  illuatrioiii  troo|E^  of  .martyra,  and  some  amon^ 
tiiem  of  the  feebleat  sex,  and  of  tender  aflfe  !  now  (bat  woinen 
^houI4  grow  bold  io  faith,  even  in  the  al^ht  of  torments,  and 
ohildreo,  i^^itb  a^  nuioly  courage,  should  profeaa  the  name  oF 
Cbriat  in  the  fape  of  angry  and  threateniBg  rulers  ;  that  some  of 
t)iese  shQuld  become  undaunted  confessors  of  the  truth,  and  otliers 
triumph  in  fire  and  torture,  these  things  shall  be  a  matter  uf 
glory  to  Christ  in  that  day  ;  it.  was  his  power  that  gave  them 
couri^e  and  victory  in  noartyrdom  and  death.  Every  christian 
there,  every  soldier  in  that  triumphing  army,  shall  ascribe  his 
conquest  to  the  grace  of  his  Lord,  his  leader,  and  lay  down  all 
their  trophies  at  the  feet  of  his  Saviour,  with  humble  acknow- 
ledgments, and  ahouta  of  honour. 

Almost  all  the  saved  number  were,  at  some  part  of  their  lives, 
weak  in  faith,  aad  yet,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  they  held  out  to 
the  end,  and  are  crowned.  ^^  I  was  a  poor  trembling  creature, 
aha)I  ope  ssy,  but  I  was  confirmed  in  my  faith  and  holiness  by  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  or  I  rested  on  a  naked  promise,  and  found  sup- 
port, because  Christ  was  there,  and  he  shall  have  the  ^ory  of 
it/^  In  him  are  all  the  promises  yea^  and  in  him  amen,  to  the 
^lory  of  the  Father  ,*''  2  Cor.  i,  20-^22.  and  the  Son  shall  share 
m  this  glory,  for  he  died  to  ratify  these  promises,  and  he  lives  to 
fulfil  them. 

'^  Ob,  what  an  Almighty  arm  is  this,  shall  the  believer  say, 
tbat  has  borne  up  so  many  thousands  of  poor  sinking  oreaturen, 
and  lifted  their  heads  above  the  waves  !''  The  spark  of  grace 
tk^i  lived  manv  years  in  a  flood  of  temptations,  and  was  not 
quenched,  shall  then  shine  bright  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  who 
kindled  and  toaintain/ed  it  When  we  have  been  brought  through 
all  the  storm.9  and  the  threatening  seas,  and  yet  the  raging  waves 
have  been  forbid  to  swallow  us  up,  we  shall  cry  out,  in  raptures 
of  joy  and  wonder,  what  manner  cf  man  is  this^  that  the  wind$ 
and  the  seas  have  ob^ed  him?  Mark.  iv.  14.  Then  shall  it  be 
gloriously  evident,  that  he  has  conquered  Satan,  and  kept  the 
hosts  of  hell  in  chains,  when  it  shall  appear,  that  he  has  made 
poor  mean  trembling  believers  viptorioua  over  all  the  iiowera  of 
darkness,  fur  the  prince  of  peace  baa  bruised  him  under  their 
feet. 

Fifthly,  There  is  more  work  for  our  wonder  and  joy,  and 
wore  glory  for  our  blessed  Liord,  when  we  shall  see,  that  so 
many  dark  and  dreadful  providences  were  working  together,  in 
mercy,  for  the  good  of  his  saints  ;  it  is  because  Jesus  Christ  bad 
the  management  of  them  all  put  into  his  hands  ;  and  we  shall 
acknowledge  he  has  done  all  things  tvell;  Mark  vii.  37.  A/l 
things  have  wrought  together  for  gpod\  Rom.  viu.  2)^.  It  is  the 
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voioa  of  Ckritt4o  every  aaiiit  in  sorrow.  What  I  do,  thou  knmt^ 
c$i  not  fioWj  but  thou  shali  know  hereafter ;  JobD  xiii.  7.  1  saw 
not  then,  Milli  the  christian,  that  my  Lord  was  curing;  my  prida 
by  such  a  threatening  and  abasing  proTidence,  that  he  uuit  weaow 
log  mv  heart  from  sensual  dehghts,  by  such  a  sharp,  and  |Kiiiii'N) 
wound ;  but  now  I  behold  things  in  another  light,  and  give 
thanks  and  praises  to  my  divine  physician. 

We  shall  look  back  u)>on  the  hours  of  our  impatience,  and 
be  ashamed,  we  sliall  chide  ^he  flesh  for  its  old  repinings,  when 
we  aliall  shall  stand  upon  the  eternal  hills  of  paradise,  and  cast 
our  eyes  backward  upon  yonder  transactions  of  time,  those  past 
ages  of  complaint  and  infirmity.  We  shall  then,  with  picaiure 
and  thaokfulnesss  confess,  that  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  was 
much  in  the  right  to  lead  us  through  so  many  suffisrings  and  sorr 
rows,  and  we  were  much  in  the  wrong  to  complain  of  lii$ 
conduct. 

Bear  up  your  R]>iritB  then,  ye  poor,  afflicted,  distressed 
aoals,  who  are  wrestling  tlirough  difficult  providrnccs  nil  in  the 
«lark,  bear  up  hut  a  little  long<T,  he  that  shall  come,  vnll  rome, 
and  will  not  tarry  ;  Heb.  x.  37.  he  will  set  all  his  conduct  in  a 
fair  light,  and  you  nhali  s-ay,  <^  Bk-ssed  be  the  Liord  and  all  his 
goveniroeut^' 

Sixthly,  That  heaven  should  he  so  well  filled,  out  of  such  ^ 
hell  of  sin  and  mi.spry,  as  this  world  is,  shall  bo  anoth  t  delight- 
ful reflection,  full  of  wonder  and  glory.  Take  a  sliort  survey  of 
mankind,  how  all  flesh  has  corrupted  its  rrai/s  before  Cod^  and 
every  imagination  of  the.  thought  of  mail's  heart  is  only  evil^  gn($ 
that  continually  ;  Gen.  vi.  5.  12.  There  is  none  righteous,  no  not 
one;  Rom.  iii.  10.  Look  round  about  you,  and  sec  how  ini- 
quity abounds,  violence,  oppression,  pride,  lust,  scnsnaliu'es  of 
all  kinds,  how  they  rei<i^n  among  the  childreu  of  men  :  Religio|i 
is  lost,  and  God  forgotten  in  the  world ;  and  yet  out  of  this 
wretched  world,  Christ  has  provided  inhabitants  fur  heaven, 
where  nothing  can  enter  that  dcjikth ;  Rev.  \xi.  27.  Look  into 
your  own  hearts,  ye  sinners,  see  what  a  hell  lies  there,  and  ye 
converts  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  look  into  your  hearts  too,  and 
see  how  maOy  of  the  seeds  of  wickedness  still  lie  hid  there ;  how 
much  corruption,  and  how  little  holiness  ;  look  inward,  and 
wonder,  that  Christ  should  ever  fit  jou  for  heaven  by  his  con- 
torting and  his  sanctifying  grace. 

Look  round  the  world  again,  and  survey  the  miscrio;?  of  this 
eartir;  as  many  calamities  as  there  are  creatures,  and  perhaps 
ten  times  more:  Who  is  there  on  earth  without  his  sorrows? 
And  sometimes  a  multitiule  of  them  nu-ei  in  one  single  suf- 
ferer :  See  how  toil,  and  weariness,  and  disappointment,  jjoverty 
and  sickness,  pain  and  anguit>h,  and  vexation  are  distributed 
through  this  world,  tliat  lies  ou  the  borders  of  hell ;   see  all 
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this,  and  tvotidef  at  the  grace  of  Christ,  fliat   htai  takeif  A 
polony  out  of  this  miserable  world,  and  made  a  heaven  of  it. 

We  shall,  many  of  us,  be  a  wondef  to  each  other,  as  well 
lis  to  ourselves,  and  we  shall  all  review  and  admire  the  grace  of 
Christ  in  and  towards  us  all.  Among  the  rest  there  are  two 
sorts  of  christians,  whose  salvation  shall  be  a  special  matter  of 
wonder,  and  these  are  the  melancholy  and  the  uncharitable. 
The  melancholy  christian  shall  winder,  that  ever  such  a  sinner 
as  himself  was  bronglit  to  heaven  ;  and  the  uncharitable  shall 
wonder,  how  sUch  a  sinner  as  his  neighbour  came  there.  The 
poor  doubting  melancholy  soul,  who  was  full  of  fears,  lest  he 
sliould  be  condemned,  shall  then  have  full  assurance  that  he  is 
ejected  and  redeemed,  pardoned  and  saved,  when  he  sees,  hears, 
and  feels  the  salvation  and  the  glory  upon  him,  within  him  and 
•II  around  him,  and  he  sliall  admire  and  adore  the  grace  of  God 
bis  Saviour.'  The  narrow-souled  christian,  who  said  his  neigh* 
bour  would  be  damned  tor  want  of  some  party-notions,  or  for 
some  lesser  failings,  shall  confess  his  uncharitable  mistake,  and 
shall  wonder  at  the  abounding  mercy  of  Christ,  which  has  par* 
doned  those  errors  in  his  neiglibour,  for  which  he  had  excoroiBU- 
^icated  and  condemned  him.  Both  these  christians  in  that  day, 
I  mean,  the  timorous  and  censorious,  shall  stand  at  his  right* 
Jiand,  as  monuments  of  his  surprising  grace,  who  forgave  one 
the  defects  of  his  faith,  and  the  other  his  want  of  love  ;  and  their 
•ouls  and  their  tongues  shall  join  together  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
and  their  spirits  shall  magnify  their  God  and  Redeemer  :  Christ 
•ball  have  uis  due  revenue  of  glory  from  both  in  the  hour  of  their 
public  salvation. 

O  what  honour  shall  it  add  to  the  overflowing  mercy  of 
Christ,  what  joy  and  wonder  to  all  the  saints,  to  see  Paul,  the 
persecutor  and  blasphemer,  there,  and  Peter,  who  denied  the 
Ix>rd  that  bought  him,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  that  impure  sinner ! 
See  what  a  foul  and  shameful  catalogue,  what  children  of  ini- 
quity, are  at  last  made  heirs  and  ))osse8Sors  of  heaven  ;  1  Cor. 
^i.  0,  10.  The  fornicatprs  and  idolaters y  the  thieves  and  the 
covetous,  the  drunkards y  the  revilersy  and  the  extortioners.  Such 
they  were  in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  heathenism,  fit  fuel  for 
the  fire  of  hell^  and  in  those  circumstances  they  are  utterly  ex* 
.duded  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  now  ttiey  find  a  place  in 
that  blessed  assembly ;  and  the  converting  grace  of  Christ  ia 
admired  and  glorified,  that  could  turn  such  sinners  into  saints. 
O  surprising  scene  of  rich  salvation,  when  these  Corinthian  con- 
verts, washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  renewed  by  his  Spirit, 
shall  appear  in  their  white  garments  of  holiness  and  glory  ! 
There  is  not  one  sinful  creature  to  be  found  in  all  the  vast  reti- 
nue of  the  holy  Jesus,  but  there  are  thousands,  who  have  becQ 
once  great  criminals,  uoiorious  sinners,  aud  have  been  snatched^ 
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by  th6  arms  of  dWine  love,  as  brands  out  of  th(^  burhin^.  What  an 
ianectiDg  sigli'.,  will  it  be,  Tvheii  we  shall  behold  all  the  members 
of  Christ  united  to  their  heady  and  complete  in  glory,  and  see, 
at  the  same  time,  a  tirorld  of  vile  sinners  doomed  to  destruction  ! 
With  what  adoration  and  wonder  shall  we  cry  out,  Jnd  such 
tptre  some  of  these  happy  ones,  but  thty  are  savctijied,  but  thejf 
are  justijiei  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesusj  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God ;  1  Cor.  v.  11.  Not  unto  us^  0  hord^  ubt  unto  us,  but 
to  Godf  our  Saviour  y  be  eternal  honour:  Ps.  ex  v.  1. 

In  the  seventh  place,  there  is  another  glory  and  wondef 
added  to  this  illustrious  scene,  and  gives  honour  to  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  that  is,  ^'  Tliat  so  many  vigorous,  beautiful^  and 
immortal  bodies  should  be  raised  at  once  out  of  the  dust,  with  all 
their  old  infirmities  left  behind  them  :''  Not  one  aclie  or  pain, 
not  one  weakness  or  disease  among  all  the  glorified  millions  :  As 
the  Israelites  came  out  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  so  shall  the 
army  of  saints  from  the  prison  of  the  grave,  and  tiot  one  feeble 
among  them ;  Pn,  cv.  37.  This  is  the  work  of  Christ  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  healer. 

Here  I  might  run  many  sorrowful  divisions,  and  travel  over 
the  large  and  thorny  fields  of  sickness  and  pains  that  attend 
human  nature^  those  inborn  mischiefs  that  vex  poor  christians  in 
this  state  of  trial  and  suffering.  But  these  were  all  buried  whoa 
the  body  went  to  the  grave,  and  they  are  buried  fur  ever  ;  he 
that  has  the  keys  of  death,  shall  let  the  bodies  of  his  saints  out 
of  prison;  but  no  gout  nor  stone,  no  infirmity  nor  distemper,  no 
head-ache  nor  heart-ache  shall  ever  attend  them.  The  body  was 
soTvn  in  weakness^  but  it  is  raised  in  power  ;  it  was  sown  in  dis* 
honour,  it  is  raised  in  glory,  through  the  power  of  the  second 
Adam,  and  his  quickening  Spirit ;  1  Cor.  xv.  43^  15.  Ilom« 
iriii.  11* 

Then  shall  Christ  appear  to  be  sovereign  and  Iiord  of  death, 
when  such  an  endless  multitude  of  old  and  new  captives  are  re- 
leased at  his  word,  and  the  grave  has  restored  its  prey  ;  when 
those  bodies  which  have  been  turned  into  dust  some  thousands  of 
years,  and  their  atoms  scattered  abroad  by  the  winds  of  heaven, 
ahall  be  raised  again^  in  glory  and  dignity,  to  meet  their  descend-* 
ing  Lord  in  the  air.  Surely  Jesus,  in  that  day,  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged  as  a  sovereign  of  nature,  when  at  the  word  of  his  com* 
mand,  a  new  creation  shall  arise,  all  perfect  and  immortal. 

It  will  add  yet  further  glory  to  Christ,  when  we  remember 
what  fruitful  seeds  of  iniquity  were  lodged  in  that  flesh  and  blood 
which  we  wore  on  earth,  and  which  we  laid  down  in  the  tomb, 
and  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  survey  our  glorified  bodies,  how 
spiritual,  how  holy,  how  happily  fitted  for  the  service  of  glorified 
aouls  made  perfect  in  holiness.  How  did  all  the  saints  once  com* 
plaiaof  a  law  in  their  member's,  that  warred  against  the  law  of 
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their  mfuds^  and  broxif^ht  them  into  bondage io  the  law  cf  sinf 
Rom.  vii.  23.  But  {\m  law  of  sin  is  now  for  ever  .abolis(lied|  this 
bondage  dissolved  and  brokeo,  and  these  members  are  all  new* 
created  for  instrmuenfs  of  righteousness  to  serve  God  in  bis  t^m-^ 
plcy  for  ever  and  ever.  Holy  Paul  shall  no  more  groan  in  a 
sinful  tabernacle,  he  shall  no  more  complain  of  that  flesh,  vrhereio 
»o  good  thing  dwelt,  he  shall  cry  out  no  more,  O  wretched  man 
that  I  amy  v:ho  shall  deliver  me  ?  Rom.  vii.  24. 

Many  and  bitter  have  been  the  sorrows  of  a  holy  soul  in  this 
world,  because  of  the  perverse  dispositions  of  animal  nature  and 
the  flesh  :  But  none  of  the  saiuts  in  that  assembly  shall  ever  feel 
agaiq  the  stings  of  inward  envy,  the  pricking  thorns  of  peevish^ 
ness,  nor  the  wild  ferments  of  wratli  and  passion  :  None  of  them 
shall  ever  fmd  those  unruly  appetites,  which  wrought  so  strongly 
in  their  old  flesh  and  blood,  and  too  often  over-powered  their  un- 
willing souls,  those  appetites  which  brought  their  consciences 
sometimes  under  fresh  guilt,  and  filled  Uienr  with  inward  re- 
proaches and  agonies  of  spirit.  These  evil  principles  are  all 
destroyed  by  death,  they  are  lost  in  the  grave,  and  sliall  have  no 
resurrection.  The  new-raised  bodies  of  the  righteous,  in  that 
day,  shall  be  completely  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  their  spirits^ 
without  auy  vicious  juices  to  make  reluctance,  or  perverse  hu- 
mours to  raise  an  inward  rebellion  :  And  not  only  so,  but  per- 
ba))s  even  our  bodies  shall  have  some  active  holy  tendencies 
wrought  in  them  so  far  as  corporeal  nature  can  administer  toward 
the  sacred  exercises  of  a  glorified  saint.  A  sweet  and  blessed 
change  indeed !  And  Jesus,  who  raised  these  bodies,  in  this 
beauty  of  hohness,  shall  receive  the  glory  of  his  divine  work. 

The  last  instance  1  shall  mention,  wherein  Christ  shall  be 
admired  in  his  saints,  is  this,  '^  they  shall  all  appear,  in  that 
day,  as  so  many  images  of  liis  person,  and  as  so  many  4|ibnu? 
ments  of  the  success  oi'  hij  oflice/'  ,  * 

Is  this  the  blessed  Jesus  a  great  prophet,  and  the  teacher 
of  his  church  ?  These  are  the  persons  that  have  learned  liis  divine 
doctrine,  they  have  beard  the  joyful  sound  of  his  gospel,  and 
the  holy  truths  of  it  are  copied  out  in  their  hearts.  These  are  the 
disciples  of  his  school ;  and  by  his  word,  and  by  his  Spirit,  they 
have  been  taught  to  know  God,  and  their  Saviour,  and  they 
have  been  trained  up  in  the  way  to  eternal  life. 

Is  Jesus  a  great  High^priest  both  of  sacrifice  and  intereea* 
sion  ?  Behold  all  these  souls,  an  endless  number,  purified  from 
their  defilements  by  tlie  blood  of  his  cross,  washed,  and  made 
white  in  that  blessed  laver,  and  reconciled  to  God  by  his  atoning 
sacrifice  :  BehoUl  the  power  of  his  intercession,  in  securing  miU 
hnns  fr«m  the  uiath  of  God,  and  in  procuring  for  them  every 
divine  bIossi(;(r.  He  has  obtained  for  each  of  them  fi;race  ana 
glory.     Is  Ji  MIS  the  Lord  of  all  thiugSj  and  the  Ju>7g  of  his 
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diarch  i  Behold  his  iubjects  waiting  on  him,  a  numerous  and  a 
lojal  mnltitude,  who  have  the  laws  of  their  king^  engraven  oq 
their  •call*  These  are  the  sods  and  daughters  of  Adam,  whom 
he  has  reseacd,  by  his  power,  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
and  the  hands  ef  the  devil :  He  has  guarded  them  from  the  rage 
of  their  malioious  adversaries  in  earth  and  hell,  and  brought 
them  safe  through  all  diiSoulties  to  behold  the  glories  of  this  day^ 
and  to  celebrate  the  honours  of  their  king. 

Is  he  the  Ca/^am  qf  salvation}  Sec  what  a  blessed  army 
he  has  listed  under  his  banner  of  Iotc  ;  and  they  have  followed 
him,  tlirough  all  the  dangers  of  life  and  time,  under  bis  conduct 
These  arc  the  cAo^t/i,  the  called^  the  faith fuL  They  have  sus- 
tained many  a  sharp  conflict,  many  a  dreadful  battle,  and  they 
are  at  last  made  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  has 
laved  them  ;  Rom.  viii.  37.  They  attribute  alt  their  victories  to 
the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  the  power  of  their  divine  Leader^ 
sad  even  stand  amazed  at  their  own  success  against  such  mighty 
adversaries :  But  they  fought  under  the  banner,  conduct  and 
iafluence  of  the  Prince  of  life,  the  King  of  righteousness,  i\ho 
is  always  victorious,  and  Has  a  crown  in  his  band  for  every 
conqueror. 

Is  Jesus  the  great  example  of  his  saints  ?  Behold  the  vir« 
'  toes  and  graces  of  the  Son  of  God  copied  out  in  all  his  followers. 
A  he  was,  so  were  they  in  this  worlds  holijy  harmless^  and  un* 
defiledy  and  separate  j rom  sinners;  Ileb.  vii.  2(5.  As  he  now  is^ 
10  are  tliey  glorious  in  holiness  and  divinely  beautiful,  while  each 
•f  them  reflects  the  imago  of  their  blessed  Lord,  and  they  appear 
as  wonders  to  all  the  beholding  world.  They  were  unknown 
here  on  eartli,  even  as  Christ  himself  was  unknown  :  This  is 
tbe  day  appointed  to  reveal  their  works,  and  their  graces.  Jesus 
bthe  brightness  of  his  Father^ s  glorify  and  the  express  image  rf 
his  person  ;  lleb.  i.  3.  and  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God 
ahali  then  appear  as  so  many  pictures  of  tbe  blessed  Jesua,  drawa 
by  the  finger  of  the  eternal  Spirit. 

And  not  their  souls  only,  but'  their  glorified  bodies  also,  are 
framed  in  his  likeness.  What  grace  and  grandeur  dwells  in  each 
countenance,  **  As  thou  art,  O  blessed  Jesus,  so  shall  they  be» 
in  that  day,  all  of  them  resembling  the  children  of  a  king  /-*-* 
Judges  viii.  18.  Vigour  and  health,  beauty  and  immortality 
shine  and  reign  throughout  all  that  blessed  assembly.  Tha 
adopted  sons  and  daughters  of  God  resemble  the  original  aud 
only^begotten  Son  :  Christ  will  have  all  his  brethren  ami  sisters 
conformed  unto  his  glories,  that  they  may  be  known  to  be  his 
kindred,  the  children  of  his  Father,  and  that  he  may  appear  the 
first-born  among  many  brethren  ;  Rom.  viii.  29.  Wheu  the  Soa 
of  God  breaks  open  the  graves,  he  forms  the  dust  of  his  saints 
by  tbe  model  of  his  own  glorious  aspect  and  figure^  and  ckuMges. 
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tht'ir  vih  bodie$  into  the  likefi^  of  his  ifwm  glorioui  Hdyt^  hff. 
that  power  w/ierebi/  he  is  ahle  to  subdue  ail  thingi  to  himset^'f 
Phii.  iii.  21.    He  shall  be  adiuired  an  the  bright  origioal,  ftnci: 
each  of  the  saints  tfa  a  fair  and  fftorioas  copy :    The  variout 
beauties  that  are  dispersed  i|mon§^  4U  that  asaemUyy  are  summed, 
up,  and  united  in  birqself:     He  is  the  chief  est  often  thousand, 
and  altogether  lovelif ;  Cantic.  v.  10,  16.     One  sun  in  the  firma* 
meiit,  can  paint  his  own  bright  image  at  once  upon  a  thousand, 
reflecting  glasses  or  mirrors  of  gold  :     VfhzX  a  dazzling  lustre 
Uou|d  f^ri$e  from  such  a  scene  of  reflections  i     But  what  supe* 
rior  and  inexpressible  glory,   above  all  the  ppwers  pf  similitude, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  comparison,  shall  yradiate  the  world 
in  that  day,  whep  Jesus,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  shall  shine 
ppon  q11  his  saints,    and  find  each  of  theip   well  prepi^red  tq 
receive  this  lustre,  and  to  reQect  it  round  the  creation ;    eacl| 
of  them  displaying  the  image  of  the  original  Son  of  Qod,  an4 
confessing  all  ^lieir  virtues  an4  graces,  all  their  beauties  and 
glories,  bott^  of  sou\  and  body,  to   be  nothing  else  but  mere 
€'opi$>s  and  derivations  frpm  Je^qs,  tl)e  Qrst  and  fairest  image  qf 
the  l^'alhier  1 

["  Here  this  discourse  may  be  divided."] 

Use.— The  doctrines  and  the  works  of  divine  grace  are  full 
of  \fonder  and  glory:  Such  is  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  • 
such  are  his  holy  and  faitliful  followers^  and  such  eminently  will 
be  the  blessed  scvne  at  his  appearance.  In  the  foregoing  part  of 
the  discourse,  wc  have  briefly  surveyed  some  of  tho^e  glorious 
wonders,  we  now  come  to  consider  what  qse  qnf^y  be  n^ade  of 
«Mch  a  theme. 

I.  It  gives  us  eminently  these  two  lessons  of  instruction  : 

1.  '^  How  mistaken  is  the  judgment  of  flesh  and  sense  io 
the  things  tliat  relate  to  Christ,  and  his  saints."  The  Son  of 
God  himself  was  abused  and  scorned  by  the  blind  world«  tliey 
esteemed  him  as  one  smitten  of  God^  and  unbeloved,  and  thetf 
saw  no  beauty  vor  comeliness  in  him ;  Is.  liii.  2,  3.  He  was 
poor  and  despised,  all  his  life,  and  he  was  doomed  to  the 
death  of  a  criminal  and  a  slave.  As  for  the  saints,  they  find 
no  more  honour  or  esteem  among  men  than  their  Lord,  they  are 
many  times  ealled  and  counted  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the 
offscouring  of  all  things ;  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  This  is  the  judgment  of 
flesh  and  sense. 

But  when  the  great  appointed  hour  is  come,  and  Jesus  shall 
return  from  heaveii  uith  a  shout  of  the  archangel,  and  tha 
trump  of*  God;  I  Tliess.  iv.  16.  when  he  shall  call  up  his  saint^ 
from^  their  bed  of  dust  and  darkness,  and  make  the  grayes  rer 
sign  those  prisoners  of  hope  ;  when  they  shall  all  gather  together 
around  their  Lord,  a  bright  and  numerous  army,  shining  and 
reiecting  the  splendours  of  his  presence ;  how  will  the  judg- 
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■Mili  of  flesh  mnd  tenao  be  confoanded  at  miee^  and  reversed  tvitli  . 
shame !  ^  Is  tbb  the  roan  that  was  loaded  with  scandal,  that  was 
biiffisled  with  scorn,  and  scourged,  and  crucified  in  the  land  of 
Judea  i  Is  this  the  person  that  hung  on  tlie  cursed  tree,  and 
expired  under  agonies  of  )>ain  and  sorrow  ?  Amazing  siglit ! 
How  majestic,  how  divine  his  appearance !  The  Son  of  Qod, 
and  the  King  of  glory  !  And  arc  these  the  men  that  were  made 
the  mockery  of  the  world  ?  That  wandered  about  in  sheep^$kin9 
und  gpat-^kinsy  in  dens  and  caveiof  the  earth  f  Hcb.  ^i.  37. 
Surprising  appearance !  llow  illustrious  !  How  full  of  glory! 
O  that  such  a  meditation  might  awaken  us  to  judge  more  by 
fiuth/' 

3.  The  next  lesson  that  we  may  derive  from  the  text  is  this, 
vis.  ^  One  great  design   of  the  day  of  judgment  is,  to  advance 
and  publish  the  ^lory  of  Ohrist.**     He  shall  come  on  purpose 
to  be  glorified  ui  his  saints ;  the  whole  creation  was  made  by  him, 
and  fer  him  ;  the  transactions  of  providence,  grace,  and  justice 
are  managed  for  his  honour ;  and  the  joyful  and  terrible  affairs 
of  the  day  of  judgment  are  designed  to  display  the  miyesty  and 
the  power  of  Jesus  the  King,  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  Jeaua 
the  King,  tlie  wisdom  and  equity  of  Jesus  the  Judge,  and  the 
grace  and  truth  of  Jesus  the  Saviour.     I  will  grant  indeed,  that 
the  appointment  of  this  day  is  partly  intended  for  the  glory  of 
Christ,  in  the  just  destruction  of  the  impenitent,  for  he  will  be 
gloriiied  in  puuriiig  out  the  vengeance  of  his  Fatlier  upon  rebel- 
Boos  sinners  :     ^*  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven 
with  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  thetn 
tlist  know  nut  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  front 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory   of  his  po^er ; 
Verses  7 — 9.  before  my  text.     But  his  sweetest  and  most  valua- 
ble revenue  of  glory  arises  from  among  his  saints. 

If  the  messengers  of  the  churches  arc  called  the  glory  of 
Christy  witli  all  the  weaknesses,  and  sins,  and  follies  that  attend 
the  best  of  them  here,  as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  much  more  shall 
they  be  his  glory  hereafter,  when  they  shall  have  no  spot  nor 
Uemish  found  upon  them,  and  the  work  of  Christ  upon  their 
louls  has  formed  and  finished  them  in  the  perfect  beauty  of  holi- 
nets.  The  saints  shall  reflect  glory  on  each  other,  and  all  of 
them  cast  supreme  lustre  on  Christ  their  head :  The  people 
shall  be  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  minister  in  that  day,  and  the 
mioister  shall  be  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  people,  and  both  shall 
be  the  crown,  jo.y,  and  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  1  Theu. 
fi.  19,  20.  2  Cor.  l  1  i.  2  Thess.  i.  12.  He  shall  appear  high 
on  a  throne  in  the  midst  of  that  bright  assembly,  and  say,  '<  Fa« 
tlier,  these  are  the  sheep  that  thou  hast  given  me  in  the  counsels 
of  thy  eternal  love  :    All  these  have  I  ransomed  from  he^l,  at 
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the  price  of  nf  owb  blood ;  flieie  hare  I  retened  by  my  gnee 
from  the  domiaioD  of  ain  and  the  devil ;  I  bave  fermed  cbem 
uniu  holioeas^  and  fitted  them  for  heaveu ;  I '  have  kept  tfama 
by  my  power,  through  all  the  dangera  of  their  mortal  stste^ 
And  have  brought  them  aafe  to  thy  celestial  kingdom :  jlU 
ihine  are  miney  and  all  mine  are  thine ;  I  waa  glorified  in  thcfea 
0n  earth ;  John  xvii.  10.  and  they  are  now  my  CTerlaating  croim 
and  gkiry. 

Then  fthall  the  unkriown  vrorlds  tliat  never  fell,  vrorlda  of 
angels  and  innocent  creatures,  and  the  world  of  guilty  devih 
and  condemned  rebels,  stand  and  wonder  together  at  the  reeoTery 
antl  salvation  Christ  has  provided  for  the  fallen  aons  of  Adam. 
They  shall  stand  amazed  to  see  the  millions  of  apostate  creatures, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earthly  globe,  recovered  to  theur  duty  and 
allegiance,  by  the  Son  of  God  going  down  to  dwell  amongst 
them  :  Alillions  of  impure  and  deformed  souls,  restored  to  Uie 
divine  imsgc,  and  made  beautiful  as  angels,  by  the  grace  and 
Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Those  spectators  shall  be  filled  with 
admiration  and  transport,  to  see  such  a  multitude  of  criminals 
pardoned  and  justified,  for  the  sake  of  a  righteousness  which 
tbey  themselves  never  wrought,  and  accepted  aa  rigliteous  in  the 
aight  of  God,  by  a  covenant  of  grace  unknown  to  other  worlds^ 
and  by  faith  in  the  great  Mediator.  They  shall  wonder  to 
aee  such  an  innumerable  company  of  polluted  wretches,  washed 
from  their  sins  in  so  precious  a  laver  as  the  blood  of  Ghxl^a 
own  Son  :  And  he  that  hung  upon  the  cross  as  a  spectacle  of 
wretchedness  at  Jerusalem,  shall  entertain  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior Morlds  with  the  siglit  of  his  adorable  and  divine  glories, 
and  the  spoils  he  has  brought  from  the  regions  of  death  and  hell. 
Thus  lo  the  principaliiiet  and  porters  in  heavtnly  placeSy  shall  be 
made  kmmn  by  the  church  triumphant,  the  manifold  msdom^  and 
the  maiiilold  grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ; 
Eph.  iii.  10. 

But  tremble,  Ob  ye  obstinate  and  impenitent  wretches,  yo 
sensual  sinners,  ye  infidels  of  a  christian  name  and  nation, 
Christ  will  be  glorified  in  you  one  way  or  another :  If  yonr 
hearts  are  not  bowed  and  melted  to  receive  his  gospel,  you  shall 
be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  among  those  that  kndw 
not  Gody  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  Tremble,  ye 
sensual  and  ye  profane  sons  of  iniquity,  whon  ye  rememberthid 
day,  when  ye  shall  sec  the  holy  souls  that  ye  scorned^  tpith  crowns 
p/i  that  heudsy  and  pglms  in  their  handsy  with  the  shont  of  vie* 
lory  and  joy  un  their  tongnesy  and  the  god- man  whom  ye  dea- 
pised,  and  whose  grace  ye  neglected,  shiuipg  at  tlie  head  of  that 
bright  assembly. 

Tremble  ye  infidels,  ye  despifters  of  the  name  of  a  crucified 
Christ,  bvhold  his  cross  is  become  a  throne,  and  his  crown  of 
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flMMUft  ft?  enmn  -of  glory :  See  the  man  whom  ye  have  scorned 
and  reproached  at  the  bead  of  millions  of  angels,  and  adored  by 
leu  thousand  iinnu  ten  thoumnd  saints,  while  wicked  princes  and 
eaptaina,  armies  and  nations  of  sinners  wait  their  doom  from  bia 
iDoiith,  nor  dare  hope  for  a  word  of  his  mercy.  O  make  haste 
and  come  and  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  to  God  by  him,  that  ye 
may  bdoiig  to  that  blessed  assembly,  that  ye  may  bear  a  part  in 
the  triumphs  of  that  day,  and  that  Christ  may  be  glorified  in 

{roar  recovery  from  the  very  borders  of  damnation.  This  thought 
eads  roe  to  the  next  use. 

II.  This  discourse  gives  <<rich  encouragement  to  the 
greatest  sinners  to  hope  for  mercy,  and  to  the  weakest  saints  to 
hope  for  victory  and  salvation.^'  Such  sort  of  subjects  of  the 
graee  of  Christ  shall  yield  him  some  of  the  brightest  rays  of 
giory  at  the  last  day.  Yet,  smners  let  me  charge  you  here,  never 
lo  hope  for  this  happiness  without  solemn  re|)entance,  and  an 
entire  change  of  heart  unto  holiness,  for  an  unholy  soul  would 
he  a  fearful  blemish  in  that  asnembly,  and  a  disgrace  to  oar 
Lord  Jeans.  Christians,  1  would  charge  you  also,  never  to  hope 
for  the  happiness  of  this  day  without  battle  and  conquest,  for  all 
the  members  of  tliat  assembly  must  be  ovcrcomers :  But  where 
there  is  a  hearty  desire  and  longing  after  grace  and  salvation,  let 
iHMtthe  worst  of  sinners  despair,  nor  the  weakest  believer  let  go 
bia  hope,  for  it  is  such  as  you  and  1  are,  in  whom  Christ  will  be 
magnified  in  that  day. 

Believe  this,  O  tliou  humbled  and  convinced  sinner,  who 
complainest  thy  heart  is  hard,  though  thou  wouldest  fain  repent 
and  mourn ;  who  feare:»t  the  bonus  of  thy  corruptions  are  so 
strong,  that  they  shall  never  be  broken,  believe  that  the  sove* 
reign  grace  of  Christ  has  designed  to  exalt  itself  in  the  sanctlfi* 
ration  of  such  unholy  souls  as  thou  art,  and  in  melting  such  hard 
hearts  as  thine.  And  thou,  poor  trembling  soul,  that  wouldest 
fain  trust  in  a  Saviour,  but  art  alraid,  because  of  the  greatneaa 
of  thy  guilt,  and  thy  abounding  iniquities,  believe  this,  that 
where  sin  has  abounded^  grace  has  much  more  abounded;  Rom. 
▼•  20.  It  is  from  the  bringing  such  sinners,  as  thou  art  to  heaven, 
tint  the  choicest  revenues  of  glory  shall  arise  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thy  acciamatiuns  of  joy  and  honour  to  the 
Saviour  shall  perhaps  be  Ioudei»t  in  that  day,  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints^  and  admired  in  all  them  thai 
believe. 

Read  the  1  Tim.  i.  13,  14.  and  see  there  what  an  aceonnt 
the  great  apostle  gives  of  his  own  conversion;  /  fioas  a  bias* 
phemtr  and  a  persecutory  and  injurious^  yet  I  obtained  mercy ; 
and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant  withfaitk 
mud  iatfe,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  Now  1  am  sent  to  publiirh 
smd  preach  to  blasphemers  and  persecutor*,  that  this  is  afaith* 

Vox.  yji/,  H 


pd  so^mgf  and  worthy  of  all  mecepiaiiimp  fttfl  Ckrirt  Jttm 
tame  into  ike  world  to  unt  unmn  ;  of  whom  I  mm  chief. 
Bcwbeit^for  iUs  cemoe  I  obtoined  flurry,  thai  im  me  fir^  Jtmn 
Chriii  mHtkt  tkem  forth  atl  loag^m^ering^  for  m  pMerm  io 
Mem  which  AmU  heretfter  belieoe  oh  him  to  t^e  eoorkuimg, 
vertet  15,  16. 

Turn  to  another  text  ye  fed>k  belierwi ;  t  Cor.  x\i.  9, 1Q» 
there  yon  shall  find  the  same  apostle  a  oonTert  and  a  obrbU 
iiao,  iiot  too  weak  to  conflict  witn  the  messenger  of  Satan  that 
buffeted  him,  nor  able  to  release  himself  from  that  sore  tern- 
tation  that  lay  heavy  upon  him ;  but  haying  received  a  vrord 
from  Christ,  that  his  grace  was  sufficient f  and  that  his  strength 
was  to  shine  perfect  in  glory,  in  the  midst  of  our  weakness,  the 
apostle  encourages  himself  to  a  joyful  hope :  Now  says  he^  I 
can  even  glory  in  my  infirmitiea,  so  far  as  they  are  without  day 
that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me  ;  o^en  I  am  weak 
in  myself,  /  am  stromg  vi  the  Lord.  Are  not  the  most  diseased 
patients  the  chief  honours  of  the  physician  that  hath  healed 
them  i  And  must  not  these  appear  eminently  in  that  day,  whea 
he  displays  to  the  sight  of  the  world  the  noblest  monomenta  of 
Us  healing  power  ?  When  cripples  and  invalids  gain  the  victory 
over  mighty  enemies,  is  not  the  skill  and  conduct  of  their  leaded 
most  admired  ?  You  are  the  persons  then  in  whom  Christ  will 
be  glorified,  be  of  good  chear,  receive  bis  offered  grace,  and  vrait 
for  his  salvation. 

III.  The  next  use  I  shall  make  of  this  discourse  is  to  draw 
a  word  of  advice  from  it.  "  Learn  to  despise  those  hom^ra  and 
ornaments  in  this  world,  in  which  Christ  shall  have  no  share  in 
the  world  to  come."  I  do  not  say  cast  them  all  away,  for  many 
tHngs  are  needful  in  this  life,  that  can  have  no  immediate  regard 
4olhe  other  ;  but  learn  to  despise  them,  and  set  light  by  them, 
beeansethey  reach  no  further  than  time,  and  shall  be  forgotten 
in  eternity.  Never  put  the  higher  esteem  on  yourselves,  or  yoor 
Migbbours,  because  of  the  gay  glitterings  of  silk  or  silver;  nor 
let  these  -employ  your  eyes  and  your  thoughts  in  the  time  of  wor« 
ship,  when  the  tilings  of  the  future  world  should  fill  up  all  your 
attention ;  nor  let  them  entertain  your  tongues  in  your  friendly 
visits,  so  as  to  exclude  the  discourse  of  divine  ornamentsi'  and 
the  glorious  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

When  I  am  to  put  on  my  best  attire,  let  me  contider  If  I 
am  hung  round  with  jewels  and  gold,  these  must.perish'befiNni 
thai  aoleam  day,  or  melt  in  the  Isist  irreat  burning,  they  can  add 
Ml>eauty  to  me  in  that  assembly.  It  I  pot  ou  love  and  falfli, 
and  humility,  I  shall  shine  in  these  hereaflerji  and  Christ  shall 
hare  some  rays  of  glory  from  them.  O  may  your  souls  and  roino 
be  dressed  in  those  graces  which  are  ornaments  of  great  price 
inthe$ightrfOodr  1  FM.  liL  ^  4.    flooh  as  m^y  ooasMWdl 
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tbe  respect  of  angels,  and  reflect  honour  upon  Christ  in  that 
•oieinDity !  I  confeMy  we  dwell  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  humaa 
vature  in  the  bett  of  us,  is  too  much  impressed  by  things  sensible ; 
When  we  see  s  train  of  human  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  loof 
ranks  of  shining  garments  and  equipage,  it  is  ready  to  dazzle  oar 
eyev  and  attract  our  hearts :  Vain  pomp  and  poor  equipage  all 
this,  when  compared  with  the  triumph  of  our  blessed  Lord,  at 
bis  appearance  with  an  endless  army  of  his  holy  ones ;  where 
every  saint  shall  be  vested,  not  in  silks  and  gold,  but  in  robes  of 
reflned  li^t  out-«hining  the  sun,  such  as  Christ  himself  wore  ill 
the  mount  of  transfiguration.  Millions  of  suns  in  one  firmament 
of  glory.  Think  on  that  day,  and  tbe  illustrious  retinue  of  our 
Lord :  Think  on  that  splendor  that  shall  attract  the  eyT»  of 
heaven  and  earth,  shall  confound  the  proud  sinner,  and  astonish 
tbe  inhabitants  of  hell ;  Such  a  meditaiion  as  this  will  cast  a  dim 
shadow  over  the  brightest  appearances  of  a  court,  or  a  royal 
festival ;  it  will  spread  a  dead  colouring  over  all  the  painted 
vanities  of  this  life  ;  it  will  damp  every  thought  of  rising' am* 
bitioD  and  earthly  pride,  and  we  shall  have  but  little  heart  to 
admire  or  wish  tor  any  pf  the  vain  shews  of  mortality.  Me** 
thinks  every  gaudy  scene  of  the  present  life,  and  all  the  gilded 
iKHiours  of  courts  and  armies  should  grow  faint,  and  fade  away 
and  vanish  at  the  meditation  of  this  illustrious  appearance, 

IV.  This  text  will  give  us  also  two  hints  of  caution. 

First,  **  You  that  are  rich  in  this  world,  or  wise,  or  mightv, 
dare  not  ridicule  nor  scoff  at  those  ]>oor  weak  christians,  la 
whom  Christ  shall  be  admired  and  glorified  in  the  last  day/* 
You  that  fancy  you  have  any  advantages  of  birth  or  beauty  of 
mind  or  body  here  on  earth,  dare  not  make  a  jest  of  your  poor 
pious  neif^ibour  that  wants  them,  for  he  is  one  of  those  persona 
whom  Christ  calls  his  glory,  and  he  himself  has  given  jou 
warning,  lest  you  incur  his  resentment  on  this  account ;  Mat. 
3cviii.  6.  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  be* 
lieve  in  wir,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  xcere  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  that  he  xcere  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the 
iea.  '  Perhaps  the  good  man  has  some  blemish  in  his  outward 
form,  or  it  may  be  his  countenance  is  dejected,  or  his  mein  and 
figure  awkward  and  uncomely  ;  perhaps  his  garments  sit  wrong 
and  unfashionable  upon  him,  or  it  may  be  they  hang  in  tatters; 
the  motions  of  his  body,  perhaps,  are  ungraceful,  his  s|>eecl| 
improper,  and  his  deportment  is  simple  and  unpolished ;  but  bo 
has  shining  graces  in  his  soul,  in  which  Christ  shall  be  admired 
in  the  last  day,  and  how  darest  thou  make  him  thy  laughing 
stock  ?  Wilt  thou  be  willing  to  hear  thy  scornful  jest  repeated 
again  at  that  day  when  the  poor  derided  christian  has  bis  robes 
of  gbrv  on,  and  tbe  Judge  of  aU  shall  acknowledge  bun  tor  oQe 
nf  Usiavourites  2 

B  2 
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Tbe  teootid  lunt  of  oautioo  it  ttiii,  ^  yov  Oil  4»U  lie  fliil 
glory  of  Chriit  in  that  day,  dare  not  doany  thiiig  that  may  dia* 
mnour  him  now.*'  Walk  answerable  to  your  CMtaeter  and  your 
Hiopei  nor  iadolge  the  least  sinftd  defilement  Say  within  yoar*^ 
odves.  ^  Am  I  to  make  one  in  that  splendid  retinue  of  my  Lord^ 
Hhere  every  one  must  appear  in  roi»ea  of  holiness^  and  shall  I 
9foi  my  p;arment8  with  the  flesh  7  When  I  am  provdced  to  an- 
ger and  indignation,  let  me  say,  doth  wraith  ana  bluster  beonme 
n  fidlower  and  an  attendant  of  the  medc  and  peaceful  Jesoa  > 
When  1  am  tempted  to  pricle  and  vanity  of  mino,  will  this  be  n 
beauty  or  a  blemish  to  that  assembly,  that  shines  in  gloriooa 
humility  ?  Or  perhaps,  |  am  wavering,  and  ready  to  yield,  and 
become  a  captive  to  some  foolish  temptation  ;  but  howth^  can 
I  ajspeot  a  place  in  that  holy  triumph,  which  is  appointed  for  none 
but  conquerora  ?  And  how  shall  I  be  able  to  mk  my  blessed 
Ctoneral  in  the  fime  on  that  day,  if  I  prove  a  coward  under  hta 
banner,  and  abandon  ray  profession  m  strict  holiness,  at  the  de* 
ssand  of  a  rinful  and  threatening  woi^ld  ?'' 

V.  The  last  use  I  shall  make  of  the  text^  is  matter  of  oooso« 
lafioo  and  joy  to  two  sorta  of  christians. 

First,  To  the  poor,  mean  and  despised  followers  of  Christy 
snd  in  whom  Christ  himself  is  despised  by  the  ungodly  world* 
Read  my  text  and  believe,  that  in  you  Christ  shall  be  glorifiedP 
and  admired,  when  with  a  million  of  angels  he  shall  descend 
from  heaven,  and  make  bis  last  appearance  upon  earth ;  mean 
aa  yott  are  in  your  own  esteem,  because  of  your  ignorance  and 
your  weakness  in  this  world,  you  shall  be-one  of  the  glories  of 
Christ  in  the  world  to  come :  little  and  despcable  as  you  are 
in  the  esteem  of  proud  sinners,  they  shall  behold  your  Lord 
exalted  on  his  throne,  and  you  sitting  among  the  honours  at  hia 
right-hand,  wUle  they  shall  rage  aftir  off  and  gnash  their  teeth 
at  your  glory :  When  the  eye  of  iaith  is  open,  it  can  spy  this 
bright  hour  at  a  distance,  and  bid  the  mourning  christian  rqoioe 
in  hope. 

Secondly,  There  is  comfort  also  in  my  text  to  those  who 
mourn  for  tbe  dishonour  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  those  lively, 
fliembers  of  the  mystical  body,  who  sympathize  with  the  blessed 
head  under  all  tbe  reproaches  that  are  cast  upon  him  and  hia 
gospel,  who  groan  under  tiie  load  of  scandal  that  is  thrown  upon 
Christ  in  an  iofidel  age,  as  though  it  were  personally  thrown 
upon  themselves.  It  is  matter  of  lamentation  ind^,  that 
there  are  but  few  of  this  sort  of  christians  in  our  day,  few  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  witli  such  tenderness ;  but  if  such  there 
be  among  yoii,  open  your  eyes  and  look  forward  to  this  glorious 
day^  This  day  to  which  Enoch  the  first  of  all  the  prophets, 
andJohn  tbe  last  of  all  the  apostles,  directs  our  faith.  Read^ 
4hehr  own  words;   JFude  14»  15.    BiAold^  the  lard  amutk 
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wUh  ten  thousands  of  his  saints  to  execute  judgment  upon  all^ 
and  to  convince  all  that  arc  ungodly  among  them^  of  all  their 
ungodly , deeds  which  they  have  ungodly  committed^  and  of  all 
the  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against 
Urn.    ReT.  i.  7.    Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds;  and  eoenf 

S  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him.  And  M 
dreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  Bear  up  your 
hearts  ye  mourners^  and  support  your  hopes  with  the  promise  of 
our  liord.  Againy  a  little  white  and  ye  shall  see  me  ;  John 
X¥i»  17.  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory."  Mat.  xzv.  31.  <<Then  shall  your  heart  rejoiee  in  his 
honours  and  in  your  own^  and  this  joy  no  man  takethfrom  you  ;** 
John  xvi.  19y  22.  And  while  he  repeats  this  promise  with 
bis  last  words  in  the  bible.  Surely  ^  I  come  quickly^  let  eveiv 
soul  dT  us  echo  to  the  Toice  of  our  beloved^  Amen,  even  so  come^ 
Lord  Jems. 
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DISCOURSE  V.^The  Wrath  of  /te  tamL 

fter.  ^i.  ISy  16,  17. — And  the  kings  of  the  earthy  and  the 
great  tnen^  and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  every  bond-man,  and  every  free-man 
hid  themselves  in  the  dens,  and  in  the  rocks  qfthe  monn^ 
tains ;  and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  fail  on  us, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitleth  on  the  throne^ 
^ndfrom  the  wrath  oj  the  Lamb:  For  the  great  day  of  his 
wrath  is  come;  and  who  shall  be  able  to.siand  f 

WHEN  some  terrible  judgroeot  or  escecutioii  of  divint 
t^g^eance  is  denounced  against  an  age  or  a  nation,  it  is  some* 
times  described  in  the  language  of  prophecy  by  a  reaemblftnce 
to  (he  last  and  great  judgment'^dayy  when  all  mankind  shall  bo 
called  to  account  for  their  sins,  and  the  just  and  final  indignation 
of  God  shall  be  executed  opon  obstinate  and  unrepenting  crimi* 
nals*  The  discourse  of  our  Saviour  in  the  xxiv.  chapter  of 
Matthew,  is  an  eminent  example  of  this  kind;  where  the  de* 
atruction  of  die  Jewish  nation  is  predicted,  together  with  the 
final  judgment  of  the  world,  in  such  uniform  language,  and 
similar  phrases  of  speech,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
both  these  scenes  of  vengeance  run  through  the  whole  dis-  * 
course,  or  which  part  of  the  discourse  belongs  to  the  one,  and 
which  to  the  other.  The  same  manner  of  prophecy  appears  in 
this  text. 

Learned  interpreters  suppose  these  words  to  foretel  the 
universal  consternation  which  was  found  amongst  the  heathen 
idolaters  and  persecutors  of  the  church  of  Christ,  when  Constan* 
tine  the  first  christian  emperor,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Rome, 
and  became  governor  of  the  world.  But  whether  they  hit  upon 
the  proper  application  of  this  prophecy  or  not,  yet  still  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  this  scene  of  terror  is  borrowed  from  the  last 
judgment,  which  will  eminently  appear  to  be  the  day  of  wrath, 
as  it  is  called ;  Rom.  ii.  5.  It  is  the  great  day  of  divine  indigna- 
tion in  so  eminent  a  manner,  that  all  the  tremendous  desolations 
of  luogdoms  and  people,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things  shall  be  but  as  shadows  of  thai  day 
of  terror  and  vengeance. 

1  shall  therefore  consider  these  words  at  present,  as  they 
contain  a  solemn  representation  of  that  last  glorious  and  dread* 
ful  day ;  and  here  1  shall  enquire  particularly. 

I.  Who  are  the  persons  whose  aspect  and  appearance  shall 
then  be  so  dreadful  to  sinners. — II.  How  comes  the  wrath  which 
diaeoven  itself  at  that  time  to  (^e  so  formidable  i  and, — HI.  Iloir 
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TiiQ  will  til  the  abifls  and  hopes  of  sinnert  be  in  thtt  dreadfal 
day  to  avoid  the  wrath  and  vengeance. 

Fint,  Who  are  the  persons  that  appear  clothed  in  so  modi 
terror  ? 

Answer.  It  is  he  that  sits  upon  the  throne  and  the  Lamb : 
It  IS  God  the  Father  of  ail,  the  great  and  almighty  Creator,  tiM 
Mipreme  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  is,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  duelling  in  human 
nature,  to  whom  the  judgment  of  the  world  is  committed,  and 
by  whom  the  Father  will  introduce  the  terrible  and  the  illustrious 
aoenes  of  that  day,  and  manage  the  important  and  eternal  affairs 
of  it.  it  is  by  these  name4  tiiat  the  apostle  John,  in  this  prophe* 
tical  book,  describes  God  the  Father,  and  liis  Son  Jesus ;  Key. 
if.  10.  and  t.  6 — 13. 

If  it  be  enquired  why  God  the  Father  is  described  as  the 
person  sitting    on  the  throne,   this  is  plainly  agreeable  to  the 
other  representations  of  him  throughout  the  8cri]>ture  ;   where 
be  is  described  as  first  and  supreme  in  authority,  as  sitting  on 
the  throne  of  majesty  on  high,  as  denoting  and  commissioning 
the  Lord  Jesus,  his  well-beloved   Son,  to  act  for  him,  and  as 
placing  him  on  his  throne  to  execute  his  works  of  mercy  or  ven- 
geance.    Rev.  iii.  21.     He  that  overcomcth  shall  sit  down  with 
me  on  my  throne^  saith*  our  Saviour,  eve/i  as  I  have  overcome, 
and  am  set  down  with  the  Father  on  his  throne,    John  v.  S9 
27.     The    Father  has  committed  all  judgment  into  the  hands 
of  his  Son.    It  is  true,  the  godhead  or  <iivme  essence  is  but  one, 
and  it    is  the  same  godhead   which  belongs  to  the  Father,  that 
dwells  in  the  Son,  and  in  this  respect,  *^  Christ  and  the  Father 
are  one,  he  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him ;  John 
X.  30,  38.  yet  the  Fi^thcr  is  constantly  exhibited  in  scriptnre 
with   peculiar  characters  of  prime  authority,  and  the  Son  it 
represented  as  receiving  all  from  the  Father ;  John  v.  10,  80, 
22,  26,  27. 

If  it  be  farther  enquired,  Why  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb 
of  God,  I  shall  not  pursue  those  many  fine  noetaphors  and  simile^* 
in  which  the  wit  and  fancy  of  men  have  run  a  long  course  on 
this  subject,  but  shall  only  mention  these  two  things  : 

L  He  is  called  the  Lamb,  from  the  innocence  of  his  beha«. 
viour,  the  quietness  and  meekness  of  his  disposition  and  conduct, 
in  the  world.  The  character  of  Jesus  among  men  was  peaceful 
and  harmless,  and  patient  of  injuries ;  when  he  was  reiiled,  he 
reviled  not  again,  but  rcas  led  as  a  Lamb  to  the  slaughter. 
with  submission  and  without  revenge :  This  resemblance  appears^ 
and  is  set  forth  to  view  in  several  scriptureH,  wherein  he  is  com-ir 
pared  to  this  gentle  creature ;  Acts  viii.  32.  1  Pet.  ii.  23. 

3.  He  is  called  the  Lamb,  because  ha  was  appeiiited  a  aienn 
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4Qe  for  tbtjitm  of  men ;  Jobtt  i.  89.  BehoU  tie  IawA  '^  Omt/ 

mkich  taketh  awmf  the  un$  ^  the  worUL  1  PM.  i.  1t»  19.  IW 
mer€  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Chridf  as  of  a  Lanib^ 
without  blemish,  and  without  spot*  It  wm  a  Lunb»  that  was; 
frdained  for  the  coosCant  daily  tacrifioe  amongtt  th^  Jews  mora* 
^  and  eveain^,  to  typify  tlie  constant  and  evarlatling  in&4iena» 
ar  tbe  atonement  made  by  the  death  of  Christ ;« Heb*  ju  11,  IS* 
It  was  a  Lamb  which  was  sacrificed  at  the  passover^  and  oa 
which  the  fiiroilies  of  Israel  feasted,  to  oomroemorate  their  re- 
demption from  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  and  to  typify  Christ  who  sf 
dttf  pauoveTj  who  was  ULctijicea  jot  im,  and  for  wboae  sake  Iha 
destroying  angel  spares  all  that  trust  Jn  him  \  1  Cor.  v.  ?• 

But  will  a  Lamb  discover  such  d.*eadful  wrath  ?  Haa  the 
Lsmb  of  God  such  indignation  in  him  ?  Can  the  meek,  the  com- 
passionate, the  merciful  Son  of  God  put  on  such  terrible  ferms 
and  appearances  ?  Are  his  tender  mercies  vanished  ouite  away, 
and  will  he  renounce  the  kind  aspect,  and  the  gentle  langnage  of 
a  Lamb,  for  ever  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  various  glories  and  offices  of  cor 
blessed  Lord  require  a  variety  of  human  metaphors  and  embkma 
40  represent  them.  He  was  a  Lamb,  full  of  gentleness,  med£* 
Bess,  and  compassion,  to  invite  and  encourage  sinful  perishing 
creatures  to  accept  of  divine  mercy  :  But  he  haa  now  to  deal, 
with  obstinate  and  rebellious  criminals,  who  renounoe  his  Fa- 
tiier's  mercy,  and  resist  all  the  gentle  methods  of  his  own  graoa 
and  salvation  :  And  he  is  sent  by  the  Father  to  punish  those  re* 
iMllions,  bot-he  is  named  the  Lamb  of  God  still,  to  put  the  rebda 
in  mind,  what  gentleness  and  compassions  they  have  aflfronted, 
and  abused^  and  to  mske  it  appear,  that  their  guilt  is  utterly  in- 
ncosable.  Let  us  remember,  Christ  is  now  a  Lamb  raised  to  the 
^rone  in  heaven,  and  furnished  and  armed,  with  seven  eyes^ 
and  seven  horns ;  Rev.  4.  5,  6.  with  perfect  knowledge  and  per- 
fect power,  to  govern  the  world,  to  vitidicate  his  own  honour, 
and  te  avenge  himself  upon  bis  impenitent  and  obstinate  enemies. 
Here  the  Lamb  will  assume  the  name  of  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadah  also,  and  he  must  act  in  different  characters  according  to 
the  persons  he  has  to  deal  with. 

The.  second  geAeral  question  which  we  are  to  consider  is, 
^  fl^w  comes  the  wrath  ot  that  great  day  to  be  so  terrible  ?**  I 
ittttirer,  in  general,  bc^Hiuse  it  is  not  only  the  wrath  of  God,  but 
of  thel^umb:  It  is  the  lyrath  that  is  manifested  for  the  affironts 
4i  divioe  alitbority,  add  the  abuse  of  divine  mercy :  It  is  wrath 
that  ia  aWaketod  by  the  ooateiApt  of  the  laws  of  God,  written  in 
the  books  of  nature  and  scripture,  and  for  the  ifontempt  of  liis 
Isve,  revealed  jn  the  gospel  by  Jesits  Christ  It  is  proper  to 
observe  here,  that  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  wrath  of  the* 
i0ah,  %t0  not  to  be  aonceivad  sa  eaactij  tbe  same,  for  it  is  the 
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%mth  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  human  natorti  exalted,  as  weR 
aa  the  diapleaaure  of  God  the  Father  :  It  is  the  righteous  and 
holy  resentment  of  the  man  Jesus,  awakened  and  let  loose  against 
rebellious  creatures,  that  have  broken  all  tlie  rules  of  his  Fa* 
ther^a  government,  and  have  refused  all  the  pro|M)sals  of  liia 
Fatber^a  grace:  It  is  the  wrath  of  the  highest,  thegrcat(>8t,  and 
the  best  of  creatures,  joined  to  the  wrath  *A  an  offended  Cvd* 
ator*.     But  let  us  enter  a  little  into  particulars  : 

I.  It  is  rigiiteous  wrath,  and  just  and  deserved  vengeance^ 
that  arises  from  the  clearest  discoveries  of  the  love  of  God  neg- 
lected, and  the  sweetest  messages  of  divine  grace  refused.  All 
the  former  discoveries  of  the  love  of  God  to  men,  both  in  nature 
and  providence,  as  well  as  by  <iiviue  revelation,  whether  made  by 
aaen  or  by  angels,  whether  in  the  days  of  the  patriarclis,  or  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  the  Jews,  were  far  inferior  to  the  grace 
which  waa  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  the  sin  of 
rejecting  it  is  greater  in  proportion,  and  the  punishment  will  be 
more  severe.  //*  tfie  tcord  spoken  by  angth  teas  sted/asij  and 
eoery  transgression  and  disobeditnce  rtcnved  a  just  recqmpehce 

9f  reward, //ore?  shall  tee  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  saH^ 

vaiion  as  this,  which  began  to  be  spoken  by  our  Lord ;"'  Heb.  &* 


Moses  had  many  true  discoveries  of  grace  made  to  \\\m^ 
mod  intrusted  with  him  for  sinful  men  :  But  the  scripture  saith  ; 
John  i.  17.  The  law  came  bj/  Moses,  and  grace  and  truth  came^ 
by  Jesus  Christ;  that  is,  in  such  super- abundakicc,  aa  though 
erace  and  truth  had  never  appeared  in  the  world  before.  The 
forgiving  mercy  of  God,  imder  the  veil  of  ceremonies  and  sacri* 
fices,  and  the  mediation  of  Christ,  under  the  type  of  the  high- 
priest,  was  but  a  dark  and  imperfect  discovery,  in  coni|>arison  of 
the  free,  the  large,  the  full  forgiveness,  which  is  brought  to  ua 
by  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Learn  this  doctrine  at  large  from  Ueb* 
X.  1 — 14.  This  is  amazing  mercy,  astonishing  grace,  and  the 
deapiaers  of  it  will  deserve  to  perish  with  double  destruction,  for 
they  wink  their  eyes  against  clearer  light,  and  r^cct  the  ofibra 
of  more  abounding  love. 

^  Here  let  it  be  obierrcd,  (bet  irben  the  boly  icrlptare  ipeeki  of  **  the 
vrstb  SDd  indigoetioD  of  the  bleued  God,*'  we  ere  not  to  ander«teDd  it,  a* 
tboQf h  Ood  was  Biibject  to  tuch  pauiout  or  affections  of  nature,  as  «e  feel  fer* 
mentinf  or  working  witliio  ourselres,  when  our  aoKer  ritei:  Bat  because  ths 
justice,  or  rectoral  wUdoin  of  Ood»  inclines  hin  to  bring  natural  evil,  pain,  or 
•orrow  upon  tbose,  who  are  obstinately  2*>*i*y  of  onoral  evil  or  sin,  and  to  treat 
tboB,  aa  anger  or  wrath  iodines  n<*o  in  treat  those  that  have  offended  them,  and 
tberefore  the  scripture  speaking  after  the  manner  of  neUf  calls  it  the  "  wrnth 
mnd  iedtgoatioo  of  God.** 

And  it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  or  no  the  wrath  t/  the  Lamb;  that  is,  of  the 
nan  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  Godhead  dwells,  be  any  thing  moi e  than  the  ealn* 
diapasiiooate,  rectoral  wisdom  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  inclining  bin  to 
punish  rebellious  and  impenitent  sinners,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Ood  bis 
Fntlwrf  or  in  concurreace  with  the  godhead  which  dwells  la  bia. 


■    i 
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2.  It  ii  wrath  that  it  awflkaned  by  tlie  moat  priaioaB;  «id. 
moat  expenaive  inethoda  of  aalvation  iftghtad  and  under- Yaloadb- 
Weil  may  God  say  to  diriatian  natioDs,  eepedally  to  Great  Brkf 
tain^  who  aits  uodcr  the  daily  aoond  of  thia  gospel?  fVlua  eomii  t 
fmvt  done  more  for  you^  than  J  hwoe  done  ?  Is.  v.  4.  ^<  I  have 
Mnt  my  owo  Son,  the  Son  of  my  bo^m,  the  Son  of  my  eternal 
kwe,  to  take  flesh  and  blood  upon  him^  that  he  might  be  able  td 
die  in  your  steady  who  were  guilty  rebels,  and  deserv^  to  die  l 
I  have  ^iven  him  up  to  tlie  insults  and  iiyuriea  of  meui  to  the 
temptaUons,  <be  bufietings  and  rage  of  devila,  to  the  afroke  <rf!- 
the  sword  of  my  justice,  to  the  cursed  death  of  the  cross  for 
you;  here  is  heaven  and  salvation  purcUased  for  man  with  tha 
dearest  and  roost  valuable  life  in  all  the  creation,  whh  the  richcpl^ 
blood  that  ever  ran  in  the  veins  of  a/creaturc,  wit^b  the  life  and 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  you  refused  to  receive  and 
aocept  of  this  Salvation  procured  at  so  immenae  a  (trice.    I  od- 
lad  you  to  partake  of  this  invaluable  blessing  freely,. mMo«( 
money y  end  tptihoai  price,  and  yet  you  alighted  all  these  o&ra 
of  mercy  ;  what  remains  but  that  my  vrrath  should  kindle  against 
yon  in  the  hottest  degree,  and  fill  your  souls  with  exquisite  an-* 
^ish  and  misery  ?  You  have  refused  to  accept  of  a  oovenan| 
which  was  aealed  with  the  blood  of  my  own  Son,  which  was  eon**^ 
firmed  by  the  miraculoua  operations  of  my  own  Spirit ;  you  have 
rained  your  sinful  pleasures,  and  the  trifles  of  this  vun  worlds 
nbovetbe  blood  of  my  Son,  and  the  life  of  your. souls:  It  ia 
divinely  proper,  that  divine  vengeance  should  be  vour  portion^  Who' 
have  rejected  such  rich  treaaures  of  divine  love.**    Heb.  x.  28—^* 
Hi.  He  thatdapistd  Mosefg  law,  died  without  mercy  under  two 
or  three  witnesses  ;  of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye^ 
^11  he  he  thought  worthy,  who  hath  -trodden  underfoot  the 
Sin  of  Qod,  awl  Hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  where* 
with  he  was  sanctified  an  unhofy  thin^,  dnd  hath  done  despite  unto 
the  Spirit  of  gracef  For  we  know  hnn  that  hath  said,  vengeancei 
Mongeth  unto  me,  I  mil  repay,  Hiith  the  Lord. 

8.  It  ia  wrath  that  must  avenge  the  aSronta  and  ii^urieat 
done  to  the  pMine  minister  of  God's  government,  and  the  objieC 
messenger  of  bis  mercy.  All  the  patriarchs,  and  the  prophetic 
and  angela  themselves,  were  but  servants  to  bring  messagea  of 
divine  grace  to  men :  And  aome  of  4hem,  in  awful  forms  and  ajH^ 
pe^nees  represented  tbe  authority  of  God  too  :  l3ut  the  Son  of 
God  ia  the  prime  minister  of  his  government,  and  the  nobleal. 
anibassador  of  his  grace,  and  the  chief  deputy  or  vicegerent  ia 
bta  Father's  kingdom.    See  Heb.  i.  I,  3.  Ps.  ii.  6,  0,  JS.  Hia 


Fatber'a  glory,  and  grandeur,  compassion  and  love,  are  moat 
anblimely  exhibited  in  the  face  of  Christ  his  Son^  and  God  will 
not  have  his  highest  and  fairest  image  disgraced  and  affronted^ 
without  peculiar  and  signal  vengeance. 
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The  great  God  wiil  vindicate  the  honours  of  his  Son  Jc8u% 
(ii  the  infinite  destruction  of  a  rebellious  and  unbelieving^  world  ; 
And  the  Sou  hiuiself  hath  wrath  and  just  resentment ;  he  will 
iridicate  his  own  authority,  and  his  commission  of  g^race.  He 
hath  a  rod  of  iron  put  ii)to  his  hands,  as  well  as  a  sceptre  of 
mercy,  and  with  his  rod  will  he  break  to  pieces  rebellious  nations. 
Rev.  ii.  27.  It  is  not  fit,  that  the  first  minister  of  the  emjMie  of 
the  King  of  heaven,  and  the  brightest  imacce  of  his  majesty, 
and  of  his  love,  should  ap])ear  always  in  the  character  of  a 
Ismb,  a  meek  and  unresenting  creature.  lie  will  put  on  the 
lion,  when  his  commission  of  grace  is  ended  ;  He  is  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Jiidah  ;  Rev.  v.  5.  and  xvUl  rend  the  caul  (f  the 
heart  of  those  unrepenting  sinners,  who  have  resisted  his  author 
rity,  and  abused  his  love. 

And  how  will  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  of  God  penetrate  the 
loal  of  sinners  with  intense  anguish,  when  the  meek  and  com* 
pissioDate  Jesus  shall  be  commissioned  and  constrained  to  speak 
the  language  of  resentment  and  divine  indignation  ? 

**  Did  you  not  bear  of  me,  sinners,  in  yonder  worhl,  which 
Ties  weltering  in  flames  ?  Did  you  not  read  of  me  in  the  gospel 
of  my  grace  ?  Did  you  not  learn  my  character  and  my  salvation 
ui  the  ministrations  of  my  word  r  VVere  you  not  told,  that  1  was 
appointed  to  be  the  Saviour  of  a  lost  world,  and  a  minister  of 
divine  mercy  to  men  ?  And  was  there  not  abundant  evidence  of 
it  by  miracles  and  prophecies  ?  Were  you  not  told,  that  I  was 
exalted,  after  my  sufferings,  to  the  right-hand  of  (lod,  on  pur- 
pose to  "  bestow  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  ?  Acts  v.  31. 
And  were  you  not  informed  also,  that  I  had  a  rod  of  iron  givea 
me,  to  dash  rebels  to  death  ?  Ps.  ii.  9.     What  is  the  reason  yon 
never  came  to  me,  or  submitted  to  my  government,  or  accepted 
of  my  grace  ?  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  threatenings  that  stood, 
like  drawn  swords,  against  those  who  wilfully  refuse  this  mercy  i 
Did  you  think  these  were  mere  bu^^bears,  mere  sounding  wordi;^ 
to  fright  children  with,  and  harmless  thunder,  that  would  never  ' 
blast  you  ?  Did  you  think  these  flushes  of  wrath  in  my  word, 
were  such  sort  of  lightnings  as  you  might  safely  play  with,  and 
flame  that  would  never  burn  ?  What  punishments,  think  you,  do 
you  deserve,  first,  for  the  abuse  of  my  authority,  'and  then  for 
the  wilful  and  obstinate  refusal  of  my  grace  ?  Is  it  not  divinely 
fit  and  proper  my  wrath  should  awake  against  such  heinous  cri* 
minals  r  Where  is  any  proper  object  for  my  resentment,  if  you 
are  not  made  objects  of  it  ?  Take  them,  angcb,  bind  them  Hani 
and  foot,  and  cast  them  into  outer  darkness  ;  let  them  be  thrown 
headlong  into  the  prison  of  hell,  where  fire  and  brimstone  bum 
unquenchably,  where  light,   an<l   peace,   and   hope  can  never 
eome.    Let  them  be  crushed  with  the  rod  of  ironi  which  the 
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Father  hath  put  Into  my  hands,  as  the  first  minister  of  his  Ungn 
doro,  as  the  avenger  of  his  despised  grace  ?** 

4.  It  is  a  wratli  that  is  excited  by  a  final  and  titter  rejecddi 
of  the  last  proposals  of  divine  love.  When  nQcrcy  was  oflTered  to 
men  by  the  blessed  God  at  first,  the  discoveries  were  more  dark 
and  imperfect,  there  were  still  further  discoveries  to  be  made  in 
following  ages  :  Therefore  the  crime  and  guilt  of  sinners,  in 
those  former  days,  was  much  less  than  the  crime  and  guilt  of 
those  who  reject  this  last  proposal  of  mercy.  There  is  no  further 
edition  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  for  those  who  refuse  this  offer. 
Those  who  neglect  Christ,  as  he  is  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  to  be 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  fhi^re  remains  no  more  savrijicc  for  tlmm^  but 
a  certain  ftarful  expectation  of  vengeance^  and  fiery  indignation^ 
tchich  shall  consume  the  adversary  )  Ileb.  x.  26j  28. 

All  the  former  dispensations  of  grace  are  contained  eminent- 
ly, and  completed  in  this  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  God  can 
send  no  greater  messenger  than  his  own  Son,  and  he  concludes 
and  finishes  the  whole  scene  and  period  of  grace  with  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  There  remains  nothing  but  wrath  to  the  utternioat 
for  those  who  have  abused  this  last  oiTer  of  mercy.  This  was  ex* 
emplified  in  the  destruction  of  Jenisalero  and  the  Jews,  a  little 
after  they  had  put  Christ  to  death,  and  rejected  the  salvation 
which  he  proposed  ;  and  this  wrath  will  be  more  terribly  glorified 
in  the  final  destruction  of  every  sinner  that  wilfully  rejecta  the 
glad  tidings  of  this  salvation. 

5.  It  is  such  wrath  as  arises  from  the  patience  of  a  God  tired 
and  worn  out  by  the  boldest  iniquities  of  men,  and  by  a  final 
perseverance  in  their  rebellions.  It  is  the  character  and  glory  of 
God,  to  be  lon^- sufferings  and  slow  to  anger.  Exod.  xxxiv. 
6.  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious^  long- sufferings  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth  ;  and  Jesus  his  Son,  is  the  minis- 
ter of  this  his  patience,  and  the  intercessor  for  this  delay  of  judgment 
and  vengeance.  He  is  represented  as  interceding  one  year  after 
another  for  the  reprieve  of  obstinate  sinners,  ana  at  his  intercea- 
aion,  God  the  Father  waits  to  be  gracious  :  But  God  will  not 
wait  and  delay,  and  keep  silence  for  ever,  nor  will  Jesus  for 
ever  plead  ;•  I's.  1.  1,3,21,22.  Consider  thisj  ye  that  Jorget 
Gody  lest  he  tear  you  in  pieces^  and  there  be  none  to  deliver.  Crod 
will  say  then  to  obstinate  sinners,  as  he  did  to  the  Jews  of  old  ; 
Jer.  XV.  6.  Jzci/l  stretch  out  my  hand  against  thee,  and  destroy 
thee  ;  lam  rceary  of  repenting  :  And  even  the  abused  patience 
•f  Jesus  the  Saviour,  shall  turn  into  fury,  when  the  day  qf  re^ 
eCmpence  shall  come,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  which  is  in  his 
heart  ;  Is.  Ixiii.  1,  4. 

O  let  each  of  us  consider,  ^^  How  long  have  I  made  the 
grace  of  God  wait  on  me  ?  How  many  messages  of  peace  and 
pardon  have  I  neglected  ?    How  many  years  have  I  delayed  to 
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■eeept  of  ttiis  mWutioiiy  and  made  Jesnt  watt  on  an  impenitent 
nM,  with  the  commission  of  mercy  in  his  liand,  wliilc  I  have 
rAmccI  to  receive  it  ?  Let  my  soul  be  this  day  awakened  to  lay 
hold  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  submit  to  the  gospel  of  Christy 
lest  to-morrow  the  days  of  his  commission  of  mercy  toward  me 
expire,  lest  the  patience  of  a  Uod  be  finished,  lest  the  abused  love 
of  a  Saviour  turn  into  fury,  and  nothing  remains  for  me  but  un- 
avoidable destruction. 

6*  It  IS  a  sentence  of  divine  wrath,  which  shall  be  attended 
with  the  fullest  conviction  of  sinners,  and  self-condemnation  in 
their  own  consciences.  This  doubles  the  sensations  of  divine 
wrath,  and  enhances  the  anguish  of  the  criminal  to  a  high  degree. 

This  final  unbelief,  and  rejection  of  grace,  is  a  Kin  against 
so  much  light,  and  so  much  love,  that  however  men  cheat  their 
ciMMciences  now,  and  charm  them  into  silence,  yet,  at  the  last 
great  day,  their  own  consciences  shall  be  on  the  side  of  tlie  jodge^ 
when  be  pronounces  wrath  and  damnation  upon  them,  what  in- 
finite  terrors  will  shake  the  soul  when  there  is  not  one  of  its  oim 
thoughts  can  speak  peace  within  ?  When  all  its  own  inward 
powers  shall  echo  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  and  acknowledge 
the  justice  and  equity  of  it  for  ever  ? 

Oh,  who  can  express  the  agonies  of  pain  and  torture,  when 
the  impenitent  sinner  shall  be  awakened  into  such  reflections  as 
these  ?  ''  I  was  placed  in  a  land  of  light  and  knowledge  ;  tlie 
light  of  the  gospel  of  grace  shone  all  round  me  ;  but  I  winked 
my  eyes  against  the  light,  and  now  I  am  plunged  into  utter  and 
eternal  darkness.  I  was  convinced  often,  that  I  wm  a  sinner^ 
and  in  danger  of  death  and  hell ;  I  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  all-suthciency  of  the  salvation  of  Christy 
but  I.  loved  the  vanities  of  this  life  ;  I  followed  the  appetites,  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  delusive  charms  of  a  tempting  worhl,  I  delay- 
ed to  answer  to  the  voice  of  providence,  and  the  voice  of  mercy  ; 
the  voice  of  the  go5ipcl  inviting  me  to  this  salvation,  and  the  voice 
of  Christ  requiring  me  to  be  saved.  My  own  heart  cundcmns 
me  with  ten  thousand  reproaches  :  How  righteous  is  God  in  bis 
indignation  !  Jlow  jusf  is  the  resentment  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
in  this  day  of  his  wrath  !  What  clear,  and  convincing,  and 
dreadful  equity  attends  the  sentence  of  my  condemnation,  and 
doubles  the  anguish  of  my  soul  P' 

7.  It  is  such  wrath  as  shall  be  executed  immediately  and 
eternally,  without  one  hour  of  reprieve,  and  without  the  least 
hope  of  mercy,  and  tiiat  througli  all  the  ages  to  come  :  For 
though  Jesus  is/Ae  Mediator  between  God  and  vuuiy  to  reconcile 
those  to  God,  who  have  broken  his  law,  there  is  no  Mediator 
appointed  to  reconcile  those  sinners  to  Christ,  when  they  have 
finally  resisted  the  grace  of  his  gospel.  There  is  no  blood  nor 
death  that  can  atone  tor  the  finid  rejection  of  the  blood  of  this 
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dyings  SaTioar*  If  we  resist  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  tod 
atonement,  and  bis  sacrifice,  his  gospel,  and  bis  salvaiioa,  ikem 
rnnains  no  mori  atonement  for  us.  Let  us  consider  each  of  tbtsatf 
circumstances  apart,  and  dwell  a  little  oo  these  terrors,  that  our 
hearts  may  be  affected  with  them. 

I.  This  wrath  shall  be  executed  immediately,  for  the  time 
of  reprieve  is  come  to  an  end.  Here  divine  wisdom  and  jus* 
tice  have  set  the  limits  of  divine  patience,  and  they  reacbno 
fbrther. 

3.  It  is  wrath  that  shall  be  executed  without  mercy,  becau  se 
the  day  and  hour  of  mercv  is  for  ever  finished.  That  belongs 
only  to  this  life.  The  day  of  grace  is  gone  for  ever  :  He  thai 
6oce  made  themy  will  now  have  no  mey^cy  upon  them,  and  he  thai 
formed  them^  will  shew  them  no  favour;  Is.  xxvii.  11.  The 
very  mercy  of  the  Mediator,  the  compassion  of  tbe  Lamb  of  God, 
18  turned  into  wrath  and  fury.  The  I^mb  himself  has  put  on  tbe 
form  of  a  lion,  and  there  is  no  Redeemer  or  advocate  to  speak  a 
word  for  them,  who  have  finally  rejected  Jesus,  tbe  only  media* 
tor,  worn  out  the  age  of  his  pity,  and  provoked  his  Vf  rath,  arwell 
as  bis  Father's. 

SL  It  is  wrath  witliout  end,  for  their  souls  are  immortal,' 
their  bodies  are  raised  to  an  immortal  state,  and  their  whole  na-» 
ture  being  sinful  and  miserable,  and  immortal,  they  must  endure 
a  wretched  and  miserable  immortality.  This  is  the  represents* 
tion  of  tbe  book  of  God,  even  of  the  New  Testament,  and  I 
have  no  commission  from  God,  either  to  soften  these  words  of 
terror,  or  to  shorten  the  term  of  their  misery. 

REMARKS  ON  THIS  DISCOURSE. 

L  ^'  What  a  wretched  mistake  is  it,  to  imagine  the  great 
God  is  nothing  else  but  mercy,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  nothing  else 
but  love  and  salvation.'*  It  is  true,  God  has  more  mercy  than 
we  can  imagine  ;  his  love  is  boundless  in  many  of  its  exercises, 
and  Jesus  his  Son,  who  is  the  image  of  the  Father,  is  the  fairest 
image  of  his  love  and  grace.  His  compassions  have  heights^  and 
depthsj  and  lengths,  and  breadths  in  them,  that  pass  all  our 
knowledge;  Eph.  iii.  18.  But  God  is  an  universal  sovereign,  a 
wise  and  righteous  governor  :  There  is  majesty  with  him,  as 
well  as  grace  ;  and  Jesus  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings; 
He  bears  the  image  of  his  Father^s  justice,  as  well  as  of  his  Fa- 
ther's love  ;  otherwise  he  could  not  be  the  full  brightness  of  his 
glory,  nor  the  express  image  of  his  person;  Heb.  i,  3. 

And  besides,  the  Father  hath  armed  hina  with  powers  of 
divine  vengeance,  as  well  as  with  powers  of  mercy  and  salvation. 
Ps.  ii.  0.  He  has  put  the  rod  of  iron  into  his  hands,  to  dash  the 
fuitions  like  a  potter^s  vessel.  Rev.  ii.  27.  and  nix.  15.  He  is  the 
fject  and  precious  corner- stone  laid  in  Zion;  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  But  he 
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ii  ft  «toiie  thflt  tmll  bruise  those  who  stumble  ai  kim^  ami  those  om 
wkem  he  shall  fall f  he  will  grind  them  to  pau^r:  Mat.  xxi.  44* 
He  »  ft  Lftmb  ftnd  ft  Lion  too  :  He-cao  suffer  at  Jerusalem  md 
BCNUit  Calvftry  with  silence,  'and  not  open  his  mouth ;  Isa.  ltii«  7. 
sftd  he  can  roar  from  heaven  with  overspreading  terror,  aad 
tbakB  the'worid  with  the  sound  of  bis  anger.  See  Uiat  liis  taextf 
be  aoi  abused. 

II.  **  The  day  of  Christ^s  patience  makes  haste  to  an  end.** 
Every  day  of  neglected  grace  hastens  on  the  hour  of  his  wrath 
sod  vengeance.  Sinners  waste  their  months  and  years  in  rebel* 
Ion  against  his  love,  while  he  waits  months  and  years  to  be  gra« 
cious :  But  Christ  is  all-wise,  and  he  knows  the  proper  period  - 
of  kog-suffering,  and  the  proper  moment  to  let  ail  his  wrath  and 
resentiDeot  loose  on  obstinate  and  unreclairoable  sinners.  Oh 
nsy  every  one  of  our  souls  awake  to  faith  and  repentance,  .to 
religion  aad  righteousness,  to  hope  and  salvation,  before  this 
iwf  of  our  peace  be  finished,  and  gone  for  ever.  Pa.  ii.  IS, 
Ess  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry^  and  ye  perish  from  the  voj^ 
whin  kis  wrath  is  kindUd  but  a  little^  There  was  once  a  seasoa 
when  be  saw  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  people  of  Jenm- 
lem  wasting  the  proposals  of  his  love ;  they  let  their  day  of 
mercy  pass  away  unimproved,  and  he  foretold  their  destructioa 
with  tears  in  his'  eyes.  Luke  xix.  41,  42.  He  beheld  the  city^ 
OMd  wept  over  it ;  alas,  for  the  inliabitants  who  would  not  be 
Mved  \  He  was  then  a  messenger  of  salvation,  and  clothed 
nith  pity  to  sinners ;  but  in  the  last  great  day  of  his  wrath,  there 

is  BO  place  for  these  tears  of  compassion,  no  room  for  pity  or 
forgiveness. 

III.  ^*  When  we  preach  terror  to  obstinate  sinners,  w« 
may  preach  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  when  we  preach  love  and 
salvation,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  his  Father's  government^ 
both  in  vengeance  and  in  mercy.''  The  Lamb  hath  wrath. 
as  well  as  grace,  and  he  is  to  be  feared,  as  well  as  to  ha 
trusted  ;  and  he  must  be  represented  under  all  the  charaeters 
of  dignity  to  which  he  is  exalted,  that,  knowing  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  compassion  of  the  Savioutt  we  may 
persuade  sinful  men  to  accept  of  salvation  and  happiness;'^—* 
8  Cor  T.  11. 


DISCOURSE  VI. 

The  vain  Refuge  of  Sinners ;  or^  a  Mediiah'on  on  the  Rocb 

near  Tunbridge-Wells,  1729. 

Rev.  Ti.  15,  16,  17. — jind  the  kings  of  ike  earth,  and  the  greai 
meHf  and  the  rich  men^  and  the  chirf  captains^  and  the 
mighty  men,  and  every  bond-man,  and  eoery  free^man  hid 
themselves  in  the  dens^  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains; 
and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  fall  on  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  en  the  throne,  and  from 
the  wrath  qf  the  Lamb :  For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is 
come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  f 

IN  the  former  discoarse  of  this  text,  we  have  taken  a  sur* 
Toy  of  these  two  persons,  and  their  characters,  Gh>d  and  the 
Jjarab,  whose  united  wrath  spreads  so  terrible  a  scene  through 
the  world  at  the  great  judgntent-day  ;  we  have  also  enauired 
and  found  sufficient  reasons,  why  the  anger  and  justice  or  God 
ahould  be  so  severe  against  tlie  sinful  sons  and 'daughters  of  men, 
who  have  wilfully  broken  his  law,  and  refused  the  grace  of  hit 
gospel,  and  why  the  indignation  of  the  Sou  of  God  should  be 
auperadded  to  all  the  terrors  of  his  Father*8  vengeance.  Wo 
are  come  now  to  the  third,  and  last  general  head  of  discourse, 
and  that  is  to  consider,  '*  How  vain  will  all  the  refuges  and 
liopcs  of  sinners  be  found  in  that  dreadful  day,  when  God  and 
the  Lamb  shall  Join  to  manifest  their  wrath  and  indignatioo 
against  them." 

These  hopes,  and  shifts,  and  refuges  of  rebellious  and 
guilty  creatures,  are  represented  by  a  noble  image  and  descrip- 
tion in  my  text :  They  shall  call  to  the  rocks  am  the  mountains 
to  fall  upon  them,  and  to  cover  tliem  from  the  face  of  him  thai 
sits  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  As  this 
address  to  mountains  and  rocks  appears  to  be  but  a  vain  hope  in 
extreme  distress,  when  a  feeble  end  helpless  criminal  is  pursued 
by  a  swift  and  mishty  avenger,  so  vain  and  fruitless  shall  all  the 
hopes  of  sinners  be  to  escape  the  just  indignation  and  sentence 
of  their  Judge.  In  order  to  shew  the  vanity  of  all  the  refuges 
.and  shifts  to  which  sinners  shall  betake  themselves  in  that  day, 
let  us  spread  abroad  this  sacred  description  of  them  in  a  para* 
phrase  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  rocks  and  mountains,  as  vast  and 
mighty  created  beings,  of  huge  figure,  and  high  appearance, 
whose  aid  is  sought  in  the  last  extremity  of  distress ;  and  what 
is  this  but  calling  upon  creatures  to  help  them  against  their  CrC'* 
ator  ?  What  is  it  but  flying  to  creatures  to  deliver  and  save  them 
when  their  offended  God  resolves  to  punish  ?  A  vain  refuge  in- 
deet!,  when  God,  the  almighty  Maker  of  all  things,  and  Jeaus, 
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Ittt  Son,  by  T!;hoiii  all  tbin^  were  made,  shall  agree  to  arise  and 
go  forth  against  them  in  their  robes  of  judgment,  and  with  their 
artillery  of  vengeance!  What  created  being  dares  iiiterpixse  in 
that  hour,  to  sheher  or  defend  a  condemned  criminal  ?  What 
Ugh  and  mighty  creature  is  able  to  aflfbrd  the  least  security  or 
pnleclion  ?  The  princes  of  the  earth,  and  the  captains,  the 
kiog[t,  and  heroes,  and  conquerors,  with  all  their  millions  of 
srmed  men,  are  not  able  to  lift  a  hand  for  the  defence  of  one 
wmer  against  the  anger  of  God  antl  the  Lamb.  They  them- 
idfea  shall  quake  and  shiver  at  the  tremendous  sight,  and 
thOT  shall  flv  itUo  the  holes  of  the  rocks^  Uke  mere  cowards, 
anil  aball  joio  their  outcries  with  the  poor  and  the  slave,  en- 
treating the  rocks  and  mountains  to  befriend  them  with  shelter 
ind  safety. 

Not  the  highest  mountains,  not  the  hardest  or  the  strongest 
ndka,  not  the  moat  exalted,  or  most  powerful  persons,  or  things 
k  nature  can  defend,  when  the  God  of  nature  resolves  to  de« 
itroy :  When  he,  who  is  higher  than  the  highest^  and  stronger 
tksD  the  strongest,  sliall  pronounce  destrnotion  upon  rebels,  what 
crsaCiire  can  spesk  deliverance  ?  The  rocks  and  the  mbuntaina 
obey  their  Maker,  they  shiver  in  pieces  ei  the  word  of  his  wrath, 
and  will  yield  no  relief  to  criminals :  But  man,  re  ;ellioua 
auB,  disobeys  his  Maker,  and  calls  to  the  rocks  and  moun* 
tains  to  protect  him.  Vain  hope.  Oh  sinner  !  to  make  the  most 
exalted  creatures  your  friends,  when  God,  the  Creator,  is  your 
coemy.  These  inanimate  things  have  never  learned  disobedicnoe 
to  their  Maker,  and  rather  than  screen  a  rebel  from  his  deserv* 
ed  judgments,  they  will  offer  themselves  as  instruments  of  divine 
ireogeance. 

2.  Rocks  and  mountains,  in  their  clefts  and  dens  and 
eaverna,  are  sometimes  considered  as  places  of  secrecy  and  eon- 
eealmeot.  My  text  tells  us,  that  kings^  and  mighty  men,  the 
rich  and  the  jree-man,  as  uell  as  the  poor  and  the  slavey  hid 
themselves  in  densy  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains.  They 
l>0|ied  there  might  be  some  secret  comer,  whose  thick  shadows 
and  darkness  were  sufficient  to  hide  them,  where  the  Judgo 
migtit  not  spy  or  find  them  out.  Vain  hope  for  sinners  to  hide 
in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  the  deepest  caverns  of  the  moun« 
tains,  to  eacaiie  the  notice  of  that  GUm),  who  is  all  eye  and  all  ear, 
and  present  at  once  in  every  place  of  earth  and  heaven  !  Foolish 
expectation  indeed,  to  avoid  the  notice  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose 
fjfis  are  as  ajiame  of  fire  ;  Rev.  i.  14.  and  shoot  throug^i  the 
esrtb,  and  its  darkest  caves ! 

Read  the  cxxxix.  Psalm,  Oh  sinner  !  and  then  think  if  it 
he  possible  to  j9ee   from  the  eye  of  God,  and  to  hide  thyself  in 

the  clefts  of  the  rock,  where  his  hand  shall  not  find  thee. ^He 

has  alrcsuly  beset  thee  behind  and  before,  and  his  hand  already 

Vol.  VII.  I 
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c»mpa9ie9  thee  round  about  in  all  tky  paiki.  Daifcnew  itM| 
ounoC  oof  er  tliee :  Tie  nigki  Mhinu  as  ike  daf  hrfora  kkm^  aijk 
flofttters  Kgbt  rouod  about  tbe  crininal,  that  would  hide  hiinwH 
ham  the  wrath  of  God,  Aik  Jeren^  tha  prophet,  ittd  faa  db/M 
tell  the^  that  none  can  hide  himeelf  inr  secret  plaeeSf  wfkare&ii 
shall  not  see  him^  the  God  who  fiUs  heaven  ami  earth ;  Jer.  juwL 
34.  H6  shall  hunt  obstinate  sinners  from  eyery  nxNintaini  apq 
out  of  the  boles  of  the  roeks,  for  lus  ryer  are  npon  all  /ibnc 
ways;  neither  their  personSf  nor  their  iniqpiities^  can  be  M 
ftoea  bini. 

And  as  you  can  never  eonoeal  youradves  from  the  dgfat  east 
ttodce  of  the  judge,  so  neither  can  you  turn  )fo«r  e^  a#ny 
flrom  him  :    Yon  roust  behold  his  fsce  in  Tengeaiioe,  atod 


the  distressing  sight.  The  rajs  of  his  M^esty^in  the  day  of  Us 
wrath^  shall  strike  through  aU  the  oranniea  of  the  darkeit.deat 
and  pierce  the  deepest  shade.  Lord,  when  t&jf  hand  is  lijM  in 
ihey  mU  noi  see:  hnt  they  shall  see,  and  be  ashamed  $  Isai.3ui^ 
11.  And  the  face  of  the  JLamb  nnist  be  seen  in  i|U  ksiukaoim 
terrors.  Rev.  i.  7.  Beheld  becomes  in  the  doudsf  and  Mity  ap 
shall  see  Urn ;  Tbe  gnllty  creature,  and  the  ditfaie  avettger^  shaB 
meet  eye  to  eye^  though  the  creature  has  lud  Uoisdf  under  roehi 
and  mountains. 

S.  These  rocks  and  mountains  are  desiffned  to  repreaewl 
Act  only  concealment  and  darkness,  by  their  holes  and  cavemsi 
but  they  are  known  bulwarks  of  defence*  and  places  of  aeeuiil] 
and  shelter,  by  reason  of  their  strength  and  thidtness.  Wbei 
the  prophet  would  express  the  safety  of  the  man,  who  praotlaei 
righteousness  in  a  vicious  age ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  Id.  he  saya,  Hesh^b 
dwell  on  high,  his  place  o^*  defence  shall  be  the  nutnitions  of 
foeks.  These  shall  be  a  bulwark  round  him  for  his  gtlard  and 
aafety.  When  sinners  therefore  flee  to  the  mountains  and  t^  Hk 
rocks,  they  may  be  supposed  to  see  a  thksk  coverings  oc  a  ahleU 
^  defence,  to  secure  tbeftii^  where  the  strokes  of  divide  anMi 
Aall  not  break  throngb  and  reaph  them :  They  trust  to  the  seM 
protection  of  the  toS^m,  and  the  strength  of  the  mountaioa  M 
guard  them  ;  but  these,  jslas,  can  yield  no.  shelter  from  tbe  stroke 
of  the  arm  of  Ood.  Should  the  rocks,  Ob  sinner !  attesopt  k 
befriend  thee,  and  surround  thee  with  their  thidbest  fortification, 
\ks  wrath  would-  cleave  them  psunder,  and  pierce  thee  to  the 
soul  with  greater  ease,  thaa  tlion  canst  break  through  a  paper- 
vrall  with  the  battering  engines  of  war.  Ask  the  prophet  litimm, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  majesty  of  God,  and  h^  shMl  Mi 
thee,  how  it  throws  down  the  mountain,  and  tears  the  rqck  ii 
pieces :  When  his  Jury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  the  mountasm 
quake  at  him,  the  hills  melt,  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence 
with  all  that  dwell  therein.  He  that  has  his  way  in  the  whirl 
wind  and  in  the  stotrh^  and  the  clouds  tare  the  dust  of  his  fyt 
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fitat  iDMiitldn  can  ttand  before  liis  indignation^  and  where  is  the 
fock  that  catt  abide  in  the  Beroeness  of  his  anger  ?  Nah.  i.  2—6. 
Were  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  one  massy  rock,  and  shouhl 
it  jmwn  to  the  very  centre,  to  give  thee  a  refuge  and  a  hiding-^ 

£,  and  tlien  close  aeain,  and  surround  thee  with  its  solid  de« 
^  yet  when  the  Lord  commands,  the  earth  will  obey  the 
iiiee  of  him  that  made  it ;  this  solid  earth  would  deave  again, 
ud  resign  the  guilty  prisoner,  and  yield  thee  up  to  the  sword  of 
Ui  justice.  Whercsoeter  a  God  resolves  to  strike,  safety  and 
defence  are  impossible  tilings.  The  sinner  must  suffer  without 
h!iiedy»  and  without  hope,  who  has  provoked  an  Almighty  God, 
lad  awakened  the  wrath  of  that  Saviour,  tffho  can  subme  all 
tking^  to  himself. 

4.  Rocks  and  mountains  falling  upon  us,  are  instruments  of 
laddeii  and  overwhelming  death.  When  sinners  therefore  call 
Is  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  upon  them,  and  cover  them^ 
llwy  are  supposed  to  endeavour  ta  put  an  end  to  their  own  beings 
by  soikie  oterwhelming  destruction,  that  they  may  not  live  to  feel 
sad  endure  the  resentments  of  an  affronted  God,  and  an  aboaed 
Savioar.  Though  they  are  just  raised  to  Ufe,  they  would  fain 
ie  again  ;  but  God,  who  calls  the  dead  from  their  graves,  will 
fattid  the  rocks  and  the  mountains,  and  every  creature,  to  lend 
sianers  their  aid  to  destroy  themselves.  Sinners,  in  that  dread- 
M  day,  shall  seek  death,  but  death  shall  flee  from  them.  Their 
Bstorea  are  now  made  immortal,  and  the  fall  ot  rocks  and  moun- 
IsiDs  cannot  crush  them  to  death.  They  must  live  to  sustain 
Ike  weight  of  divine  wrath,  which  is  heavier  than  rodu  and 
■KMintains. 

The  life  whieli  God  hath  now  given  to  men  in  this  mortal 
itttfc,  may  bo  given  up  again,  or  thrown  away  by  the  daring  im- 
piety of  S'.'lf-murder ;  and  they  may  make  many  creatures  instru- 
meota  of  their  own  destruction ;  but  the  life  which  the  Son  of 
God  shall  give  them,  when  he  calls  them  from  the  dead,  is  ever* 
kiting ;  they  cannot  resign  their  existence  and  immortalitv,  they 
ouinot  part  with  it,  nor  can  any  creature  take  it  from  them.—* 
They  would  rather  die,  than  see  God  in  his  majesty,  or  the  Lamb 
arrayed  in  his  robes  of  judgment ;  but  the  wretches  are  immor* 
(sfized  to  punishment,  by  the  long  abused  majesty  and  power  of 
God :  And  they  must  live  for  ever  to  learn  what  it  is  to  despise 
the  authority  of  a  God,  an<l  to  abuse  the  g^t*ace  of  a  Saviour.— 
Their  doom  is  everlasting  burmngs:  They  have  no  test  day  nor 
night,  (he  smoke  of  their  torment  will  ascend  for  ever  and  ever 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels^  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb\  Rev.  xiv.  10,  II. 

Thus  have  we  considered  those  huge  and  bulky  beings  the 
neks  and  the  mountains,  in  all  their  vast  and  mighty  figures  and 
appearances^  with  all  their  ei^fis,  and  dens,   and  oaverua  for 
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slieltcr  and  concealment,  with  a|]  their  fortification  and  man] 
thickness  for  defence,  and  wilii  ail  their  power  to  crush  and  de* 
Btroy  irankind,  and  yet  we  find  them  utterly  insufficienl  to  hide 
•over,  or  protect  ^uiliy  creatures  in  that  great  day  of  the  wrati 
of  God  and  tiie  Lumb. 

Reflections  on  the  forecfoin^  discourse. — ^I.  '*  How  strange] 
do  all  the  appearanrvs  of  Christ  to  sinners,  in  the  several  season 
and  dispensations  of  his  grace,  differ  from  that  last  great  am 
aolcinn  appt-arancc,  uitich  to  them,  will  be  a  dispensation  of  fini 
irent^cance  r''  He  visited  the  world  in  divine  visions  of  old 
even  from  the  day  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  it  was  to  revea 
mercy  to  sinful  man,  and  he  sometimes  assumed  the  majesty  o 
God,  to  let  the  world  know  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  H 
-visited  the  earth  at  liis  incarnation  :  How  lowly  was  his  state  !- 
jHow  full  of  grace  his  niiiiistry  !  ^  et  he  then  gave  notice  c 
this  day  of  vengeance,  when  he  should  appear  in  his  owny.an< 
his  Father's  must  awful  gloric^. 

He  visits  the  nations  now  with  the  word  of  salvation,  he  ap 
pears  in  the  gla!>s  of  his  gospel,  and  in  the  ordinances  of  hi 
aanctuary,  as  a  Saviour  whose  heart  melts  with  love,  and  in  th 
language  of  his  tenderest  compassions,  and  of  his  dying  groani 
be  invites  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  an  oflcndcd  God  :  -  He  ap 
pears  as  a  Lamb  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  as  a  minister  c 
his  Falher^s  mercy,  oflTering  and  distributing  pardons  to  cri 
minals.  But  when  he  visits  the  world,  as  a  final  Judge,  ho^ 
solemn  and  illustrious  will  that  apiiearance  be  !  How  terribl 
his  countenance  to  all  those  who  have  refused  to  receive  him  a 
a  Saviour  ?  Beholdy  he  cometli  in  fiamiftg  firCy  with  ten  thou 
sand  of  his  angels^  to  render  vengeance  to  them  that  resiste 
his  grace^  and  disobeyed  the  invitation  of  his  gospel ; 
Thess.  i.  7. 

Time  was  when  the  Father  sent  forth  his  Son  not  to  con 
demn  the  worlds  but  that  through  him  the  rcor/d  might  have  life 
John  iii.  17.  But  the  time  is  coming,  when  God  shall  send  hir 
arni][ed  with  majesty  aud  with  righteous  indignation,  tocondemi 
the  rebellious  world,  and  inflict  upon  them  the  pains  of  eterni 
death.  Hast  thou  seen  him.  Oh  my  soul !  in  the  discoveries  o 
his  mercy  7  Fly  to  him  with  all  the  wings  of  faith  and  love 
-with  all  the  speed  of  desire  and  joy  fly  to  him,  receive  his  grace 
and  accent  of  his  salvation,  that  when  the  day  of  the  wrath  o 
the  LAmb  shall  ap]iear,  thou  maycst  behold  his  countenance  with 
out  terror  and  confusion. 

II.  ^'  How  very  different  will  the  thoughts  of  sinners  be  ii 
that  day  from  what  they  are  at  present  ?  How  different  thei 
wishes  and  their  iiidiiiations  ?"  And  that  with  regard  to  this  on< 
terror  which  my  text  describes,  viz.  that  they  shall  address  them 
selves  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  ibr  shelter,  and  fly  into  Uit 
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dioi  and  caTernB  of  the  earth  for  concealment  and  safety.    Let 
iiiaiii!¥ey  this  ia  a  few  particulars  : — 

Sinners,  whose  looks  were  once  lofty  and  disdainful,  whose 
sjrvs  wore  exalted  in  pride,  their  mouths  set  against  the  heavens 
sod  their  hearts  haughty  and  full  of  scorn,  they  ihall  be  humble 
to  the  dust  of  the  earth,  they  shall  creep  into  the  hiding-place* 
of  the  inolea  and  the  bats,  and  thrust  their  heads  into  holes, 
sad  carems,  and  dens  of  desolation,  at  the  appearance  of 
Osdj  their  Creator,  in  flaming  fire,  and  the  Son  of  God,  theie 
Jndge ;  for  be  is  the  avenger  of  his  own /and  bis  Father^s  injur- 
ed  honours. 

Sinners,  who  were  once  fond  of  their  idols  and  their  sensual 
oeBghtBy  who  made  idols  to  themselves  of  every  agreeable  crea- 
tare,  and  gave  it  that  place  in  their  hearts  which  belongs  onlv  to 
God,  ikey  shall  be  horribly  confounded  in  that  day^  zchen  (iod 
Mhillmfpear  in  his  majesty  to  snake  the  earth  to  the  centre,  and 
to  bam  the  surface  of  it  with  all  its  bravery.  This  is  nobly  dca* 
cribed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chapter  the  second,  from  10 — ^21. 
In  thai  day  shall  a  man  cast  his  idols  of  silver^  and  his  idols  of 
gold,  trhich  they  made,  each  one  for  himself  to  worship^  to  the 
mdes^  and  to  the  bats,  to  go  into  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and 
into  the  tops  of  the  tagged  rocks,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly 
the  earth. 

Sinners,  who  once  could  not  tell  how  to  spend  a  day  with* 
oat  gay  company,  those  sons  and  daughters  of  mirth,  who  turn- 
ed their  midnights  into  noon,  with  the  splendour  of  their  lamps, 
sod  the  rich  and  shining  furniture  of  their  palaces ;  those  noisy 
companions  of  riot,  who  made  the  streets  of  the  city  resound 
with  their  midnight  revels,  thev  shall  now  fly  to  the  solitary  ca- 
verns cyf  the  rocks,  and  would  be  glad  to  dwell  there  in  darkness 
sod  silence  for  ever,  if  they  might  but  avoid  the  wralh  of  a  pro- 
voked God,  and  the  countenance  of  an  abused  Saviour.  They 
woald  fain  be  shut  up  for  ever  from  day-light,  lest  they  should 
lee  the  face  of  an  almiglity  enemy,  whose  name  and  honour 
have  been  reproached  in  their  songs  of  lewd  jollity  and  pro* 
fiaeoess. 

Sinners,  who  once  were  fond  of  liberty  in  the  wildest  sense 
sad  could  not  bear  that  any  restraints  should  be  laid  upon  their 
persona  or  their  wishes,  who  never  could  endure  the  thought  of 
s  confinement  to  their  closets  for  one  half  hour  to  converse  with 
God,  or  with  their  own  souls  there,  they  now  call  aloud  to  the 
roeka  and  the  mountains  to  immure  them  round,  as  a  refuge  from 
the  eye  of  their  Judge.  They  were  once  perpetually  roving 
sbroad,  and  gadding  through  all  the  gay  scenes  of  sensuality,  in 
(peat  of  new  and  flowery  pleasures,  but  now  they  beg  to  be  im- 
prisoMd  for  ever  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  e%rth  ;  the  deepest 

i3 
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and  roost  dismal  cavea  are  theif  most  ardent  wiahea^  that  fli€ 
might  never  see  the  countenance  of  their  divine  avenger,  nor  iet 
the  weight  of  his  hand. 

Sinners,  who   heretofore,  thought  themselves,    and  the 

deeds  of  darkness,  secure  enough  from  the  eye  of  Qod,  an 

from  the  strokes  of  his  justice,  while  they  revelled  in  their  con 

mon  habitations;  those  who,  even  under  the  open  sky,  coul 

defy  the  Almighty,  could  laugh  at  his  tlireatenings,  and  moc 

the  prophecies  of  liis  vengeance,  now  they  can  find  no  caven 

deep  or  dark  enough  to  hide  them  from  his  sight ;  his  lightnin| 

penetrate  the  hardest  rocks  and  shine  into  the  deepest  aolitudei 

There  is  no  screen  or  shelter  thick  and  strong  enougli  to  star 

between  God  and  them,  and  to  cover  and  shield  them  from  h 

thunder.    They  call  now  to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to  he  i 

eternal  screen  ;  but  the  rocks  aiid  the  mountains  are  deaf  to  th( 

cry  ;  then  shall  they  remember,  with  unknown  regret  and  angui 

those  days  of  grace  when  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  now  their  Judg 

offered  himself  to  become  a  screen  to  them,  and  a  defence  fro 

the  anger  of  God,  their  Creator  :     But  they  rejected  this  oflTen 

grace.     lie  would  have  been  the  rock  of  their  safety,  whe 

they  should  have  found  refuge  from  the  fiery  tlireatenings  of  1 

broken  law,  and  the  majesty  of  an  offended  God.    Th^  Fath 

himself  hath  appointed  him  for  this  kind  office  to  repenting  si 

ners  ;  and  perhaps  he  gave  Moses  a  type  or  emblem  of  it,  wh 

he  commanded  himself  to  hide  in  the  clefis  of  the  rocki  to  secu 

him  from  destruction,  while  the  burning  blaze  of  his  glory  pass 

by ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  22.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  had  foretold,  tt 

this  Jesus  should  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  ;  Is.  xxxii. 

to  shelter  them  from  the  beams  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  but  tL 

refused  this  blessing,  they  renounced  this  refuge  ;  and  now  tli 

find  there  is  no  other  roca  sufficient  to  become  a  shelter  from  ( 

stroke  of  his  almighty  arm,  or  a  sufficient  shadow  from  the  bui 

ing  vengeance. 

Sinners,  who  once  over-rated  their  flesh  and  blood,  ^ 
loved  it  with  infinite  fondness,  who  treated  their  fleshly  ^ppeti 
with  excessive  nicety  and  elegance,  and  affi^cted  a  hu^proi^s  i 
licacy  in  every  tlung  round  aibout  them,  they  would  now  glac 
creep  into  the  mouldy  caverns  of  the  rocks,  they  would  be  gl 
to  hide,  and  defile  themselves  in  the  dark  and  noisome  grottos 
the  earth,  and  squeeze  their  bodies  into  the  rough  and  narr 
defts,  to  shield  themselves  from  the  indignation  of  him  that  i 
upon  the  throne,  and  of  the  Lamb. 

Those  who  once  were  so  tender  of  this  mortal  life  8 
limbs,  and  could  not  think  of  bearing  the  least  hardship  for 
sake  of  virtue  and  piety,  are  now  wishing  to  have  those  delic 
limbs  of  theirs  crushed  by  the  fall  of  rooks  and  mountains  :  Tl 
wish  earnsstly  to  have  their  lives  and  their  souls  destroyed 
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CYcr,  md  tbeir  whole  natures  buriefl  iq  desolalion  and  death,  if 
tb^  mtffbt  but  avoid  the  eternal  agonies  and  torments  that  are 

E pared  for  them.  Now  they  long  for  caverns  and  graves  to 
e  them  for  ever  from  the  justice  of  God,  whose  authority  they 
bate  despised,  and  from  the  wrath  of  a  Saviour,  whose  meroy 
tbey  have  impiously  renounced. 

^  Look  forward,  O  my  soul/ to  this  awful  and  dreadful 
lioor  ;  survey  this  tremendous  scene  of  confusion,  when  sinnera 
ihall  run  counter  to  all  their  former  principles  and  wishes,  aD4 
piss  a  quite  different  judgment  upon  their  sinful  delights  from 
what  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the  days  of  this  life  of  vanity. 
Learn,  O  ray  soul,  to  judge  of  things  more  agreeably  to  the 
sppearaocea  of  that  day :  Never  canst  thou  set  the  j9attering 
fleaaurea  of  sense,  and  the  joys  of  sin,  in  a  truer  and  juster, 
view,  than  in  the  light  of  this  glorious  and  tremendous  judg- 
Bieot.'' 

III.  ''  How  great  and  dreadful  must  tlie  distress  of  crea* 
tares  be,  when  they  cannot  bear  to  see  the  face  of  God,  their 
(Creator  ?"  How  terrible  must  be  the  circumstance  of  the  sons  of 
mea,  when  they  cannot  endure  to  see  the  face  of  tlie  Son  of  God, 
JNit  would  fain  hide  themselves  from  the  siglit  under  rociis  and 
roouotains  i  How  wretched  must  their  state  be,  who  avoid  the 
koe  of  the  blessed  God  with  horror,  which  the  holy  angels  ever 
behold  with  most  intense  delight,  and  which  the  saints  rejoice  in 
tt  their  highest  happiness  ?  It  is  their  heaven  to  see  God,  and 
behold  the  glory  of  his  Son  Jesus  ;  Mat.  v.  8.  John  xvii.  24. 
But  this  is  the  very  hc|l  of  sinners  in  that  dismal  hour,  and  will 
fill  their  eouls  with  such  inexpressible  anguish,  that  they  caU  to 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  to  hide  them  from  the  sight.  Dread- 
fill  and  deplorable  is  their  ciase  indeed,  who  cannot  endure  to  see 
the  countenance  of  Jesus  the  Sun  of  God,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
men,  the  copy  of  the  Father^s  glory,  and  the  image  of  his  beanty 
and  love.  They  cannot  bear  to  see,  that  Jesus  who  is  the  ckitfeH 
tf  4en  ihausanasj  and  altogether  lovely ;  they  j9y  from  that  hies* 
sed  countenance,  which  is  tlie  ornament  and.  the  joy  of  all  the 
holy  and  happy  creation  :  That  blessed  countenance  is  become 
the  terror  and  confusion  of  impenitent  and  guilty  rebels. 

*^  And  what  shall  I  do  if  I  should  be  found  among  this  cri- 
minal  number  in  that  great  day  ?  If  I  look  at  the  wisdom  and 
the  righteousness  of  God,  these  will  reflect  the  keenest  rays  of 
horrer  and  anguish  upon  my  soul,  for  it  is  that  wisdom  and  that 
righteousness  that  have  joined  to  prepare  the  salvation  which  I 
have  rejected,  and  therefore,  now  tliat  wise  and  righteous  God 
aeeth  it  proper  and  necessary  to  punish  me  with  everlasting  aor<^ 
rowa.  If  I  look  at  the  power  of  God  it  is  a  dreadful  aight : 
Eternal  and  ahnigfaty  power  that  can  break  through  rocks  and 
moufitaina  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  the  guilty,  ana  stands  en- 
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gaged  by  hit  honour  to  break  my  rebellioua  apirit  with  an* 
known  torincnta.  If  I  look  at  his  goodness  or  his  love,  it  is 
loTc  and  goodness  tliat  I  have  despised  anc^  abused,  and  it  is 
now  changed  into  divine  fury.  If  I  look  at  the  face  of  Jfesua, 
and  find  there  the  correspondent  features  of  his  Father,  I 
shall  then  hate  to  sec  it — for  this  very  reason,  because  it  bean 
his  Father^s  iinai^e  who  is  so  terrible  to  my  thoughts.  ] 
shall  neither  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  God,  or  of  his  fairestcopy. 
that  is,  Jesus  his  Son,  because  1  am  so  shamefully  unlike  them 
both,  and  besides  1  have  aBrouted  their  majesty,  and  despisei' 
their  mercy. 

"How  painful  and  smarting  i^ill  be  the  reflection  of  m] 
heart  in  that  day,  when  I  shall  n^m^'mbcr  that  Jesus  called  ou 
to  me  from  heaven,  by  the  messengers  of  his  grace  and  said 
Bthold  mCy  behold  nic^  look  unto  me  from  the  ends  of  th\ 
earthy  and  he  saved;  Is.  xlv.  22.  But  now  he  is  armed  with  i 
couiUiission  of  vengeance,  and  he  strikes  terror  and  exquiut 
pain  into  my  soul  with  every  frown,  so  that  I  shall  wish  to  be  for 
ever  hid  from  the  face  of  the  I^mb,  for  the  great  day  of  hi 
fcrath  is  come^  and  who  shall  be  able  to  endure  this  wrath,  t 
to  stand  before  his  thunder,  or  bear  the  lightning  of  this  day 
Alas,  how  miserable  must  I  be,  by  an  everlasting  necessity,  if. 
cannot  bear  the  countenance  of  God  and  Christ,  which  is  th 
spring  of  unchangeable  happiness  to  all  the  saints  and  the  bles 
ged  angels  ?  Oh  may  I  timely  secure  the  love  of  my  God,  am 
giain  an  interest  in  the  favour  and  salvation  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
Here,  Oh  Lord,  at  thy  foot  1  lay  down  all  the  weapons  of  m; 
former  rebellions  ;  I  implore  thy  love  through  the  interest  of  th; 
Son,  the  great  Mediator  ^  Liet  me  see  the  light  of  thy  counte 
nance,  and  the  smiles  of  thy  face :  Let  me  see  a  reconciled  God 
and  let  him  tell  me,  that  my  sins  are  all  forgiven  ;  then  shal 
I  not  be  afraid  to  meet  the  countenance  of  him  that  sits  upo) 
the  throne^  and  the  Lamb^  when  Christ  shall  return  from  hea 
ven  to  punish  the  impenitent  rebels  against  divine  grace.** 

IV.  "  How  hopeless,  as  well  as  distressed,  is  the  case  6 
sinners  in  that  day,  when  they  are  driven  to  this  last  extremity 
to  seek  help  from  the  rucks  and  the  mountains  ?**  It  is  the  lasi 
but  the  fruitless  refuge  of  a  frighted  and  perishing  creature : 
The  rocks  and  mountains  refuse  to  help  them  ;  they  will  not 
crush  to  death  these  wretches,  whom  the  justice  of  God  bai 
doomed  to  a  painful  immortiility,  nor  will  they  couceal  or 
shelter  those  obstimite  rebels,  whom  the  Son  of  God  has  raised 
out  of  their  graves,  to  be  exposed  to  public  shame  and  punish- 
ment. Those  high  and  hollow  rocks,  those  dismal  dens  and 
cav4Tns  dark  as  midnight,  those  deep  and  gloomy  retreats  of 
melancholy  and  sorn»w,  wliich  llicy  shunned  with  utmost  aver- 
sion, and  could  hardly  bear  to  think  of  them  without  horror  here 
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M  etrthy  tre  now  become  their  only  retreat  and  tlielter ;  but  it  is 
a  rery  vnin  and  hopeless  one. 

^  When  I  see  such  awful  appearances  in  nature,  hngc  and 
Myrodu  hanging  over  my  head,  and  at  cTery  step  of  my  ap« 
jvsach,  they  seem  to  nod  upon  me  with  overwhelming  ruin  wln*nf 
iDjeoriosity  searches  far  into  their  hollow  clefts,  their  dark  and 
deepeaterns  of  solitude  and  desolation,  methinks  while  I  stand 
imongtt  them,  I  can  hardly  tl^ink  myself  in  safety,  and  at  best, 
(bey  give  a  sort  of  solemn  and  dreadful  deiiglit :  Let  mc  im- 
prove the  scone  to  religious  pur|)0se8,  and  raise  a  divine  mcdrla- 
tion.  Am  I  one  of  those  wretches,  who  shall  call  to  these  huge 
impending  rocks  to  fall  u|ion  me  ?  Am  I  that  guilty  and  misera* 
Ue  creature  who  shall  eolreat  these  mountains  Xo  covrr  me  from 
Um  that  sits  on  the  throne^  and  the  Lamb  ^  Am  I  pre|)ared  to 
meet  the  countenance  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  the  judge  in  that 
diy  ?  Have  I  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Lamb  of  Gotf, 
who  takes  avay  the  sins  of  the  worlds  auch  a  holy  faith  in  hit 
■ediation,  such  a  sincere  love  to  him,  and  such  an  unfeigned 
rcpenlaoce  of  all  my  sins,  that  1  can  look  upon  him  as  my  friend 
ud  my  refuge,  and  a  friend  infinitely  better  than  rocks  and 
moantaina,  for  he  not  only  screens  me  from  the  divine  anger,  but 
ifitrodoces  me  into  the  Father^s  love,  and  places  me  in  his  blissful 
presence  for  ever  ? 

V.  **  What  hideous  and  everlasting  mischief  is  contained  in 
the  nature  of  sin,  especially  sin  against  the  gospel  of  Christy 
igainat  the  metliods  of  grace  and  the  otTers  of  salvation,  which 
exposes  creatures  to  such  extreme  distress  P  The  fairest  and  the 
most  flattering  iniquity,  what  beautiful  colours  soever  it  may  put 
on  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  yet  it  carries  all  this  hidden  mis- 
chief and  terror  in  the  bosom  of  it,  for  it  frights  the  creature 
from  the  sight  of  his  Creator,  and  his  Saviour,  and  makes  him 
fly  to  every  vain  refuge.  Adam  and  Eve  the  parents  of  onr 
race,  when  they  lost  their  innocence  and  became  criminals,  flrd 
from  the  presence  of  God  whom  they  converscnl  with  before  in 
holy  friendship.  Gen.  iii.  8.  Thei/  hid  themselves  among  the 
trees  of  paradise^  and  the  thickest  shadows  of  the  garden ; 
but  the  eye  and  the  voice  of  God  reached  them  there :  The 
curse  found  them  out,  though  that  was  a  curse  allayed  with  the 
promised  blessing  of  a  Saviour.  Guilt  will  work  in  the  coo* 
science,  and  tell  us  that  God  is  angry,  and  the  next  thought  is, 
*'  Where  shall  1  hide  myself  from  an  angry  God  ?"  But  when 
the  mercy  of  God  has  taught  us  where  we  may  hide  ourselves^ 
even  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross  of  his  Son,  and  we  refuse 
to  make  him  our  refuge,  there  remaina  nothing  but  a  final  horror 
of  soul,  and  a  hopeless  addreas  to  rocks  and  mountains  to  hide  us 
f)rom  an  offended  God  and  a  provoked  Saviour. 

<<  Wheusoever,  Oh  my  soul,  thousfaalt  find  or  feel  some  flat- 
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tertttg  ipiqtttty  anuriag  ihfitt^fiMm,  mMag  oomt  to  thy 
and  ready  to  gain  apoa  tuy  inward.  wisbta»  remaoiber  tha  dia«> 
tfeaa  and  terror  of  heart  tbiU  Mnaera  piqst  undefgf  in  ti|#  graal 
and  terriUe  day  of  tl)e  Uijd.  Think  of  the  roo)M^  aocl  qwwiofaiiw 
which  they  vainly  cidl  upQ^  to  hefiriend  tlim^  to  ahield  tbani  fipMp 
tb^  Teogeuioe  of  that  alinighty  arm  yrhiob  it  prof  okad  by  ain 
to  makf)  bia  ereaiturea  miferable.  jS^epneipbert  O  my  aoaiV  •»! 
ftar }  remember  ana  |«wt  the  tile  t^ptatiao,  and  atand  afiMroV 
ieom  that  praot^  wUoh  will  maJLe  ikoe  afraid  to  aee  tho  free  of 

VI.  ^<  Of  what  infinite  importanoe  ia  it  then  to  einnera  (o 
gain  an  humble  acqtiaintanoeandf  friendahip  with  the  Lamk  ^CM 
who  taktsawtjf  the  ttas  of  the  worUy  that  we  may  tie  able  with 
oomfort»  to  heboid  the  face' of  him  that  aUs  on  the  throne  in  thai 
day."  Wbieb  oi  ii«  can  say,  ^  I  am  not  a  ainner,  I  am  notgnSty 
berore  God  ?*'  And  which  of  ua  then  has  the  oouraee  and  hpr^ 
dineaa  to  declare,  ^^1  have  no  need  of  a  Saviour  P*  Andia 
there  any  one  amongat  09  who  bath  not  yet  fled  for  refage  Ic 
Jeaua  our  only  and  aofficient  hope?  There  ia  a  proteotaon  pnH 
Tided  against  a  prordLed  Ch>d,  but  there  ta  none  against «  neg- 
lected and  abused  Saviour  :  I  mean  wliere  this  neglect  and  abnsi 
is  final  and  unrepente^.  ^^  Ph,  how  aolicitoua  slmuld  every  aiad 
be  in  a  matter  of  this  divine  moment,  this  everlastinff  ioaportanoa  | 
What  words  of  compaimon  sbi|U  weoae,  what  ViMrtis  of  aiBiaken- 
ing  terror,  to  put  liipners  in  n^iiid  cX  tb^  extreqt^  danjper,  U 
Chey  neglect  the  only  securir^  irfrich  the  gospel  bail  app^iintod  i 
Whal  langUM[e  1^  fear  and  importunity  shall  we  mabo  uaa  of  ti 
haaten  yon^  Ob  sinnerf*  fo  the  aoqiMintanoe^  the  Mt$  and  thi 
love  of  Jesus  the  Sayiour,  tha(  you  may  beliold  hii|  fa(}e  and  tbi 
$u;e  of  the  Father  witb  aerenity  and  joy  in  th$  last  day  ?  Otti 
]fourselyes  op  to  him  then  without  furtb^r  delay,  aa  your  tflaotm") 
your  higb*priest,.  your  rec9nciler,  your  liord  and  biog*  Hia  U^ 
fed  oflms  are  the  only  chambers  of  protection,  whan  GoA  ahali 
^lise  to  burn  tl^e  woridt  apd  to  avenge  himself  60  hif  eoomiai 
that  will  not  be  reconciled." 

VII.  Let  us  take  occasion  firom  mj  text  also,  to  meditate  on 
the  *^  happy  circomataooas  of  true  christians  in  thst  day  of  ter- 
9or  i**  Bahold  the  Judge  appears,  he  eometh  in  the  clouds  snr- 
rounded  with  armies  of  avenging  angels,  the  ministers  of  bii 
indignation  ;  he  rideth  on  a  diariot  of  flaming  fire  ;  the  earthy 
with  al).  its  mountains,  melt  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  tkk 
Jjor^j  tbo  fields  and  the  forests  become  one  spacious  blaze,  the 
aea  grows  dry  and  forsakes  it  sliores,  and  rivers  flee'  away  at  bli 
lu^fatning;  tiie  rocks  are  brolLen  and  shivered  at  the  appearabec 
if  his  mijesty,  the  tombs  are  thrown  open,  and  with  terrible  dis- 
mav  riiall  the  grasres  give  up  their  dead ;  the  pyramids  of  brick 
and  stone  moulder  and  fiuk  into  dust^  tba  sepukdires  of  brass 
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ud  marble  yidd  up  their  royal  prisoners^  and  all  the  captives  of 
dath  awake  and  start  into  life,  at  the  voioe  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Amidst  ali  these  soencs  of  surprise  and  horror,  \i'ith  how  serene 
f  eouDteiianoe,  and  how  peaceful  a  soul  do  the  saints  awake  froiii 
Jiieir  beds  of  earth  i  Calm  and  serene  among  all  these  confu- 
Mfts,  they  arise  from  their  long  slumber  and  go  to  meet  their 
tetAmiHg  Saviour  and  their  friend.  They  have  seen  him  in  the 
glass  of  his  gospel,  submitted  to  his  laws  and  rejoiced  in  his  graoe^ 
and  th^y  now  delight  to  ste  him  face  to  face  in  his  glory.  They 
Uf e  se^n  him  vested  with  his  oommissiou  of  meroy,  they  have 
|eard  and  r^cei^eil  his  message  of  goodness  and  love,  and  they 
csanot  but  rejoice  to  set;  him  coming  to  fulfil  his  last  promises, 
they  Imve  cheerfully  ^ulyected  themsdvea  to  his  government 
Ui^  Ofi  earth,  tlioy  have  followed  him  in  paths  of  hoUncss 
throu^  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  and  what  remains  but  that 
tjkeybe  pu^lioly  acknowledged  by  Jesus  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
iiUow  bi'm  up  to  the  place  of  blessedness,  which  he  hath  prejiared 
tirthem. 

Perhaps,  some  of  these  holy  ones,  in  the  days  of  his  fleshy 
ifere  baniabed  from  the  cities  and  the  societies  of  men  for  the 
ipke  of  Christ,  they  were  driven  out  from  their  native  towns,  and 
(need  to  seek  a  shelter  in  soUtary  dens  and  cavei^  among  rock$ 
wi  fnwntaitiSj  tq  wander  through  desarts  in  sheep-skins  and 
pat-skinh    destitute,    affiicted,  tormented;  Hcb.    xi.   31.  they 
Mde  tba  clcOia  of  the  rock,  and  caverns  of  the  earth  their  refuge 
fjroqi  the  face  of  their  cruel  persecutors :  The  mountains  and 
todfi/s  aheltered  them  from  the  wrath  of  princes,  and  the  dark 
grottp#  of  the  earth,  and  the  dens  of  wild  beasts  concealed  theiis 
fnm  tbo  rage  of  men,  from  the  sword  of  the  mighty  ;  but  no# 
the  scape  '\^  glpriously  changed,  the  martyrs  and  holy  ooufessurSy 
afraking  from  their  graves,  exult  and  triumph  in  the  smiles  aC 
their  fJudge,  and  receive  public  honours  before  the  whole  creation 
of  God.     They  behold  the  infinite  consternation  of   haughty 
tynints  and  persecuting  princes,  of  proud  ffenerals  and  bloody 
captains  in  that  day  :  They  hci^'  them  ''  call  to  rocks  and  moun^ 
tains  to  hide,  them  from  the  face  of  him  that   sits  upon  the 
throne^  and  the  Lamb.'^    The  authority  and  regal  honour  of  the 
emperors  of  tlie  earth,  hath  long  slept  in  the  dust,  but  it  is  lost 
there  for  ever ;  their  glory  shall  not  awake  nor  arise  with  them : 
Behold  the  mighty  sinners  who  have  been  the  enemies  of  Christy 
or  negligent  of  his  salvation,  how  thoy  creep  afTrighted  out  of 
their  shattered  marbles,  and  leave  all  that  pomp  and  pride  of 
death  in  ruins,  to  appear  before  God  with  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt.    The  men  of  arms,  the  captains  and  sons  of  valour^ 
whose  swords  lay  under  their  heads,  with  their  trophies  and  thiea 
spread  around  them,  shall  raise  their  heads  up  from  the  dust  with 
utmost  affright  aud  anguish  of  spirit :  Their  courage  fails  them 
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before  the  face  of  Jeena,  Ibe  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  tAqk 
tion.  They  would  fly  to  the  comiDon  refuge  .of  aletatr  the] 
shrink  into  the  boles  <»  the  recks,  and  call  to  the  mooDtaiin  ti 
screen  and  protect  them  :  AmL  €very  bond-man^  mmd  ever\ 
frtt^fhun^  who  have  not  known,  nor  loved  God  and  Christ 
are  plunged  into  extremest  distress ;  but  the  humble  obrittiai 
ia  serene  and  joyfuly  and  lifts  up  bis  head,  with  courage  and 
diflight,.  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  astooishmeot  and  dismay. 

(  .  '^Heiaoome,  he  is  come,  saith  the  saint,  eyen  that  Lord 
Jeans  whom  I  have  seen,  whom  I  liate  known  and  hhred  is 
the  dtys  of  my  mortal  Ufe,  whom  I  have  long  waited  for  in  As 
dost  of  dMih;  he  is  come  to  reward  all  my  labours^  to  wipe 
away  all  my  sorrows,  to  finitfi  my  faith,  and  turn  it  ipitp  sight'] 
to  fulfil  all  my  hopes  and  bis  owu  promises  \  -he  is  come  to  dt^« 
Ter  me  for  ever  from  all  my  enemies,  and  Co  bear  me  to  theiplaoe 
which  he  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  him  and  king  for  lijs 

appearance.  •     -  -    ; 

<^  O  blessed  be  the  God  of  grace,  who  hath  convinced  nMi 
of  the  sins  of  my  nature,  and  tt^  sins  4>f  my  life  in  the  days  of 
my  flesh  ;  who  hath  discovered  to  me  the  danger  of  a  guilty  and 
aiofiil  state,  hath  shewn  me  the  commission  of  mercy  in  the  hands 
of  bis  Son,  hath  pointed  me  to  the .  Lamb  rf  God^  vrho  wtfi 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  take  away  the  sin$  of  men,  and  \kMi 
inclined  me  to  receive  him  in  all  his  divine  characters  and  oflSeee, 
and  to  follow  the  Captain  cf  mjf  sahation  through  all  the  labours 
and  dangera  of  life.  I  have  trusted  in  him,  I  have  loved  him,  I 
have  endeavoured  (though  under  many  frailties)  to  honour  and 
obey  him,  and  I  can  now  behold  his  face  without  terror :  While 
the  mighty  men  of  the  earth  tremble  with  amazement,  and  call 
to  the  roehs  and  mountains  to  hide  them  from  hisfaee^  I  rejoioo 
to  see  him  in  his  robes  of  judgment,  for  he  is  come  to  pronouoco 
me  righteous  in  the  face  of  men  and  angels,  to  deolare  me  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  before  the  whole  creation,  to  set  the  orowb  of* 
victory  on  my  bead,  to  take  me  to  heaven  with  him,  that  wherelm 
If  I  may  be  also  to  behold  his  glory ;  John  xvii.  24,  and  topdW 
take  for  ever  of  the  blessings  of  his  love,*'    Amen. 
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DISCOURSE  VII.— 2^0  Night  in  Heaven. 
Rev.  xxi.  25. — For  there  shall  be  no  night  there. 

LENGTH  of  niglit  and  over-spreadiDg  darkness  in  the 
wiDter-season,  carries  so  many  inconveniences  with  it  that  it  is 
geoerally  esteemed  a  most  uncomfortable  part  of  our  time. 
Though  night  and  day  necessarily  succeed  each  other  all  the 
rar,  by  the  wise  appointment  of  Qod  in  the  course  of  nature, 
Dj  means  of  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  rather  of 
thb  earthly  globe,  yet  the  nis^ht-season  is  neither  so  delightful 
nor  so  useful  a  part  of  life  an  the  duration  of  day-light.  It  is 
the  voice  of  all  nature  as  well  as  the  word  of  Solomon,  Light  is 
tweet f  and  a  pleasant  thing  to  enjoy  the  tun-beams ;  Eco.  xi.  7. 
Light  gives  glory  and  beauty  to  every  thing  that  is  visible,  and 
ibews  the  face  of  nature  in  its  most  agreeable  colours ;  but 
sight,  as  it  covers  all  the  visible  v^orld  vrith  one  dark  and 
ssdistinguishing  veil,  is  less  pleasing  to  all  the  animal  parts 
of  the  creation.  Therefore  as  hell,  and  the  place  of  punish- 
ment is  called  utter  darkness  in  scripture,  so  heaven  is  represent- 
ed as  a  mansion  of  glory,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light ;  Col.  i.  12.  Aud  this  light  is  constant,  without  iuterrup- 
tion,  and  everlasting,  or  without  end.  So  my  test  expresses  it, 
there  shall  be  no  night  there. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  in  the  language  of  the  holy  writers, 
light  is  often  ascribed  to  intellectual  beings,  and  is  used  as  a 
metaphor  to  imply  knowledge  and  holiness  aud  joy.  Knowledge, 
as  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  mind,  holiness  as  the  best 
regulation  of  the  will,  and  joy  as  the  harmony  of  our  best  affec- 
tions in  the  |>o88CSbion  of  what  we  love :  And  in  opposition  to 
these,  ignorance,  iniquity,  and  sorrow,  are  represented  by  the 
metaphor  of  darkness.  Then  we  are  in  darkness  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  when  the  understanding  is  beclouded  or  led  into  mistake^ 
or  when  the  will  is  perverted  or  turned  away  from  God  and  holi- 
ness, or  when  the  most  uncomfortable  affections  prevail  in  the 
soul.  I  might  cite  particular  texts  of  scripture  to  exemplify  all 
this.  And  when  it  is  said,  there  shall  be  no  night  in  heaven,  it 
may  bo  very  well  applied  in  the  spiritual  sense  ;  there  shall  be 
no  errors  or  mistakes  amongst  the  blessed,  no  such  ignorance  aa 
to  lead  them  astray,  or  to  make  them  uneasy ;  the  will  shall 
never  be  turned  aside  from  its  pursuit  of  holiness  and  obedience 
to  God  :  nor  shall  the  affections  ever^be  ruflSed  with  any  thing 
that  may  administer  grief  and  pain.  Clear  and  unerring  know- 
ledge, unspotted  hoUuess^  aud  everlasting  joy  shall  be  the  por- 
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lion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  worUL    Thet6  iW 
common  aubjccts  of  diacovrae. 

But  I  cbuae  rather  at  present  to  oonaider  this  word,  vi6Br» 
in  its  literal  aense^  aqd.AtB  efideavbur  td  MprNefit  psk  of  thd 
MeMedneas  of  the  heavenly  state  under  this  special  descripdon  of 
it  *   There  A  no  n^hi  ikM. 

Now,  in  order  to  pursue  this  design,  let  us  teke  a  brief  aur- 


t«y  of  the  tb^M^I  dUils  (NT  ibcdnv^nieneei,  #hidialteM  the  digbt. 
0#  the  Muftbil  Of  dftrkn^rt  hl>re  on  earth,  lUid  rii^w  hoii  tit  tho 
hetV^oIy  world  i^  rettioVed,  And  free  front  all  toaniitt  dr  IdiMi^ 
ifcttieiee  of  tliii  kibd. 

1.  tbbtigh  higfat  be  the  aeksen  of  akiep,  for  ttie  Ml^  d 
nature,  and  m  oUr  refreshment  after  the  laboura  of  the  day,  yei 
it  is  a  ceHain  sigb  of  the  weakneaa  and*  wearineas  of  nature, 
^heti  it  w&titi  sticb  refreshAients,  and  such  dark  aeasona  of  ro- 
Kfef.    But  th^re  ia  06  night  in  heaven.    *'  Say,  Q  ye  inbabi- 

IAnta  of  that  Vital  world,  are  ye  ever  weary  ?  Do  your  natures 
ita6w  ahjr  such  weakneal  ?  Or  are  your  holy  laboura  of  audi  i 
kind,  as  to  ellipse  you  to  fatigue,  or  to  tire  your  ipirita  P* 
'^  Tb6  bless^  abote  ffKmnt  up  towaraa  (Sod a$  on  eagles pmg^ 
thAf  rkfi  lit  the  cfodbtnand  of  God,  and  are  nai  maty^  thgi  ttalh 
Oh  th^  hilts  of  pal'adtae,  and  never  faint, ^^  as  the  prophet  Isaiali 
fi|)re^s  a  vigorous  and  pleasurable  state,  diapter  xl.  31. 

Inhere  are  no  inch  animal  bodiea  in  heaven,  whose  natorti 
iprili|^  of  action  oAn  be  exhaust^  or  weakened  by  the  busineis 
M  (lie  day  :  There  is  no  flesh  and  blood  there  to  oomplain  ol 
wearinesS|  and  to  want  rest.  O  blessed  state,  where  our  facul- 
t^i  ihill  oe  so  happily  aiiited  to  otii-  work,  that  we  shall  nevei 
^  Pt€\  onrselv^  weary  of  it,  nor  fatigued  by  it.  And  as  there  ii 
'  Ho  wtarinMs,  to  there  is  iio  sleeping  there.  Sleep  wns  nol 
jMide  for  the  heilv^ftly  state.  Cin  Uie  spurits  of  the  just  evei 
sleep  utitler  the  full  blaze  of  divine  glory,  uhder  the  incea- 
Mnf  cdttiitiotliditioni  t>f  divine  love,  under  the  per|>etoal  infid- 
tflieea  of  the  grace  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  Jesus  the  Sa- 
iltoi*,  tnd  liihidat  the  ihviting  confluence  6f  every  spring  ol 
Ueisedife^s. 

8.  Anotbeir  iiicdnvenience  of  nisht,  nelUr  a-kio  to  the  for-* 
h^  is,  that  busioeas  is  interrupted  by  it,  partly  for  want  ol 
li^t  to  perform  it,  as  well  aa  for  want  of  atrength  and  spiriti 
ib  purine  it  This  la  constantly  visible  in  the  successions  of  hu* 
bouf  and  repose  liere  on  earth :  and  the  darkness  of  the  nrgbt  is 
kppoluted  to  interrupt  the  course  of  labour,  and  the  business  oi 
me  day,  that  nature  naay  be  recruited,  but  the  business  of  hea* 
ten  is  never  interrupted ;  there  is  cverlaating  light,  and  ever- 
listing  strength.  ^*  Say,  ye  blessed  spirits  on  high,  who  join  in 
the  services  which  are  performed  for  God  and  the  Lamb  there } 
yt  Who  uiiite  all  your  powers  in  the  worship  and  homage  that  ia 
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|)iid  io  (he  Fattier  and  to  the  Son ;  ye  (hat  mingle  in  all  the 

a  I  coovenation  of  that  divine  and  holy  assembly,  say«  is  ther« 
I  any  useless  hour  Uiere  ?  do  your  devotions,  your  duties 
ud  your  joys,  ever  sufier  such  an  entire  interruption  of  rest  and 
aienee,  as  the  season  of  darkness  on  earth  necessarily  creates 
tnoogst  tlie  inhabitants  of  our  world  ?^* 

The  living  creatures  *  which  arc  represented  by  John  the 
ipostle  in  Rev.  tv.  6 — 8.  whether  they  signify  saints  or  angeb^ 
yet  they  ^evefull  of  eyes  that  never  slumber ;  they  reU  not  day 
nor  nighty  this  is  spoken  in  the  language  of  mortals,  to  signily 
(kat  they  are  never  interrupted  by  any  change  of  reasons  or 
ifttervebtng  darkness,  iu  the  honours  they  pay  to  God  :  They  are 
described  as  ever  saying,  ttoty^  holy 9  holv^  ijord  God  almighty^ 
vAo  sMis,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  And  the  same  sort  of  expres- 
son  is  used  concerning  the  saints  in  heaven.  Rev.  \ii.  li,  15. 
They  who  came  out  of  gredt  tribulation^  and  have  washed* tfieir 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  qf  the  Lamb,  they  are 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  sei've  him  ddy  and  niglit  tti  hi$ 
temple;  that  is,  they  constantly  serve  or  tvorship  hini  in  hia 
koly  temple  in  heaven.  Perhaps  the  diftei'etit  brcfers  atid  ranka 
tf  (hem  in  a  continual  succession,  are  ever  doing  sottxe  hc^oara 
fs  God*  As  there  is  no  night  there,  so  there  is  no  cessation 
of  their  services,  their  worship,  and  their  bdly  ifxercies,  in  one 
form  or  another,  throughout  the  duration  of  their  being. 

Our  pleasures  here  on  earth  are  short-lived :  If  they  are 
intense,  nature  cannot  bear  them  long,  any  more  than  constant 
business  and  labour :  And  if  our  labours  and  our  pleasures  should 
happily  join,  and  mingle  here  on  earth,  which  is  not  always  the 
ease,  yet  night  compels  us  to  break  off  the  pleasing  labour,  and 
we  must  rest  from  the  most  delightful  business.  Happy  is  that 
region  on  high,  where  business  and  pleasure  arc  for  ever  the 
same  among  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  it,  and  there  is  no  ])ause,  or 
entire  cessation  of  the  one  or  the  other.  ^'  Tell  me,  ye  warm  and 
lively  christians,  when  your  hearts  are  sweetly  and  joyfully  en- 
gaged in  the  worship  of  God  in  holy  conversation,  or  in  any 
pious  services  here  on  earth,  how  often  you  have  been  forced  to 
break  off  these  celestial  entertainments  by  the  returning  night. 
But  in  the  heavenly  state  there  is  everlasting  active  service  with 
everlasting  delight  and  aatis&ctiou.''  In  that  blessed  world  there 
can  be  no  idleness,  no  inactivity,  no  trifling  intervals  to  pass 
away  time,  no  vacant  or  empty  spaces  in  etei'nal  life.  Who  can 
be  idle  under  the  immecliate  eye  of  God  i  Who  can  trifle 
in  the  presence  of  Christ  ?  Who  can  neglect  the  plea- 
turable  work  of   heaven    under  the  sweet  influences  of   the 

*  Tlie  word  ^mx^  which  is  translated  "  beast,"  aigoifiet  ooly  <'aoima1t,*'or 
^ttfiog  creatureii/'  and  does  not  carry  with  it  fo  aiean  aod  io  diiagrceabla  aa 
Idea  a«  the  word  **  beasu*'  in  Enslisb* 
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Deiff^  ftnd  luidcrTflie  tmilet  of  bb  eouniiuiaooS)  •  tHMk^pimiiil 
idltlieir  work  and  worship.'  .%:  •'- 

8w  As  ill  our  pretenft  world  the  hours  of  night  are  ioacCiwfl 
we  sleep,  so  they  seem  long  sod  tedious  when  oor  eyes  ere  wak» 
fuly  and  sleep  flies  from  us. .  Perhaps  we,  hear  the  oloqkstiJki 
one  hour  after  another,  with  wearisome  longfaigs  lor .  Uie;  neM 
suooeeding  hour  :  We  wish  the  dark  season  at  an  end,  aq|d  we 
long  for  the  approach  of  morning,  we  grow  nnpatient  for  the 
dawning  of  the  day.  But  in  heaven,  ^*  ye  spirits  who  have  dwek 
longest  there;  can  ye  remember  one  tiresome  or  tedious  hour, 
through  all  the  years  of  your  residence  in  that  country  ?  Is  thenf 
not  eternal  wakefulness  among  all  the  blessed  ?  Can  any  of  youi 
ever  indulge  a  slumber  ?  Can  you  sleep  in  heaven  ?  Can  yoa 
Want  it  or  wish  for  it  ?  No,  for  that  world  is  all  vitai^  amk 
sprightly  for  ever.'*  When  we  leave  this  flesh  and  blood,  fare* 
well  to  all  the  tedious  measures  of  time,  farewell  tiresome  dark« 
ness;  our  whole  Remaining  duration  is  life  and  light,  vital  luMiviiy 
and  vigour,  attended  with  everlasting  holiness  and  joy. 

:,  4.  While  we  are  here  on  earlh  the  darkness  of  the  nigfal 
oAeB  eaposes  us  to  the  danger  of  losing  oor  way,  of  wandering 
int#oonraaion,  or  fallinr  into  mischief.  When  the  sun- beanie 
ham  withdrawn  their  lipit,  and  midnight  clouds  over*spread  tha 
lieavMi,  we  cannot  see  oui*  path  before  us,  we  cannot  pursue  our 
proper  course,  nor  secure  ourselves  from  stumbBng.  How  manj 
travellers  have  been  betrayed  by  the  thick  shadows  of  the  night 
into  mistaken  ways  or  pathless  desarts,  into  endless  maaea 
among  thorns  and  Iiriars,  into  bogs  and  pits  and  precipices,  into 
sudden  destruction  and  death  ?  But  there  are  no  dangers  of  this 
kind  in  the  heavenly  world  :  All  the  rmons  of' paradise  are  for 
ever  illuminated  by  the  glory  of  God :  The  light  of  his  counte- 
nance shines  upon  every  step  that  we  shall  take,  and  brightens  all 
our  way.  We  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  God,  and  under  the 
blessed  beams  of  the  Sum  of  righteousneis,  and  we  are  secured 
for  ever  against  wandering,  and  against  every  danger  of  trip- 
ping or  failing  in  our  course.  Our  feet  may  stumble  on  the  dark 
mountains  here  below ;  Jer.  xiii.  10.  but  there  is  no  stumbling* 
block  on  the  hills  of  paradise,  nor  can  we  go  astray  from  Our 
God,  or  our  duty.  The  paths  of  that  country  are  all  pleasure, 
ahdeyerlivinff  <Uy-light  shines  upon  them  without  end.  Happy 
beings,  who  dwelf  or  travel  there ! 

5.  la  the  night  we  are  exposed  here  on  earth  to  the  .vio« 
lenoe  and. plunder  of  wicked  men,  whether  we  are  abroad  or  at 
home.  There  is  soaroe  any  safety  now  a-days  to  those  who  travel 
in  the  night,  and  even  in  our  own  habitations  there  is  frequeint 
fear  and  surprize.  At  that  season  the  sons  of  mischief  cf/g  through 
houses  in  the  dark  which  they  had  marked  for  themselves  in  th^ 
day-time ':  They  lurk  in  corners  to  seize  the  innocent^  and  to  rob 
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Ma  of  his  posMsiioBs.  But  in  the  hcaveoly  world,  there  is  no 
dirk  hour ;  there  is  oothiug  that  cau  encourage  auch  miscliievoua 
ddigQs;  nor  are  any  of  the  aoua  of  violence,  or  the  malicious 
possrsof  darknosa  suffered  to  have  an  abode  or  refuge  in  that 
eonotry.  No  surprize  nor  fear  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regioQS.  Happy  souls,  who  spend  all  their  life  in  the  light  of  the 
cwaUnance  of  God,  and  are  for  ever  secure  from  the  plots  and 
mischievous  devices  of  the  wicked  ? 

While  we  dwell  here  below  amongst  the  changing  seasons 
of  Iii|;fat  and  darkness,  what  daily  care  la  taken  to  ahut  the  doora 
of  our  dwellings  against  tlie  men  of  mischief?  What  solicitude 
ii  a  time  of  war  to  keep  the  gates  of  our  towns  and  cities  well 
Nsared  against  all  invasbn  of  enemies  i  Cantic.  iii.  8.  Every 
acs  wiih  his  $rpor4  upon  hia  thigh  becauu  qf  fear  in  the  night. 
Bst  ia  that  blessed  world  there  is  no  need  of  such  defences ;  no 
iioh  guardian  cares  to  secure  the  inhabitants.  The  gates  of  thai 
tity  shall  not  be  shut  by  datf^  and  there  is  no  nighi  there.  Ther« 
iluiies  perpetual  day- light,  and  the  g^es  are  ever  open  to  reoave 
QNT-eoraera  from  our  world,  or  for  the  conveyance  of  orders  and 
DsisaMB  to  and  fro  from  (he  throne,  through  all  the  dominiona 
of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Blessedi  are  the  inhabitants  of  that 
coastry,  where  there  are  no  dangers  arising  from  any  of  tha 
vicked  powers  of  darkness,  nor  auy  dark  minute  to  favour  their 
plot*  of  mischief. 

6.  **  The  time  of  night  and  darkness  is  the  time  of  the  oon- 
cetlinentof  secret  sins."  Bhameful  iniquities  are  then  practised 
smongst  men,  bocanse  the  darkness  is  a  cover  to  them.  The  eye 
'/  the  adulterer  wafches  for  the  twilight ^  sayings  vo  eye  shall 
iM  me.    Job  3{xiv.  15.     In  (he  Uack  and  dark  night  he  hop 


W  concealment  as  well  as  the  thief  and  the  murderer,  and  thetf 
ihatare  drunkea,  are  drunken  in  the  night;  1  Thcss.  v.  7.'* 
Ths  hours  of  darkness  are  a  temptation  to  these  iniquities,  and 
tile  ihadoivH  of  the  eveuuig  are  a  veil  to  cover  them  from  the 
liffU  of  men  :  Yhey  fmd  a  ier«6u  behiud  the  curtains  of  tha 
Au^lU,  and  a  refuge  in  thick  darkness.  But  in  Uie  heavenly 
world,  there  is  no  temptation  to  suoli  iniquities,  ne  de&loment  can 
fain  an  entranee  there,  nor  could  it  &)d  any  veil  or  covering. 
Tilt  regions  of  light*  and  peace,  and  holy  love,  are  never 
violated  with  such  scenes  ctf  villany  and  guilt.  No.aecret  sins 
OiU)  he  committed  there,  nor  can  they  hope  for  any  screen  to  de- 
^  them  from  tlus  eye  of  God  and  the  JLAmb,  whose  eyes  are 
Ulc  a  flame  of  lire.  The  light  of  God  shines  rouud  every  crea- 
ture in  that  oouoiry,  and  there  is  not  a  saint  or  angel  there,  tliat 
desires  a  covering  from  tlie  sight  of  God,  nor  would  accept  ok'  a 
Hit  or  screen  to  interpose  between  him  and  the  lovely  gjpries  of 
di^iae  holiness  and  grace.    To  behold  {iod,  and  tp  livp  under 
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the  bletsinjrs  of  his  eye  is  their  everlatting  and  chosen  jdjr.v  i 
tiiatour  world  were  more  like  it '  . 

7.  When  the  night  returns  upon  us  here  on  earth,  the  plei 
sures  of  sight  vanish  and  are  lost.  Knowledge  is  shut  out  t 
one  entrance  in  a  great  degree,  and  one  of  our  senses  is  witii 
held  from  the  spreading  bcautii*s  and  glories  of  this  lower  crei 
tion,  almost  as  thougli  we  were  deprived  of  it,  and  were  grow 
blind  for  a  season. 

It  is  true  the  God  of  nature  has  appointed  the  moon  an 
stars  to  relieve  the  darkness  at  some  seasons,  that  when  the  su 
is  with-drawn,  half  the  world  at  those  hours  may  not  be  i 
confusion :  And  by  the  inventions  of  men,  we  are  furnish< 
with  lamps  and  candles  to  relieve  our  darkness  within  door 
But  if  we  stir  abroad  in  the  black  and  dark  night,  instead  of  tl 
various  and  delightful  scenes  of  the  creation  of  Go<l,  in  t' 
skies  and  the  fields  we  are  presented  with  an  universal  blai 
of  nature,  and  one  of  the  great  entertainments  and  satisfactio 
of  this  life  is  quite  taken  away  from  us.  But  in  heaven,  t 
glories  of  that  world  are  for  ever  in  view :  The  beauteo 
scenes  and  prospects  of  the  hills  of  paradise  are  never  hidde 
We  shall  there  continually  behold  a  rich  variety  of  thu 
which  eye  hath  not  seen  on  earth,  which  ear  hath  not  hea\ 
and  which  the  heart  of  waji  hath  not  conceived  ;  1  Cor. 
0.  Say,  ye  souls  in  paradise,  ye  inhabitants  of  that  glorit 
world,  is  there  any  loss  of  pleasure  by  your  absence  from  tli< 
works  of  God  which  are  visible  here  on  earth,  while  you  \ 
for  ever  entertained  with  those  brighter  works  of  God  in  t 
upper  world  ?  While  every  corner  of  that  country  is  enlighter 
by  the  glory  of  God  himself,  and  while  the  Son  of  God  with 
his  beams  of  grace  shines  for  ever  u|K>n  it  ? 

8.  It  is  another  unpleasing  circumstance  of  the  night  seas 
that  it  is  the  coldest  part  of  time.  When  the  sun  is  sunk  bel 
the  earth  and  its  beams  are  hidden  from  us,  its  kind  and  vi 
heat  as  well  as  its  light,  are  removed  from  one  side  of  the  glol 
and  this  gives  a  sensible  uneasiness  in  the  hours  of  midnight 
those  who  are  not  well  provided  with  warm  aocornmoitatioi 
And  I  might  add  also,  it  is  too  often  night  with  us  in  a  spirit! 
sense,  while  we  dwell  here  on  earth :  Our  hearts  are  cold 
well  as  dark :  How  seldom  do  we  feel  that  fervency  of  spirit 
tfri||iniis  duties  which  Gh>d  requires  ?  How  cool  is  our  love 
tlie  g(reatest  and  the  best  of  beings  ?  How  languid  and  ind 
fereot  are  our  afllections  to  .the  Son  of  God,  the  chiefett  of 
thousand  and  altogether  Icrvtlif  ?  And  how  much  doth  the  de' 
tion  of  our  souls  want  its  proper  ardour  and  vivacity. 

But,  when  the  soul  is   arrived  at  heaven,  we  shall  be 
warm  and  fervent  in  our  divine  and  delightful  work.     As  th 
ithiill  be  nothing  painful  to  the  senses  in  that  blessed  cliuiate, 
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tkere  thmll  not  be  ooe  cold  heart  there,  nor  so  mnch  tt  one  luVe* 
wirm  worshipper;  for  we  shall  live  under  the  immediate  rays  of 
God,  who  formed  the  light,  and  under  the  kindest  influences  of 
Jesus,  tht  Sun  of  righUouinest,  We  shall  be  made  like  his  an" 
gelif  who  are  most  active  spirits  and  his  ministers^  who  are 
Jkms  of  fire ;  Ps.  civ.  4.  Nor  shall  any  dulness  or  indifierency 
bsBK  i>pon  our  sanctified  powers  and  |>assions :  They  shall  be 
til  warm  and  vigorous  in  their  exercise,  amidst  the  holy  ei\joy« 
aents  of  that  country. 

In  the  ninth  and  last  place,  as  night  is  the  season  appointed 
fer  sleep,  ao  it  becomes  a  constant  periodical  emblem  of  deathj 
is  it  returns  every  evening.  Sleep  and  midnight^  aa  I  have 
ihewn  before,  are  no  seasons  of  labour  or  activityt  nor  of  de- 
light in  the  visible  things  ol  tliia  world :  It  is  a  dark  and  stupid 
scene,  wherein  we  behold  nothing  with  truth,  though  we  are 
sometimes  deceived  and  deluded  by  dreaming  visions  and  vanities : 
Night  and  the  slumbers  of  it  are  a  sort  of  shorter  death  and 
burial,  interposed  between  the  several  daily  scenes  and  (ransac- 
tijHia  of  human  life.  But  in  heaven,  as  there  is  no  sleeping, 
there  is  no  dying,  nor  is  there  any  thing  there  that  looks  like 
death.  Sleep,  the  image  or  emblem  of  death,  is  for  ever 
banished  from  that  world.  All  is  vital  activity  there :  Every 
power  is  immortal,  and  every  thing  that  dwells  there  is  for  ever 
alive.  There  can  be  uq  death,  nor  the  image  of  it,  where  the 
ever-living  God  dwells,  and  shines  with  his  kindest  beams  :  Ilia 
presence  maintains  perpetual  vitality  in  every  soul,  and  keeps 
the  new  creature  in  its  youth  and  vigour  for  ever.  The  saints 
shall  never  have  reason  to  mourn  over  their  withering  graces, 
languid  virtues  or  dying  comforts  ;  nor  shall  they  ever  complain 
of  drowsy  faculties  or  inactive  powers,  where  God  and  the  Lamb 
are  for  ever  present  in  the  midst  of  them.  Shall  I  invite  your 
thoughts  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  subject  ? 

[Here  this  discourse  may  be  divided.] 

Shall  we  make  a  more  partictilar  enquiry,  whence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  there  is  no  night  nor  daikness  in  the  heavenly  city } 
We  are  told  a  little  before  the  words  of  my  text,  that  the  glory 
of  God  enlightens  ity  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  Tliere 
is  no  need  of  the  sun  by  day^  or  of  the  moon  hy  night ;  there  is 
DO  need  of  any  such  change  of  seasons  as  day  and  night  in  the 
nppcr  regions,  nor  any  such  alternate  enlighteners  of  a  dark 
world,  as  God  has  placed  in  our  firmament,  or  in  this  visible  sky. 
The  inheritance  of  the  saints,  in  light,  is  sufficienlv  irradiated 
by  God  himself,  who  at  his  first  call  made  the  light  spring  up 
out  of  darkness  over  a  wide  chaos  of  confusion,  before  the  sua 
and  moon  appeared  ;  and  the  beams  of  divine  light,  grace  and 
glory  are  communicated  from  God,  the  original  fountain  of  it| 
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by  ihfc  Lftmb  to  all  the  iiibaJNUnti  (rf  the  btfttrenly  mnmitf.    h 
was  by  JeMis  bis  89tt  liiAt  aod .  made  Oie  light  «l  ivat^  awl ' 
him  haaM^aya  k  to  all  the  bai^y  norUa. 

Thei«  ik  BO  doabt  of  this  itf  the  praaelit  kaateil  of 
departed  from  flefth,  who  are  aacended  to  tht  ^fifr^  ^f^^ 
mmie  petfect.    It  is  one  of  their  priTileges  that  taey  gtt 
dwell,  not  enly  where  they  see  the  face  of  €bd,  hut  where  they  ' 
heboid  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  converse  whh  JtsUi  the  Mtdiu^ 
tor  of  the  new  covenant ;  Heb*  xii.  23,  24.  afid  are  ^  for 
With  the  Lord  who  rodecnied  theni.'^    9  Cor.  v.  8.    Siaoe  hit 
mediatorial,  kingdom  and  ofiiaea  are  not  ysi  finished  in  Iba 
sent  faetveo  of  acparmte  soul%  we  may  depend  oo  this  blesaad*^ 
neas  to  bejoomarattieated  tfaraiph  Ghriat  tfae  Laaidi  of  God,  madt 
aU.tba  apiritusl  eajayments  aM  feUcWea,  wbieb  are  rapreseaitad 
under  the  metaphor  of  lights  are  oodveyed  to  tbem  Ihroogb 
Jasw  the  Mediater. 

The  sun  in  the  natural  world,  is  a  bright  embleni  of  divi- 
nity, or  the  godhead ;  for  it  is  4he  ^ring  m  lA  Kght  and  heat 
and  Ufe  to  £e  creatioa.  It  is  by  the  itmdences  ef  the  sun  that 
herbs,  plants  and  animals  are  produced  in  their  proper  seasons^ 
aind  in  all  their  varioos  beauties,  and  they  are  all  refre«lied 
and  supported  by  it.  Now  if  we  should  suppose  this  Test  globe 
dS  fire,  whidi  we  call  the  sua,  to  be  inclosed  in  a  huge  bolfoit 
sphere  of  ehrystal,  whicii  should  attemper  its  nys  like  a  trans- 
parent ireil,  and  give  mflder  and  gentler  inflnencea  to  the 
burning  beams  of  it,  and  yet  transmit  every  desirable  and  use*, 
fol  poiiion  of  Kgiit  or  famt^  Ibis  would  be  a  hapmr  emblem  of 
the  man  Christ  Jesusy  in  tohom  dwells  alt  the  fulness  tf  the 
godhead  bodily ;  Col.  ii.  0.  It  is  the  lismb  of  Grod,  vfho  in 
a  mild  and  gracious  manner,  conveys  the  blessings  originallj 
dented  from  God,  his  Father,  to  all  the  saints.  We  partake 
of  them  in  our  measures  in  this. lower  world,  among  Ua 
churches  here  oo  earth ;  but  it  ia  with  a  nobler  influence,  and 
in  in  a  more  sublime  degree,  the  blessings  of  paradise  are 
dfflhsed  tfirough  all  the  mansions  of  gloi^,  by  this  illustrious 
medium  of  conveyance,  Jesus  the  Son  of  uod ;  and  there  can 
bono  night  nor  coldness,  death  nor  darkness  in  this  happy  stato 
of  separate  souls. 

When  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  raised  i^in,  and  re- 
uiiited  to  their  proper  spintSi  when  tbey  shall  ascend  to  the  place 
of  their  final  heaven,  and  supreme  happiness,  we  know  not  what 
manner  of  bodies  they  shall  oe,  what  sort  of  senses  thejf  shall  be 
furnished  with,  nor  how  many  powers  of  conversing  with  the 
corporeal  world  shall  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Whether  they 
shall  have  such  organs  of  sensation  as  eyea  and  ean^  and  stand 
iii  need  of  such  ligut  as  we  derive  from  the  sua  or  moon,  is  not 
absolutely  ccruun.    The  scripture  teOs  us,  it  shall  not  be  a  body 
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of  Ml  and  Uood :  These  are  not  mmterialt  refined  eiievgh  for 

the  beftvenly  stale ;  thai  which  is  corruptible  cannot  inherit  in* 

corruption ;  1  Cor.  xy.  50.     But  this  we  may  be  assured  o^  that 

wlialsoever  inlets  of  knowledge,  wbateTer  avenues  of  pleasure, 

irliateTer  deligbtful  sensations  are  necessary,  to  make  the  inhdM* 

Saats  of  tfa«t  worid  happy^  ibey  shall  be  all  united  in  that  spiri<» 

tual  body,  which  God  will  prepare  for  the  new-raised  saints.  '  If 

ejres  and  ears  shall  belong  to  that  ^^lorified  body,  those  sensitive 

powers  shall  be  nobly  enlarged  and  made  more  dciigbtfuily  siisf 

Gcptive  of  richer  shares  of  knowledge  and  joy. 

Or  what  if  we  shall  have  that  body  furnished  with  such  un«- 

luiown  mediums  or  organs  of  sensation,  as  shall  make  liglit  and 

acaod  auch  as  we  here  partake  of,  unnecessary  to  us  ?  These 

shall  certainly  be  such  as  shall  transcend  all  the  advan* 

that  we  receive,  in  this  present  state,  from  sounds  or  suo* 

besms.    There  shall  be  no  disconsolate  darkness,  nor  any  tire«- 

Bome  silence  there.    There  shall  be  no  night  to  interrupt  the  bu« 

«loess,  or  the  pleasures  of  that  everlasting  day.    Or  what  if  tb? 

irhcde  body  sliall  be  endued  all  over  with  the  senses  of  se^og 

and  hearing  i  What  if  these  sort  of  sensations  shall  be  difiuseS 

throughout  all  that  immortal  body,  as  feeling  is  diffiised  through 

all  oar  present  mortal  flesh?  What  if  God  himself  shall,  in  a 

more  iOustrioHS  manner,  irradiate  all  the  powers  of  the  boily 

tml  spirit,  and  communicate  the  liglit  of  knowledge,  holiness 

and  Joy  in  a  superior  manner  (o  what  we  can  now  conceive  or 

imigine  f  This  is  certain,  that  darkness  in  every  sense,  with  all 

tke  ioeonvenlences  and  unhappy  couHequenccs  of  it,  is  and  must 

be  for  ever  banished  from  the  heavenly  state.    There  is  no  night 

there. 

VHien  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  given  up  bis  medi- 
atorial kingdom  to  the  Father,  and  have  presented  all  his  saints 
spotless  and  without  blemish  before  his  throne,  it  is  hard  for  ua 
mortab  in  the  present  state  to  say^  how  far  he  shall  be  the  ever^ 
lasting  medium  of  the  communication  of  divine  blessings  to  the 
bappy  inhabitants  on  high.  Yet  when  we  consider  that  the  saints 
asdangels  and  the  whole  happy  creation  are  gathered  together  in 
Um,  as  their  head,*  it  is  certain  they  shall  all  be  aocoimted  in 
some  sense  his  members ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  as  their 
head,  shall  be  for  ever  active  in  communioatinfl^  and  diflfusing  the 
Qokoown  blessings  of  that  world,  amongst  all  the  inhabitants  of 
it,  who  are  gathered  and  united  in  him. 

I  come  in  the  last  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
foregoing  discourse,  and  in  order  to  render  them  more  factual 
for  our  spiritual  advantage,  I  shall  consider  the  words  of  my 
text,  there  shall  be  no  night  there,  in  their  metaphorical  pr  spiri'* 

*  Tlw  Greek  word  eaaui^aXmmt  nwd  w  Bpb.  i.  10.  favoarf  thii  BSMisfy 
iB^pccbapi  Col.  i.  20,  includet  Uie  lame  tbioy. 
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lual  meanifif^,  as  ivell  as  in  their  literal  sense.  There  is  no  nif; 
of  ignorance  or  error  in  the  mind,  no  night  of  guilt  or  of  sorn 
in  thc»  soul :  But  the  bleised  above  shall  dwell  surrounded  wi 
the  light  of  divine  knowledge,  they  shall  walk  in  the  light 
holiness,  and  they  shall  be  for  ever  AUed  with  the  light  of  com 
lation   and  joy,  as  I  have  explained  it  at  ilie  beginning  of  tl 

discourse. 

• 

The  first  Remark  then  is  this  :  **  When  heaven,  earth  a 
licll  are  compared  together  with  relation  to  light  and  darkness, 
night  and  day,**  we  then  see  them  in  their  proper  distinctii 
and  aspects.  Every  thing  is  set  in  its  roost  distinguishing  siti 
tion  and  appearance,  when  it  is  compared  with  things  which  i 
molt  opposite.  The  earth,  on  which  we  dwell,  during  this  st 
of  trial,  has  neither  all  day  nor  all  nigtit  belonging  to  it,  ' 
sometimes  liglit  appears,  and  again  darkness,  whether  in  a  i 
tural  of  a  spiritual  sense. 

Though  there  be  long  seasons  of  darkness  in  Uie  win! 
and  darkness  in  the  summer  also,  in  its  constant  returns,  divi 
onfe  day  from  another,  yet  the  God  of  nature  bath  given  u 
larger  portion  of  light  than  there  is  of  darkness  throughout 
irhole  globe  of  the  earth  :  And  this  benefit  we  receive  by  the 
maining  beams  of  the  sun  after  its  setting,  and  by  the  assista 
of  the  moon  and  the  stars  of  heaven.  Blessed  be  God  for 
moon  and  stars,  as  well  as  for  the  sun-beams  and  the  briglitK 
of  noon.  Blessed  be  God  for  all  the  lights  of  nature,  but 
still  bless  him  more  for  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  for  any  r 
from  heaveik,  any  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  which 
fuse,  in  lower  measures,  knowledge  and  holiness  and  comf 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  world.  God  is  here  manif 
ing  his  love  and  grace  in  such  proportions  as  he  thinks  pro] 
Some  beams  of  llie  heavenly  world  break  out  upon  us  ben 
this  dark  region.  God  the  spring  of  all  our  light,  and  the  Li 
of  God  by  his  spirit  communicates  sufficient  light  to  us,  to  gi 
us  on  in  our  way  to  that  heavenly  country. 

In  hell  there  is  all  night  and  darkness,  thick  darknes 
every  sense,  for  the  God  of  glory  is  absent  there,  as  to  any  i 
infestations  of  his  face  and  favour.  And  therefore,  it  is  of 
called  outer  darkness^  where  there  is  weepings  and  wailingj  ( 
gnashing  of  teeth.  There  is  no  holiness,  there  is  no  comf 
there  are  no  benefits  of  the  creation,  no  blessings  of  grace ; 
are  forfeited  and  gone  for  ever.  It  is  eTerlasting  night  i 
blackness  of  darkness  in  that  world  :  Horror  of  soul  withoi 
bc;im  of  rt'fresiiment  from  the  face  of  God,  or  the  Lamb 
ever.'  The  devils  are  now  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  un 
darkness  to  the  judgnunt  of  the  great  day  ;  Jude  verse  6. 
then  their  confinement  shall  be  closer,  and  their  darkness,  g 
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i  ni  MNTOW  iball  be  more  oTerwhelmiDg.  Is  it  lawful  for  me  io 
Ihiipltoe  to  mention  the  description  which  Milton,  oar  Englisb 
pod,  gif  €•  of  their  wretched  habitation  ? 

**  A  dnnflreon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  grpat  furnace  flam'd ;  yet  from  those  flames 
Mo  \kihtj  but  rather  darkness  visible 

Serf'd  only  to  discover  siifhts  of  woe ;  ' 

Beifions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace  » 

And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all :  But  torture  without  end 
Still  urfifes,- and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
IVith  ever^^bnminff  sulphur  iwconsnm'd. 
8uch  place  eternal  justice  had  |ir«par*d 
For  rebel-angels?  here  their  prison  ordained 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  |M>rtion  set 
As  far  removM  from  God  and  lig^ht  of  heaven, 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 

To  this  thi  Poet  addi^ 

O  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell !" 

"  How  unlike  to  that  heaven,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
hirhieb  there  is  no  night;  and  all  the  evils  of  darkness,  in 
every  sense,  are  for  ever  secluded  from  that  bappy  region,  where 
knowledge,  holiness  and  joy  are  all  inseparable  and  immortal. 

IL  '*  What  light  of  every  kind  we  are  made  partakers  of 
here  on  earth,  let  us  use  it  with  holy  thankfulness,  with  zeal  and 
religioiM  improvement.''  Hereby  we  may  be  assisted  and  ani* 
mated  to  travel  on  through  the  mingled  stages  and  scenes  of  light 
sod  darkness  in  this  world,  till  we  arrive  at  the  inheritance  of 
(he  saints  in  perfect  light.  It  is  a  glorious  blessing  to  this  dark 
ivorld,  that  the  li^ht  of  Christianity  is  added  to  the  light  of  Ju« 
daism  and  the  li^t  of  nature ;  and  that  the  law  of  Moses  and 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  are  set  before  us,  in  this  nation,  in  their 
distinct  views,  on  purpose  to  make  our  way  to  happiness  more 
evident  and  easy.  May  the  song  of  Mo$et^  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb  be  sung  in  our  land  !  But  let  us  never  rest  satisfied  till  the 
light  that  is  let  into  our  minds  become  a  spring  of  divine  life 
within  us,  a  life  of  knowledge,  holiness  and  comfort.  Let  as 
not  be  found  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  when  light  is 
tame  into  the  worlds  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  lest  we  fall 
under  their  condemnation  ;  John  iii.  19.  Let  us  never  rest  till 
We  see  the  evidences  of  the  children  of  Ood  wrought  in  us  with 
power  ;  till  the  da^  spring  that  has  visited  us  from  on  high  has 
entered  into  our  spirits,  and  refined  and  moufded  them  into  (he 
divine  image ;  till  we  who  are  by  nature  all  darkness  are  made 
light  io  the  Lord. 

O  what  a  blessed  change  does  the  con  verting  grace  of  Christ 
make  in  the  soul  of  a  son  or  daughter  of  Adam  ?  It  is  like  tlie 
beauty  and  pleasure  which  the  rising  morning  diflTuses  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  after  a  night  of  atorin  and  darkuess  :  Is  it  so 
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much  of  heaven  let  into  all  the  diambera  of  ifae  iotl :  It  k  thu 
only  that  we  begin  to  know  oorselvea  ari^^  and  know  God  it 
his  most  awful  and  most  lo? ely  manifestaluHia :  tt  ia  in  thte  IjgiCk 
we  see  the  hateful  evil  of  every  tin,  the  beauty  of  bolin^)tt»  ib^ 
worth  of  the  {^pel  Of  Christy  and  of  bia  salfMioo.    It  ia  a  lighl 
that  carries  divine  heat  and  life  with  it ;  it  renews  all  the  powers 
of  the  spirit,  and  introduces  holincaa^  hope  Mid  joy^  in  the  roc 
of  folly  and  guilt,  sin,  disrkness  and  sorrow. 

III.  If  Gbd'has  wrought  this  sacred  and  divide  change 
onf  soulsy  if  we  are  made  tho  diildnni  of  tights  or  if  we  profi 
to  have  felt  this  chUnge,  and  hope  for  an  intertlBt  in  this  brigS^ 
inheritance  of  the  saints,  itt  Hi  pm  away  nil  tkt  mrks  rf  'dar0Bt 
nessy  with  hatred  and  detestation.  Lei  ui  fStalk  iik  the  light  a^ 
truth  and  holinest ;  Eph.  v.  8.  Ye  were  once  iathnets^  but  a 
now  light  in  the  Lord;  walk  mi  ehtldren  of  Ught.  And  tl 
apostle  repeats  his  exhortation  to  the  Thessalonians.  Ye  ore  a  «^ 
children  of  the  light  und  of  the  dmy^  and  not  the  tons  of  nij 
or  darkness ;  therefore  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others^  bni  lei 

watch  and  be  sober ; patting  on  the  breaH-ptaie  of  faith 

hroey  aM  for  an  helmet  the  hope  ef  salTation%for  Goa  haik 
iKbpointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  of  ovl*  Lord  J{ 
Cnriit ;  1  Thtes.  V.  5 9. 

"to  anindat^  every  christian  to  thia  holy  care  and  watchful-^ 
ness,  Ut  us  think  Wh&l  a  terrible  disappointment  it  will  be,  alle^ 
>we  hkve  made  a  bright  pi*ofesiion  of  Christianity  in  our  Uv€i,  tern 
tee  dd^h  in  death,  in  a  atkte  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  to  awako  in 
the  Wcrid  of  spirits,  in  the  midki  of  the  groans  and  agonies  of 
lieill,  iun^nded  ana  covered  with  everlasting  darkness^    Let 
Otif  pubHo  professioYi  bo  lis  illustrious  and  bright  aa  it  will,  yet  if 
i^e  hdd^^e  WohkA  of  darkness  in  secir^.  night  and  darkness  will 
be  our  eternal  polrtfioh,  Mrith  the  anguisii  bf  conscience,  aOd  the 
ti^rh)rs  of  the  Atmlghty,  widKmt  one  gIim|Ae  of  hope  or  relief* 
It  is  only  those  i^ho  Walk  in  the  ^g;fat  of  holineas  here,  who  oan 
bo  fit  to  dwell  In  the  presence  of  a  tSod  ot  holiness  hereafter. 
Light  is  soWn  bftt^  fbr  the  righteousj  dniky  for  the  upright  in 
heart;  Ps.  s:cvii.   ll.  and  it  khatl  breu  out«  one  day,  from 
amongst  the  clouds,  a  glorious  harvest ;  but  only  the  sons  and 
the  daughterl  of  hgbt  iihall  taste  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  it. 

Thick  again  with  yourselves  when  you  are  tempted  to  aio 
and  fohy,  i^hat  if  I  should  be  cat  off,  on  a  auddea^  prartiaing 
the  works  of  darkness,  and  my  soal  be  sunuiioned  into  the  eter- 
nal world,  covored  with  ffuilt  and  defilement  ?  Shall  I  tUea  befit 
for  the  world  of  light  ?  Will  the  God  of  light  ever  receive  mo  to 
his  dwelling  ?  Do  I  not  hereby  render  myself  unfit  company  for 
the  angels  of  IiFlit  ?  Add  what  if  I  shouldhe  aent  down,  to  dwell 
fimoDg  the  spifHS  of  darkheifs,  sinde  I  have  iroitiited  their  sinft^ 
tnaOners  and  obeyed  tlr^ir  cu'riied  influences?    O   ma^  such 
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dioughts  as  these  ilv?cll  upon  our  spirits  with  an  auful  solemnity, 
and  be  a  perpetual  guard  against  defiling  our  ganneuta  with  any 
iaiqaityy  lest  our  L^rd  sliuuld  conra  and  find  us  tlius  polluted. 
1m  us  walk  onwards  in  the  paths  of  light  which  are  discovered  to 
us  ia  Ibo  word  of  (ilod»  and  winch  are  illustrated  by  bis  holy 
ordinances,  to  guide  us  through  the  clouds  and  shatles,  uhich 
Attend  us  in  this  wilderness,  till  our  Lord  Jesus  shall  come,  with 
«ll  his  surrounding  glories,  and  take  us  to  the  full  jiossessiou  of 
the  inheritance  in  light. 

IV.  '^  Under  our  darkest  nigbtSy  our  most  Inactive  and 

feeavy  houra^  our  most  uoootDfortabie  seasons  here  on  earth,  let 

«s  retnember  we  are  travelling  to  a  world  of  light  and  joy."     If 

^te  bappen  to  lie  awake^  in  midnight  darkness,  and  count  the 

'Sedioua  hours  one  after  another  In  a  mournful  succession,  under 

any  of  the  maladies  of  nature,  or  the  sorrows  of  this  life,  let  us 

^Mofort  ourselves,  that  we  are  not  shut  up  in  eternal  night  and 

darkness  without  hope,  but  we  are  still  making  our  way  towards 

that  country,  where  there  is  no  night,  where  there  is  neither  sin 

nor  pain,  malady  nor  sorrow. 

What  if  the  blessed  God  is  pleased  to  try  us  by  the  vdtbboM* 
lag  of  Uglit  from  our  eyes  for  a  aeaaoo  i  What  H'  we  are  oalled 
to  seek  our  duty  in  dark  providences,  or  are  perplexed  in  deq» 
aad  difficult  oootrotersies,  wherein  we  cannot  md  the  hght  of 
trsth  ?  What  if  we  **  sit  in  darkness  and  moorning,  and  see  no 
%iit)  and  the  beams  of  divine  consolation  are  cut  m,  let  us  still 
(not  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  ttay  oursetves  ttpon  our 
Cotf,  especially  as  he  manifests  himself  in  tlie  Lamb  that  was 
iUd,  the  blessed  medium  of  his  mercy.**  Is.  I.  10.  Let  us  learn 
to  lay  with  the  prophet  Micah,  in  the  spirit  of  faith  ;  Micah  vn. 
8,  t.  It^hcn  I  sit  in  darhitss,  the  Lord  will  be  a  light  unio 
tiie;^he  will  bring  me  forth  to  the  light  and  I  Mhail  beheld  kit 
righteousness. 

^*  Blessed  be  Cvod,  tliat  the  iii!«1it  of  igworanoe,  grief  or 
tttctton  which  attends  us  in  this  vrorlct,  is  not  etrerlasting  night* 
Heaven  and  gtory  are  at  hand  ;  wait  and  watdi  for  the  morning 
mr,  lor  Jesus,  and  the  resurrection.    Roll  on  apace  in  your 
appointed  course,  ye  suns  and  moons,  and  all  ye  twinkling  en- 
I^hteners  of  the  sky,  carry  on  the  clAangiog  seasons  of  light  and 
darkness  in  this  lower  world  with  your  utmost  speed,  till  you 
hive  finished  all  my  appointed  months  of  continuance  here.    The 
light  of  faith  shews  nse  the  dawning  of  that  glorious  day,  which 
shall  finish  all  my  nights  and  darknesses  for  ever.    Make  haato, 
0  delightful  morning,  and  delay  not  my  hopes.    Let  me  hasten, 
let  me  arrive  at  that  blessed  inheritanco,  thoae  mansions  of  para- 
dise, where  night  ts  never  known,  hut  one  eternal  day   shall 
ttake  oitr  knowledge,  vwr  holiness,  and  our  joy  eternal.'*  Amen* 
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J.N  the  first  Tolmne  of  tbew  discoaneK,  T  made  an  iatrodaclioa  to  then,  1 
cttdtaToariDg  to  pro^e,  that  **  at  the  de|MUtore  of  ibeaoul  frpjQB  the  bdd|  1 
deatby  the  rewards  or  puoiabmenta,  that  ia,  the  joys  or  the  sorrows  di 
oCber  world  are  appoioted  to  commenoe :  And  1-bope  I  hate  there  given,  fri 
the  eridenoe  of  scripture  such  argumenta  to  support  this  doctrine,  as  that  1 
faith  of  christiaDs  may  not  he  staggered  and  confounded  hy  diflferent  npmia 
or  made  to  wait  for  these  events,  through  all  the  many  years  that  may  9f 
between  death  and  the  reanrrection. 

I  know  nothing  besides  this  that  is  made  a  matter  of  controf  ersy  in  1 
Yolnme:  and  1  hope  those  'aermona  and  these  that  follow  by  the  .blessing 
God^  will  be  made  happily  uaeful  to  Christiana,  to  awaken  and  warn  tJ 
against  the"  danger  of  being  seised  by  death  in  a  state  unprepared  for  the  ] 
aince  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven,  and  to  raise  Uie  comforts  and, 
of  many  piooa  aouls  in  the  lively  expectation  of  future  blessedness. 

The  last  disoonrses  of  tiiis  second  votnroe,  espedally  the  eternity  ol 
pnnishnients  of  hell,  have  been  in  latter  and  former  yeara  made  a  matte 
diapnte ;  and  were  I  to  pursue  my  enquiries  into  this  doctrine,  only  by 
nidaof  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  I  tear  my  natural  tentoness  m 
warp  me  asiife  from  the  rulea  and  the  demands  of  strict  justice,  and  the 
and  holy  government  of  the  great  God.  But  aa  I  condne  myself  almost 
tirely  tothe  revelation  of  scripture  in  all  my  searches  into  things  of  tcyi 
ren^on  and  cbriatianity,  I  am  constrained  to  forget  or  to  Isy  aside  that  i 
ttess  and  tenderness  of  animal  nature  which  might  lead  me  astray,  and  to 
low  tfie  unerring  dictates  of  the  word  of  God.  Thescriptore  freqnentlyi 
in  the  plainest  and  strongest  manner  asserts  the  everiasting  puniabmet 
lioneni  in  hell ;  and  that  by  all  the  methods  of  expression  which  are  vm 
scripture  to  signify  an  evertasling  continuance. 

God's  utter  hatred  and  aversion  to  sin,  in  this  perpetual  punishment  < 
are  manifested  many  ways:  1.  By  the  just  and  severe  threatening  of 
wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  worid,  which  jire  scattered  up  and  d 
in  his  word.  2.  By  the  veracity  of  God  in  his  intimations  or  narratives  of 
events,  as  Jude  verse  7.  *'  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  iuffering  ike  vengtawi 
eternal  Jirc.^'  2.  By  his  express  predictions ;  Mat.  xxv.  46.  These 
^  eoMOi  into  everlaUiny  punishmeni,  2  Thess.  i.  9.  Who  shall  be  pm 
ed  feUk  everlastinp  destruction ;  and  I  might  add,  4.  By  the  veracity 
truth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  at 
bead  of  them,  whom  he  has  sent  to  acquaint  mankind  m  ith  the  rules  of 
doty,  and  the  certain  judgment  of  God  in  a  holy  correspondence  therei 
and  that  in  such  words  as  seem  to  admit  of  no  way  of  escape,  or  of  hop 
the  condemned  criminals. 

I  must  confess  here,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  great  and  blessed  Go^ 
otherway  to  vindicate  his  own  eternal  and  unchangeable  hatred  of  sin,  th 
flexible  justice  of  bis' government,  the  wisdom  of  his  severe  threatenings. 
the  Vfuraciiy  of  his  predictions  $  if  it  were  also  possible  for  him,  without 
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ienftie  expcation,  to  Tuidieate  the  reracity,  sinceritjr  and  wisdom  of  the  pi«* 
^kcnand  afKwtlci,  and  J  emu  Chriat  bis  Sod,  the  greatest  aod  cbiefest  of  liif 
MMUgen ;  and  then  if  tbe  bleated  God  sboald  at  aDj  tiine,  io  a  ooo* 
wkii  lua  ghMioiis  and  inoomprehenstble  perfoctkms,  release  thnea 
iwatMWS  from  their  acute  pains  and  long  imiwisoMMSi  ie  bell,  chbcr 
vilb  a  desigB  of  the  utter  destmctiun  of  their  beings  by  annihilation,  or  to  piU 
tbfm  iato  some  nnknown  world,  upon  a  new  foot  of  trial,  I  think  1  ought 
cdbesifMly  and  joyfully  to  accept  this  appointmeat  of  God,  for  the  good  of 
Billions  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  add  my  joys  and  praises  to  all  the  songs 
wad  tiiampbs  of  the  heaTenly  world,  in  the  day  of  such  a  divine  and  gloriona 
lakasa  of  these  prisoners. 

But  I  feel  myself  under  a  necessity  of  confessing,  that  I  am  ntter'y  on* 

dUato  sfdfe  these  difiiculties  according  to  the  discoveries  of  the  New  Testa- 

mmd,  which  must  be  my  constant  rule  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  expectation, 

with  ragard  to  myself  and  others.    1  have  read  the  strongest  and  best  writers 

on  tbe  other  aide,  yet  after  all  my  studies  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  way 

tbeoe  difficulties  may  be  removed,  and  how  the  divine  perfrctions,  and  the 

of  God  in  bis  word,  may  be  fairly  rindicated^  without  tbe  establisb- 

of  this  doctrine,  as  awful  and  formidable  as  it  is. 

The  ways  indeed  of  the  great  God,  and  **  his  tkoujfkis  are  ahave  oirr 

tkngkit  tmd  our  wmft^  «f  fAe  ketBoem  tart  mbove  ike  earth ,-  Is.  Iv.  8,  0« 

yft  I  most  rest  and  acquiesce  where  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Fatlier^ji 

dacf  miniftefy  both  of  his  wrath  and  his  lo^e,  has  left  me  in  the  divine  revtf- 

MiMof  Msriptore;  and  I  am  constrained  therefore  to  Wave  these  unhappy 

owtmt  under  the  ckamt  of  everlattmg  darkneu^  into  which  they  bavecasl 

Itcs  by  their  wilful  iniquities,  till  the  blessed  God  shall  see  i&t  to  release 


This  .jnwld  be  indeed  such  a  new,  such  an  astonishing  and  universal 
jdbOee  both  for  devils  and  wicked  men  as  must  fill  heaven,  earth  and  hell  wiih 
kttdnjaha  and  joy :  In  the  mean  time  it  is  my  ardent  w'lsb,  that  this  awfol 
MHO  of  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty,  and  his  everlasting  anger,  which  tUm 
vsrd  of  the  great  God  denounces,  may  awaken  some  souls  timely  to  bethiidi 
tkcnselves  of  the  dreadful  danger  into  which  they  are  running,  b«  fore  these 
Utnn  seize  them  at  death,  and  begin  to  be  executed  upon  them  without  re* 
ItMsand  without  hope. 
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A  Soul  prepared  far  Heaven. 

8  Cor;  T.  6.— jVtfV  hi  (hat  hath  wrought  mfor  the  tetf-sil 

thingy  is  God. 

WHEN  thh  ftpottle  dwrm  to  eutertaiB  our  hopchtl 
DoUett  maoDcry  and  mite  oor  mth  to  Itt  highest  joys^  he  gen 
ml) J  calls  our  thoughts  far  away  from  all  present  and  fisll 
things,  and  sends  thein  forward  to  the  gi-eat  and  glorious  day 
the  resurrection  :  He  points  oor  meditattons  to  take  a  dht 
prospect  of  the  final  and  complete  happiness  of  the  saints  in  If 
Ten,  when  thrir  bodies  shall  be  miscd  sbtniog  and  immort 
whereas  it  is  bot  seldom,  that  he  takes  notice  of  the  hea^ei 
sepamto  souls,  or  that  part  of  our  future  happiness 'whicli  cc 
mences  at  the  hour  of  death.  Bot  in  this  chapter,  the  holy  wri 
seems  to  keep  both  these  heaYeas  in  his  eye,  and  speaks  of  t 
blessedness,  which  the  spirits  of  the  just  shall  eiyoy,  in  the  p 
sence  of  the  Lord,  as  soon  as  they  are  ubMentfrom  the  bod^^  \ 
yet  leads  our  soula  onwards  also  to  our  last  and  most  perfect  si 
of  happiness,  which  is  delayed  till  our  corruptible  bodies  shall 
raised  from  the  dust,  and  mortality  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  I 
We  kmmf  mnth  ha  in  the  first  verse  of  tliis  chapter,  we  kf 
that  as  toon  as  our  tnorial  tabernacle  in  which  we  now  dwell 
dissotvedf  tee  have  a  building  ready  for  us  in  the  heavens ;  i 
is,  an  investiture  in  a  glorioos  state  of  holiness  and  immortal 
which  waits  to  recdYC  our  spirits  when  we  drop  this  dvinff  flei 
Yet  the  felicities  of  this  paradise,  or  first  heaven,  shallrecc 
an  unspeakable  addition  and  advancement,  when  Christ  »\ 
come  the  second  time,  with  all  liis  saints,  to  complete  our  i 
vation.^' 

But  which  heaven  soever  we  arrive  at,  whether  it  be  ibii 
the  separate  state,  or  that  when  our  bodies  shall  be  reator 
still  we  must  be  wrought  up  to  a  proper  fitness  for  it  by  G 
himself;  and  as  the  end  of  this  verse  tells  us,  lie  gives  us 
own  Spirit  as  an  earnest  of  these  future  blessings.  The  < 
servation  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  discourse,  is  this  : 
'^  Those  who  shall  enjoy  the  heavenly  blessedness  hereaft 
must  be  prepared  for  it  here  in  this  world,  by  the  operation 
the  blessed  God.*' 

Here  we  must  take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  since 
are  sinful  and  guilty  creatures  in  ourselves,  and  have  forfeit 
all  our  pretencea  to  the  favour  of  God  and  happiness,  we  m 
be  restored  to  his  favour,  we  must  have  our  sins  for^rjvcn, 
must  be  justified  in  his  sight  with  an  everlasting  righlcousn 
we  must  be  adopted  as  the  children  of  (lod,  and  have  a  t\{ 
and  title  given  us  to  the  heavenly  inheritance,  before  we  i 
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iato  it,  or  potsett  il ;  tad  this  Uetiiog  is  mrocnred  for  ai» 

aike obedienee  and  deathof  the  Son  of  God.  It  bio  his  UooA 
tweiadM'tloMiiieBt  for  oar  iniqvito,  and  wo  ioiitti»e 
Mb  Mni  of  glory,  by  beoomiajg*  tlie  adoptod  ohildrcn  of  Godn 
aiji  80  wo  are  joiot-beira  with  hU  Son  JetiMy  and  abail  be  glori- 
AmI  wilh  biin ;  Rom.  iriii.  17. 

And  it  ia  by  a  true  and  living  faith  in  the  Son  of  God» 

thai  wo  bocome  partakera  of  this  blasaing.     God  Mas  set  forth 

kU  S&m  JomUj  o$  a  propUiaiiom  for  sinners  through  faith  in 

JUsUoodi  Ron.  ui.  24.  IVe  urt  jmtified  bi/ faUh  in  hU  Uood, 

* '       i^pe  ofeternMl  life  tkroitgh  km ;  Rom.  ▼.  2.    We  alao 

adoplioo,  Sina  become  ike  children  qf  God  through 

Jesus ;  GaL  iiL  26.  and  thereby  we  obtain  a  title 

to  aqnse  nMnaioo  in  •ur  Father'a  houae  in  lieaven,  ainoe  Jeaon 

oor  elder  brother,  and  our  forerunner^  is  admitted  into  it  to  iako 

ft  plaoe  tlMreio  our  name.    Thiais  a  very  oonsideraUe  part  of  our 

VMMaary  preparation  lor  the  heaTonly  worldi  that  we  should  bo 

beEevera  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  nnitied  to  him  by  a  hiring  iaith« 

misAMMfrnth  also  is  the  gift  of  Cod;  filph.  iL  8.    We  ar<i 

wnooght  np  to  it  by  hia  graoe, 

Bwt  «s  this  does  not  aeens  lo  be  ikoHAd  flang  deaigaed  m 

Hwwntda  of  my  text,  I  shall  peas  it  over  thoa  farinly,  ai^  i^p|df 

wqasif  to  eoosidnr  wliat  that  farther  fitness  or  prepsratton  fee 

MfSft  inleods,  for  whioh  we  are  said  here  to  bo  wroaght  up  liy 

ChNl  himaelf.    The  former  proparatioa  for  heaven,  may  ratiier 

be  said  to  he  a  relative  ohange,  whioh  is  included  ia  our  pardon 

sr  jastifioation,  and  alters  our  state  from  the  oondemoation  of 

M^  to  the  favour  and  love  of  God :    But  this  latter  preparation 

iiipifs  a  real  chance  of  our  aatare  by  saoetifying  graoe,  aa4 

pnn  ua  a  temper  of  soul  suited  to  the  imsiBess  and  blessedneaa 

if  Ike  heavenly  world.    This  is  the  preparation  which  my  text 

■peaks  of. 

The  great  enquiry  therefore  at  present  is,  **  What  are  thoao 
^qv  of  gradaal  operations,  by  which  the  blessed  God  worka 
»  ap  to  mis  fitness  for  heaven  ?"  And  here  I  shall  not  run  over 
lU  the  parte  and  Knearacnts  of  the  aew  creature,  which  is  formeil 
ky  reMneration,  nor  the  partieuiar  operations  of  converting  grace 
ifWeoy  we  are  oonvinoed  of  sia,  and  led  to  fiuth  and  repent- 
ftoccy  and  new  obedience,  tkeugli  these  are  all  neceasary  to  thin 
aMi ;  but  I  almil  confine  myself  only  to  those  things  which  have 
•  more  immediate  reference  to  the  henvenly  bmsedneas,  anil 
(key  are  such  aa  follow  : 

I.  ^Gnd  worka  us  np  to  a  preparation  tar  theheavnaly 
Mcky,  hy  eatablisMng  and  cenfinsnng  our  belief  that  there  ia  n 
iMivea  provided  fur  the  aaints,  and  by  giving  na  aome  deafer 
>e^aanitanoe  with  the  notarc,  the  buainesa,  and  the  bleasednesa 
•I  tfasi  hennm."    All  this  U  done  by  the  gospel  of  Christ  and 
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Ijr  the  secret  operation  of  the  bleated  God,  teaching  us  Co 
derstand  hia  gospel. 

Alas !  bow  ignorant  were  the  heathen  sages  about  any  fa 
tfaf e  for  the  righteous  ?  How  bewildered  were  the  best  of  tl 
in  all  their  imaginations  ?  How  Tuin  were  all  their  reason; 
tfpon  this  subject,  and  how  little  satisfaction  could  tliey  gin 
•n  lionest  enquirer,  whether  there  was  any  reward  provided 
good  men  beyond  this  Ufe  ?  The  light  of  nature  was  t 
guide ;  and  those  in  whom  this  feeble  taper  burned  with 
feircst  lu)Mrey  were  still  left  in  great  darkness  about  futurit 
As  the  Gentile  philosophers  were  left  in  gjeat  uncertaii 
whether  there  was  any  heaven  or  no,  so  were  their  concept 
of  heavenly  things  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  ;  and  their  vat 
fancies  about  the  nature  and  enjoyments  of  it  were  all  im 
tiiienoe. 

And  how  little  knowledge  had  the  patriarchs  themselv< 
we  may  judge  of  their  knowledge  by  the  five  books  of  M< 
which  give  no  plain  and  express  promise  of  future  happine 
Another  world,  neither  to  Abel  nor  Noah,  to  Abraham,  li 
Jacob,  or  to  Moses  himself?  And  were  it  not  for  some  ex| 
sions  in  the  New  Testament,  and  by  that  xi.  chapter  to  the 
brews,  where  we  are  told,  that  these  good  men  sought  a  heat 
€ouNlri/j  and  hoped  for  happiness  in  a  future  and  invisible  i 
we  should  sometimes  be  ready  to  doubt  whether  they  knei 
moat  any  thing  of  the  future  resurrection  and  glory. 

That  great  and  excellent  man  Job,  had  one  or  two  '. 
intervals  of  peculiar  brightness,  which  shone  upon  him  from 
i^en,  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  and  raised  him  above 
beyond  the  common  level  of  the  dispensation  he  lived  in  ;  y 
the  main,  when  he  describes  the  state  of  the  dead,  how  des< 
and  dolesome  is  his  language,  and  what  heavy  darkness  hi 
upon  his  hope  ?  See  his  expressions;  Job  x.  21,  22.  Lt 
alane^  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  liitley  before  I  go  whence  1  i 
not  retuvNj  even  to  the  land  of  darkness^  and  the  shado\ 
deathf  a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself  and  of  the  she 
of  death  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  dark 
Mark  how  this  good  man  heaps  one  darkness  upon  another, 
makes  so  formidable  a  gloom,  as  was  hardly  to  be  dispelle 
the  common  notices  given  to  men  in  that  age. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  Jewish  writings,  in  and  aftei 
days  of  Moses,  we  find  the  men  of  righteousness,  frequi 
entertained  with  promises  of  corn,  and  wine^  and  oil,  and  c 
blessings  of  sense  ;  and  few  there  were  amongst  them  who 
clearly,  and  firmly  beUeved  the  heavenly  inheritance  througt 
types,  and  shadows,  and  figures  of  Canaan,  the  promised  1 
which //os'pff  with  milk  and  honey.  It  is  granted  there  are  i 
bints  aud  discoveries  of  a  blesseclness  beyond  the  grave  ia 
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^mlugs  of  David,  Itaiah,  Daniel,  and  aome  of  the  propWt ; 
Bat  tbe  brifflitest  of  these  notices  fall  far  abort  of  what  tbe  gini. 
pel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  set  before  us.  The  Sou  of 
God,  who  came  down 'from  heaven,  where  he  had  lived  from 
beCDre  the  creation  of  this  world,  has  revealed  to  us  infinitely 
more  of  the  invisible  state  than  all  that  went  before  liim :  He 
tclb  OS  of  the  pure  in  heart  e^oying  the  siglit  of  God,  and  con* 
versing  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  ancient  saints : — 
He  assures  os  there  are  many  mansions  in  his  Father's  house  and 
that  he  went  to  pre|>are  a  place  there  for  his  followers.  '^  I  t^ll 
joa,  savs  he ;  John  viii.  38.  I  tell  you  the  tilings  which  I  havo 
leea  with  my  Father.**  And  when  he  came  again  from  ibe 
4Md,  he  made  it  appear  to  his  disciples,  that  he  had  irougbl 
l^c  aud  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel;  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

It  is  only  tbe  New  Testament  that  gives  us  so  bright  aad 
Mtiafactory  an  account  what  our  future  heaven  is  :  The  righte- 
ous shall  be  with  God,  shall  behold  him,  shall  dwell  with  Christ, 
apd  see  his  glory,  they  ihaJLl  worship  day  aiid  night  in  his  temple^ 
Wid  sing  the  praises  of  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  of  tbe 
Lunb  that  has  redeemed  them  by  his  blood ;  there  shall  be  u^ 
ao,  no  sorrow,  no  death,  nor  any  more  pain ;  Rev.  xxL  4. 
they  shall  have  such  satisfactions  and  emnloyments  as  are  worthj 
of  a  rational  nature,  and  a  soul  refined  from  sense  and  sin.  Sl 
Plul,  one  of  his  disciples,  was  transported  into  the  third  heavea 
bdbre  he  died,  and  there  learned  unspeakable  things  ;  2  Cor« 
lii*  2,  4,  aud  he,  together  with  the  other  apostles,  have  publish* 
ed  tbe  glories  of  that  future  world,  which  they  learned  from 
JetDs,  their  Lord,  and  confirmed  these  things  to  our  faith^  bj 
prophecies  and  miracles  without  number. 

Now  tbe  blessed  God  himself  prejiares  bis  own  people  for 
this  heaven  of  happiness,  by  giving  them  a  full  conviction  and 
warance  of  the  truth  of  all  these  divine  discoveries ;  he  im- 
pretses  them  u|)on  their  heart  with  power,  and  makes  them  attend 
to  those  divine  impressions.  Every  true  christian  has  learned  to 
Mj  within  himself,  **  This  celestial  blessedness  is  no  dream^  ia 
00  painted  vision,  no  gay  scene  of  flattering  fancy,  nor  is  it  a 
natter  of  doubtful  dispute,  or  of  uncertain  opinion.  I  am  assu- 
red of  it  from  the  words  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  from 
hit  blessed  followers,  whom  he  authoriaed  to  teach  me  tba 
things  of  a  future  world.**  He  that  is  taught  of  God  beholda 
these  glories  in  the  light  of  a  divine  faith,  which  is  to  him,  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  yet 
ken;  Heb.  vi.  1. 

2.  God  works  up  the  souls  of  bis  people  to  a  preparation  for 
the  heavenly  state,  by  *'  purifying  them  from  every  defilement, 
that  might  unfit  them  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven.**  The  hi- 
Boval  of  tbe  guilt  of  sin^  by  bis  pardoning  meroy,  I  have  men- 


iiofnd  befcfOi  M  ngeewiry  to  our  eotniMe  Into  ihe  bai 
stftto  ;  ftnd  we  mutt  wtlk  through  thb  worlds  HAn  dMUiog  n 
ivitk  «n  holy  watchftiliiest,  leat  our  iouh  bo  bkmtabod  irith 
polhitioiii»  lett  BOW  guik  oome  upon  our  ooomenoeoy  tnc 
thoughtu  of  appeartnee  before  Oocl  be  terrible  to  iia.  Thai 
is  very  mooh  aoAt  for  an  e»traiioe  ialo  the  preeeMeof  aholy  < 
whohi  evtr  plooging  itaelf  into  aeir  eiromiialaiidea  of  guih^ 
eareleaa  aad  UBholy  oonTeraatioii,  To  atand  upon  the  bordi 
IkRi,  aad  the  very  edge  of  eternity,  will  be  dread  Ail  to  thoae 
have  pveo  dienidYes  a  loeee  to  eriaMaal  pteeaures^  aad  im! 
ed.  UMir  irregiihr  appelitea  aod  paasioaa. 

^  But  it  i«  Bot  only  a  cMDieieiice  pnrgped  from  the  goiK  pi 
by  the  blood  of  Cbfifti  but  a  aoul  waebed  aho  from  the  del 
power  and  taint  of  siO|  by  the  aanotifyisff  Spuit,  that  Is  n< 
8ai^4^  make  as  meet  for  the  heavenly  iimerttanee.  This  ia 
p«rifo»lion  which  I  now  ehieiy  intend  ;  Mat  v.  8.  Bless^ 
the  fmM  in  ktm^f  fir  ih^  shmll  $ee  £redL  Viking  that  de 
ranet  enter  into  the  eily  of  God  on  h^^,  nor  mftaaMocr  nuii 
lie^  ot^  ttmth  ii :  Rer.  xxi.  87.  No  iijnatioe,  no  fidsehooi 
guile  or  deoeily  ean  lie  admitted  within  thoae  gates:  They 
bo-  without  guile,  both  in  Iheh*  heart  and  tongue,  if  tb^ 
sittnd  hefifrt  the  thrtme  of  God ;  Rot.  xiv.  6.  Stnceritj 
truth  of  sonl^  with  all  the  beauties  of  an  upright  heart  and 
raetar^  are  neeessary  to  prepare  an  iobamtant  for  that  bk 
state,  ^rtiere  must  be  no  envy,  no  wrath  or  malice^  no  Irfeve 
nor  any  of  the  angry  prineiples  that  dwell  in  our  flesh  and  bi 
or  chat  inlame  and  iKsturb  the  mind,*  will  be  found  in  I 
redone  of  peace  and  love.  There  must  be  no  pride  or  ambi 
no  self-exaiiation  and  vanity  that  can  dwell  in  heaven,  for  it 
out  tht  ugels  of  gSUrtoua  degree,  when  they  would  exalt  tl 
seleeaabove  theit  own  statiOB.  *^  Pride  wus  the eondenmati 
ttio  devil,"  and  k  must  not  dwell  hi  a  hmian  iieart^  tiiai 
Impes  for  a  beaveiiiy  dwelliug  plsoe  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  aod  • 
veraa  tt.  There  must  be  no  eeuaoal  bmI  intempermte  crei 
there,  ba  eovetMis  eelfishnesa,  bo  trragular  passions,  no  nan 
nose  of  aaul,  no  eneharttaUe  and  party  spirit,  will  ever  be  f 
in  thai  eountry  of  diffueive  bvo  and  joy. 

And  sinee  the  l>eet  of  christians  have  had  the  seeds  &t  t 
of  these  iaiMitiee  in  their  hearts,  and  they  have  made  a  pa 
campiaint  m  these  miug  eorrvptlooa  of  nature  upon  many  < 
sioBSy  these  fniquilies  must  be  mortWed  and  slain  by  the  wo 
the  Spiril  ^  God  withhi  tie,  if  ever  we  tNirsek^  would  liv< 
divine  life  of  heaven  ;  Rom.  viii.  18.  There  is  a  great  d( 
this  ffturifyiBg  work  t#  bo  done  fai  tbe  eoids  of  all  of  us,bcfor 
can  be  prepared  far  the  iMnveolf  werld^  end  thougti  we  oi 
arrive  %i  perfection  here,  yet  we  moat  he  wrought  up  to  a  to 
in.sMiemesaureftttoealQr  i«te  thai  (doiwdBeai :  AodG 
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truning  hit  people  up  for  this  purpose,  all  the  days  of  their 
Irmvels  through  this  desart  would.  H&ppy  souls,  who  feel  them- 
idves  more  and  more  released  from  the  bonds  of  these  iniquitiea^ 
day  by  day,  and  thereby  fed  within  themselves  the  growing  evi- 
dences of  41  joyful  hope  ! 

3.  God  does  not  only  purify  us  from  every  sin,  in  order  to 
prepare  ua  for  heaven,  but  **  he  is  ever  loosening  and  weaning 
oar  hearts  from  all  those  lawful  things  in  this  life,  which  are  not 
to  be  eiyoycd  in  heaven.*'    Our  sensual  appetites  and  our  carnal 
desires,  ao  far  as  they  are  natural,  though   not  sinful,  must  die 
before  we  6an  enter  into  eternal  life.     Flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  that  divine,  incorruptible,  and  refined  happiness  ;  1  Cor. 
XT.  50.    Riches  and  treasures  of  gold  and  sdvcr  which  the 
rnU  can  corrupt^  and  which  thieves  can  break  through  and  steals 
sre  not  provided  for  the  heavenly  state ;  Mat.  vi.  19.    They  are 
aDof  the  earthly  kind,  and  too  mean  for  the  relish  of  a  heavenly 
•pint.    Althougli  a  christian  may  possess  many  of  these  things  in 
the  present  life,  yet  his  affections  must  be  divested  of  them,  and 
Ms  soul  divided  from  them,  if  he  would  be  a  saint  indeed,  and 
ever  ready  for  the  purer  blessings  of  paradise.    The  businesaeay 
the  cares  and  the  concerns  of  this  secular  life,  are  ready  to  drink 
up  our  spirits  too  much  while  wc  are  here ;  we  are  too  prone  to 
luiogle  our  very  souls  with  them,  and  thereby  grow  unfit  for 
hesveoly  felicities :  And  therefore  it  is  that  our  Saviour  has  warn- 
ed us ;  Luke  xxi.  34.     Ltft  not  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 
the  cares  of  this  world  any  raore\han  with  surfeiting  and  drunk^ 
tmisss,  if  you  would  be  always  ready  for  your  fli^it  to  a  better 
lUte  and  meet  the  sumncons  of  your  Lord  to  paradise. 

There  sire  also  many  curious  speculations  and  delightful 
unusemcnts,  which  may  lawfully  entertain  us  while  we  are  here ; 
there  are  sports  and  recreations  which  may  divert  the  flesh  or  the 
misd  in  a  lawful  manner,  whilst  we  dwell  in  tabernacles  of  flesh 
fcod blood,  and  are  encompassed  with  mortal  things:  But  the 
ioul  tliat  is  wroui^ht  for  heaven  must  arise  to  a  holy  rndiflerenoe 
to  ill  the  entertainments  of  flesh  and  sense  and  time,  if  it  would 
put  on  the  appearance  of  an  heavenly  inhabitant.  Christians  that 
Would  be  ever  ready  for  the  glories  of  a  better  world  must  be 
Midi  in  some  measure,  as  the  apostle  describes ;  1  Cor.  vii.  89  — 
31.  They  must  rejoice  with  such  moderation  in  their  dearest 
comforts  of  life,  as  though  theij  rejoiced  not  ;  they  must  weep  and 
BKNirn  for  the  loss  of  them,  with  such  a  divine  self-government, 
SI  though  they  wept  not ;  they  must  buy  as  though  they  possess-" 
sdnot ;  they  must  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it  iu  any  instance  ; 
but  must  look  upon  the  fashions  and  the  scenes  of  it  as  vanishing 
things,  and  have  their  hearts  set  on  the  things  that  are  above ^ 
tiAire  Christ  Jesus  is  at  the  Father^s  right-hand ;  Col.  iii.  1,  2. 

'   If  yoa.ask'mt^,  what  methods  the  blessed  God  uses  in  Qrder 
Vol,  VII.  ii 


4o  Attain  IliMe  rads,  and  tp  purify  and  refine  the  muICdt  ke^vaili 
I  answer  he  Koiuetimea  docs  it  by  sliarji  atrokea  4if  affliciiafi, 
Biakins^  our  interesittt  in  the  creature  bitter  to  ub,  that  we  may  b* 
H'caned  from  the  reliah  of  them,  and  the  power  of  divine  ffrai^ 
must  acc{)U>])any  ail  his  weanin»f  providenceSy  or  the  wok  wiU 
not  be  done.  Sometimes  again  he  weans  the  soul  from  the  law- 
ful things  of  this  world,  by  permitting  our  earthly  enjoymeotli  to 
j>Iunge  us  into  diiricuhies,  to  seize  the  heart  with  anxieties,  or  U> 
surround  us  with  ^ore  temptations :  Then,  when  we  feel  ouraelv^ 
falling  into  sin,  and  bruised  or  defiled  thereby,  we  loose  our 
former  gust  of  pleasure  in  them  ;  and  when  we  are  recovered  by 
divine  grace,  wc  are  more  efTcctually  weaned  from  such  kind  of 
temptations  for  the  future  ;  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of 
a  few  lines  to  describe  the  various  methods  which  the  blessed  God 
uses  to  wean  the  spirit  from  all  its  earthly  attachments^  and  to 
work  it  up  to  a  mcetness  for  the  intieritaiice  of  the  saifUs  in  lighi. 
Blessed  souls,  who  arc  thus  loosened  and  weaned  from  seasiUa 
ibingSj  though  it  be  done  by  painful  sutTerings  ! 

4.  The  great  God  not  only  weans  our  hearts  from  thoif 
things  that  are  not  to  be  ei\joycd  in  heaven,  but  be  gives  us  a  bojy 
appetite  and  relish,  suited  to  the  provisions  of  the  heavenly*  world, 
and  raises  our  desires  and  tendencies  of  soul  toward  them.  By 
nature  our  minds  are  estranged  from  God,  and  frpm  all  that  if 
divine  and  holy  ;  we  have  no  desires  after  his  love,  nor  delight  in 
the  thoughts  oi  dwelling  with  God  :  But  when  divine  grace  luM 
effectually  touched  the  heart,  it  ever  tends  upwards  to  that  world 
of  holiness  and  peace.  So  the  needle,  when  it  is  touched  by  the 
loadstone,  ever  points  to  the  beloved  pole-star,  and  seems  uneasy 
when  it  is  diverted  from  it,  nor  will  it  rest  till  it  return  UiiUier 
again. 

Do  the  sweet  sensations  of  divine  love  make  up  a  great  part 
of  ibe  heavenly  blessedness  ?  The  soul  is  in  some  measure  ftUitd 
for  it,  who  can  say  with  David  in  Pa.  iv.  6.  Lord,  lift  thou  up 
ttpon  me  the  lighi  oj*  thy  countenance^  and  it  ikall  rejoice  my 
heart  more  than  tf  corn^  and  wine^  and  oil  abounded,  and  all 
earthly  blessings  were  muIUpliedu|ioii  me ;  for  in  thy  love  la  the 
life  pf  my  soul,  and  thy  l<rving  kindness  is  belter  than  Life  ;  JPa, 
Ixiii.  3. 

It  the  fdidtating  presence  of  God  to  be  enjoyed  in  tlie  fu« 
lure  world,  and  shall  we  see  Jiisi'ace  there  with  unspeakable  de*« 
light  ?  .Then  those  souls  are  prepared  for  heaven,  who  can  say 
with  ihe  psalmist.  Pa.  xlii.  S.  nhen.  s/utli  I  cotne  and  appear 
htfor.e  God  f  When  shall. I  have  iinished  my-  travels  through 
this. wilderness,  that  I  muy  arrive  at  my  Father's  house  ?  This 
one  thing  have  I  desired,  that  I  waydtceli  in  the  hotue  of  God 
J'or  ever,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  there ;  Ps.  xxvii.  4. 
It  is  enough  for  me  that  /  shaU  bcliold  th{f,Jace  in  righteousness. 
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'I  %kM  Im^Miifiei  wAtn  Icwake  out  of  the  dint  mik  thy  lik§r 
mtm :  Pa«  xni.  15.  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee,  O  Lor4^ 
im  tie  nighty  in  Uie  di*rkneBs  of  Ibis  desart  world  I  have  loaged 
far  the  light  of  thy  foce,  and  with  my  spirit  within  me 
dwStteeek  ihee  early  \  In.  xxVi.  9.  Whom  hovel  in  heeven 
fctf  thee,  neither  n  there  any  on  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee  $ 
Flkfaniikfi^S.  O  when  thail  the  day  come  when  there  Uiall  be 
10 more diatance  aod  eatraugement  of  my  heart  from  God^  bull 
ahall  ffBel  aU  my  powers  for  ever  near  him  ? 

.  b  ike  aweet  aooiety  of  Jeaua  to  be  eiyoyed  in  the  heavenly 
aiqpkiB,  then  thoae  are  prepared  for  this  bappiness,  who  fed  in 
themaelfea  a  deeire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  for 
i^Uer  than  the  most  pleasurable  scenes  on  earth  ;  PbiL  i.  S3.  I 
«Q  wilting,  and  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  it, '  rather  to  be  absent 
fiem  the  eody,  arid  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  ;  2  Cor.  v.  8.  I 
tahold  in  the  light  of  faith,  the  dawning  glory  of  that  day,  wheii 
tijsaiii  ahaD  return  from  heaven,  when  he  shall  revisit  this  wretch* 
M  world,  and  put  an  end  to  these  wretched  scenes  of  vanity. 
JIdbM  he  cometh  in  the  clouds,  and  every  eye  shaU  spe  him  s 
Jtav.  i.7.    He  comes  into  our  world  to  them  that  look  for  hidSt 

ate  ise  made  a  aacrifiee  for  sin,  but  to  complete  our  salvation  ; 
».  is.  28.    I  long  to  behold  him,  and  I  love  the  thought  of  his 
<H»nrtnce  ;  S  Tim.  iv.  8.* 

Is  there  not  only  a  freedom  from  pain  and  aorrow  among  the 
idttia  on  high,  but  is  there  also  an  eternal  release  from  alf  the 
bands  of  sin  and  temptation  ?  Then  that  aoul  discovers  a  degree 
.tf  preparation  for  it,  who  can  say  with  a  holy  groan  and  grief 
af  nenrt,  O  wretched  man  that  1  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
lids  body  of  sin  and  death  f  Rom.  vii.  24.  In  this  tabernacle 
we  groan,  indeed,  being  burdened,  and  are  desirous  rather  to  be 
dsthed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  with  our  holy 
Me  uf  immortality  ;  2  Cor.  v.  4.  That  God  who  baa  wrousfat 
these  divine  breathings  in  the  soul  will  one  day  fulfil  theoi  m  ; 
tad  he  ia  working  up  the  christian  to  a  blessed  meetoesa  fiir  thia 
tticity  by  awakening  these  wishes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart. 
Happy  heart  whkh  fSeels  these  holy  aspiratiotts,  theae  divim 
rathings. 

5.  The  blessed  Ood  is  pleased  to  work  us  up  to  a  prepare- 
iiin  fiir  the  heavenly  worid  by  forming  the  temper  of  our  minda 
iito  a  likeness  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  that  ia,  to  Gk>d  him- 
lelf,  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  QoA,  to  angels  and  saints,  to 
tke  ^rits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  From  the  children  of  fhlly  ' 
Md  sin  we  roust  be  transformed  into  the  children  of  God,  we 
Host  be  created  a^new  after  his  image,  and  resemble  our  heaven- 
ly Father,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  enjoying  his  love,  and  re- 
joidng  in  his  presence.  We  roust  be  conformable  to  the  image 
if  Us snly-begotUtt  Son  Christ  Jesu%  and  walk  and  live  aa  he 
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did  in  this  world,  (hat  wc  may  be  prepared  to  dwell  wUli  liim  it 
Ihe  world  to  come  ;  Rom.  viii.  29.  1  John  iv.  17.  We  must  have 
the  aame  temper  and  spirit  of  holiness  wrought  in  us,  lliat  we 
ma)  be  imitators  of  all  the  holy  ones  that  dwell  in  heaven,  and 
that  we  hiay  be  followers  of  the  Naints,  who  have  been  strangers 
and  travellers  in  this  world  in  all  former  ages. 

How  can  we  hope  to  have  free  conversation  with  glorious 
beings,  which  are  so  unlike  to  ourselves,  as  God,  and  Christ, 
and  angels,  are  unlike  to  the  sinful  children  of  men  ?  How  can 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  befit  company  for  such  pure  and  perfect 
beings,  beauteous,  and  shining  in  holiness,  while  we  are  defiled 
wilh  the  iniquities  of  our  natures,  and  ever  falling  into  new'g^ilt 
and  pollution  ?  Happy  souls  who  can  say,  through  graoe,  I 
have  **  walked  in  tlie  light  as  God  is  in  the  light  ;*'  i  Jolin  i.  7. 
and  r trust,  O  Father,  I  shall  dwell  for  ever  with  thee  there.  I 
have  been  a  follower  of  the  Lamb  through  the  throny  and  nigged 
passages  of  this  wilderness,  and  I  humbly  hope  I  shall  sit  with 
thee,  O  Jesus,  upon  a  throne,  glorious  and  holy.  I  have  been  a 
companion  of  them  who  have  finished  the  christian  race,  who 
/iav€  fought  the  good  fights  and  obtained  the  victory,  and  I  trust 

1  shall  have  a  name  and  a  place  amongst  all  you  holy  ones  who 
have  fought  and  overcome.  O  for  a  heart  and  tongue  furnished 
for  such  appeals  to  all  the  blessed  mhabitants  of  paradise^  the 
possessors  of  those  mansions  oh  high  ! 

d.  The  grace  of  God  works  us  up  to  a  preparation  for  heaven} 
<'  by  carrying  us  through  those  trials  and  suflTerings,  those 
labours  and  conflicts  here  in  this  life,  which  will  not  only  make 
heaven  the  sweeter  to  us,  but  will  make  it  more  honourable  for 
God  himself  to  bestow  this  heaven  upon  us."  When  the  spirits 
of  a  creature  are  almost  worn  out  with  the  toilsome  labours  of 
the  day,  what  an  additional  sweetness  does  he  find  in  rest  and  re^ 
pose  ?  What  an  inward  relish  and  satisfaction  to  the  soul,  that 
has  been  fatigued  under  a  long  and  tedious  war  with  sins  end 
temptations,  to  be  transported  to  such  a  place  where  sin  cannot 
follow  them,  and  temptation  can  never  reach  them  }  How  will 
it  enhance  all  the  felicities  of  the  heaveidy  world  when  we  enter 
into  it,  to  feel  ourselves  released  from  all  the  trials  and  distresses, 
•  and  sufferings  which  wc  have  sustained  in  our  travels  thithcr- 
.  wards  ?  The  review  of  the  waves  and  the  storms  wherein  wc  had 
been  tossed  for  a  long  season,  autl  had  been  almost  shipwrecked 
'  there,  will  make  the  peaceful  haven  of  eternity,  to  which  we 
shall  arrive,  much  more  agreeable  to  every  one  of  the  suflibrcrs  ; 

2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Our  light  affliciionsy  which  are  but  for  a  momenty 
art  in  this  way  working  for  us  afar  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glorify  and  preparing  us  for  the  iM)ssc8sion  of  it. 

But  it  should  be  added  also,  that  the  |)rize  of  life,  and  the 
crown  of  glory  is  much  more  honuurublv  bestowed  on  those  who 
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hktt  been  long  fighling,  running,  and  Itbouring  to  obtain  if. 
lleAYeo  will  appear  as  a  condeceiit  reward  of  all  the  faithful 
MfTmnta  of  God  upon  earth,  apd  a  divine  recompence  of  their 
Ubours  and  auflcrings ;  2  Thcss.  i.  6.  As  it  is  a  righteous  thing 
m&k  God  to  recompence  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you,  so 
to  give  to  those  irAtf  ar^  troubled  tefX  and  salvation."  This  ii 
Ihal  equitable  or  condocont  fitness  that  God  as  Governor  of  the 
"1,  has  wisely  appointed  an<l  made  necessary  before  our  en- 
into  heaven.  Christ  himself  our  forerunner,  and  ''the 
CaplaiD  of  our  salvation  was  made  perfect  through  suflcrings  ;** 
Hcb.  ii.  10.  and  was  trained  up  for  his  throne  on  high  *'  by  en-* 
dnring  the  contradiction  of  sinners/'  and  the  variety  of  agonicn 
which  attended  his  lite  and  death  in  this  lower  world,  this  stage 
of  aMAict  and  suflcrings ;  Ueb.  xii.  1 — 3. 

Though  we  cannot  pretend  by  our  labours  in  the  race  to 
have  merited  the  prize,  yet  we  must  labour  through  the  race  be- 
isre  we  receive  it.  Our  conflicts  cannot  pretend  to  have  deserved 
the  crown  which  is  promised,  but  we  must  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lsrd  before  we  obtain  it  This  was  St.  PauPs  encouragement 
stid  hope,  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth  there 
Mlaid  up  for  mc  a  crown  of  righteousne»8,  which  the  Lord  the 
righteous  «lu4ige  will  give  me,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all 
tboxe  wIk)  love  liis  appearance."  There  is  a  great  deal  of  drvine 
vimicm  in  \m  appointment,  tliat  the  children  oi  God  may  be 
connted  in  this  sense  worthy  of  his  kingdom  for  which  they  also 
wKt;  3  ThesR.  i.  5.  and  that  the  relish  of  those  satisfactions 
■av  be  doubled  to  all  (he  suficrers. 

7.  (iod  yet  further  prepares  and  works  up  his  people  for 
heiven  by  ^'  teaching  them  some  of  the  employments  of  the 
beivenly  world,  and  initiating  and  inuring  them  to  the  practice 
thereof.*'  Is  the  contemplation  of  the'blcswd  God,  in  bis  nature, 
and  his  various  perfections,  the  business  of  glorified  aoula  ? 
God  teaches  his  children  whom  he  is  training  up  for  glory,  to 
practise  this  holy  ^contemplation  :  He  fixes  their  thoQghts  upon 
the  wonders  of  his  nature  and  his  grace,  his  works  of  creation 
aod  providence,  the  blessings  of  his  redeeming  love  by  his  Son 
Jesus,  and  the  terrors  of  his  justice  which  shaU  be  executed  by 
tbe  same  hand,  while  the  soul  at  the  same  time  can  appeal  to 
God  with  holy  delight.  My  meditation  of  thee  shall  be  sweet  in-' 
deed;  Ps.  civ.  31.  O  may  I  dwell  for  ever  in  the  midst  of  thy 
light,  and  see  all  thy  wondrous  glory  difiiised  around  me^  and 
Bake  my  joys  everlasting  ! 

Are  we  told  that  heaven  consists  also  in  *'  beholding  the 
glory  of  Christ ;  John  xvii.  34.  And  lioif  happily  does  God 
prepare  his  saints  for  this  part  of  heaven,  by  tilling  their  thouglita 
ifith  the  various  graces  and  honours  of  Jesus  the  Saviour  i  And 
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oftfadt"  bvlbved  ibrou^  lU  hli  labours  and  sorrows  tn  Itiis  mot 
til'iVlte,  «ven  IVqm  bii  cradle  to  liia  cro^*  ;  th^^'y  follow  him  i 
thcfr  liofv  mwUUtlpoa  to hia  sg^nies  in  lliegttr(l<->ti,  to  his  anguiil 
Qf  loul  there  ;  tbKAigh  all  bu  suETurings  in  denib,  tbrou^  it 
.jRvYtt'hU  bed  of  dferko^,  and  trace  Iiini  on  still  to  hti  ghirroo 
rclHitrcclfon,  and  to  hia  a^ent  to  his  Patbrr^B  housp,  vihfn 
t)F^t  cloud  nk«  «  cbariot  bore  bim  up  lo  he<iveD  tviih  aveaA 
bff  angeU  :  This  it  my  beloved,  s^iyt  the  suu).  and  this  f>  m 
jt^end', ft^hom  I  abftll  aee  witb y>j  in  the  u^per  WorU:  HttnU 
i^filher  bveb/,  aad  be  demands  my  htgb^at  love: 

It  U,  part  of  the  bappiaeu  of  bcaven  t»  cooierafl  wltb  Q 
btcued  God  by  bory  addreueaof  aoknjDWt^dsmeDU  and  l^ai 
M  it  ii  deacribdd  ia  Ei:V.  iv.  tini)  t.  and  vii.  ^Af_y  ore  6^rt  ti, 
throne  of  God  day  and  r^jU;.  and  tervt  fim  in  hi*  tanb 
fUf.  f U.  IS.  and  ioin  with  bofy  Jot  t»  prooouoce  tiult  di^ 
wtig,  Blttdn^  ana  honouf,  tuid  ^>ry  avdfW^,  b»  tb  H 
that  tilUlh  OH  the  throne,  and  ta.  the  Tamil  fir  epet  aiii  «M 
^■pt«r  T.  13.  Worthy  art  tLtu,  O  I^fd^  to  reeme  ^ry  M 
ffi^umrt—Jor  tiou  hast  created  ail  thingt  tbr  tby  pIcMuhl 
chapter  ir.  11.  Wltrthy  »  the  tomb  thai  Vai  tlain  tcr$iit. 
power,  and  riches,  and  itrength,  glor^  oftd  httuing,  fbr  tJkt 
east  tlaia,  and  hast  redtemed  ui  unto  God  by  thy  bloody  tn 
^everjt  kindred  and'natu^i  shifter  t.  9,.  12-  Nti«  it 
etitleDt  Ibat  tikose  wrhoa^  b^arta  and  lipa  are  joyfully  fitted  i 
tfoaaaxijBfi,  tliU  holy  *ODg,  and  to  Juip  io  thit  harmony,  are  fitti 
UM>  fbr  Itleae  blessed  employments  of  tbe  heavenly  stctd :  An 
yetaj  the  ■)^Ile  time  they  abase  themief ves  ip  the  dust  orhumSIf 
and'  iMtb  the  living  creatures  or  angeh^  tbey  fiill  down  brfere  tn 
throoe,  and  with  the  elders  they  cast  down  thefr  crown»  i 
ht»  foot,  rtley  coofes*  Ibems^es  the  boob  of  e«rtb  and  duf 
Mid  wpitld  a|ipea«  as  notbin;  whtte  God  u  i3X;  Rev.  ir.  ( 
10.  aiid>  t.  ft 

Arealflbe  powers. qf  ^IfH-jfied  nature  b  beaven  adJWj 
t&e'UDknMn  serv)Cca.ofQodaad  Christ  there?  So  the  adUl 
ara  traibed  up  tbrihiii  service  and  this,  activity  hero  on  earth',  % 
dUlg^qce  and  delight  io  tberr  IMb  D<^e  employments,  the  ialMta 
li^ura  and  duties  that  providence;deqaandsuftbem  here^whdv 
bj  they  are.  prepared  for  more  florioua  emplbymeDt  on  bljlit;  fl 
beaven  iaoo  idte  orioactite  state.. 

I>»wmeaf  Uia  ^afislactiam.  (rf'tbf  beMWy  nwld'aiii 
from'the  "  sweet  sooiely  of  the  blessed  abover  their  ferwat,.  lu 
toeacholherr  their  uuilu^)  delist  iq  holy  converse,  ibaj^yuii 
irises  ID  tlie  heart  of  tfsob  upon,  a  survey  of  the  haputbess  of  kl 

tbe  holy  and  blei     ' '    "      '  '  v  ^  _i 

nesaof  evcry.Idn 

that  Ood  UiraiDltt^  up  h 


neart  oe  eaoD  upon,  a.  survey  ot  toe  nappioess  oi  m 
1  blessed  iiihabitartts-?'  Does  heaevol'eooe  and  gbo^ 
)r.Iunit  overSow  in  tb^  l^eaveDW  worlil  ?"  It  is  pfu 
raidltt^  up  his  own  cUtldVen  for  this  blcsuidrtm;  t; 


DncooMtvnf.  iet 

anphftog  them  hi  ttdt  manner  white  (h«y  tr6  below :  lie  it  in 

mne  meaanre  fitted  for  tbit  hec^en,  who  can  «ay,  the  saints  am 

the  mdkni  of  the  earth,  in  whom  U  all  my    delight ;    Pk. 

xiL  S.    T  l0v«  Ihem  from  my  ton),  became  they  love  my  Ood, 

wmi  nqr  Ssvioiir.    I  aee  tlie  image  of  the  Father,  and  of  Jetiit 

Ida  Son  in  them,  and  I  cannot  but  lote  that  inni|i^  whereaoevef 

I  briield  it    I  feel  myself  ready  to  rejoice  when  my  feflow 

chriatiana  partalce  of  joy,  and  I  loni;  for  that  temper  of  mimF 

triwn  I  ahall  delist  myaelf  iii  the  felicity  of  all  my  feHow->aaint8 

iupcr&elkHi,  and  ahall  make  their  heawena  part  of  my  eWd. 

Bail  procaed  not  beroy  bacaaaa this  would antiotpalA  What  1  de* 

iga  hereafter. 

8w  God  it  pleaaed  to  work  np  Ma  people  fo  a  prepara- 
fioB  far  the  heavercly  atate,  by  *<  ghing  tncm  a  plfdge  ant 
emeU  a^  the  blesseiness  of  Iteavtti^^  that  ia,  by  tending  hfe 
oea  SpfrM  into  their  hearta  under  thia  yery  character,  botb 
H  the  spring  of  a  divine  life,  and  aa  the  evidence  of  ooi^ 
In|M^  aald  aooMtimea  beatowtog  upon  them  auch  foretaafea  of 
fhi  heavenly  world,  by  the  operations  of  his  holy  Spirit,  which 
tfeloe  jeyfol  and  glorious  to  be  fully  expreased  in  mortal  Ian* 
|a^ge;  bol  we  i£all  attempt  aemetUng^  of  it  in  another 
dimiirae; 

[Here  this  discourse  may  be  divided.] 

I  proceed  now  to  aeek  what  inferencea  or  edifying  remarka* 
ttty  be  made  upon  our  meditations  thus  far  : 

Remark  I.  We  learn  from  my  text  *^  what  are  the  briglieat 
Ai  plaineat,  and  the  aurest  evidencea  of  our  interest  in  the 
ksvenK  blesaedneas :  Are  we  trained  up  to  it,  and  prepared  for 
itT'  Haa  the  blessed  God  wrought  op  our  soula  to  any  hopeful 
dflgreea  of  thia  preparation  ?  Has  he  in  any  meaauro  made  ua 
Hieetfor  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Hght  f 

I  grant  the  scripture  teaches  us,  that  it  is  by  a  true  and  lir- 
inil^fiuth  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  obtain  a  title  to  cternaf 
lire,  according  to  the  proposals  of  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the 
pmpA ;  but  our  preparation  for  heaven  by  a  holy  and  heavenly 
(eoaper  of  mind  and  conduct  of  fife,  is  the  fairest  and  most  un- 
eonCeated  evidence  of  the  truth  and  life  of  our  faith,  and  such  e 
proof  of  it  aa  will  stand  the  test  both  in  life  and  death,  in  thia 
World  and  in  the  world  to  come.   If  we  would  manifest  our  faith 
it  Christ  to  be  sincere  and  genuine  and  efl[ectiial  for  our  sal  va- 
ftm,  we  must  make  it  appear  that  we  are  growing  up  into  the 
hatge  of  Christ  in   all  things,  we  must  be  fornied  after  the  like- 
teas  of  the  Son  of  Ghnl,  who  is  our  great  example,  and  our  fore* 
natner  into  heaven  ;  and  where  this  evidence  is  found  the  aout 
flumot  fitil  of  salvation.    Wheresoever  there  is  this  fitness  for  the 
Jtlyi'OO  high.  Chid  will  assuredly  bestow  theae  divine  pleaaurea. 


Hit  for  «ii(4i  tooh  11m^  be  baa  gnpved  n  liMVtv.iiKLifjtap  % 

bring'Ibem. to  Ae pOiMsaioo of  it.    .  '-:«■'" 

-  Of  Jiow  jsreat  moment  snd  ifoportenee  it  it  theD  for  etUkll 
!|i-1aeMroiae  ourtdvea  witb  wpUchful  diUgepee  and  aiiieaHl^ 
whether.  We  are  io  aaj  meaaare  fitted  for,  the  blenedoeaa  abefti^* 
AoHdtotbia  eiut'we^niay.riui.oYer  inoQr  enquirifit all  the inMst^ 
ilfpa.of!  preparation,    . 

r>  ' Letut  enfeire  of  our  tonlt  ihen/iml  to  fhlly peraoaded  tf 

tUa  ttateof  fulore  bappineta,  at  to  retblfe,  thit  thallbiaaiy  ai^i 

thia  my  everlaating  puraoit  ?    Haire  we  aeen  tbia  bleaaedtteta  li 

the  Ytriout  repretentatiohi  of  it  in  the  word  of 'God|  at  the  ifeMM- 

amiable  and  dctirable  tiling,  And  have  w^  tel  xmr  facet  to  travd 

tiuther  with  an  lioly  purpote  4ind  determination  throngh  (|raea; 

never  to  tire  or  grow  weary  till  we  arrive  at  the  eiqoymeut  of  it  i 

Have  we  fixed  our  hope  and  expectation  upon  the  bleated  |v«* 

miaet  in  the  word,  and  are  we  by  thete  proipitet  endeavoarii|j 

dailj  to  cleanse  ourselveM  from  uU  defitetnenii  qfJUih  and  qRrtlJ 

and  io  perfed  holiness  in  tke/iar  of  God  i^    Do  we  Obtaia  mM| 

victoriet  over  our  tpiritoal  enemiet,  uid  maintain  oor  piout  qOm 

flieta  agaiott  all  die* oppotitiona  which  we  meet  with  in  onr  vvnjri 

Do  we  labour  to  topprett  every  rising  ferment  of  envy,  pride, 

wrath,  tentuaUty,  and  thote  corrupt  appetitea  and  pattiont  wbieb 

render  ut  unifit  for  that  holy  and  heavenly  world  ?    Are  out 

heartt  daily  more  mortified  to  tlie  thingt  of  thit  world,  thd  en- 

joymentt  of  fleth  and  aente,  wliich  are  nOI  to  be  found  in  bfifti 

V90  ?    Are  our  hearta  more  weaned  finom  the  aenaual  aaliafiw* 

tiont  and  intemperate  deiightt  of  the  animal  life  ? .  Are  we  dead 

to  the  temptatioot  of  gold  and  tilver,  the  graudeiirt  and  iIh 

gaieiiet,  and  tplendort  of  thit  pretent  low  life  of  fleth  and  bloiSdi 

wbicli  are  po  part  nor  portion  of  the  heavenly  felicity  i     Do  wi 

Tiew  the  tempting  tbioga of  tbia  world  with  a  hoIy.iodiSerenoe^ 

and  potteta  and  iite  them  witb  affectiont  to  calm  and  to  coql,  ai 

becometa  rauk  of  beinga  that  have  a  nobler,  a  ridier,  and.i 

more  exalted  liope  ?    Have  we  found  the  laboura  and  burden^ 

ibe  torrowt  anu  afllictipot  of  the  pretent  ttate,  happy  inttria* 

ments  to  prepare  ut  for  the  blettedpett  above,  by  curing  all  oui 

vain  and  carual  detiret  i    J^re  we  ip  any  measure  imitiUora  o: 

t^ote  fvbo  tiave  gone  befbre  ut  thr ough  faith  and  paiie^ce^  aiM 

ajre  made  postctsora  of  thp  prqmited  joy  ?  H^«  v.  12.    Are  w^ 

jqlblwers  qf  God  as  dear  children?    Ej^i.  v.  1.    Have  we  Uii 

image  of  (fur  heaveuly  Father  created  anew  in  ut,  and  do  Wfi 

walk  at  our  Lord  Jctut  Ctnitt  alto  walked,  wbUe  he  waa,^ 

thit  ijrilderneis  travelling  to  bit  Father*t  boute  ?  Are  our  ^WfA^a 

lietiret  towardt  thit  tort  of  fjeUcity  excited  and  raiaed  bu^ 

Have  wo  a  ttrpng  tendency  of  toul  totbelidly  eojoymentt  ot!vb^ 

upper  woi  Id  ?    Do  wo  sigh  and  groan  after  a  comj^^  ^r^??^ 


DISCOURSE  Vlir.  KM 

Iran  aia,'  and  a  deUverance  from  every  temptation  i  Do  we  cm- 
Diof  oanelvet  with  pleasure  in  the  work  anil  business  of  heaven, 
utheholyoontanplatiou  of  Gotl,  iu  a  delt«^litful  survey  of  the 
pema  and  offices  of  his  Son  Jesuii,  his  wondrous  condescension, 
ud  his  amazing  copfipassioii  ?  Do  wo  take  pleasure  in  convers- 
iog  widi  Gfid  our  Father  by  holy  addresses  of  praise  and  thnutt- 
fiilaess  ?  Do  we  love  all  the  saints^  and  delight  in  their  sorietv, 
and  do  we  rejoice  to  spend  our  time  with  them  in  heavenly  con* 
venation,  though  they  may  be  amongst  the  lower  ranks  of 
life  here  on  earth  i  And  do  we  diffuse  our  love  tlirough  all 
who  wear  the  image  of  God,  and  take  a  pleasing  satisfaction  of 
loul  in  their  increase  of  holiness,  and  rejoice  in  their  joys  ? 

If  God  has  thus  fitted  thee,  ^^  O  christian  in  this  manner, 
ibr  the  mansions  of  the  happy  world,  then  surely  be  has  set  thetr 
tpsK  for  himself,  he  tias  begun  eternal  life  in  thee,  the  dawn  of 
eternal  glory  is  risen  upon  thee,  and  he  will  bring  thee  into  the 
OQaplete  noon  of  blessedness,  into  the  overflowing  light  of  divine 
kstitudes."  Arise  and  shhiej  O  christian,  for  thy  life  is  come, 
ikglorjf  of  i/tt  Lord  is  risen  upon  ihet ;  Is.  Ix.  L  thou  hast  no 
nasd  to  ascend  into  heaven  to  siearch  for  thy  evidences  among 
tbedecrecs  of  God,  and  to  pry  into  the  rolls  of  electing  grace  ; 
far  if  thou  hast  been  transtbrmed  into  a  heavenly  temper,  thy 
same  is  surely  written  i/»  the  Lamb's  bocfk  of  life ;  heaven  is  be- 
gan within  thee,  and  God  will  fulfil  bis  own  work. 

II.  ^^  What  a  solid  comfort  is  it  to  iioor,  itiourning, 
troabled,  afflicted  souls,  under  all  their  satrows,  their  frailties, 
flieir  temptations,  and  infirmities  here  on  earth,  that  they  have 
a  dear  evidence  of  heaven  within  them."  This  is  such  a 
pesce  as  Jesns  Christ  left  to  his  disciples  by  legacy ;  Jolm  xiv. 
27.  Such  as  the  world  cannot  give^  and  such  as  the  world  can- 
ft)t  take  away. 

This  is  a  spring  of  constant  and  divine  consolation  to  those 
who  seem  to  be  worn  out  with  old  age  or  infirmities  of  nature; 
•ad  they  complain  they  are  fit  for  no  service  in  this  world  ;  but  if 
Ihey  can  feel  in  tliemHcUes  this  holy  fitness  for  the  enjoyments  of 
beaven,  they  have  a  rich  and  living  fountain  of  pleasure  in  their 
own  breasts,  ever  springing,  ever  ilowing,  and  such  as  will  fol- 
low them  wiUi  daily  supplies  of  pleasure,  if  they  are  not  wanting 
totliemselves  througli  all  thiA  wilderness,  till  they  arrive  at  that 
Jsnd  where  all  the  rivers  of  blessing  meet  and  join  in  a  full  stream 
(o  make  the  inhabitants  for  ever  happy. 

'<  It  may  be,  O  christian,  thou  art  afraid  that  thou  hast  felt 
bot  little  of  this  divine  preparation  ;  thou  seest  so  many  defects 
10  thyself  daily,  so  much  uniikcness  to  God,  so  much  working  of 
iniquity,  such  restless  eflbrts  of  the  body  of  sin,  so  moch  preva- 
lence of  temptation,  so  much  coldness  in  duty,  such  deadoess  ii| 
Bcti  of  devotion,  such  frequent  retnma  of  guilt  and  pain  in  a 


Irttder  eomeicmee,  and  to  many  enemret  to  ^UruffgW  iriih  BWgrt 
itep  of  tby  way  to  heaTcn,  that  tfiou  are  p*eatly  diMA>uraged  aoa 
afraid  this  divine  preparation  it  not  wroo^ht  in  thee.  Bnduinr 
tliefli  yet  further ;  Are  all  tlieae  melanelioty  icenea  both  antiim 
and  without,  the  mattar  of  thy  tinccre  ^rief  and  burden  ?  Canat 
Ihou  say,  in  this  tabernacle,  I  groan^  being  burdened  with  liie 
body  of  iin,  as  well  as  with  the  frailties  and  paina  of  nature  t 
Canst  thou  say  sincerely,  that  thy  inmost  desires  are  towards  God 
and  his  glory  in  the  present  life,  and  towards  his  enjoyment  in 
tbe  life  to  come  ?  Dost  thou  maintain  a  constant  converse  with 
lH^a«en  as  well  as  thou  canst,  though  it  be  so  much  broken,  and 
ao  often  painfully  interrupted  ?  Hast  thou  a  continual  and  settled 
aversion  and  hatred  ta  sin,  and  a  holy  jealousy  and  fear  of  ita' 
defilements  ?  Hast  thou  a  restless  breathing  of  soul  after  ({teater 
likeness  to  God,  and  greater  communion  with  him  I  Dost  tbow 
delight  in  spiritual  and  holy  conversation  ;  and  does  tby  lealibr' 
Ibe  honour  of  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus,  carry  thee  fiirth  to  th<a» 
actions  which  are  suitable  to  thy  station,  for  the  advanoofneiii  of 
feilgiun  in  the  world  r  Be  assured  then  that  God  is  traioiof  Ifatfi 
up  for  this  heavenly  state,  and  has  in  some  measure  prapared 
tbee  for  It.  God  baa  begun  in  thee  the  business  and  Uessedneav 
•f  the  upper  world.  In  the  midst  of  all  thy  sorrows  and  ooov* 
plaint3  here  below,  peace  be  with  thee,  and  joy  in  the  Lord,  fc«* 
tby  salvation  and  thy  felicity  shall  be  completed/* 

UL  '^  How  vain,  and  idle,  and  unreasonable,  are  all  the 
fcopes  of  sinners,  that  they  shall  ever  arrive  at  heaTen  witlioad 
any  preparation  for  il  here?'*  There  is  nothing  divine  and  tioly 
begun  in  them  in  thi^  world,  and  yet  they  hope  to  be  made  biqipy 
ID  tlie  world  that  is  to  come ;  there  is  nothing  of  true  gimm 
wrought  in  their  hearts  here,  and  yet  they  vainly  tiqutet  to  k# 
niade  perfect  in  pleasure  and  glory  hereafter. 

*<  Think  witb  thyself,  O  carnal  creature^  that  bea^n  will 
be  a  burden  to  thee;  the  powers^  the  appetites,  and  passiena-of 
Uiy  sinfnl  nature,  will  net  suffer  thee  to  relish  the  joys  of  th6 
heavenly  state.  Dost  thou  imagine  that  a  worm  or  aerpenC  of  the 
^arth,  or  a  swine  which  is  ever  tumbKiig  in  the  mire,  can  be  en* 
tertained  with  the  golden  orn amenta  and  splendors  of  a  palaoer? 
Or  will  the  stupid  ass  be  delighted  with  the  harmony  of  a  bafO 
or  viol  i  No  more  can  a  soul  of  a  carnal  and  sensnal  taale,  and 
wbickiiiever  seeking  and  groveling  after  earthly  gpratifivatiem 
be  pleased  or  gratifiefl  with  the  refined  enjoymenta  of  tha  hotf- 
"venly  workk  Thou  must  have  a  new  nature^  new  appetit«a  and 
aflections,  ere  thou  canst  partake  of  the  divine  joys,  or  reliai 
them  if  thou  wert  placed  in  the  midst  of  tliem*  Holy  sidoration 
of  God,  and  humble  converse  with,  him  in  worship,  converse  wiAh 
the  saints  about  divine  things,  perfect  purity  and  devotion,  with 
the  meditation  of  the  exeeUancieaof  Christy  and  thesight  of  him 


nrMft  oirilauMK  ^▼^  never  yet  bem  tb«  objeet  of  tfty  delighi 
4»  j(Mr :  BAjr,  ttiejr  lunv v  rather  been  thy  mveraiaa ;  and  thoufafaft 
ft  MTe  the  Kale*  of  heafen  open  before  tfaee,  aod  aee  whsh 
the  boly  aoala  there  are  eaiipfeyed  in,  theu  wonldat  fioA 
no  deaire  to  such  aurt  of  aatiafactions  ;  the  place  and  the  eompaaj 
meoU  be  thy  hurden,  if  thou  oouldat  be  let  al  ooce  into  the  nidat 
fS  tbeiii. 

^  TliHik  afain,  O  uRfiil  wretch^  thy  earnalhy  of  ^ul»  thy 

mprewo-  love  of  aenaual  and  brutal  joys,  the  secret  lualice  or 

fBvy,  the  pride  and  impiety  of  thy  heart,  have  pirepared  Ibce  for 

aaolher  sort  of  conopany  :  thou  art  fitted  for  hell  by  ihe  very 

tsmper  of  thy  8|ririt^  for  such  are  the  ioluibilanta  of  that  miser-* 

abte  worM,  and  in  thy  present  state  there  can  bo  no  admission 

Ibf  tbee  ioto  heaven.     Thou  hast  treasured  up  food  for  ihe  W9Pm 

ilk$  never  dies  J  tor  the  eternal  anguish  of  oonseience ;  thou  hasl 

made  thyself  fit)  fuel  by  indalgenoe  of  thy  sinful  and  rebelKouo 

pppctitea  and  passionsy  for  the  ^rf  mdigwUion  of  Ood ;  and 

fvery  day  thou  fiersistest  m  tlus  state,  thy  preparation  for  tbo 

Ml  regions  of  sin  and  sorrow  is  inereaaed.*'     Biit  Ihia  lead*  an 

l^thelasl  remaric. 

IV.  <*  How  dangerous  a  thin^  it  is  flir  a  sinner  to  eonHnnn 
s  diy  longer  in  a  state  so  unprepared  for  iht  heavenly  worlds** 
Dost  thou  not  K.now,  whilst  we  are  inhabitants  in  these  regioni 
of  mortality,  we  arc  borderers  upon  death  :  and'  if  we  are  uii- 
l^parcdfor  heaven,  we  are  borderers  upon  damnarion  wKJ^hell  i 
Okrr  life  i$  but  a  vapour y  and  the  next  pulF  may  bfoiv  us^  a«miy 
into  the  regions  of  everlasting  darkness^  miaery  and  d«st»ah^i 
Alls!  how  much  of  this  divine  preparation  do- the  beat  of  saints 
•trndin  need  of  for  an  immediate  entrance  into  heaven  ^  What 
^ft  do  they  take,  how  constant  are  their  labours,  and  how  Uit^ 
vent  (heir  prayers  to  increase  in  this  divine  fitneaa,  in  these>  inekf 
tod  heavenly  qualificationa  ?  And  dost  thou  vainly  iina^fine  to 
ttchsnge  earth  for  heaven  at  once,  and  to  be  received  i^M  tllo 
pore  and  holy  mansions  of  |)aradise,  without  any  confonnity  ia 
Osd  or  Christ,  or  tlie  rest  of  tho  inhabitants  of  that  worl^eli  ? 

Objection.  But  some  idle  and  slothful  creatures  will  IM 
rvady  to  object  and  say,  if  it  be  Gbd  who  createa  hia  peofilll 
iQew,  according  to  his  own  image,  and  flta  fhcm  for  heaven ;  if 
Vie  muat  be  wrought  up  by  his  power  and  grace  for  the  nartieipa-- 
tian  of  this  glory,  what  can  we  do  towards  it  oursehes  f  Or  whjl 
Ire  we  charged  and  exhorted  to  prepare  ouraelvea  for  hetwew  * 
Since  then  it  is  God  roust  do  this  work,  why  may.  we  not  Ke  atilll 
lad  wait  till  his  grace  shall  prepare  us  H 

I  answer,  no,  by  no  means  ;  for  Ood  is  wont  to  exert  hfs 
frace  only  while  creatures  are  in  the  use  of  his  appointments,  aird 
lalfil  their  duty.  This  language  therefore,  and  these  excusiw; 
^Nm  to  be  the  mere  cavils  of  a  carnal  mind>  or  (be  voibe  of'  sfotti 
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and  indcrtehce.  '  Th'os^  nvho  baVe  no  inclination  to  prepare  tbttinc^ 
selves  for  the  joy^  of  the  heavenly  state,  niiay  wait  and  expei^ 
divine  influences  in  vain,  if  they  will  never  stir  up  themselvea  tfih 
practise  what  is  in  their  own  power,  and  to.  attempt  what  Uw 
gospel  of  grace  demands. 

In  almost  all  the  transactions,  of  God  with  men,  it  is  the 
way  of  his  wisdom  to  join  our  diligence  apd  his  grace  together; 
and  there  are  many  scriptures  that  give  U9  sufficient  notice  of 
this.  See  how  St.  Paul  ar^rucs  with  the  Philippians,  and  atira 
them  up  to  zeal  and  activity  in  securing  their  own  salvation  by, 
the  hope  of  divine  assistances  :  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  Work  out  your 
own  salvation^  for  it  is  God  thai  txrorketk  in  you  both  to  will  and 
to  do.  So  said  David  to  his  son  Solomon,  when  he  appcnnted 
him  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ;  1  Chn>n.  xxviii.  20.  Be 
Mtrojig  and  of  good  courage^  and  do  ity — -for  the  Lord.  God,  even 
my  God,  will  be  with  thee,  and  wiil  not  fail  thee  nor  forsatt 
thee  J  until  thou  hast  finished  all  the  tcork.  This  was  the  charn 
also  that  God  gave  to  his  people  Israel ;  Lev.  xx.  7.  Sancti/y 
yourselves,  and  be  ye  holy, — ke^p  my  statutes  ;  J  am  the  Laftl 
who  sanctijieth  you.  So  the  Psalmist  tells  us  ;  Ps.  iv.  8.  The 
hard  hath  set -apart,-  or  separated  him  who  is  godly  for  himself; 
and  yet,  2  Cor«  vi.  17.  The  Lord  commands  his  people  to 
^^  separate  themselves  unto  him,  to  come  out  from  amongst  the 
sinners  of  this  world  ;  and  he  you  separate,  saith  the  Lordy  and 
I  Kill  receive  yo?/."  So  in  other  places  of  scripture,  divine  wia- 
dom  commands  sinners  to  fulfil  their  duty  ;  Prov.  i.  23.  TttrJi 
ye  at  my  reproof:  And  yet  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  3.  the  church  prays. 
Turn  us,  O  Lord,  and  zve  shall  be  saved.  The  case  is  very  niueli 
the  same  even  in  the  things  that  rt'late  to  this  life,  wherein  divine 
astiistancc  and  blessing  are  connected  with  our  diligence  in  duty^. 
Solomon  tells  us  ;  Prov.  x.  i.  The  hand  ff  the  diligent  maketh 
rich ;  and  yet  verse  22.  it  is  the  blesaiito;  oj  the  Lord  that  maketh 
rich  also.  We  can  never  expect  the  favours  of  heaven,  unlets 
we  are  zealous  to  obey  the  commands  of  heaven. 

When  the  sinful  chihlrtn  of  men  are  found  waiting  on  God 
in  his  own  aj)pointed  ordinances,  then  they  are  in  the  fairest  way 
to  receive  divine  communications,  and  he  transformed  into  aaints. 
If  the  blind  man  had  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  Christ;  John  ix. 
7.  and  washed  himself  in  the  pool'uf  Siloam,  he  could  not  exr 
pect  to  have  r*'ceived  liis  eye- sight.  If  the  man  with  the  wi* 
thcred  hand  ;  'Mut.  xii.  10,  13.  had  not  used  his  own  endeavours 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  at  the  counnand  of  Christ,  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  would  have  been  restored  to  its  ancient  vigour  and 
itsefulness. .  |f  the  poor  im|)otent  creature  had  not  been  waiting 
at  the  side  of  the  pool  of  Bethcsda  ;  John  v.  5 — 9.  he  had  not 
met  with  the  hi'^ssed  Jesus,  i;or  been  healed  by  his  miraculona 
power.     You  wiil  say,  perbuj  s  that  our  blessed  Saviour  could 
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lute'^Mtcd'lihii  ID  hit  own  home)  couM  bavc.directed  his  jour- 
tey  towards  his  habitation,  or  have  sent  for  him  into  tho  public, 
tM healed  him  there.-  No;  our  Lord  did  not. chusc  cither  of 
these  ways ;  but  while  the  man  was  waiting  at  ihe  pool,  where 
he  had  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  curc>  there  the  Lord  found 
faiO)  and  healed  him. 

Let  not  any  presuming  sinner  therefore,  who  is  sensible  of 
hiibwo  unfitness  for  heaven,  dare  to  continue  in  a  careless  indif- 
fereBce  about  so  imiiortant  a  concern  :  Let  him  not  put  off  his 
own  conscience  with  this  foolish  excuse,  **  It  is  God  must  do  all 
in  OS,  and  for  us,  and  then^bre  1  will  do  nothing  myself.*'  Dost 
Ihoathink, 'O  soul,  that  this  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  him 
thst  shall  judge  thee  in  the  great  and  solemn  day  ?  May  you  not 
expect  to  bear  the  Judge  re])ly  terribly  to  such  an  excuse,  ^^  You 
never  sought  after  this  |>rcparation  for  heaven,  and  you  must  be 

Canged  into  hell,  for  which  your  own  rebellion  and  slothfulaess 
ive  prepared  you/' 

But  perhaps  you  will  object  again,  What  can  so  feeble,  so 
liafiil  a  creature  as  I  am,  do  towards  this  divine  work  ? 

I  answer.  Canst  thou  not  separate  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
daily  to  think  of  thy  dreadful  circumstances,  and  thy  eternal 
dadger  in  a  sinful  and  defiled  state  of  soul  ?  Think  of  the  uncer* 
tainty  of  life,  and  how  sudden  tliy  summons  may  be  into  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  state.  Survey  thyself  in  thy  sinful 
condition  both  of  heart  and  life,  and  see  how  unfit  thou  art  for 
the  company  of  all  the  holy  ones  above.     Meditate  on  these  thy 

Srilous  circumstances,  till  thy  heart  be  deeply  affected  therewith ; 
I  down  before  God  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  thy  former 
guilt  an<l  pollutions  :  Give  up  thyself  to  him  with  holy  solemnity, 
to  have  thy  heart  turned  away  from  every  sin,  and  strongly  in* 
dined  to  holiness  and  heaven.  Commit  thy  soul,  guilty  and 
defiled  as  it  is,  into  the  hands  of  Jesus  the  Mediator;  entrust 
thy  cause  with  him  as  un  all-sufficient  Saviour  ;  entreat  that  he 
would  cleanse  thee  from  all  Ihy  guilt  and  pollution,  by  the  blood 
of  bis  sacrifice,  ami  the  grace  of  his  Spirit ;  that  blood  of  atone* 
ineot  which  has  procured  for  sinners  pardon  and  peace  with  God, 
and  those  o|)erations  of  his  grace  which  may  sanctify  thy  sinful 
nature.  Address  thyself  to  the  exalted  Saviour  for  healing  influ* 
ences  from  his  hand  to  cure  all  the  maladies  of  thy  soul,  to  lorm 
thee  after  his  image,  and  to  make  thee  a  son  of  God.  Pray 
ivith  holy  importunity  for  this  uecessarv  and  divine  blessing,  wait 
on  God  in  secret  anil  in  public  ;  give  nim  no  rest  night  or  day  ; 
iill  he  has  renewed  thy  soul,  and  transformed  thee  into  a  new 
creature,  and  given  thee  a  relish  of  the  heavenly  enjoyments  t 
Dwell  at  the  throne  of  graoe  till  thou  feelest  thy  heart  drawn  up- 
ward and  heavenward,  and  watch  against  every  thing  that  would 
4iefile  thy  soul  anew,  or  o(iake  thee  un^t  to  enter,  into  the  coui-> 
pany  of  the  blessed. 


Pmait  me  bera  to  d«r«ll  m  IKOe  vpoe  tbeae  itKitf^lM  IM 
•faould  BwakeD  ihee  to  bethink  ttiyielf  ere  it  be  loo  late, 
Ike  gmve  hu  shut  il«  mooth  upoo  thee,  and  thou  art 
to  the  place  of  eternal  ooitery.  Awake,  awake,  O  Jameaatoil 
aiiMierts  wko  are  aa  yet  iiDi>repared  for  the  buaineaa  and  bkiaedU 
oess  of  the  heavenly  state ;  awake  and  exert  your  aoub  ia  m^n^ 
oat  refledioiia  ou  matters  of  iofinite  iiii|iortance, 

t.  Think  with  yourselves  how  much  the  great  God  hna  don# 
towards  the  prepararion  of  ainful  men  for  Cliia  heaven  ;  think 
•crtoiisly  of  4is  Joaff«siifrerin|^  goodness,  and  his  spnriog  mercy^ 
whici)  sliould  have  led  yon  lonr  ngn  to  n  imikiof  aenae  vt  yon^ 
nwD  folly,  and  brought  you  btLck  unio  him  by  hnmble  repentancn. 
For  what  reason  were  his  patieooe  and  his  long-suffering  ezer« 
cised  towards  you  if  not  for  this  very  )Hirpose  ?  Ron.  ii.  4. 
Think  of  the  blessings  of  nature  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
yHMf  and  tlie  comforts  of  this  life  wherewitli  he  has  furnished 
you,  in  order  to  allure  your  thoughts  towards  him,  wlio  is  thn 
apring  of  all  goodness ;  and  to  raiae  your  desires  towards  him : 
It  is  lie  invites  you,  who  will  be  the  everlasting  portion  and  hap- 
piness of  his  people,  and  in  whose  favour  consists  life  and  felicity ; 
And  dare  not  any  longer  neglect  your  preparation  for  this  happi- 
ness, which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  God,  lest  you  should  ha 
cut  oil'  before  you  arc  prepared. 

2,  Consider  again  what  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  has  done  and 
ouffiTcd  ;  and  consider  what  he  is  yet  doing  towards  the  preparar 
tion  of  souls  for  heaven  :  He  came  down  to  our  world  to  under* 
tako  the  glorious  and  dreadful  work  of  the  redemption  of  ainnera 
from  the  curse  of  tlie  law  and  the  terrors  of  hell,  and  to  |>rocura 
n  heaven  for  every  rebellious  creature  that  would  return  to  God 
his  Father.  Think  of  the  agonies  of  his  death  with  which  he 
purchased  mansions  of  glory  for  those  that  receive  his  grace  ip 
his  own  appointed  methods,  those  that  arc  willing  to  have  their 
hearts  and  inuuls  formed  into  a  suitable  frame  to  receive  thia  fcfi>- 
city.  Ucmember  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  he  is  ascended 
to  prepare  a  place  in  glory  for  those  that  are  willing  to  follow  him 
through  tlie  paths  of  holiness.  Hearken  to  the  many  kind  invi- 
tations and  allurements  of  his  gospel,  which  calls  to  the  worst  of 
sinners  to  return  and  live,  .and  entrcata  and  cahorts  those  who 
are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  bordei-s  of  hell,  to  look 
Mvto  him  (hat  they  may  be  saved ;  isa.  xlv.  22.  Take  hoed  thaf 
you  suffer  not  thene  aeaitons  of  liis  inviting  love  to  slide  away  and 
vanish  unimproved  ;  take  heed  how  you  rebel  against  the  lau* 
guage  of  the  grace  of  his  gospel,  and  tliereby  pre|>are  youraeivep 
for  double  and  everlasting  destruction. 

B.  Think  again,  what  blessed  assistances  he  has  proposed 
to  those  who  are  desirous  to  be  trained  up  for  hesven  ;  how  many 
thousand  souk,  aa  carnal,  aa  aenaual,  and  as  criminal,  as  youca 
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tMiTO  fbtM  rioovered  by  the  word  of  Im  gMjpd,  and  the 
BOM  of  hit  Sfiirit,  to  m  new  natare  and  life  of  holinen  ?— 
^...^.aMiny  ara  there,  who  from  children  of  wrath,  hate  become 
Ik  mm§  und  dmtgktert  of  the  most  high  Gbd,  heirs  of  this  bles« 
ufaeai,  «iMl  prepared  for  the  enjoymeot  of  it  ?  O  take  heed 
Ihit  jau  reeiat  wH  hie  dT^'ace,  nor  rebel  a^inst  the  kind  and  sa- 
cred motions  of  the  blessed  Spirit  within  -  joii,  when  hia  very 
iflba  Md  bneiaesa  ia  to  ohange  your  sinfal  natures,  and  to  pre- 
pw  fOiA  for  the  regions  of  eternal  holiness  and  peaoe. 

4.  Think  yat  fiirthar,  what  advantages  you  have  had  froni 

thft.weekty  nioistratioua  of  the  word  of  grace,  from  reading  the 

bask  of  Oodin  your  own  (anguage,  and  from  the  picas  educa- 

lisasDaoy4Bf  you  have  eiyoyed  in  the  families  from  whence  yoa 

sprung.     Think  what  awakening  hints  you  have  received  by  tha 

iaaara  000  victioa  of  your  own  consciences^  and  by  the  elmstiaa 

fitiaada  yaiiniay  have  canversed  with :    Have  you  not  been  Idd 

pUa^  enough  by  tlie  voioc.  of  consdence,  that  you  are  now 

Marly  unspreparad  for  heavao  ?    Have  not  public  and  private 

adoeNUtkHiaigi  vea  ffou  aufihsient  warning  of  the  aanger  of  your  pre-; 

seat  state  I  Aod  after  all  thia  will  you  proceed  in  your  ainful  couraCp 

till  you  arrive  at  the  very  gates  of  bell  and  destruction,  till  yoa 

kava  prepared  yourselves,  and  made  your  souls  ripe  for  tlie  veo- 

grnoce  of  God,  and  are  plunged  into  it  by  death  without  rem^y 

ar  relief. 

6.  Consider  how  dreadful  will  your  state  be,  if  death  meet 
yaa  in  ail  your  guilt  aoji  defilements,  unwashed,  unpardoned, 
and  unsanotified,  without  any  garment  of  righteousness,  without 
snyroAe  of  salvation.  What  a  terrible  sentence  is  that  which 
4ettli  will  pronounce  upon  every  such  sinner  the  moment  that  he 
strikes  their  heart  ?  Hear  it  nnd  tremble,  O  miserable  creature ! 
Hear  the  formidable  and  eternal  sentence,  hct  him  that  is  unholy 
he  unholy  stilt ;  Rev.  xxii.  II.  Let  him  that  is  unprepared  for 
heaven  go  down  to  the  regionn  of  death  and  hell,  for  which  hia 
iaiquities  have  best  pre|>ared  him. 

6.  Think  with  yourselvea,  if  you  have  any  thing  of  import- 
ance to  do  in  this  world,  or  have  any  momentous  scene  of  hfo  tp 
ItSMS  through,  how  diligent  are  you  in  preparation  for  it  ?    If 
you  are  but  to  visit  the  court  of  a  prince,  or  go  to  make  your  ad- 
firesses  to  any  great  man  of  honour  and  power,  or  to  be  admit- 
ted into  any  numerous  society  of  a  superior  character,  how  dili- 
gently do  you  endeavour  to  furnish  yourselves  with  such  know- 
ledge of  the  common  ceremonies  of  life,  and  such   ornamenta 
•bout  your  bo<ly,  as  may  render  you  acceptable  amongst  tboaa 
whom  )0u  are  going  to  convprse  with?     And  does  not  an  en* 
trance  into  die  court  of  heaven,  into  the  presence  of  a  God  of 
holiness,  and  into  the  society  of  pure  and  blessed  spirits,  require 
sneae  aoUcttude  and  care  about  those  ornamenta  and 
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Hiiicli  arc  ncceftsary  for  so  soletiin  and  glorious  an  appearance  ? 
if  \ou  arc  desis^img  *"  ^'i*  '^*^  ^^  commence  any  trade  or  buai* 
lu'Kii  for  your  em|iloyment  and  your  support,  you  are  itilling  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  order  to  a  preparation 
for  the  exercise  of  tbis  public  business;  and  can  you  not  afford 
lint*  day  in  a  week  to  learn  the  busiucss  of  hcaveni  and  to  pre* 
pure  for  the  blcKscdncss  of  it  ? 

And  let  parents  also  consider  wilb  themselves,  what  pains 
thi>y  have  taken  that  their  children  may  be  fit  for  the  trades  and 
4- in  ploy  mm  ts  of  life  to  which  they  design  them,  and  then  let  each 
onquire  of  their  own  consciences,  **  have  1  ever  done  so  much  to 
train  up  my  son  for  the  heavenly  world,  tofit  him  for  the  appear* 
ance  before  God,  and  saints  and  angels,  and  for  all  the  uuknowa 
fiiTviccH  of  that  celcitial  country  ?*' 

7.  Go  on  yet  fuKher,  O  impenitent  sinners,  and  consider 
with  yourselves  what  a  blessedness  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  hea« 
\vn  ;  for  then  you  are  prepared  for  death,  and  at  once  you  take 
awuy  all  the  terrors  of  it.  O  what  an  unspeakable  happiness  ia 
it  to  pass  tlirougli  this  world  daily  vrithout  the  fear  of  dying  i 
"What  is  it  that  makes  life  so  bitter  to  multitudes  of  souls,  and 
rvery  malady  or  accident  so  frightful  to  them,  but  the  perpetual 
liTiors of  death  ?  Think  what  a  divine  satisfaction  it  is  to  walk 
up  and  down  in  this  desart  land,  ready  prepared  for  an  entrance 
into  the  land  of  promise,  the  inheritame  of  the  saints  in  light.-^ 
Think  of  the  wolid  joy  and  inward  consolation  of  those  souls  who 
I('<*1  in  themselves  an  habitual  readiness  for  a  departure  hence, 
iind  who  are  wrought  up  by  divine  grace  to  a  preparation  for  fhe 
business  and  the  joys  above.  Think  of  the  victory  over  death, 
\\Mch  is  obtained  by  such  a  readiness  for  heaven,  and  how  glo* 
I  iou^  a  thing  it  is  to  meet  that  last  enemy  the  kiffg  q/  terrors^ 
anil  encounter  him  without  foar,  and  to  triumph  over  him 
with  divine  language,  O  death!  where  is  thy  sting  f  1  Cor, 
XV.  55.  How  joyful  a  scene  would  it  be  to  take  leave  of  all  our 
ft  lends  in  this  land  of  mortality,  with  an  assured  hope  that  wa 
are  entering  into  a  happier  climate,  and  a  better  country,  ready 
prepared  for  all  the  moro  glorious  scenes  that  shall  mei  t  us  in  the 
invisible  world  ? 

It  is  an  amazing  tiling  to  me,  how  the  children  of  men,  who 
arc  dying  daily  off  from  this  stage  of  life,  who  must  all  shortly 
die,  and  enter  into  a  world  of  eternal  futurity,  should  be  no  more 
concerned  about  a  preparation  for  their  departure  hence  :  That 
tbcy  should  be  so  stupidly  thoughtless  of  a  world  to  come,  while 
tlu'V  are  on  the  very  borders  of  it,  and  eternal  joy  or  eternal 
sorrow  depends  on  this  one  quoHtion,  *^  Am  I  prepared  for  hea*- 
\^n,  or  not  ?''  O  those  two  awful  regions  of  the  unseen  world  ; 
wlicre  the  love  of  God  shines  with  its  brightest  glories,  or  where 
xiw  vi>:!geauce  of  God  is  discovered  in  all  its  anguish  and  horror  ! 
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m  of  these  will  be  tlie  oertnin  and  eternal  dwelling-place  of 
;  aools  that  are  prepared  for  theai|,aiid  there  must  they  pata 
ir  lon^  immortality,  cither  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  without  a 
iDI^ ;  and  yet  the  foolish  and  besotted  tribes  uf  mankind  seem 
bave  abandoned  all  thought  and  concern  about  them.  A  daa« 
rous  lethargy,  or  distraction  ! 

What  shall  we  do  to  cure  sinners  of  this  madness  ?  Shall 
ry  to  rouse  these  indolent  unthinking  wretchea  out  of  thdr 
iigcroua  and  mortal  slumbers  with  the  loudest  voice  of  thunder 
1  divine  terror  ?  But  the  lethargy  of  sin  is  proof  against  all 
lie  terrors  and  thunders.  Shall  1  call  for  a  fountain  of  tears 
o  my  eyes,  and  weep  over  them  with  the  tenderest  sympathy 
d  compassion  ?  But  they  feel  not  any  meltings  of  pity  for 
^mselves,  nor  are  their  hearts  to  be  softened  by  all  our  teara 
d  wailings.  Shall  I  beseech  them  in  the  name  of  Christ  by 
i  bowels  of  his  dying  love,  and  the  blood  and  ariguish  of  hia 
IMogs  for  our  salvation  P  But  even  these  divine  and  aaton* 
nig  instances  of  tenderness  and  mercy  make  no  impression  on 
nr  souls.  While  Satan  holds  tliem  in  his  chains,  they  are 
laping  the  tkep  of  death.  O  for  a  word  of  soviereign  and 
inlgfaty  grace  to  reach  the  centre  of  their  spirits !     To  shake 

the  powers  of  their  nature  !  To  awaken  them  to  behold 
*ir  eternal  interest !  and  to  prepare  for  heavenly  felicity  !— 
vake,  O  sleepers,  ere  the  angel  of  death  seize  you,  and  the 
ave  shut  its  mouth  upon  you;  then  all  your  seasons  and 
pea  of  mercy  are  cut  oif  for  ever,  and  you  will  awake  hope- 
is  immortals. 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  one  word  of  exhortation 
those  who  are  in  any  measure  wrought  up  to  a  preparation  for 
e  heavenly  blessedness.  ^'  O  happy  creatures !  whatsoever 
lins  you  have  taken,  whatever  conflicts  you  have  endured  in  the 
letter  of  your  own  salvation,  yet  let  God  and  his  grace  have  all 
le  honour  of  this  work.  It  is  to  God  you  owe  vour  sacrificea 
r  praise.  He  that  hath  wivught  you  up  for  this  felicity  is  God. 
t  was  he  who  awakened  you  first,  and  set  you  a  thinking  of  your 
Qost  important  concerns  :  It  was  he  that  led  you  first  into  the 
vay  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  and  hath  thus  far 
crowned  your  labours  and  your  prayers  with  success  and  blessing. 
Bvery  atumbling-block  in  your  way  might  have  thrown  you 
^lovrn  to  perdition  :  £very  temptation  might  have  turned  you 
^k  from  this  glorious  pursuit :  Every  enemy  of  your  soula 
Eaigbt  have  discouraged  or  overcome  you,  if  Goo  and  his  grace 
isd  Dot  been  engaged  on  your  side. 

It  is  he  hath  upheld  you  when  you  were  falling,  bo  hath 
isken  you  by  the  hand  and  led  you  right  onward  when  you  were 
i'VAndering,  and  he  hath  supported  you  by  hia  divipe  cordials  of 
pnmiiie  when  yoo  were  fainting.    It  is  God  who  hath  enabled 
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yoa  to  maiotalo  j^our  conflict  with  all  the  mighty  obstacles  of  m 
faith  and  hope ;  it  is  his  grace  hath  renewed  your  natol^ey  ha 
weaned  ^ou  from  this  min  flattering  world,  and  gi^en  yoa 
sacred  relish  of  divine  blessedness.  It  is  he  who  hath  formt 
you  again  after  his  own  image^  and  hath  Ironed  you  up,  ai 
made  yon  meet  Jor  the  inheriiaiwe  of  the  saints  in  tight*  Ci 
up  all  your  powers  to  praise  his  goodness,  and  say,  Bless  t 
Lardy  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his  hofy  nam 
Bless  the  Lord  for  every  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits ;  Ps.  ci 
1,  3.  It  is  God  who  hath  called  me  out  of  darkness  into  i 
marvellous  light,  and  given  me  to  see  the  things  that  belong 
my  everlasting  peace.  It  is  God  who  waited  away  my  iniquiti 
in  the  blood  of  his  own  Son,  and  hath. renewed  me  unto  holim 
by  his  blessed  Spirit.  It  is  God  who  hath  takeu  me  out  of  i 
family  of  sin  and  satan,.  and  given  me  a  place  among  his  ch 
dren  ;  who  hath  begun  to  prepare  me  for  the  joys  and  blessin 
of  heaven,  and  in  his  own  time  he  will  fulfil  all  my  hopes,  ai 
complete  my  felicity.  Walk  before  him  with  all  holy  care  a 
watchfulness,  and  take  heed  that  you  lose  not  the  things  wh\ 
you  have  wrought^  nor  the  things  which  God  has  wrought 
you,  but  that  persevering  to  the  end  you  may  receive  the  t 
reward,  and  obtain  the  crown  of  everlasting  life ;  2- John,  versi 
Amen. 


DISCOURSE  IX. 

No  Pain  among  the  Blessed. 

Rev.  zxi.  4. — Neither  shall  there  be  any  more  Pain. 

THERE  have  been  some  divines  in  ancient  timeB,  aa  well 
Mifl  oar  present  age,  vrtio  suppose  this  prophecy  relates  to  some 
fiorious  and  happy  event  here  on  earth,  wherein  the  saints  and 
nidiful  followers. of  Christ  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
md  miseries  to  wliich  they  have  been  exposed  in  all  former  ages, 
aid  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  which  these  words  promise.  Among 
tkse  writers  some  have  placed  this  happy  state  before  the  resur-^ 
reetion  of  the  boiiy ;  others  make  it  to  belong  to  XlifX  first  resur-* 
tectum  which  is  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xz.  6.  But  let  this  prophecy 
kve  a  parricular  aspect  upon  what  earthly  period  soever,  yet  an 
BMist  grsint  it  is  certainly  true  concerning  the  heavenly  state ; 
from  whose  felicities,  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  these  figurative 
expressions  are  derived  to  foretel  the  happiness  of  any  period  of 
tte  ehurcfa  in  this  world  ;  and  in  this  sense,  as  part  of  our  happi* 
lets  in  heaven,  I  shall  understand  the  words  uere,  and  propose 
them  as  the  foundation  of  my  present  discourse. 

Among  the  many  things  that  make  this  life  uncomfortable 
tod  render  mankind  unhappy  here  below,  this  is  one  that  has  a 
large  influence,  namely,  that  in  this  mortal  state  we  are  all  liable 
to  |)ain,  from  which  we  shall  be  perfectly  delivered  in  the  life  to 
come.  The  Greek  work  which  is  here  translated  pain,  signifies 
aiw  toil  and  fatigue  and  excessive  labour  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  anguish  ami  vexation  of  the  spirit:  But  since  in  the  two 
other  places  of  the  New  Testament  where  it  is  used,  the  word 
more  proporly  signifies  the  pain  of  the  body,  I  presume  to  un- 
derstand it  chiefly  in  this  sense  also  in  my  text. 

I  lieed  not  spend  time  in  explaining  what  pain  is,  to  persons 
^iio  dwell  in  flesh  and  blood  :  There  is  not  one  of  you  in  thi^ 
S'<^^.'mbly  but  is  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it  by  tlie 
^ensc  of  feeling,  than  it  is  posMble  for  the  wisest  philosoplier  to 
inform  you  by  all  his  learncil  languairc.  Yet  that  I  may  proceed 
regularly,  I  would  just  give  you  this  short  description  of  it : — 
I*  Pain  iH  an  uneasy  perception  of  the  soul,  occasioneil  by  some 
indisjiosition  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  united  ;*'  whether  this 
arise  from  some  disorder  or  malady  in  the  flesh  itself,  or  from 
aome  injury  recciveti  from  without  by  wounds,  bruises,  or  any 
thinc^  of  the  like  kind.  Now  thiv  sort  of  uneasy  sensatiotis  is  not 
to  be  found  or  feared  in  heaven.  , 

In  order  to  make  our  present  meditations  on  this  part  of  the 
bkaaedness  of  heaven  useful  and  joyful  to  us  while  we  are  Uere 
otteanli,  let  us  enquire : 
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T.  What  are  the  evils  or  grand  incooTenieDcea  that  general! 
flow  from  the  pains  we  suffer  here  ;  and  as  we  go  we  shall  siu 
▼ey  the  satisfactions  which  arise  by  our  freedom  from  them  all  i 
hcayen. — II.  What  just  and  convincing  proofe  may  be  given  th 
there  are  no  such  uucasy  sensations  to  be  felt  in  heaven,  or  to  I 
feared  after  this  life.<-«III.  What  are  the  chief  reasons  or  desigi 
of  the  blessed  God  in  sending  pain  on  his  creatures  in  this  world 
jand  attthe  same  time  I  shall  shew  that  pain  is  banished  from  tl 
heavenly  state,  because  Ood  has  no  such  designs  remaining  to  I 
laocompiished  in  that  world. — lY.  What  lessons  we  may  leai 
from  tile  painful  discipline  which  we  feel  while  we  are  here,  i 
order  to  shew  there  is  no  need  of  such  discipline  to  teach  us  tboi 
lessons  in*  heaven.  Let  us  address  ourselves  to  make  these  foi 
enquiries  in  their  order. 

Section  I. — ^First  ^'  What  are  the  evils  which  flow  froi 
pain^  and  usually  attend  it  in  this  life ;  and  all  along  as  we  g 
we  shall  take  a  short  view  of  the  heavenly  state,  if  here  we  sha 
take  a  short  view  of  the  heavenly  state,  where  we  ahall  be  n 
leased  from  all  these  evils  and  inconveniences.'' 

1.  **  P^n  has  a  natural,  tendency  to  make  the  mind  sorrov 
ful  as  well  as  the  body  uneasy,*'  Our  souls  are  so  nearly  4init€ 
to  flesh  and  blood,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  mind  to  posse 
perfect  happiness  and  ease,  while  the  body  is  exposed  to  so  mar 
occasions  of  pain.  It  is  granted,  tliat  natural  courage  an 
atrength  of  heart  may  prevail  in  some  persons  to  bear  up  the 
qiirits  under  long  and  intense  pains  of  the  flesh  ;  yet  they  real 
take  away  so  much  of  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  life,  while  any  < 
us  lie  under  the  acute  sensations  of  thena.  Pain  will  make  i 
confess  that  we  are  flesh  and  .blooti,  and  force  us  sometimes  i 
ery  out  find  groan.  .  Even  a. stoic  in  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  b 
philosophy,  will  sometimes  be  forced  by  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  \ 
confess  himself  a  man.  What  are  the  greatest  part  of  the  groai 
and  outcries,  that  are  heard  all  around  this  our  globe  of  earti 
lut  the  effects  of  pain,  either  felt  or  feared. 

But  in  heaven,  where  there  is  no  pain,  ther^  shall  be  n 
.siffhingor  groaning,  nor  any  more  crying^  as  my  text  expresse 
Tnere  shall  be  nothing  to  make  the  flesh  or  the  spirit  uneas; 
jind  to  break  the  eternsi  thread  of  peace  and  pleasure  that  rui 
•through  the  whole  duration  of  the  saints  :  Not  one  painful  mo 
ment  to  interrupt  the  everlastine  felicity  of  that  state.  When  w 
have  done  with  earth  and  mortdity,  we  have  done  also  with  sick 
ness  and  anguish  of  nature,  and  with  all  sorrow  and  vexatioi 
^r  ever*  There  are  no  groans  in  the  heavenly  world  to  brea! 
in  upon  the  harmony  of  the  harps  and  the  songs  of  the  blessed 
jio  sighs,  no  outcries,  no  anguish  there  to  disturb  the  music  am 
the  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  And  though  the  soul  shall  be  uoite< 
to  the  body  new -raised  from  the  dead  to  dwell  fur  ever  in  union 
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wt  Hut  MW-raised  body  shaU  have  neither  toy  >prin|J;t  of  paia 
10  it,  nor  be  capable  of  giving  anguish  or  4ineasiaeia  lo  the  ia-. 
dneliQg  spirit  for  eter, 

8.  Another  evil  which  attends  on  pain  is  tbis>  that  ^  tts6 
isdilposes  our  nature  as  often  to  uo6t  us  for  the  businesses  and 
duties  of  the  present  state.*'  With  how  much  coldness  and  in* 
diftreacy  do  we  in^  about  our  daily  work,  and  perform  it  too 
with  many  interruptions,  when  nature  is  burdened  with  continual 
psB,  andi  the  vital  springs  of  action  are  overborne  with  perpetual 
ncssiness  ?  What  a  listlessness  do  we  find  to  many  of  the  du- 
ties of  religion  at  such  a  season,  unless  it  be  to  run  more  frequently 
le  the  throne  of  God,  and  pour  out  our  groanings  and  our  cooHi 
pisiots  there  ?  Groanings  and  cries  are  the  language  of  na-^ 
ture,  and  the  children  of  Gh>d  address  themselves  in  thia  Ian* 
gssge  to  their  heavenly  Father :  Blessed  be  the  name  of  oar 
gnuaous  God,  who  hears  every  secret  sigh,  who  is  acquaintoi) 
wttk  the  sense  of  every  groan,  while  we  mourn  before  him  and 
nske  our  complaints  to  him,  that  we  cannot  worship  him,  not 
work  for  him  as  we  would  do,  because  of  the  anguish  and  mala* 
dies  of  nature. 

And  what  an  indisposition  and  backwardness  do  we  fed  in 
ourselves  to  fulfil  many  of  the  duties  towards  our  fellow-crea- 
tures while  we  ourselves  are  under  present  smart  and  anguish  t 
Fun  will  so  sensibly  aSect  self  as  to  draw  ofi*  all  our  thoughts 
thither,  and  centre  them  there,  that  we  cannot  so  much  em- 
ploy our  cares  and  our  active  powers  for  the  benefit  of  our 
neighbours :  It  abates  our  concern  for  our  friends,  and  while 
it  swakons  the  spirit  within  us  into  keen  sensations,  it  takes 
away  the  activity  of  the  man  that  feels  it  from  almost  all  the  ser* 
vioes  of  human  life.  When  human  nature  bears  so  much  it  can 
act  but  little. 

But  what  a  blessed  state  will  that  be,  wh^n  we  shall  never 

iSeel  this  indisposition  to  duties,  either  human  or  divine,  through 

iny  uneasiness  of  the  body  ?    When  we  shall  never  more  be  stm- 

ject  to  any  uneasiness  of  the  body  ?    When  we  shall  never  more 

be  subject  to  any  of  these  painful  impediments,  but  for  ever  oasC 

dT  all  those  clogs  and  burdens  which  fetter  Uie  active  powers  of 

the  soul  ?    Then  we  shall  be  joyfully  employed  in  such  unknown 

and  glorious  services  to  God  our  Father,  and  to  the  blessed  Je* 

sns,  as  require  much  superior  capacities  to  what  we  here  possess^ 

and  shall  find  no  weakness,  no  weariness,  no  pain  throughout 

all  the  years  of  our  immortality  ;  Rev.  vii.  15,    None  of  the 

blessed  above  are  at   rest  or  idle,  either  day  or  night,  but  thejf 

serve  him  in  his  temple^  and  never  cease.    And  chapter  iv.  8. 

no  fUntness,  no  languors  are  known  there.     The  inhabitanit  ef 

ihai  iand  shall  not  say,  1  am  sick :    Everlasting  vigour^  t^ear* 
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fulness  and  case  riiall  render  every  blessed  toui  for  ever  sealoui 
and  active  in  obedience,  as  the  angcli  are  in  heaven. 

3.  ^^  Pain  unfits  us  for  the  enjoyments  of  life,  -as  well  ma  fbr 
the  labours  and  duties  of  it.'*    It  takes  away  all  the  pl^nng 
satisfactions  which  mi^^ht  attend  our  circumstances,  and  renders 
the  objects  of  them  insipid  and  unreh'shing^.     What  pleasure  can 
a  rich  man  take  in    all   the  affluence  of  earthly  blessing^s  around 
him,  while  some  painful  distemper  holds  him  upon  the  rack,  and 
distresses  him  with  the  torture  ?     How   little  delight  can  he  find 
in  meats  or  in  drinks^  which  are  prepared  for  luxury,  when  sharp 
pain  calls  all  his  attention  to  the  diseased  part }     What  joy  can 
he  find  in  magnificent  buildings,  in  e^ay  and  shining  furnitare,  in 
elegant  gardens,  or  in  all  the  glittering  treasures  of  the  Indies, 
when  the  gout  torments  his  hands  and  his  feet,  or  the  rheumatism 
afilicts   his   limbs  with  intense  anguish  ?     If  pain   attacks  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  rises  to  a  high'  degree,  the  luxuries  of  life 
srow  tasteless,  and  life  itself  is  imbitter^  to  us  :  Or  when  pains 
less  acute  are  prolonged  through  weeks  and  months,  and  perhaps 
stick  in  our  flesh  all  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day  ;  how  vain 
and  feeble  are  all  the  efforts  of  the  bright  and  gay  things  around 
us  to  raise  the  soul  into  chearfulness  ;  Therefore  Solomon  calls 
old  age  the  years  wherein  there  is  no  pleasure.    Eoc,  xii.  1. 
because  so  many  aches  and  ails  in  that  season  pursue  us  in  a  con- 
tinual succession  ;  so  many  infirmities  and  painful  hours  attend 
us  usually  in  that  stage  of  life,  even  in  the  best  situation  that 
mortality  can  boast  of,  as  cuts  oflf  and  destroys  all  our  pleasures. 

But  O  wliat  a  wondrous,  what  a  joyful  change  shall  that  be, 
when  the  soul  is  commanded  to  forsake  this  flesh  and  blood,  when 
it  rises  as  on  the  wings  of  angels  to  the  heavenly  world,  and 
leaves  every  pain  behind  it,  togetlier  with  the  body  in  the  arms  of 
death  ?  And  what  a  more  illustrious  and  delightful  change  shall 
we  meet  in  the  great  rising  day,  when  our  bodies  shall  start  up 
out  of  the  dust  with  vigorous  immortality,  and  without  any  spring 
or  seat  of  pain  ?  All  the  unknown  enjoyments  with  whiph  hea- 
ven is  furnished,  shall  be  taken  in  by  the  eidarged  powers  of  the 
soul  with  intense  pleasure,  and  not  a  momcnt^s  pain  shall  ever 
interrupt  them. 

4.  Another  inconvenience  and  evil  which  belongs  to  pain  is^ 
that  *^  it  makes  time  and  life  itself  appear  tedious  and  tiresome, 
and  adds  a  new  burden  to  all  other  grievances.'^  Many  evidtMices 
of  this  truth  are  scattered  througliout  all  nature,  and  on  all  sides 
of  this  globe.  There  is  not  one  age  of  mankind  but  can  furnish 
us  with  millions  of  instances.  In  what  molanclioly  languago 
does  Job  discover  his  sensations  of  the  tiresome  nature  of  pain  i 
I  am  nuide  to  possess  months  of  vanift/y  and  wearisome  nights  are 
appointed  to  me  :  IVhen  I  lie  down  1  w/y,  when  shall  I  rise  and 
the  night  be  gone  ?     And  I  awifnll  of  tossing  to  and  fro  unta 
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tk  downing  of  the  day ;  Jobvii.  3,  4.  When  pain  takes  bold 
of  our  flesb  ii  seems  to  stretch  the  measures  of  time  to  a  tedious 
lesfth :  We  cry  out  as  Moses  expresses  it ;  Deut  xxviii.  67. 
In  the  morning  we  say^  would  to  God  it  were  evening  ;  and  at 
.  tiie  return  oribe  evening  we  say  again,  would  to  God  it  were 
mming. 

Loog  are  those  hours  iodeed,  whether  of  day-light  of  dark- 
sns,  wbcrein  there  is  no  relief  or  intermission  of  acute  pain. 
How  tiresome  a  thing  is  it  to  count  the  clock  at  midnight  in  long 
isooession,  and  to  wait  every  hour  for  the  distant  approach  of 
nsroing,  while  our  eves  are  unable  to  close  themselves  in  slum- 
ber, and  our  anguish  admits  not  the  common  refuge  of  sleep. 
There  are  multitudes  among  the  race  of  mortals  who  have  known 
these  truths  by  sore  cxperieuce.     Blessed  be  God  that  we  do  not 
alirsys  feel  them.  But  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  licaven- 
Jf  world,  where  there  is  no  pain,  there  we  shall  find  no  weari- 
nme  hours,  no  tedious  days,  though  eternity  with  all  its  unmea- 
nrable  lengths  of  duration  lies  before  us.  What  a  dismal  thought 
ii  eternal  pain  ?    The  very  mention  of  it  makes  nature  shudder, 
sad  stand  aghast ;  but  futurity  with  all  its  endless  years^  in  a 
kad  of  peace  and  pleasure  gives  the  soul  the  most  delighful  pros- 
pect, for  there  is  no  shadow  of  uneasiness  in  that  state  to  render 
tor  abode  there  tiresome,  or  to  think  tlie  ages  of  it  long, 

-5.  Another  evil  that  belongs  to  pain  is,  that   *^  it  has  an  un- 
happy tendency  to  rufBe  the  passions,  and  to  render  us  fretful  and 
peevish  within  ourselves,  as  well  as  towards  those  who  are  round 
shout  us."    Even  the  kindest  and  the  tenderest  hand  that  minis- 
ters to  our  relief,  can  hardly  secure  itself  from  the  peevish  quar- 
rels of  a  man  in  extreme  pain.    Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that 
thk  peevish  humour,  this  fretfulness  of  spirit  are  thereby  made 
innocent  and  perfectly  excused  :  No,  by  no  means  ;  but  it  must 
he  acknowledged  atill,  that  continuance  in  pain  is  too  ready  tp 
work  up  the  spirit  into  frequent  disquietude  and  eagerness  :  We 
are  tempted  to  fret  at  every  thing,  we  quarrel  with  every  thing, 
we  grow  impatient  under  every  delay,  angry  with  our  best  friends, 
sharp  and  sudden  in  our  resentments,  with  wratbfu}  speeches 
breaking  out  of  our  lips. 

This  peevish  humour  in  a  day  of  pain  is  so  common  a  fault, 
that  I  fear  it  is  too  much  excused  and  indulged.  Let  me  rather 
say  with  myself,  ^*  My  God  is  now  putting  me  to  the  trial  what 
sort  of  christian  I  am,  and  how  much  I  have  learned  of  self- 
government,  and  through  his  grace  1  will  subdue  my  uneasy  pas- 
sions, though  I  cannot  relieve  my  pain.''  O  it  is  a  noble  point 
of  lionour  gained  in  a  sick  chamber,  or  on  a  bed  of  anguish,  to 
lie  pressed  with  extreme  pain^  and  yet  maintain  a  serenity  and 
calmness  of  soul ;  to  be  all  meekness,  and  gentleness,  and  pa- 
tience, among  our  friends  or  attendants,  under  the  sharp  twinges 
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of  itj  to  atter  no  rude  or  Mgrj  laognage,  tnd  to  fakeetenf* 
thing  fttW/y  thai  ikey  $ay  or  do^  and  became  like  a  ueaited  ckUa.T 
F^  cxxxi.  2/  But. Mich  a  character  is  not  found  in  eyfery:hbMfc 
A  holy  Bouly  tbrougli  the  gcverity  of  pain  may  sometimea  in  aMb 
a  hour  be  too  much  ruffled  by  violent  and  sudden  fits  of  impa* 
tience.  This  proceeded  to  such  a  dc^ee  even  in  that  good  man 
Job,  under  his  various  calamities  and  the  sore  boils  upon  his 
fleshy  that  made  him  curse  the  day  wlierein  he  was  born^  and  crj; 
out  in  the  anguish  of  his  spir  t,  my  soul  chustth  strangling,  and 
death  rather  than  life ;  Job  iii.  1 — 10.  and  vii.  15.  and  tliere  have 
been  several  instances  of  those  who,  having  not  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  with  hasty  violence  and  murderous  hands,  havo 
put  an  end  to  their  own  llvesi  through  their  wild  and  sinful  impa* 
tience  of  constant  pain. 

But  these  trials  are  for  ever  finished  when  this  life  expires  r 
Then  all  our  pains  are  ended  for  ever  if  we  are  found  among  the 
children  of  God.  Tiierc  is  not,  nor  can  be  any  temptation  in 
heaven,  to  frctfulaess  or  disciulctudc  of  mind  :  All  the  peevish 
passions  are  droppetl  into  the  grave,  together  with  tlie  body  of 
flesh  ;  and  those  evil  humours  which  were  the  sources  of  smart 
and  anguish  here  on  earth  have  no  place  in  the  new  raised  body  : 
Those  irregular  juices  of  animal  nature  which  tormented  the 
nerves,  and  excited  pain  in  the  flesh,  and  which  at  the' same  time 

E revoked  choler  and  irritated  the  spirit,  are  never  found  in  the 
eavenly  mansions.  There  is  nothing  but  peace  aud  pleasure, 
joy  and  love,  goodness  and  benevolence,  ease  and  satisfaclioa 
diflTuscd  through  all  the  regions  on  high  :  There  are  no  inward 
springs  of  uneasiness  to  ruffle  the  mind,  uouc  of  those  fretful 
ferments  which  wore  wont  to  kindle  in  tlie  mortal  body,  and  ox- 
plodc  themselves  with  fire  and  thunder  upon  every  supposed 
oflcnce,  or  even  sometimes  without  provocation.  O  happy  state 
aud  blessed  mansions  of  the  saints,  when  this  body  of  sin  shall  be 
destroyed^  and  all  the  restless  atoms  that  disquieted  the  flesh  and 
pmvoKed  the  spirit  to  impatience,  shall  be  buried  in  the  dust  of 
death,  and  never,  never  rise  again  ! 

6.  '<  Pain  carries  a  temptation  with  it,  sometimes  to  repine 
and  murmur  at  the  providence  of  God/'  Not  fellow-creattires 
alone,  but  even  our  sovereign  Creator  comes  within  the  I'each  of 
the  peevish  humours,  which  arc  alarmed  and  roused  by  sharper 
continual  pain.  Jonah  the  prophet,  when  he  felt  the  sultry  heat 
of  the  sun  smite  fiercely  ujion  him,  and  th<*  gourd  which  gave 
him  a  friendly  shadow  was  withered  away,  he  told  God  himself 
in  a  passion,  that  he  did  tcell  to  be  ungry^  even  unto  death  ; 
Jonah  iv.  0.  And  even  the  man  of  Uz,  tiie  pattern  of  patience^ 
was  sometimes  transported  with  the  smart  and  maladies  that  were 
upon  hiu),  so  that  he  complained  against  God,  as  well  aa  rom- 
piaiu?d  to  him,  and  uded  $o:ue  very  ui^becoming  exprcssioua 
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liMd  UaHiiker.  Whe«  we  are  under  the  smartingf  rebtikes  of 
(nfideaoe,  we  are  ready  lo  eonQri>are  ouraelves  wkli  others  who 
aniapeaoe/  and  then  Ute  envious  and  the  murmurini;  humour 
kmfa  out  iDto  rebellious  lang^uage,  ^^  Why  am  1  thus  afflicted 
HOPS  than  others?  Why  hast  thou  8ci  me  at  a  mark  for  thy 
mvtt  f  Why  dost  thou  not  let  loo$e  thy  hand  and  cut  me  off 
frMB  the  earth  \ 

But  in  heaven  there  is  a  g^Iorious  reverse  of  all  such  unhap]:^ 
maes  :  There  is  no  pain  nor  any  temptation  to  murmur  at  the 
dedtogs  of  the  Almighty  :  There  is  nothinj^  that  can  incline  uk 
tDtUw  hardly  of  God  :  The  days  of  chastisement  are  for  ever 
esdedy  and  painful  discipline  shall  be  used  no  more.  We  shall 
life  for  ever  in  the  embraces  of  the  love  of  God,  and  be  shall  be 
(ke  object  of  our  everlasting  praise.  Perfect  felicity  without  the 
islemiptionof  one  uneasy  thought,  forever  forbids  the  inhabitants 
af  thst  world  to  repine  at  their  situation  under  the  eternal  smiles 
of  that  blessed  Being  ths£t  made  them. 

7.  To  add  no  more,  <^  Pain  and  angnish  of  the  flesh  have 
•onetimes  prevailed  so  far  as  to  distract  the  mind  as  well  as  de- 
Kroy  the  body.'^  It  has  overpowered  all  the  reasoning  faoultiea 
of  man  ;  it  has  destroyed  natural  life,  and  brought  it  down 
to  the  grave:  The  senses  have  been  confounded,  and  the  un* 
dorstanding  overwhelmed  with  severe  and  racking  pain,  espe- 
ciilly  where  there  hath  been  an  impatient  temper  Xo  eonteat 
with  then^.  Extreme  smart  of  the  flesh  distresses  feeble  nature^ 
tsd  turns  the  whole  frame  of  it  upside  down  in  wild  confiisiont 
It  has  actually  worn  out  this  animal  frame,  and  stopped  all  tba 
ipriags  of  Tital  motion.  The  gout  and  the  stone  have  brought 
dettb  upon  the  patient  in  this  manner  :  and  a  dreadful  manner  df 
djiag  it  is^  to  have  breath,  and  life,  and  nature  quite  oppressed  and 
deilroyed  with  intense  and  painful  sensations.  But  when  we  survey 
themansionaof  the  heavenly  world,  we  shall  find  none  of  these 
evBs  there :  No  danger  bf  any  such  events  as  these  ;  for  there  u 
no  paini  no  sorrow^  no  crying^  no  death  nor  destruction  iher^. 
The  mind  shall  be  for  ever  clear  and  serene  in  the  ease  and  bap* 
poess  of  the  separate  state  :  And  when  the  body  shall  be  raised 
igsin,  that  glorified  body,  as  was  intimated  a  little  before,  shall 
Mve  none  of  the  sec<is  of  distemper  in  it,  no  ferments  that  catt 
nek  the  nerves  or  create  anguish  ;  no  fever,  or  gout,  or  stonef 
wu  ever  known  in  that  country,  no  bead-ache  or  beart-acho 
baveascended  tliither. 

That  body  also  shall  be  capable  of  no  outward  wounds  nor 
bruises,  for  it  is  raised  only  for  happiness,  and  leaves  all  the 
causes  of  pain  behind  it  It  is  a  body  made  for  immortaKty 
tnd  pleasure;  there  the  sickly  christian  is  dehvered  from  all 
the  aaaladies  of  the  flesh,  and  the  twingea  of  acute  pain  whinh 
made  Urn  groan  here  on  earth  night  and  day.    There  the  mar- 
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tyrs  of  the  religion  of  Jetus,  and  M  the  holy  copfcMion 
free  from  their  cruel  tormeotor^  those  surly  ezecationer»iif  h 
<hcn  fury  I  or  antichristiaQ  wrath:  They  are  for  ever 
from  racks,  and  wheek,  and  fires,  and  every  engine  of  lorture 
and  smart.  Immortal  ease  and  unfading  health  and  Ghearfuln 
run  through  their  eternal  state,  and  all  the  powers  of  the 
are  composed  for  the  most  regular  exercises  of  devotion  and 
vine  joy.  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  hrieflyto  set  the  diflS^reot 
states  of  heaven  and  earth  before  you  under  this  distinguiahinf 
character,  that  ^'  all  tlie  tempting,  the  distressing,  aiid  mis- 
i^ievous  attendants  and  consequences  of  pain,^^  to  whiph  we  are 
exposed  in  our  mortal  life^  are  for  ever  banished  from  the  hea- 
venly world. 

Sect.  II. — The  second  .  general  enquiry  was  this,  <^  What 
just  and  convincing  arguments  or  proofs  can  be  given,  that  there 
are  no  pains  or  uneasy  sensations  to  be  felt  by  the  saints  in  a  future 
state,  nor  to  be  feared  after  this  Ufe."  .  My  answers  to  this  ques« 
tion  shall  be  very  few ;  because  I  think  the  thing  must  be  sufli* 
ciently  evident  to  those  who  believe  the  New  Testament^  and 
have  liberty  to  read  it. 

Argument  I.  ^^  God  has  assured  us  so  in  his  word^  that 
there  is  no  pain  for  holy  souls  to  endure  in  the  world  to  oome  ?'* 
My  text  may  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  it ;  for  whatsoever 
particular  event  or  period  of  the  church  on  earth  this  prophecy 
may  refer  to,  yet  the  description  is  borrowed  from  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven ;  and  if  there  shall  be  any  such  state  on  earthy 
much  more  will  it  be  so  in  the  heavenly  world,  whereof  thai 
period  on  earth  is  but  a  shadow  and  emblem.  We  are  ex|iressly 
told  ;  Rev.  xiv.  id,  in  order  to  encourage  the  persecuted  sainta 
and  martvrs.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lard  from 
henceforthj  for  they ve$i  from  their  labours  or  pains,  and  their 
works  follow  them ;    that  is,  in  a  way  of  gracious  recompenoe. 

It  is  granted  indeed  by  the  papists' tliemselves,  that  in  hea- 
Ten  there  is  no  pain ;  yet  they  suppose  there  are  many  and 
grieviMis  pains  for  the  soul  to  undergo  in  a  place  called  purgatory 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  befoi^e  it  arrives  at  heaven.  But 
give  mc  leave  to  ask,  does  not  St.  Paul  express  himself  with 
confidence  concerning  himself  and  his  fellow- christians — ^^that 
they  shall  be  present  mth  the  Lord  when  they  are  absent  from 
the  bodif^^  2  Cor.  v.  8  ?  Surely  the  state  wherein  Christ  oar 
Lord  dwells  after  all  his  sufferings  and  agonies,  is  a  state  of  ever- 
lastiug  ease  witliout  sufiering ;  and  shall  not  his  followers  dwell 
.with  him  ?  Do  we  not  read  in  the  parable  of  our  Saviour; 
Luke  xvi.  22.  tliat^'  Lazarus  was  no  sooner  dead,  but  his  soul 
tons  carried  by  angels  into  the  bosom  of  Abraham^  or  paradise  ?*' 
Every  holy  soul,  wherein  the  work  of.  s^race  is  begun,  and  sin 
balh  received  its  mortal  wound,  is  perfecliy  sanctitied  when  it  is 
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from  Ibwbody;  and  it  puts  off, the  body  of  sUi  and 
%  bwi J  of  flesh  to^theri /or  notlmgihat  dtfiltth  viuUtUtr 
i^pfiradiiey. or  tbie  besvenly  stste;  Rev.  xxi.  27. 

The  word  of  Grod  has  appoioted  but  two  states,  miz.  beaveo 
sri  hell,  for  the  recep^on  of  all  mankiDd  when  they  depart 
.  isn  this  world  :  ami  how  vain  a  thin^  must  it  be  for  men  .to  in- 
vwl  a  third  state,  and  make  a  purgatory  of  it  i  This  is  a  build- 
mg  ereoied  by  the  church  of  koine  between  heaven  and  hell, 
asd  prepared  by  their  wild  irosgination  for  souls  of  imperfect 
flrtue,  to  be  tormented  there,  with  pains  equal  to  those  of  hell, 
M  of  shorter  duration.  This  state  of  fiery  purgation,  and  ex- 
treme anguish,  is  devised  by  that  mother  of  lies,  partly  under  a 
petebce  of  completing  the  penances  and  satisfactions  for  the  sins 
.of  men  oomoiitted  iu  Uiis  life,  and  partly  also  to  purify  aud  refine 
Ikeir  souls  from  all  the  remaining  dregs  of  sin,  and.  to  fill  up 
thdr  virtues  to  perfection,  that  they  may  be  fit  for  the  immediate 
prsMOoeof  God.  But  docs  not  the  scripture  sufliciently  inform 
III,  that  the  atonement  or  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  sin  is  full  and 
fionplete  in  itself,  and  needs  none  of  out  additions  in  this  world 
or  saother  ?  Does  not  the  apostle  Johii  tell  us  ?  1  John  i.  7. 
Tie  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleameth  us  from  all  sin  f  Nor 
•hsllthe  saints  after  this  life  sin  any  more  to  require  any  new 
Blooement  ;  nor  do  they  carry  the  seeds  of  sin  to  heaven  with 
Vien,  but  drop  them  together  with  the  flesh,  and  all  the  sources 
of  psio  together :  Now  since  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  give 
IM  say  intimation  of  such  a  place  as  purgatory  for  the  refinement 
irparification  of  souls  after  this  life,  we  have  no  ground  to 
bevkea  to  such  a  fable. 

II.  ^^  God  has  not  provided  any  medium  to  convey  pain  to 
My  souls  after  they  have  dropped  this  body  of  flesh.^'  They 
ire  pardooed,  they  are  sanctified,  they  are  accepted  of  God  for 
^vir;  and  since  they  are  in  uo  danger  of  sinnin*;  afresh  by  the 
iaflaenoes  of  corrupt  flesh  and  blood,  therefore  they  are' in  no 
fcsr  of  suffering  any  thing  tlierehy.  Add  if,  as  some  divines 
ksfe  supposed,  there  should  be  any  pure  iethereai  bodies  or 
vehicles  provided  for  holy  separate  spirits,  when  departed  from 
this  grosser  tabernacle  of  flesh  and  blou:1,  yet  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  God  of  all  grace  would  mix  up  any  seeds  af  pain 
With  that  ethereal  matter*  which  is  to  be  the  occasional  habita- 
tioii  t>f  sanctified  spirits  in  that  state,  nor  that  he  would  make 
SBv  avenues  or  doors  of  entrance  for  pain  into  these  refined 
vnicles,  when  the  state  of  their  sinning  and  thehr  trial  is  finr 
ever  finished. 

Nor  will  the  body  at  the  final  resurrection  of  the  saints  be 
n^de  for  a  medium  of  any  painful  sensations.  All  the  pains  of 
nature  are  ended,  when  the  first  union  between  flesh  and  spirit 
IB  dissolved.    When  this  body  lies  down  to  sleep  in  the  doat. 
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i  anin  with  anjT  (if  the  princip1«i  of  tia 
}/  be  sawn  in  weakness^  ii  is  raised  in  pcHr 


it  shall  nerer  awake 

pain  in  it :  Though  ii  be  sown  in  weakness^  it  is  raised  in  pcHr 
tiiou^  it  be  sawn  in  dishonour ^  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  1  ( 
XV.  43.  aod  we  aball  be  made  like  the  Son  of  G<mI^  Witbovl  i 
row  and  without  siu  for  e? er. 

\l\.  ''There  are  no  moral  causes  or  reasons  whytl 
ahonld  be  any  thing  of  pain  provided  for  the  heavenly  sta 
And  if  there  be  no  moral  reasons  for  it,  surely  Grod  will 
provide  pains  for  his  creatures  without  reason  f  But  ttus  thoi 
leads  me  to  tlie  next  general  head  of  my  discourse. 

Sect.  III. — The  third  general  enquiry  which  I  propose 
make  was  this,  ''  What  may  be  the  chief  moral  reasons^ 
tives,  or  designs  of  the  blessed  God  in  sending  pain  on  his  c 
lures  here  below ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  shall  shew  tbat< 
designs  and  purposes  of  God  are  finished,  and  they  have  no  \. 
in  Imven.^* 

I.  Then,  '*  Piiin  is  semetimes  sent  into  our,  natun 
awaken  slothful  and  drowsy  christians  out  of  their  spir 
alumbera,  or  to  rouse  stupid  sinners  from  a  state  of  spii 
death."  Intense  and  sliarp  pain  of  Ihe  flesh  has  oftentimes 
the  appointed  and  effectual  means  of  providence  to  attain  i 
desirttble  ends. 

Pain  is  like  a  rod  in  the  band  of  God,  wherewith  he  si 
sinnera  that  are  dead  in  their  trespasses^  and  his  Spirit  joins 
it  to  awaken  them  into  spiritual  life.  This  rod  is  sometim 
smarting  and  severe,  that  it  will  make  a  senseless  and  un| 
wretch  Todk  upwards  to  the  hand  that  smites,  and  take  i 
of  the  rebuke  of  heaven,  though  all  the  thundering  aud  1 
ninff  of  the  word,  and  all  the  terrors  of  hell  denounced  ti 
could  not  awaken  them.  Acute  pain  is  also  a  common  in 
ment  in  our  heavenly  Father's  hand,  to  recover  backsii 
saints  from  their  secure  and  drowsy  frames  of  spirit.  I 
often  found  it  so,  and  Speaks  it  plainly  in  Ps.  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  and  in  Ps.  cxix.  67.  he  confesses,  before  I  was  affi 
I  went  astray;  but  when  he  had  felt  (he  scourge,  he  1^ 
to  obey,  and  to  keep  the  word  of  his  God.'' 

But  there  is  no  need  of  this  discipline  in  heaven  ;  no 
of  this  smarting  scourge  to  make  dead  ninners  feel  their  Mai 
hand,  in  order  to  rouse  them  into  life,  for  there  arc  no  sue 
habitants  in  that  world  :  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  such  d 
and  paternal  discipline  of  God  in  those  holy  mansions,  w 
there  is  no  drowsy  christian  to  be  awak?ned,  no  wandering  i 
tliat  wants  to  be  reduced  to  duty:  And  where  the  desigi 
Knch  smarting  strokes  have  no  place,  pain  itself  must  b< 
ever  banished  ;  for  God  does  not  willingly  afflict^  nor  take  de 
in  griexHUg  the  children  of  men,  without  substantial  reason 
ii ;  Lam.  iii.  33. 
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9.  Anotliflr  ote  of  bodily  ptio  nnd  anguith  in  this  world  it, 
*to  punish  men  for  their  faults  and  follies,  to  make  them  know 
nia/  un  evil  and  bitter  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  God^  and 
fterAy  to  piard  them  against  new  temptations;  Jer.  iu  19. 
tj^  oivfi  wickedness  shall  correct  thee^  and  thif  backslidings  shall 
rtfreve  thee ;  that  is,  by  means  of  the  smartinj;^  chastisements 
liey  bring  upon  men.  When  Ood  makes  the  sinner  taste  of  the 
ftwi  of  his  own  ways^  he  makes  others  also  observe  how  hateful 
I  thing  every  sin  is  iu  the  sight  of  God,  which  be  thinka  fit  so 
Imbly  to  punish. 

This  is  one  general  reason  why  special  diseasea,  mala- 
BeSi  and  plaguea.  are  spread  over  a  wliole  nation,   via.  to 

C'sh  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants,  when  they  have  provoked 
by  public  and  spreading  iniquitiea.  War  and  famine,  with 
|i  their  terrible  train  of  anguish  aAd  agony,  and  the  dying 
piDS  which  they  diffuse  over  a  kingdom,  are  rods  of  punisli- 
■entin  the  hand  of  God,  tlie  Governor  of  the  world,  to  declare 
bNB  heaven  and  earth  his  indignation  agpiinst  an  ungodly  and  an 
nrighteons  age. 

This  indeed  is  one  design  of  the  pains  and  tormenta  of  hell, 
where  God  inflicts  pain  without  intermission :  And  this  is  some- 
IIbks  the  purpose  of  God  in  his  painful  providences  here  on 
eirth :  Shall  I  rise  yet  higher  and  say,  that  this  was  one  great 
dnign  in  tiie  eye  of  God,  when  it  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise  his 
bnt  beloved  Son,  and  put  him  under  the  impressions  of  extreme 
^D ;  Is.  liii.  10.  viz.  to  discover  to  the  world  the  abominable 
nil  that  was  iu  sin  ?  While  Jesus  stood  in  the  stead  of  sinners, 
Ibeo  All  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even  to  deaths  and  he 
RK0/  drops  of  blood;  Luke  xxii.  44.  under  the  pressure  of  bis 
fioaies,  to  let  the  world  sec  what  the  sin  of  man  had  deserved  : 
uid  sometimes  God  smites  his  own  children  in  this  world  with 
martiog  strokes  of  correction,  when  they  have  indulged  any 
in'quity,  to  shew  the  world  that  God  hates  sin  in  his  own  people 
vkeresoever  he  finds  it,  and  to  bring  his  children  back  again  Ut 
be  paths  of  righteousness. 

But  **  in  the  heavenly  state  tliere  are  no  iaults  to  pnnish> 
»  follies  to  jchastise."  Jesus  our  surety  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
u  soffered  those  sorrows  which  made  atonement  for  sin^  and 
hat  anguish  of  his  holy  soul,  and  the  blood  of  his  cross,  have 
atisfied  the  demands  of  God  ;  so  that  with  honour  he  can  pardon 
en  thousand  penitent  criminals,  and  provide  an  inheritance  oi 
ase  and  blessedness  for  them  for  ever.  When  once  we  are  dis« 
riaaed  from  this  body,  the  spirit  is  thoroughly  sanctified,  and 
bere  is  no  fire  of  purgatory  needful  to  buru  out  the  remains  of 
in :  Those  foolish  invented  flames  are  but  false  fire,  kindled  by 
be  priests  of  Rome  to  fright  the  souls  of  the  dying,  anil  to 
(Qecie  money  put  of  them  to  purchase  so  many  vain  and  idit 
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niasses  to  relieve  the  souk  of  the  dead.  Upon  oor  aetiiil  ns 
lease,  from  tins  flesh  and  blood,  neitber  the  guilt  nor  Ibepowe 
of  sin  sliail  attend  tbo  saints  in  their  flight  to  heaven:  All  tb 
spirits  that  arrive  there  are  made  perfect  in  holiikess  without  nev 
scourges,  and  commence  a.  state  of  felicity  that  shall  never  be  ia* 
temipted. 

3.  God  has  appointed  pain  in  this  world,  ^  to  exercise  am 
try  the  virtues  and  the  graces  of  his  people.'*  As  gold  i 
thrown  ihto  the  fire  to  prove  and  try  how  pure  it  is  from  an; 
coarse  alloy,  so  the  children  of  God  are  sometimes  left  for  a  sea 
son  in  the  furnace  of  sufferings,  partly  to  refine  them  from  thei 
dross, -and  partly  to  discover  their  ptirity  and  their  subatantii 
weight  and  worth. 

Sometimes  ^'  God  lays  smarting  pain  with  his  own  hand 
on  the  flesh  of  his  people,  on  purpose  to  try  their  graces :  Who 
we  endure  the  pain  withont  murmuring  at  providence,  then  it  i 
we  come  off  conquerors.  Christian  submission  and  silence  unde 
the  hand  of  Cbci  is  one  way  to  victory.  J  was  dumb,  says  Ds 
vid,  and  opened  not  my  month,  because  thou  didst  it ;  Ps.  xxxh 
9.  Our  love  to  God,  our  resignation  to  his  will,  our  holy  forti 
tude  and  our  patience  find  a  proper  trial  in  such  smarting  ses 
sous.  Perhnps  when  some  severe  pain  first  seizes  and  surprize 
us,  we  find'  otzrsel ves  like  a  vild  bull  in  a  net,  and  all  the  power 
of  nature  arc  thfbwn  into  tumult  and  disquietude,  so  that  w 
have  no  possession  of  our  own  spirits;  but  when  the  hand  c 
God  has  continued  us  a  while  under  this  diviuo  discipline,  w 
learn  to  bow  down  to  his  sovereignty,  we  lie  at  his  footstoc 
calm  and  composed :  He  brings  our  haughty  and  reluctant  spi 
rits  down  to  his  foot,  and  makes  us  lie  humble  in  the  dust,  an 
we  wait  with  patience  the  hour  of  his  release.  Rom.  v.  3,  4 
Tribulation  rcorkcth  patience,  and  patience  under  tribulatio 
gives  us  exptrience  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  people,  an 
makes  our  way  to  a  confirmed  hope  in  his  love.  The  evidenc 
of  otu*  various  graces  grows  brighter  and  stronger  under  a  smart 
ins^  rod,  till  we  are  settled  in  a  joyful- confidence,  and  the  sou 
rests  in  God  himself.  Sometimes  be  has  permitted  evil  angel 
to  put  the  flesli  to  pain,  for  the  trial  of  his  children  ;  so  Job  wa 
smitten,  n;// A  sore  boils  from  head  to  foot  by  the  malice  of  Satan 
at  the  permission  of  God ;  but  he  knows  the  way  that  J  take,  say 
thisjioly  man,  and  when  he  has  tried  me  I  shall  come /onh  a 
gold;  Jorrni/.  foot  hat/i  Iheld  his  steps,  through  all  these  triah 
ncithir  have  I  gone  back  from  the  comn^andmtnt  of  his  lips 
Job  xxiii.  JO-^12. 

>'At  other  times  '^  he  suffers  wicked  men  to  spend  their  owi 
malice,  and  to  inflict  dreadful  pains  on  his  own  children  :"'  Loo! 
back  to  the  years  of  ancient  persecution  in  the  land  of  Israc 
uuder  Jewish  or  heathen  tyrants ;  review  the- auuals  of  Grei 
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;  look  o^er  tho  seas  into  popish  kinffdoms ;  take  a  Tiew 
if  the  «iiffaed. courts  of  inquisition  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ; 
kUdiho  weapons,  the  scourges,  the  racks,  the  machines  of 
tetprfrand  engines  of  cruelty,  devised  by  the  barbarous  and  in- 
hnso  wit  jof  men,  to  constrain  the  saints  to  renounce  their  faith, 
isddisboDour  their  Saviour.  See  the  slow  fires  where  the  inar« 
tfn  Jiave  been  roasted  to  death  with  lingering  torment :  These 
ireseasopa  of  terrible  trial  indeed,  whereby  the  malice  of  Satan 
lod  antidirist  would  force  the  servants  of  God,  and  the  followers 
rf  the  Lamb,  into  sinful  compliances  with  their  idolatry,  or  a 
deiertiqo  of  their  post  of  duty :  But  the  Spirit  of  God  has  sup- 
ported his  children  to  bear  a  glorious  testimony  to  pure  and  un' 
iifikd.  religion ;  and  they  have  seemed  to  mock  the  rage  of  their 
tormentors,  to  defy  all  the  stings  of  pain,  and  triumphed  over 
ill  their  vian  attempts,  to  compel  them  to  sin  against  their  God. 

Qne  would  sometimes  be  ready  to  wonder,  that  a  God  of 
isfinit^  mercy  and  compassion  should  suffer  bis  own  d^ar  child- 
rea  to  be  tried  in  so  terrible  a  manner  as  this ;  but  unsearchable 
wiidoflD  is  with  him,  and  he  does  not  give  an  account  to  men  of 
iD  the  reasons  and  the  rules  of  his  conduct  This  has  been  hia 
Biethod  of  providence  with  his  saints  at  speciul  seasons,  under 
tbo  Jewish  and  the  christian  dispensations,  and  perhaps  under 
ill  the  dispensations  of  God  to  men,  from  the  days  of  Cain  and 
Abel  to  the  present  hour.  Our  blessed  Lord  has  given  us  many 
Wirnings  of  it  in  his  word  by  his  own  mouth,  and  by  all  his  three 
sposlles,  Paul,  Peter,  and  John  :  Thej/  thai  will  live  ftodly  in 
Ckrist  JesuSf  shall  suffer  persecution ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12.  Fhuik  it 
M  strange  therefore  concerning  the  fiery  trial ;  1  Pet.  iv.  12« 
Tkc  deviif  by  his  wicked  agents,  shall  east  some  of  you  into  pri* 
loi,  that  ye  may  be  tried  ;  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten 
tkj/Sf  hit  fear  none  of  the  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer:  Be 
thou  faithful  unto  deaths  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life; 
ReT.ii.  10. 

Bi|t  blessed  be  God,  that  this  world  is  the  only  state  of  such 
tritli.  As  soon  as  the  state  of  probation  is  finished,  the  state  of 
reoompence  begins.  Such  hard  and  painful  exercises  to  try  tho 
virtues  of  the  saints,  have  no  place  in  that  world  which  was  not 
mide  for  a  itage  of  trial  and  conflict,  but  a  palace  of  glorious 
reward.  ^^  Heaven  is  the  place  where  crowns  and  prizes  are 
diitribnted  to  all  those  blessed  ones  who  have  endured  tempta" 
tum^^  aud  who  have  been  found  faithful  to  the  death.  These 
iharp  and  dreadful  combats  with  pain,  have  no  place  among  con^ 
querprs,  who  have  finished  their  warfare,  and  have  begun  their 
triumph. 

4.  '^  Pain  is  sent  us  by  the  hand  of  providence  to  teach  Uf 
many  a  lesson  both  of  truth  and  duty,  which  perhaps  we  should 
Bever  have  learned  ao  well  without  it"    This  sharp  seuaation 
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awakens  oar  best  powers  to  attend  to  those  truths  and  duti 
whiclj  we  tiiok  less  notice  of  before  :  Inf  the  time  of  perftet  ea 
.we  arc  ready  to  let  thetn  lie  neglected  or  fbrgotleiiy  till  Godo 
great  niaster  takes  h\i  tod  in  hand  for  our  instruction. 

Sect.^IV. — ^And  this  leads  me  to  the  fourth  general  liei 
of  my  discourse,  and  that  is,  to  enquire  what  are  those  spiritu 
lessons  which  may  be  learned  on  earth,  firom  the  pains .  we  lia* 
suffered,  or  may  suffer  in  the  flesh.  I  shall  divide  them  into  U 
aorts,  Tiz.  Lessons  of  instruction  in  useful  truths,  and  lessons 
duty,  or  practical  Christianity ;  and  there  are  many  of  each  Ui 
with  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  this  world  may  be  bett 
acquainted,  by  the  actual  sensations  of  pain,  than  any  oth 
way.  in  this  world,  I  Bay,  and  in  this  only  ;  for  in  heaven  mo 
of  tliese  lessons  of  doctrine  and  practice  are  utterly  needless 
|be  taught,  eidier  because  they  have  been  so  perfectly  well  knov 
to  all  its  inhabitants  before,  and  their  present  situation  makes 
Trnpossible  to  forget  them ;  or  they  shall  be  let  into  the  full 
knowledge  of  them  in  heaven  in  a  fkr  superior  way  of  instru 
tion,  and  without  any  such  uneasy  discipline.  And  this  I  abi 
evidently  make  appear,'  when  I  have  first  enumerated  all  the 
general  lessons  both  of  truth  and  dutv,  and  sheWn  how  wiac 
the  great  Ood  has  appointed  them  to  be  taught  here  on  earl 
under  the  scourge  and  the  wholesome  discipline  of  pain  in  c1 
flesh. 

I.  '^  The  lessons  of  instrpction  here  on  earth,  or  the  osel 
truths,'*  are  such  as  these : 

1.  Pain  teaches  us  feelingly  ^*  what  feeble  creatures  wc  ai 
and  how  entirely  dependent  on  God  our  Maker  for  every  ho 
and  moment  pf  ease."  We  are  naturally  wild  and  wanton  ore 
tures,  and  especially  in  the  season  of  youth,  our  gayer  powc 
are  gadding  abroad  at  the  call  of  every  temptation  ;  but  wh* 
God  sends  his  arrows  iitto  our  fteshf  he  arrests  us  on  a  sudde 
and  teaches  us  that  we  are  but  men,  poor  feeble  dying  creature 
soon  crushed,  and  sinking  under  his  hand.  We  are  ready 
exult  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  when  animal  nature,  in  its  prir 
of  strength  and  glory,  raises  our  pride,  arid  supports  us  in  a  sc 
of  self-sufficiency  ;  we  are  so  vain  and  foolisli  as  tQ  imagine  o 
thing  can  hurt  us :  But  when  the  pain  of  a  little  nerve  seizes  i 
and  we  feel  the  acute  twinges  of  it,  we  are  made  to  oonf^s  th 
bur  flesh  is  not  irony  nor  our  bones  brass ;  that  we  arc  by  i 
means  the  lords  of  ourselves,  or  sovereigns  over  our  own  nature 
We  cannot  remove  the  least  degree  of  pain,  till  the  Lord  wl 
lent  it  takes  off  his  hand,  and  commands  the  smart  to  cease, 
the  torture  fix  itself  but  in  a  finger  or  a  toe,  or  in  the  little  ncr 
of  a  tooth,  what  intense  agonies  may  it  create  in  us,  and  that  bi 
yond  all  the  relief  of  mraieines,  till  the  moment  wherein  G< 
ahall  give  us  ease.    This  lesson  of  the  frailty  of  human  natii 
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noli  be  lome  time  written  upon  onr  hearts  in  deep  and  smarting 
dbmcterSy  by  intense  pain,  before  we  have  learned  it  well ;  anc| 
Ais  gives  us,  for  time  to  come,  a  happy  guard  against  our  pride 
ind  vanity.     Ps.  xxxix.  10.  When  David  felt  the  stroke  of  the 

riind  of  God  upon  him,  and  con-ected  him  with  sharp  rehukes 
ftrhis  iniquity,  he  makes  a  humble  address  to  God,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  his  *  beauCy,  and  all  the  boasted  excellencies  of 
lesli  and  blood,  consume  away  like  a  moth :  surely  every  man  is 
ranilyP^  Ps.  xxxix.  10,  11. 

S.  The  next  useful  truth  in  which  pain  instructs  us,  is,  '^  the 
great  evil  that  is  contained  in  the  nature  of  sin,  because  it  is  the 
occasion  of  such  intense  pain  and  misery  to  human  nature.^^  I 
grant,  I  have  hinted  this  before,  but  1  would  have  it  more  pow« 
erfully  impressed  upon  our  spiaits,  and  therefore  I  introduce  it 
iiere  again  in  this  part  of  my  discourse  as  a  spiritual  lesson,  which 
ve  learn  under  the  discipline  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

It  is  true  indeed  tliai  innocent  nature  was  made  capable  of 
pUD  in  the  first  Adam,  and  the  innocent  nature  of  the  man  Jeaua 
Christ  suffered  acute  pain,  when  he  came  in  the  likenesa  of  sin- 
fbl  flesh  :  BAt  if  Adam  had  continued  in  bis  state  of  innocence, 
it  it  a  great  question  with  me,  whether  be  or  his  children  would 
bive  actually  tasted  or  felt  what  acute  pain  is ;  I  mean  such  pain 
as  we  now  suffer,  such  as  makes  us  so  far  unhappy,  and  such  as 
ive  cannot  immocliately  relieve.  It  may  be  granted,  that  natural 
hanger,  and  thirst,  and  weariness  after  labour,  would  have  car- 
ried in  tliem  some  degrees  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  even  in  the 
nate  of  innocence  ;  but  these  are  necessary  to  awaken  nature  to 
teek  food  and  rest,  and  to  put  the  man  in  mind  to  supply  his  na- 
taral  wants  ;  and  man  might  have  immediately  relieved  them 
himself,  for  the  supplies  of  case  were  at  hand,  and  these  sort  of 
uneasinesses  were  abundantly  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  rest 
and  food,  and  perhaps  they  were  in  some  measure  necessary  to 
make  food  and  rest  pleasant. 

But  surely  if  sin  hjid  never  been  known  in  our  world,  all  the 
paio  that  arises  from  inward  diseases  of  nature,  or  from  outward 
vioieQcc,  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  human  race,  an  unknown 
evil  among  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  among  the  holy  angels,  the 
SODS  of  God.  '.riierc  had  been  no  distempers  or  acute  )>aii!S  to 
meet  young  babes  at  tlunr  entrance  into  this  world  ;  no  maladies 
to  attend  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  through  the  Journey 
of  life  ;  and  they  should  have  been  translated  to  some  higher  and 
happier  region,  without  death,  and  without  pain. 

It  was  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  ertV, 
that  acquainted  Adam  and  his  oft*<»pring  with  the  evil  of  pain.  Or 
if  pain  could  have  attacked  innocence  in  any  form  or  degree,  it 
would  have  been  but  in  a  way  of  trial,  to  exercise  and  illustrate 
his  virtues  ;  and  if  he  had  endured  the  test,  and  continued  inno- 
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cent,  I  am  Batiiirieil  be  shnuhl  never  felt  any  paJii  fvliich  ttbs  not 
over-baUnced  with  superior  pleasure,  or  abundantly  rwompcDsed 
by  succeeding  rewardti  and  saiis faction ■■  I 

Some  i>erson9  indeed   have  sujiposed  it  witliin  the  readl  of     I 
the  sovereignty  of  God  to  afflict  and  torment  a  siiileaa  creature :    J 
Yet  1  ttiink  it  is  liardlj    consimtent   wiiti  bis   goodneas,  or  tui    i 
equity,  to  constrain  an  innocent  being,  nbicli  has  no  nin,  to  suffer 
pain  nitlioul  bis  own  consent,  and    witliout  giving   tbat  crealuM      | 
equal  OP  superior  pleasure  as  a  recompence.  Bolb  those  were  ibe 
cue  in  tbe  sufTerings  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  liisbumao  uature, 
Tvbo  nas  pprfectly  innocent  :  It  was  vritb  his  oitu  consent  that  be 
eave  bimself  up  to  be  a  sacrifice,  when   it  pleased  the  Father  to 
bruise  kim  andput  him  togritf ;  Is.liii.  10.  and  God    rewarded 
biin  wilb  trnnscendcnt  honours  and  Joys  after  bis  passion,  ke  ex- 
alted him  to  /lis  oa-ii  righl-hand  and  his  throne,  and  gave  him  au- 
thoriiy  ovtr  ail  thingi. 

.  In  general,  tberefbre,  weliaYe  lufGcient  reawn  to  wj^djiit 
u  SIR  brought  in  death  into  human  natare,  w  it  W|a  da  th^ 
brought  in  pain  also  ;  and  wheresoeter  there  it  may  pain  anflind 
amoog  the  sons  and  daughter!  of  men,  I  am  anra.wa  nia;f  vin- 
Inre  to  assert  boldly,  tbat  the  auffem  may  learn  the  evil  of  lia. 
Btcb  the  Sod  of  God  bimadf,  wheo  he  Hiflered  paiB  id  hia  bbd|, 
'  u  well  aa  anguish  in  hia  ipirit,  haa  told  ua,  by  hi*  uioittea,  oSfL 
ma  voa  were  the  causes  of  it ;  he  kore  our  tint  in  nit  amn  ftoAL 
on  the  tree,  and  for  our  iniouitia  kt  awi  bruited^  ao  amy*  lai^^^ 
the  prophet;  la.  riii.5.  aDdtoapeaka  Peter  the  apoatle;' 1  Pet. 

,  And  H>metimeetheprafideDce  of  God  ia  pleated  to  point 
oat  to  us  the  particular  sin  we  are  guilty  of  by  the  special  pniiiri^ 
inent  which  he  inflicta.  in  Pa.  ovii.  17,  IB.  Fooh  are  aaid  (a  M 
^afflicted,  tbat  ia  aith  paiti  and  aicluieaa  beeaute  of  their  /rafu^gi-w* 
aiOTU  of  riot  and  intemperance ;  their  toul  abnon  all  tnanntr  tf 
meotf  and  they  draw  near  to  the  gatet  of  death.  Sickoeaa  aoA 
paiD.o*er-baluiceallthe  pleasure!  of  luxury  in  meats  and  drinks, 
knd  make  the  epicure  pay  dear  for  the  elegance  of  hia  palate,  and. 
the  Bweet  reKab  of  iiis  monels  or  hia  cups.  The  drunkard  in  bia 
debnudin,  b  preparing  some  amarting  pain  for  bia  own  paniib- 
tnaot.  And  let  tis  alfbe  ao  wise  as  to  learn  tbia  lesson  dj  the 
pains  we  feel,  tbat  ain  which  introdooed  them  into  the  world  k  an 
abotninable  thing  in  (be  sight  of  God,  because  it  protdtea  lum 
to  use  'such  smarting  strokea  of  distspliDe  in  order  to  recoTerni 
from  oar  tolly,  and  to  rednce  lu  back  agiin  to  the  patha  of  rigbte- 


"Oiileaaedsnoart!  Ohappy.paia,  tbat  belpa  to  uAen  tba 
heart  of  a  sinner,  and  melta  il  (o  r^oeiTe  divine  tostroction,  whidi 
befiwe  was  liard  as  iron,  and  attended  to  no  divine  couasdl  I  W<u 
■re  ready  to  wander  from  God,  and  forget  hint  anwagat  thv^ 
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■bidii  tod  yeart  of  ease  and  pleasure  ;  but  wben  the  soul  ia 
adled  in  this  furnace  of  painful  suffering's,  it  more  easily  receivea 
MNoe  dWine  stampi  some  lasting  impression  of  truth,  which  the 
words  of  the  preacher  and  the  book  of  God  had  before  inculcat« 
cd  without  snccess,  and  repeated  almost  in  vain.  Happy  is  the 
asil  that  learns  this  lesson  thoroughly,  and  gains  a  more  lasting 
acquaintance  miU  the  evil  of  sin,  and  abhorrence  of  it,  under 
the  smarting  strokfj  of  the  hand  of  God.  Blessed  is  the  man 
wham  ihoH  correctest,  O  Lordy  and  teachesi  him  the  truth*  that 
sre  uritten  in  thy  laxc ;    Ps.  xciv.  J  2. 

3.  Pain  in  the  flesli  teaches  us  also  '^  how  dreadfully  this 
great  Gh>d  can  punish  sin  and  sinners  when  he  pleases,  in  this 
world,  ur  in  the  other.*'  It  is  written  in  the  song  of  Moses,  the 
man  of  God  ;  Ps.  xc.  11.  According  to  thy  fear  ^  so  is  thy 
wrath,  that  is,  the  displeasure  and  anger  of  tJie  blessed  God  b 
It  terrible  as  we  can  fear  it  to  be  ;  and  he  can  inflict  on  us  sudi 
islense  pains  and  agonies,  whose  distressing  smart  we  may  learn 
by  feeling  a  little  of  them.  Unknown  multiplications  of  racking 
pun,  lengthened  out  beyond  years  and  ages,  is  part  of  the  de- 
vription  of  hellish  torments,  and  the  other  part  lies  in  the  bitter 
twinges  of  conscience,  and  keen  remorse  of  soul  for  our  past  ini- 

Eities,  hut  without  all  hope.  Behold  a  man  under  a  sharp  fit  of 
gout  or  stone,  which  wrings  the  groans  from  his  heart,  and 
teirsfrom  his  eye-lids  ;  this  is  the  hand  of  Uod  in  the  present 
world,  where  there  arc  many  mixuires  of  divine  goodness  ;  but 
if  ever  we  should  be  f>o  wilfully  unhappy  as  to  be  plunged  into 
those  regions  wher''  i\w  almighty  vengeance  of  God  reigns,  with- 
oat  one  beam  of  4i:viue  light  or  love,  this  must  be  dreadful  in- 
deed. //  is  uj'iarfiU  thing  to  fait  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God  :  Ileb.  x.  31.  to  be  banished  far  off  from  all  that  is  lioly  and 
kipjiy,  and  to  be  contincd  to  that  dark  dungeon,  that  place  of 
torture,  tffere  the  gnawing  worm  of  conscience  never  dies^  and 
where  the  fire  oi  divine  anger  is  never  quenched  ;  Mark  jx.  48. 

We  who  who  are  made  up  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  inter- 
woven with  many  nerves  and  muscles,  and  membranes,  may 
lesro  a  little  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  if  we  reflect  that  every 
serve,  muscle,  and  membrane  of  the  body  is  capable  of  giving 
us  most  sharp  and  painful  sensations.  We  may  be  wounded  in 
every  sensible  part  of  nature  ;  smart  and  anguish  may  enter  ia 
^  every  pore,  an<l  make  almost  every  atom  of  our  constitution 
tui  iustrument  of  our  anguish.  Fearfully  ajul  rconderfully  ree 
(^reformed;  Ps.  cxxxix.  14.  indcecf,  capable  of  pain  all  over 
Uv ;  and  if  a  Go<i  should  see  fit  to  punish  sin  to  its  full  desert,  and 
peaelrate  every  atou)  of  our  nature  with  pain,  what  surprising 
iDd  intolerable  misery  must  that  be  ?  And  if  God  should  raise 
tbewickcil  out  of  their  graves  to  dwell  in  such  sort  of  bodies 
•gsio,  uD  purpose  to  shew  his  just  anger  against  sin  in  ttieir  puu- 
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ishmeot,  bow  dreadful,  beyond  expression,  must  their  ugubhb 
through  (he  lon^  ages  of  eternity  ?  God  can  form  OTen  mui 
bodies  for  immortality,  and  can  sustain  them  to  endure  everlaatiB 
agonies. 

Let  us  think  again,  that  when  the  hand  of  our  Creator  send 
paid  into  our  flesh  we  cannot  avoid  it,  we  cannot  fly  from  it,  'm 
i^rry  it  with  us  wlieresoever  we  go  :  His  arrows  stick  fast  in  v 
and  we  cannot  shake  them  off ;  oftentimes  it  appears  that  we  es 
find  no  relief  from  creatures  :  And  if  by  the  destruction  of  oai 
selves,  that  is,  of  these  bodies,  we  plunge  ourselves  into  tl 
world  of  spirits  at  once,  we  shall  find  the  same  God  of  boline 
and  vengeance  there,  who  can  pierce  our  souls  with  uoknovi 
sorrows,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  all  that  we  felt  in  the  fles 
If  I  make  my  bed  in  the  gravc^  Lord  thou  art  there ;  Ps.  cxxii 
0.  thy  hand  of  justice  and  punishment  would  find  me  out. 

What  a  formidable  thing  it  is  to  such  creatures  as  we  are, 
have  God,  our  maker  for  our  enemy  ?  That  God,  who  has  i 
tlie  tribes  of  pain  and  disease,  and  the  innumerable  host  of  mi 
ladies  at  his  command  !  He  fills  the  air  in  which  we  breati 
with  fevers  and  pestilences  as  often  as  he  will :  The  gout  and  tl 
stone  arrest  and  seize  us  by  his  order,  and  stretch  us  upon  a  b< 
of  pain  :  Rheumatisms  and  cholics  come  and  go  wheresoever  I 
sends  them,  and  execute  his  anger  against  criminals.  He  kee] 
in  his  hand  all  the  various  springs  of  pain,  and  every  invisib 
rack  that  can  torment  the  head  or  members,  the  bowels  or  tl 
joints  of  man  :  He  sets  them  at  their  dreadful  work  when  ai 
where  he  pleases.  Let  the  sinner  tremble  at  the  name  of  fa 
power  ana  terror,  who  can  fill  both  flesh  and  spirit  with  thrillii 
agonies ;  and  yet  he  never  punishes  beyond  what  our  iniquiti 
deserve.  How  necessary  is  it  for  such  sinful  and  guilty  beinj 
as  we  are,  whose  natures  ar^  capable  of  such  constant  and  acu 
sensations  of  pain,  to  have  the  God  of  nature  our  friend  and  oi 
reconciled  God  ? 

4.  When  we  feel  the  acute  pains  of  nature,  we  may  leai 
something  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  love  of  Chrii 
even  the  Son  of  God,  that  glorious  Spirit,  who  took  u|m 
him  flesh  and  blood  for  our  sakes,  that  he  might  be  capab 
of  pain  and  dcatli,  though  he  had  never  sinned.  He  endtin 
intense  anguish,  so  make  atonement  for  our  crimes.  Becau 
the  children  whom  he  came  to  save  from  misery  were  pa 
takers  of  flesh  and  bloody  he  also  himself  took  part  of  ti 
same,  that  he  might  sufler  in  the  flesh,  and  by  his  sufferin 
put  away  our  sins  )  Hcb.  ii.  14.  Happy  was  he  in  his  F 
ther's  bosom,  and  the  delight  of  his  soul  through  many  loi 
ages  before  his  incarnation  :  But  he  condescended  to  be  bo 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fleshy  that  he  might  feel  such  smi 
and  sorrows  as  our  sins  had  exposed  us  to.    His  innocent  ai 
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My  aoul  was  incapable  of  auch  aort  of  sufierioga  till  be  put  on- 
An  cbthing  of  humao  nature,  and  became  a  aurety  for  sinful 
periihiog  creatures. 

Let  us  survey  his  suflTerini^  a  little.  He  waa  born  !• 
Mrrow,  and  trained  up  through  the  common  uneasy  drcum- 
Minces  of  the  infant  and  childish  state  till  he  grew  up  to  man: 
What  pains  did  attend  Iiim  in  hunger  and  thirat,  and  weari- 
sesSy  while  he  travelled  on  foot  from  city  to  city,  through  wilda 
•sd  deaartSy  where  there  was  no  food  nor  rest  ?  I'Ae  Son  of 
mam  sometimes  wanted  the  common  bread  of  nature,  nor  had 
ke  where  to  lay  his  head.  What  uneasy  sensations  was  he 
apoaed  to,  when  he  was  buffeted^  whcu  he  waa  smitten  om 
tke  cheeky  when  his  tender  flesh  was  scourged  with  whipsj  and 
kis  temples  were  crowned  with  thornsj  when  his  hands  and 
his  feet  ^ere  barbarously  torn  with  rude  nails,  and  fastened 
I0  the  cross,  where  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  hung  on  those 
wounds  ?  And  what  man  or  angel  can  tell  the  inward  an- 
guish, when  his  soul  zpas  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death,  and 
the  conflicta  and  agonies  of  his  spirit  forced  out  the  drops  of 
bloody  sweat  through  every  pore.  It  was  by  the  extreme  torture 
of  his  nature  that  he  was  sup|K)8cd  to  expire  on  the  cross;  these 
were  the  pangs  of  his  atonement  and  agonies  that  expiated  the 
lias  of  men. 

^'  O  blessed  Jesus  !  what  manner  of  sufferings  were  these  ? 
And  what  manner  of  love  was  it  that  willingly  gave  up  thy  sa* 
ored  nature  to  sustain  them  ?  And  what  was  the  design  of  them, 
hit  to  deliver  us  from  the  wrath  of  God  in  hell,  to  save  our 
leili  and  spirit  from  eternal  anguish  and  distress  there  ?  Why 
wss  he  made  such  a  curse  for  us^  hut  that  he  might  redeem  u$ 
from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  Gal.  iii.  18.  and  the  just  puuiah- 
awat  of  our  own  iniquities  V* 

Let  us  carry  our  thoughts  of  his  love,  and  our  benefit  by  it, 
etone  step  further  :  Was  it  not  by  these  sorrows,  and  this  pain- 
id  paasion,  that  he  provided  for  us  this  very  heaven  of  happi- 
ness, where  we  shall  be  for  ever  freed  from  all  pain  ?  Were 
they  not  all  endured  by  him  to  procure  a  paradise  of  pleaaure,  a 
aiausion  of  everlasting  peace  and  joy  for  guilty  creatures,  who 
had  merited  everlasting  pain  ?  Was  it  not  by  these  his  agoniea 
10  the  mortal  body  which  he  assumed,  that  he  purchased  for 
esch  of  us  a  glorified  body,  strong  and  immortal  as  his  owa 
when  he  rose  from  the  dead,  a  bodv  which  has  no  seeds  of  dis- 
ease or  pain  in  it,  no  springs  ot  mortality  or  death  ?  May 
glory,  honour  and  praise,  with  supreme  pleasure,  ever  attend 
tile  sacred  person  of  onr  Redeemer,  whose  sorrows  and  anguish 
of  flesh  and  spirit  were  equal  to  our  miseryi  and  to  hia  own 
eompaasion. 

5.  Another  lesson  Which  we  are  taught  by  thebng  and  tire* 
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«i]  ivurili  of  lite  word  w 
rhich  can  g\ve  tUf  kindew- 
Ihe   an^oiili  of  naiurv^' 
/  of  the  oovenBiit  of  gmee.  wWclia 
I  strenglbeoed  tbe  feeblest  puTex  nf  liiiiima  nature 
to iwar  iBtenM  MiireriDgs  in  the  body,  itid  wliicli  HMiiciities  iltvnai 
dl  to  oar  wlvaDtagc.    PHint'ul  and  tiresonifl  nuladio  tMoh  iw  !•■ 
fciprote  the  promiBet  to  valuable  purpoHes,   and  (bo  jwiiiiiiw^ 
fhk*  awty  buf  (he  amtri  of  our  paina  by  (lie  senaationa  of  diria^ 
]oTe  let  into  the  soul.     We  read  of.  philosophf  rs  aud    home*  i^ 
■ome  MDcieDl  hiilorieat  who  could  endure  pwo  by  diut  of  re—oa  ■ 
iagt  by  ■  pride  of  ibur  aoieoce,  by  no  obalinacyof  heart,  or  b^* 
DMurel  courage  ;  but  ft  cbrUlias  takea  the  word  of  ft  pfomiM^ 
•Dd  liM  dowD  upon  it  in  tbs  midit  of  iutenaa  paina  of  iM\urc  t. 
ftod  the  pleasure  Of  devottoo  HippUes  bim  with  such  ewe,  tlnt^ 
■11  the  reaaODiDKs  of  pbilowphy,  ftll  the  ooorfts*  of  iwUire,  alL 
the  aoodynes  of  tnedKioe,  ftod  soothing  pluatera  bftve  ^itempteiL 
without  succeie.  When  a  child  of  God  can  read  his  Father's  Iova 
ia  ft  promise,  and  by  searching  into  the  qualificalioDs  of  hU  owb 
■oal,  can  lay  faster  bold  of  it  by  a  living  faith,  the  rage  of  bit 
pais  is  muob  allayed,  and  made  half  easy.    A  prombe  is  a  avreet 
aoucb  to  rest  ft  huiguiahing  body  in  the  midst  of  pains,  ftiKl  ft  soft 
repose  for  the  head  or  beart-acbe. 

Tha  sUMca  pretended  to  give  ease  to  pain,  by  petaDadiag 
tteoMelTea  there  wasnoeTilinit'j  as  tbouKfathanaeroiiiisaftflriag 
ol  things  imUd  destroy  their  nature :  But  the  ohriatias,  by  a 
aweet  subnuHioa  1o  tlie  evil  wbidi  bis  heavenly  Father  ioflma 
apon  bis  flesh,  reposes  himself  at  the  foot  of  God  oo  (ba  oo*s> 
nattt  ot  grace,  aod  bears  the  wounds  and  the  smart  with  iDMb 
more  serenity  and  honour.  "  It  is  my  heavenly  Father  that 
scourges  me,  and  I  know  he  designs  me  no  hurt,  though  ba  ftUa 
oiy-fleah  with  present  pain  :  His  own  preseuce,  and  tlie  seoae  of 
liii  loTe,  soften  the  anguish  of  all  tbftt  i  feel  :  He  bids  ma  not 
field  to  fear,  for  wmb  /  pa$s  through  Ike  Jiret  he  ttstf  A* 
vitk  nuj  ftnd  he  that  loved  me,  and  died  fur,  me,  has  suBfar- 
ad  greater  Borrows  and  more  anguish  on  my  account,  than  what 
he.Cftlb  me  to  bear  under  the  rtrukes  of  his  wise  aod  holy 
^atapUn*  t  He  has  left  his  word  with  me  as  an  universal  lua- 
didna  to  relieve  me  under  all  my  auguiah,  tilt  he  shall  bring 
ma  to  those  mansions  on  high,  where  sorrows  and  paina  ara 
ftiuidiiomore." 

0..  Anguishand  pain  of  nature  here  on  earth  teaoh  tis  "  tlia 
AUellenef  and  uso  of  the  meroy-aqat  io  heaven,  and  the  admira* 
Me  privilege  of  prayer,"  Even  the  sooa  of  mere  nature  are 
fsady  lo  think  if  God  at  audi  ft  aeaaon ;.  and  they  who  never 
pmyed  before,  pour  ait  a  prtg/tr  'brjqrthimtehen  kit  ehaMtMMf 
ftif  w  vpon  them }  h-  %%y'u  Wt    A   hour  of  twinj^ng  and 
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fermenliDg  paiiiy  whea  creatares  and  medicines  cfto  give  no  re- 
lief, drives  them  to  the  throne  of  God  to  try  whether  he  will 
rdieve  them  or  do.     But  much  more  delightful  is  it  for  a  child 
of  God  that  has  been  used  to  address  the  throne  of  grace,  to 
roB  thither  with  pleasure  and  hope,  and  to  spread  all  his  anguish 
before  the  face  of  his  heavenly  Father.      The    blessed  God 
built   this    mercy-seat    for  his  people  to  bring  all  th«r 
tliither,   and  spread  them   before  his  eyes  in  all  their 
wnarting  circumstances,  and  he  has  been  often  pleased  to  speak 
m  word  of  relief. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  dwelt  in  flesh  and  bloodi 

prac^sed  this  part  of  religion  with  holy  satisfaction  and  success. 

.Being  in  an  agony  he   praj/ed  more  earnestluy    and  an  angel 

m^as  sent  to  strengthen  and  comfort  hitn.    Luke  xxii,  43,  44. 

This  was  the  relief  of  holy  David   in  ancient  times  ;   Ps.  xxv. 

18.     Look  mpon  my  affliction  and  my  pain^   and  pardon    all 

sny  sins,    Ps.  cxvi.  3,  4.     The    sorrows   of   death   compassed 

nUf  and  the  pains  of  helly  or  the  grave  took  hold  of  me ;  then 

called  I  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord;  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee 

deliver  my  soul.    And  wfien  he  found  a  gracious  answer  to  his 

request,  he  acknowledges  the  grace  of  Gbd  therein,  and  charges 

Vis  soul  to  dwell  near  to  God  ;  return  to  thy  rest^  O  my  soul, 

for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee,     I  was  brought 

ke  and  he  helped  me,  he  delivered  my  soul  from  deaths  and  my 

f^iufrom  tears ;  verses  6 — 8. 

But  we  have  stronger  encouragement  than  David  was  ac« 
qusiated  with,  since  it  is  revealed  to  us  that  we  have  a  High- 
prieit  at  this  throne  ready  to  bespeak  all  necessary  relief  for  us 
there ;  Ueb.  ii.  18.  A  High-priest  who  can  be  touched  with 
thejecling  of  our  infirmities,  who  has  sustained  the  same  sor- 
mn  and  pains  in  the  flesh,  who  can  pity  and  relieve  his  people 
osder  their  maladies  and  acutest  anguish  ;  Heb.  iv.  15.  vVhea 
we  groan  and  sigh  under  continued  pains,  they  are  ready  to 
make  nature  weary  and  faint :  We  groan  unto  the  Lord,  who 
kaows  the  language  of  our  frailty  :  Our  High-priest  carries 
e?ery  groan  to  the  mercy-seat :  His  compassion  works  towards 
hit  brethren^  and  he  will  suffer  them  to  continue  no  longer  under 
ttm  discipline  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  best  improvement 
sod  happiness. 

O  bow  much  of  this  sort  of  consolation  has  many  % 
christian  learned  and  tasted,  by  a  holy  intercourse  with  heaven^ 
ia  such  painful  seasons  ?  How  much  has  he  learned  of  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the  pity  and  sympathy 
of  our  great  High-priest  above  ?  Who  would  be  content  to  live 
ia  such  a  painful  world  as  this  is,  without  the  pleasure  and  relief 
of  prayer  ;  who  would  live  without  an  interest  at  this  mercy-seat| 
and  without  the  supporting  friendship  of  this  advooate  at  the 
throne? 
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Thus  I  have  run  over  the  chief  lensons  of  instmction  m 
doctrine,  which  may  be  derived  from  our  senaations  of  pain  here  i : 
tills    world  :    But  there  is  no  need  of  this  sort  of   disciplin 
in  the  blessed  regions  of  heaven  to  teach  the  inhabitanta  aud 
truths. 

They  well  remember  what  feeble  helpless  creatarea  the; 
were,  when  they  dwelt  in  flesh  and  blood ;  but  they  have  pu 
off  those  fleshly  garments  of  mortality,  with  all  its  weakncaaei 
together.  The  suirits  of  the  blessed  know  nothing  of  thosi 
frailties,  nor  shall  the  bodies  of  (he  saints  new  raised  from  th< 
dust,  bring  back  any  of  their  old  iufirmilies  with  them.  Thes< 
blessed  creatures  know  well  how  entirely  dependent  they  are  foi 
all  things  upon  God,  their  Creator,  without  the  need  ofpaini 
and  maladies  to  teach  them,  for  they  live  every  moment  witi 
God,  and  in  a  full  dependence  upon  him  :  They  are  sup|>ortei 
in  their  life  and  all  its  everlasting  blessings,  by  his  iminediat< 
presence,  power,  and  mercy. 

They  have  no  need  of  pain  in  those  fields  or  gardens  o 
pleasure  to  teach  tliein  the  evil  of  sin  ;  they  well  remember  al 
the  sorrows  they  have  passed  through  in  their  mortal  state 
while  they  were  traversing  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  anc 
they  know  that  sin  was  Ihe  cause  of  them  all.  They  see  the  evi 
of  sin  in  the  glass  of  the  divine  holiness,  and  the  hateful  con- 
trariety that  is  in  it  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  discovered  in  th< 
immediate  light  of  all  his  perfections,  his  wisdom,  his  truth  anc 
his  goodness.  They  behold  the  evil  of  sin  in  the  marks  of  th< 
sufllerinffs  of  their  blessed  Saviour  ;  he  appears  in  glory  as  th{ 
Lamb  that  was  slaivy  and  carries  some  memorials  of  his  deati 
about  him,  to  let  the  saints  know  for  ever  what  he  has  suffered  t( 
make  atonement  for  their  sins. 

Nor  have  the  blessed  above  any  need  to  learn  how  dread< 
fully  God  can  punish  sin  and  sinners,  while  they  behold  his  indig* 
nation  going  forth  in  a  long  aud  endless  stream,  to  make  iiu 
wicked  enemies  of  God  in  bell  for  ever  justly  miserable :  Anc 
in  this  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  ^^  the  smoke  of  their  tormenti 
comes  up  before  God  and  his  holy  angels,  and  his  saints  foi 
ever  ;"  Rev.  xiv.  10.  Nor  do  these  happy  beings  stand  in  need 
of  new  sensations  of  pain,  to  teach  them  the  exceeding  great' 
ness  of  the  love  of  Christ,  who  exposed  himself  to  intense  and 
smarting  anguish  both  of  flesh  and  spirit,  to  procure  their  salva* 
tion :  For  while  they  dwell  aroid&t  the  blessedness  of  Uiat  state 
which  the  Redeemer  purchased  with  the  price  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, they  can  never  forget  his  love.  Nor  do  they  want  to  learn 
in  heaven  the  value  of  the  word  of  God  and  his  promises,  bj 
which  they  were  supported  under  their  pains  and  sorrows  in  thii 
mortal  state.  Those  promises  have  been  fuifiiled  to  tliem  partly 
on  earth,  aud  in  a  more  glorious  and  abundant  manner  in  the 
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heavenly  world.  Tliey  relish  the  sweetness  of  all  those  w<»i'ds 
of  mercy,  in  reviewing  the  means  whereby  divine  grace  suMiiin- 
edthem  in  their  former  slate  of  trial,  and  in  the  complete  acoom- 
pEihinent  of  the  best  of  those  promises  in  their  present' situaiiou 
unidst  ten  thousand  endless  blessings. 

And  if  any  of  them  were  too  cold  and  remiss,  and  infrc- 
^oent  in  their  applications  to  the  mercy-seat  by  prayer,  when 
they  were  here  on  earth,  and  stood  in  need  of  chastisement  to 
mue  them  pour  out  their  prayers  to  God,  yet  they  can  never 
ibrget  the  value  of  this  privilege,  while  they  themselves  dwell 
round  about  the  throne^  und  behold  all  their  ancient  sincere  ad« 
dresses  to  the  mercy- seat  answered  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
full  fruition  of  their  present  glories  and  joys.  Praise  is  |>roperly 
the  language  of  heaven,  when  all  their  wants  are  supplied,  and 
their  prayers  on  earth  are  finished  ;  and  whatever  further  dc- 
lires  they  may  have  to  present  before  (jod,  the  throne  of  grace 
is  ever  at  hand,  and  God  himself  is  ever  in  the  midst  of  them  to 
bestow  every  proper  blessing  in  its  season  that  belongs  to  the 
heavenly  world.  Not  oue  of  them  can  any  more  stand  in  need 
of  chastisement  or  painful  exercises  of  the  flesh  to  drive  to  the 
throne  of  God,  while  they  are  at  home  in  their  Father's  bouse, 
and  for  ever  near  him  and  his  all-sufiiciency.  It  is  from  tkeuoe 
they  are  constantly  deriving  immortal  supplies  of  blessedness,  aa 
from  a  spring  that  will  never  fail. 

Sect.  V. — I  proceed  now  to  consider  in  the  last  place, 
what  are  the  *^  practical  lessons  which  pain  may  teach  us  while 
we  are  here  on  earth,  in  our  state  of  probation  and  discipline, 
tad  shall  afterward  make  it  evident,  that  there  is  no  need  of  paiu 
ia  heaven  for  the  same  purposes."' 

1.  The  frequent  returns  of  pain  may  put  us  in  mind  ''  to 
oflbr  to  God  his  due  sacrifices  of  praise  for  the  months  and  years 
of  eaae  which  we  have  enjoyed."  We  are  too  ready  to  forgot 
the  mercy  of  God  herein,  unless  we  are  awakened  by  new  pain- 
fal  aenaations ;  and  when  we  experience  new  relief,  then  our  Zips 
are  opened  with  thankfulness,  and  our  mouth  shews  forth  kin 
praise :  Then  we  cry  out  with  devout  language.  Blessed  be  ihe 
Jiard  that  has  delivered  us!  When  we  have  been  oppressed 
ibr  some  time  with  extreme  anguish,  then  cMie  day,  or  one  hour  of 
ease  filk  the  heart  and  the  tongue  with  thankfulness  ;  ^'  Blessed 
be  the  God  of  nature  that  haa  appointed  medicines  to  restore  our 
ease,  «nd  blessed  be  that  goodness  that  has  given  success  to 
Ihem !"  What  a  rich  mercy  is  it  under  our  acute  torments, 
that  there  are  methods  of  relief  and  healing  found  among  the 
powers  of  nature,  among  the  plants  and  the  herbs,  an<l  the 
mineral  stores  which  are  under  ground  ?  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  in  the  course  of  his  providence  has  given  skill  to  physicians 
to  coonpose  and  to  apply  the  proper  means  of  relief?  Biesi^ed  be 
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that  hand  that  has  planted  every  herb  in  the  field  or  the  gtrdeo, 
and  has  made  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  teein  with  medicine* 
for  the  recovery  of  our  health  and  ease ;  and  blessed  be  his  nnmm 
who  has  rebuked  our  maladies,  who  has  constrained  the  smartiiig 
diseases  to  depart  by  the  use  of  balms  and  balsams  that  are  hap* 
pily  applied  ! 

While  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  common  life,  in  health  of 
body  and  in  easy  circumstances,  we  are  too  often  theaghUess 
of  the  hand  of  (xod,  which  showers  down  these  favours  of  hea- 
ven uppn  us  in  a  long^  and  constant  suc.'ession  ;  but  when  he 
sees  fit  to  touch  us  with  his  fiiiqer,  and  awaken  some  lurkinr 
malady  within  us,  our  ease  vanishes,  our  days  are  restless  ana 
painful,  and  tiresome  nights  of  darkness  pass  over  us  without 
sleep  or  repose.  Then  we  repent  that  we  have  so  long  for* 
gotten  the  God  of  our  mercies;  and  we  learn  to  lift  up  our 
praises  to  the  Lord,  that  every  night  of  our  lives  has  not 
been  restless,  that  every  day  and  hour  has  not  been  a  season 
of  racking  pain.  Blessed  be  the  liord  that  enables  us,  with- 
out anguish  or  uneasiness,  to  fulfil  the  common  business  of 
the  day ;  and  blessed  be  his  hand  that  draws  the  peaceful  cur« 
tains  of  the  night  round  about  us !  And  even  in  the  midst  of 
moderate  pains,  we  bless  his  name  who  gives  us  refreshing 
slumbers ;  and  we  grow  more  careful  to  employ  and  improve 
every  moment  of  returning  ease,  as  the  most  proper  way  of  ex- 
pressing our  tbaukfulness  to  our  almighty  Healer. 

Alas,  what  poor,  sorry,  sinful  creatures  are  we  in  the  pre- 
sent state,  who  want  to  be  taught  the  value  of  our  mercies  by 
the  removal  of  them  !  The  man  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  make, 
and  a  healthy  constitution,  knows  not  the  true  worth  of  health 
and  ease,  nor  sets  a  due  value  upon  these  blessings  of  heaven  ; 
but  we  are  taught  to  thank  Ood  feelingly,  for  an  easy  hour  after 
long-repeated  twinges  of  pain  :  We  bless  that  goodness  which 
gives  us  an  easy  night  after  a  day  of  distressing  anguish.  Blea** 
sed  be  the  God  of  nature  and  grace,  that  has  not  made  the  gout 
or  the  stone  immortal,  nor  subjected  our  sensible  powers  to  an 
everlasting  cliolic  or  tooth-ache. 

2.  Pain  in  the  flesh  more  efftctually  teaches  us  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  suffer.  We  learn  a  tenderness  of  soul  experi- 
mentally by  our  own  sufferings.  We  generally  love  self  so  well, 
that  we  forget  our  neighbours  under  special  tribulation  and  dis- 
tress, unless  we  arc  made  to  feel  them  too.  In  a  particular  man- 
ner, when  our  nature  is  pinched  and  pierced  through  with  some 
smarting  malady,  we  learn  to  pity  those  who  lie  groaning  under 
the  same  disease.  A  kindred  of  sorrows  and  sufferings  works  up 
our  natures  into  compassion,  and  we  find  our  own  hearts  more 
sensibly  affected  with  the  groans  of  our  friends  under  a  sharp  fit  of 
tlie  gout  or  rheuuiBtism,  when  we  ourselves  have  felt  the  stings' 
of  the  same  distemper. 
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Oar  blessed  Saviour  himself,  Ihoiij^li  tie  wanted  not  com- 

CBon  and  love  to  the  children  of  men,  since  he  came  down  from 
ven  on  purpose  to  die  tor  thcui,  yet  he  is  represented  to  us  as 
our  racrciful  High-priest,  who  had  learned  spmpathy  and  com* 
passion  to  our  sorrows  in  the  same  way  of  experience  .is  wc  tearo 
it  lie  was  encomimsRcd  about  with  inlirmities,  wht^n  be  took 
the  sinless  frailties  of  our  nature  u|)0ii  him,  tliat  he  mi^ht  learn 
to  pity  us  under  those  frailties.  lu  that  he  himsrlf  hatk  suffered 
being  tempted^  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted:  For 
tpe  have  not  a  High-priest  which  cannot  be  totiched  with  the  feel" 
ing  of  oar  infirmities^  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  though  he  was  always  without  sin ;  and  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered,  he  may  be  said,  after  the  manner  of  men,  to  learn 
tympatliy  and  pity  to  miserable  cneaturcs,  as  well  as  obedience  to 
God  who  is  blessed /or  ever ;  Heb.  ii.  18.  and  chapter  iv.  15.  and 
chapter  v.  2,  8. 

8.  Since  our  natures  are  subject  to  pain,  it  should  teach  iia 
"  watchfulness  against  every  sin,  lest  we  double  our  own  distress 
MS  by  tbe  mixture  of  guilt  with  them.''  How  careful  should 
we  be  to  keep  always  a  clear  conscience,  that  we  may  be  able  at 
sU  times  to  look  up  with  pleasure  to  the  hand  of  Qod  who  smites 
us,  and  be  better  composed  to  endure  the  pains  which  he  inflicta 
opon  in  for  our  trial  and  improvement  in  grace.  Innocence  and 
piety,  and  a  peaceful  conscience,  are  an  admirable  defence  to 
lupporl  the  spirit  against  the  overwhelming  eflbrts  of  bodily  pain  : 
Bat  when  inward  reproaches  of  mind,  and  a  racking  conscience 
join  with  acute  pain  in  the  flesh,  it  is  double  misery,  and  aggra- 
vated wretchedness.  The  scourges  and  inward  remorse  of  our 
own  hearts,  joined  to  the  sorrows  of  nature,  add  torment  to  tor- 
ment. How  dreadful  is  it  when  wo  are  forced  to  confess,  ^'  [ 
have  procured  all  this  to  myself  by  intemperance,  by  my  rash- 
Deis,  by  my  obstinacy  against  the  advice  of  friends,  and  rebellion 
against  the  commands  of  God." 

Probably  it  was  such  circumstances  as  these,  that  gave  the 
tool  of  David  double  anguish,  when  his  bones  waxed  old,  through 
his  roaring  alt  the  day  long,  when  da\/  and  night  the  hand  of 
God  was  heavy  upon  nim,  and  his  moisture  was  turned  into  the 
drought  of  summer ;  when  he  complained  unto  God,  thy  arrows 
ttick  fast  in  tne,  and  thy  hand  presseth  me  sore :  'There  is  no 
soundness  in  my  flesh ,  because  of  thy  anger ;  nor  any  rest  in  my 
bonesj  because  of  my  tin.  My  iniquities  are  gopie  aver  my  head 
as  a  heavy  burdenj  they  are  too  heavy  for  we.  Deep  calls  unto 
deep  at  tlte  noise  of  thy  water-spoutsl  all  thy  waves  and  thy  bil^ 
m>s  have  gone  over  vie.  The  deep  of  anguish  in  my  flesh  calls 
to  the  deep  of  sorrow  in  my  soul,  and  make  a  tremendous  tumult 
within  me.  My  wounds  slink  and  are  corrupt^  because  of  my 
foolishness :    J  am  feeble  and  sore  broken ;  I  have  roared  by 
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reumeflit  iisqaietHaitf  vgf  heart;  nor   could  lie  find  any 
rat  or  MM  dll  ^  Rekmrlednd  hU  sin  unlo  God,  and  confeaied 


H>  tnuMgntriM^  UA  tiH  €•  had  Name  comfortable  bt^w  lli*< 
God  bM  'ftnlthrM  tbe  iniqaity  of  Iiis  sin.  See  lliia  sorrowftfl 
aMBo  NtoBpUed  in  «  very  aflvciin^  manner,  in  Ps.  tcxxH.  and 
xxxviii.  Happy  n  tbe  idsd  that  walks  do^tly  with  IiIh  God  it» 
tfa«  days  of  beallh  and  caw,  that  whenever  it  diall  pl«>ae  UM 
heavenly  Father  to  try  him  with  smartingf  pain,  he  may  find  awc^ 
rriief  mm  «  peaceful  conicieacc,  and  humble  appeala  to  CiocS 
oaaecrniog  his  own  uncerity  and  watcbAilneaa. 

4.  Pain  in  (he  flesh  may  Mmetimea  be  lent  by  the  baad  o^ 
God,  to  teach  ua  "  to  wean  ouraelve*  by  degrees  from  Ibia  ttody^ 
Wbit^  we  love  too  well ;  this  body,  whidi  hsi  all  the  aprlisga  of 
bain  in  it."     How  little  should  we  be  fond  of  this  flerti   uiA 
llood  in  the  present  feeble  stsit,  wherein  we  are  ooBtinunlljr 
fiable  to  one  maUdy  or  another ;  to  tbe  head-ache  or  the  heart— 
■die,  to  woands  or  braiaes,  and  nneuy  sesiations'  of  varioo* 
kinds :    Nor  can  the  soul  seoure  itaelf  from  them,  while  k  ii'  av 
dosely  nnited  to  thia  mortal  body.     And  yet  we  are  too  fold  oC~ 
Mr  prevent  dwelling,  though  it  be  bnt  in  a  eottage  of  olayj  fiaebi» 
•nd  rninoua,  where  the  winds  and    the  atorme  are  oontioually 
ready  to  break  in  and  distren  oa.    A  aohry  habitation  indeed  tar 
tn  immortal  spirit,  sinee  un  hsamJigleil  ao  msoy  diseasaa  in  o^r 
apintilution,  haa  madeeo  many  avenuca  ft>r  amart  and'Miginafa 
ia  OH-  flesh,  and  we  are  ospable  of  admitting  pain  and  tgDniea 
•t  erery  pore.  ' 

Pain  ia  apbnnted  to  be  a  sort  of  balance  to  die  **  tempt- 
ing pleasures  n  life,  and  to  make  us  leel  that  perfeot  ii8p]H< 
neas  does  not  grow  among  the  inhabitants  of  flesh  and  Mood. 
Pain  takes  away  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  stad  the  repose  of 
the  night,  and  makes  life  bitter  in  ail  the  returning  aeasoin. — 
The  God  of  nature  and  grace  it  pleased,  by  sending  sickness 
and  pain,  to  loosen  bis  own  children  by  degrees  from  their  find 
attaoiment  to  this  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  to  ooake  as  wilTng  to 
dqiart  It  bis  call. 

A  long  continuance  of  pain,  or  tbe  fi^quent  repealed  twin- 
fc«  of  it,  win  "  teach  a  christian  and  incline  him  to  meet  death 
with  courage,  at  tbe  appointed  hour  of  relcaie."  This  will 
iDQCh  si>ate  the  fierceness  of  the  king  of  terrors,  when  be  ap- 

S art  as  a  sovereign  pbysidsn  to  fioisfa  every  malady  of  nature. 
eath  is  sanctified  to  the  holy  soul,  and  by  the  covenant  of  grace 
Ikia  curse  of  nature  is  chaoged  into  a  blesiin^.  The  grave  is  a 
aafe  retiring  place  from  fell  the  attacks  of  diieaiie  and  angnisfa  : 
And  there  are  tome  tncurablet  here  on  earth,  wbidi  can  find  no 
perfect  relief  but  in  the  grave.  Neither  maladies,  nor  tyrants, 
can  rtretch  their  terrort  w^yond  this  Kfe ;  and  if  we  can  but  look 
upon  death  as  a  conqnrted  enemy,  and  its  alins  taken  avrty  by 
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(be  detth  of  Christ,  we  shall  easily  yentare  into  this  last  combat^ 
sad  obtain  an  everlasting  victory.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  grave 
u s refuge  from  smarting  pains!  Thanks  be  to  God  through 
Chist  Jtsuij  who  enables  us  to  triumph  over  the  last  pain  of 
nlure  and  to  say,  O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  'f  And,  O  grave! 
where  is  thy  victory  f  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  by  the  pains  that  we  suffer  in  this 
body,  '*  we  are  taught  to  breathe  after  the  blessedness  of  the 
JMSlaBljr- state,  wherein  there  shall  be  no  pain.'*  When  the  soul 
ii  riismiaaed  from  the  bonds  of  flesh,  and  presented  before  God 
io  the  world  of  spirits  without  spot  or  blemish  by  Jesus,  our  great 
fbrcronner,  it  is  then  ap|H)inted  to  dwell  among  the  spirits  of  the 
jutt  made  perfect^  who  were  all  released  in  their  several  seasons 
from  the  body  of  flesh  and  sin.  Maladies  and  infirmities  of 
erery  kind  are  buried  in  the  grave,  and  cease  for  ever ;  and  if 
WQ  survey  the  properties  of  the  new-raised  body  in  the  great 
reiurrection  day,  as  described,  1  Cor.  xv.  42 — 44.  we  shall  find 
DO  room  for  pain  there,  no  avenue  or  residence  fur  smart  or  tn- 

Eith.    It  will  not  be  such  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood  which  can 
s  source  of  maladies,  or  subject  to  outward  injuries ;  but  by 
ill  own  principles  of  innate  vigour  and  immortality,  as  well  as 
by  the  )X)wer  and  mercy  of  God,  it  shall  be  for  ever  secured  from 
tboie  uneasy  sensational  which  made  our  flesli  on  earth  painful 
tnd  burdensome,  and  which  tended  toward  dissolution  and  death. 
It  is  such  a  body  as  our  Lord  Jesus  wore  at  his  ascent  to  heaven 
is  a  bright  cloud,  for  ever  incorruptible  ;  for  flesh  and  blood  can^ 
Wit  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit 
incorruptioiii  verses  49,  50.     As  tec  have  borne  the  image  of  tli6 
earthly  Adam  in  the  frailties  and  sufTerings  that  belong  to  it,  so 
shall*  we  also  bear  the  linage  of  the  heavenly y  even   the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fasliioned 
like  unto  his  own  glorious  bodj/,  according  to  the  working  where-* 
by  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself;  Phil.  iii.  21.  We 
shall  hunger  no  more,  we  shall  thirst  no  more,  nor  shall  the  sun 
li^ht  on  usj  with  its  parching  beams,  nor  shall  we  be  annoyed 
with   fire   or  frost,  with  heat  or  cold,  in  those  temperate  and 
bap(^y  regions.     The  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
ihall  feed  his  people  for  ever  there  with  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of 
fife,  and  with  unknown  entertainments  suited  to  a  glorified  state. 
He  shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  Rev.  vii.  16,  17. 

Thus  have  I  set  before  you  tlie  practical  lessons  which  pain 
is  designed  to  teach  us  in  our  present  state  :  and  we  find  that  a 
body  subject  to  maladies  and  pains,  is  a  well-appointed  school, 
wherein  our  great  Master  gives  us  these  divine  instructions,  and 
trains  us  up  by  degrees  for  the  heavenly  world.  It  is  rough  dis- 
dpline  indeed  for  the  fleshy  but  it  is  wholesome  for  the  souli-r* 
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Aad  tberc  h  muj  a  olirialien  licre  on  cartli  llial  have  been  madf 
to  ooBfen,  tbej  had  m 


J  tbej  ud  Bercr  [carn»l  llic  practice  of  some  of  lltCM 
h  if  AqT'llBl'  Mt  been  (auf^ht  by  sucb  nort  of  diidpliiK. 
^  into  liuman  OBlure  by  mii,  is  blpfiily 
I  oS  OckI  to  sucli  a  at&lc  of  {inThttion, 
wberdn'emtnrM  born  in  tlic  midst  of  sins  and  sDiranH  ure  by 
d^reu  racoiered  to  th«  lore  of  God  aod  bolioess,  aod  titled  for 
Um  wofU  of  peaea  aod  J07. 

But  wben  wfl1ia?e  done  with  thfa  worid,  and  dfe| 
Iba  tribei  of  mortal  men,  and  from  all  tlw  a 
and  temptation,  there  h  no  more  uaed  that  audi  leaaoMii  ihouM 
be  taught  UB  in  heBven,  nar  any  pv nfiil  acoiirre  mida  naa  of  by 
tile  Fktbw  of  s[Nrlt»,  to  carry  on,  or  to  maintain  dia  dirion  wmk 
of  boliaew  and  grace  within  m.  Let  na  awvey  tlui  mattar  ao- 
oording  to  the  foregoing  particniari. 

la  it  powlble  that  while  the  bleaaed  aboTe  are  snrroaDded 
with  endlen  aaliifkctiona  flov^ng  firom  tbe  throne  ot  Gad  uid  tbe 
Xjunb,  they  idiould  fiH*get  thdr  boicAotor,  and  negfeot  hia 
praiaea  ?  li  it  pouible  they  eboold  dwell  in  immortal  health 
Md  eaae  without  interruption,  nnder  tbe  flonatantvital  inSueocea 
of  llie  ffing  of  glory,  and  yet  want  gratitude  to  the  apring  of 
all  tbeir  hletsinga  i  ^ 

Nor  it  there  any  need  for  the  inhilntanti  of  a  world,  wbera 
~  liOB  nor  aorrowi  are  found,  "  to  learn  couipaaBion  and  ayn- 

J  to  thuae  who  aufier,"  for  there  are  no  •ufl'erert  there  :  But 

Jove  and  joy,  interne  and  intimate  love,  and  a  harmony  of  joy 
runs  through  all  that  bleaaed  company,  and  noitea  them  in  an 
universal  sympathy,  if  I  may  mo  expreaa  it,  or  blissful  BensatioD 
<4  each  other's  happinew.  And  I  might  add  also,  could  there 
be  audi  a  thing  as  sorrow  and  misery  in  those  regioos,  this  divine 
principle  of  love  would  work  sweetly  and  powei^lly  toward  such 
objects  in  all  necessary  oompasaton. 

What  if  pain  was  unce  made  a  spur  to  our  dutiet  in  thia 
f^il  slate  of  flesh  and  blood  i  What  if  pain  were  designed  a« 
a  guard  against  temptation,  and  a  meant  to  anakcn  our  watch 
against  new  Iranagression  and  guilt?  But  in  » climate wheae all 
it  holiness,  aixl  aU  is  peace,  i^  tlie  full  enjoyment  of  ibe  gr«at 
Qod,  and  secureil  by  thai  everlaatiDg  covenant  which  waa  tealeil 
by  the  blood  of  tlie  Lamb,  there  ia  no  m(Vfl  danger  of  Knning.  The 
•oul  is  moulded  into  the  more  complete  likeneta  of  God,  by  liv 
Ing  for  ever  under  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  the  warmeat 
beams  of  bit  love.  What  if  we  had  need  of  ibe  stinga  of  paiu 
and  anguish  in  time  past,  to  wean  as  by  degrees  from  this  body, 
and  from  all  senAIe  things,  and  tu  make  us  willing  to  part  with 
them  all  at  the  call  of  Ood  i  Yet  vrhen  we  arrive  at  the  hea- 
venly world,  we  shall  have  no  more  need  of  being  weaned  fi-om 
earth,  we  ^all  never  loA  back  upon  that  atate  of  pain  and  frailty 
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a  wishAil  eye^  being  for  e? er  sttitfied  in  the  affluence  of 
pftiesi  joys. 

•O  glorious  and  happy  state !  where  millions  of  creatures 
ilko  l»f  8  dwelt  in  bodies  of  sin  and  pain,  and  have  been  guiltj 
of  innumerable  follies  and  offences  against  their  Maker,  yet  tbey 
weall  forgiven,  their  robes  are  washed,  and  made  white  in  tm 
klood  of  Jesus,  their  iniquities  are  cancelled  for  ever,  and  there  shall 
sot  be  one  stroke  more  from  the  hand  of  God  to  chasten  them,  nor 
one  more  sensation  of  pain  to  punish  them.  Divine  and  illnstrt« 
001  privilege  indeed,  and  a  fflorious  world,  where  complete  sanc<- 
tificatipn  of  all  the  powers  of  nature  shall  for  ever  secure  us  from 
sew  sins,  and  where  the  springs  and  causes  of  pain  shall  for 
ef er  cease,  both  within  us  and  without  us !  Our  glorified  bodv 
ihtll  have  no  avenue  for  pain  to  enter ;  the  ^tes  of  heaven  shall 
admit  ho  enemy  to  afflict  or  hurt  us  :  Qod  is  our  everlasting 
frieod,  and  our  souls  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  rivers  of  pleasure 
9hkk  flam  for  ever  at  the  right-hand  of  God;  Pa.  xvL  lU 
Aaiit. 


DISCOURSE  X. 

The  First  Fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  or  the  Foretaste  of  Seaver^ 

Rom.  Yiii.  23. 

Am!  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  who  have  the  first  fru^ 
of  the  Spirit  J  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  warn 
tng  for  the  adoption,  tliat  is,  the  redemption  of  our  body 

BECTION   I. 

IT  IB  by  m  beautiful  figure  of  speech  the  apostle  had  be<s 
describing  in  the  foregoing  verses,  the  unnatural  abuse  wbicb  lb 
creatures  suffer  through  the  sins  of  men,  when  they  are  ein 
ployed  to  sinful  purposes  and  the  dishonour  of  God  their  Cre 
ator.  Permit  me  to  read  the  words  and  represent  the  sense  q 
tiiem  in  a  short  paraphrase ;  Verse  22.  TVe  know  that  the  zchoi 
rreation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  non 
The  earth  itself  may  be  represented  as  groaning  to  bear  s.uc 
loads  of  iniquity^  such  a  multitude  of  wicked  men  who  abus 
the  creatures  of  God  to  the  dishonour  of  him  that  made  them 
The  air  may  be  said  to  groan  to  gi^e  breath  to  those  vile  wretchc 
who  abuse  it  in  filthiness  and  foolish  talking,  to  the  dishonour  c 
God,  and  to  the  scandal  of  their  neighbours  ;  it  groans  to  furnis 
men  with  breath  that  is  abused  in  idolatry  by  the  false  worshi 
of  the  true  God,  or  the  worship  of  creatures  which  is  abominabl 
in  his  sight :  The  sun  itself  may  be  said  to  groan  to  give  ligli 
to  those  sinners  who  abuse  both  day-light  and  darkness  in  riot 
ing  and  wantonness,  in  doing  mischief  amono^  men  and  commit 
ting  fresh  iniquities  against  their  Maker  :  The  moon  and  star 
are  abused  by  adulterers  and  thieves,  and  otiier  midnight  sinners 
when  they  any  way  afford  light  enough  to  them  to  guide  then 
in  their  pursuit  of  wicked  ways  and  practices.  The  beasts  o 
burden  may  be  said  also  to  groan  and  be  abused,  when  the; 
bear  the  wicked  sous  and  daughters  of  Adam  to  tlic  accomplish 
men!  of  their  iniquities :  And  even  all  the  parts  of  the  bruta 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  inanimate  creation,  are  some  way  oi 
other  made  to  serve  the  destabieand  wicked  purposes  of  the  sin 
ful  children  of  men,  and  may  be  figuratively  said  to  groan  oi 
this  account.  And  if  we  have  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  o 
grace,  we  cannot  but  in  some  measure  groan  with  the  rest  of  th< 
creation  in  expectation  of  the  blessed  day,  when  the  creature; 
shall  be  delivered  from  this  bondage  of  corruption,  to  which  th< 
providence  of  God  has  suffered  them  to  be  subjected  in  this  dc 
generate  state  of  things. 

We  hope  there  is  a  time  coming,  when  the  creatures  them 
selves  shall  be  used  according  to  the  original  a|)|)ointment  o 
their  Maker,  agreeable  to   their  own  first  design,  and  for  th 
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eof  their  Mbw-crefttures,  and  supremely  fbr  the  honour  of 
B9iL4miiaidt^mkmktMfi£mioikelJrds 
Sllr  JrflrV  '^  karsesj  and  every  Mm  JerumUem  ihal{  te 
m  ^itf9  the  Lord  ^  hosis ;  ZeeL  xiv.  SO.  Why  dMrnld 
^M  Bot  Jef » thai  with  the  whole  creation  in  gproanlng  and  long- 
iilf  altar  this  promiied  timei  when  all  the  workt  of  Gkxl  thall  be 
jFgitored  lo  their  rightful  use,  and  the  glorjT  of  the  Maker  shaB 
eome  way  or  other  be  made  to  shine  in  every  one  of  them  ?      ^ 

The  apostle  then  adds,  in  the  words  of  my  text,  and  noi 
them  creaturee  onijf^  but  ourselves  also  who  have  the  fir$i  frmio 
ef  tk^  Spirit f  we  who  are  filled  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the 
holy  Spiritt  and  eminently  the  first  fruits  hereof  appear  io  oqp 
laM«  aftd  relish  of  the  divine  provisions  that  God  has  given  w 
kere  in  thi*  world  to  prepare  for  a  better ;  and  even  bestows  upo|i 
sime  of  his  christian  servants  these  first  fruits  of  the  tree  of  pa^ 
these  blessings  and  these  foretastes  which  are  near  a-ldn  * 
of  the  upper  worid,  when  the  saints  shall  be  raised 
Hm  dead,  wlien  their  adoption  shall  be  deaflv  man 
and  tfity  shall  IooIk  like  the  children  of  God^  and  thdir 
mi  aA  their  natural  powers  shall  be  redeemed  firom  thc«e  diwil^ 
ita|  whether  of  sin  or  sorrow,  and  from  aH  the  tprlua  and  esjajp 
ef  Aeniy  which  they  are  more  or  less  hable  to  fedlin  the  pn<» 
em'  state. 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  first  fruits  of  any  field»  or 
jilsnt  or  tree,  are  of  the.  same. kind  with  the  full.produot  of  tho 
MTveit :  Therefore  it  is  plain,  that  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit 
it  this  place  cannot  chiefly  signify  the  gifts  of  the  spirit,  such  ae 
tile  gifts  of  tongues,  or  of  healing,  or  of  miracles,  nor  the  giA| 
sf  pTDpheey,  [n'caching,  or  praying,  because  these  are  not  <bn 
tupfoyments  nor  the  enjoyments  of  heaven.  The  first  friUa 
sftbe  spirit  must  rather  refer  therefore  to  the  knowledge  and 
hplatis,  the  graces  and  the  joys  which  are  more  perfect  tod 
flifioiis  in  the  heavenly  state,  than  they  were  ever  designed 
to  be  here  upon  earth.  Now  these  first  fruits  of  graces  and 
Joys  am  sometimes  bestowed  upon  chrialiaos  in  tliis  worMt  in 
Mih  a  degree  as  brioffs  them  near  to  the  heavenly  state:-— 
And  iXmi,  it  rtie  oliief  wservation  I  design  to  draw  from  these 
iNrda,  viz. 

'*  That  God  has  been  |deased  to  give  some  of  his  children 
here  on  earth  several  of  the  fbrelnstes  of  the  heavenly  blessed- 
BJBss,  the  graces  and  the  joys  ttf  the  upper  world  ;*'  as  they  im 
fbe  first  fmits  of  that  paradise  to  which  we  are  travelling :  Aiad 
Aese  privikgei  have  brougtit  some  of  the  saints  within  the  con« 
fioes  and  borders  of  the  ceiesUal  country.  What  these  are  I  shall 
tkew  immediately ;  bat  before  I  represent  them  I  desire  to  lay 
Anvn  dkse  fiew  cautions : 

I.  <'  These  sensible  foretastes  of  heaven  do  not  belong; lovSX 
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christians ;  these  are  not  auch  general  bleaainga  of  the  coTenaat 
of  grace,  of  which  every  christian  is  made  partaker  ;**  but  they 
are  special  favours  now  and  then  bestowed  on  some  particular 
persons  by  the  special  w*ill  of  God. — 1«  Such  as  are  more  emi- 
nent in  faith,  and  holiness,  and  prayer  than  others  are,  such  as 
have  made  great  advancements  in  every  part  of  religion,  in  mor- 
tification to  the  world,  in  spiritual-mindedness,  in  humility,  and 
in  much  converse  with  God,  &c.  Or, — 2.  Sometimes  these 
first-fruits  may  be  given  unto  such  as  are  weak  both  in  reason 
and  in  faitb^  and  may  be  babes  in  Christ,  and  are  not  able  by 
their  reasoning  powers  to  search  out  their  evidences  for  heaven, 
especially  under  some  present  temptation  or  darkness.  Or, — 
3.  Sometimes  to  those  who  are  called  by  providence  to  gc 
through  huge  and  uncommon  trials  and  sufierings,  in  order  tc 
support  their  spirits,  and  bear  up  their  courage,  their  faith  and 
patience. 

It  is  true,  the  more  general  and  common  way  whereb] 
God  prepares  his  people  for  heaven,  is  by  leading  them  througl 
several  steps  of  advancing  holiness,  sincere  repentance,  morti 
fication  of  sin,  weanedness  from  the  world,  likeness  to  God 
heavenly-mtnedness,  &c.  These  are  indeed  the  usual  prepm- 
ratives  for  glory,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  a  state  of  grace.-* 
Therefore  let  not  any  person  imagine  he  is  not  a  true  christian 
because  he  hath  not  enjoyed  these  special  favours  and  signal  ma- 
nifestations. 

II.  ^^  If  there  be  any  who  have  been  favoured  with  tbeai 
peculiar  blessings,  they  must  not  expect  them  to  be  constant  am 
perpetual,  nor  always  to  be  given  in  the  same  manner  or  sami 
measure ;''  they  are  rare  blessings  and  special  reviving  cordials  j 
they  are  not  the  common  food  of  christians,  nor  the  daily  nourish- 
ment of  thte  saints.  The  word  of  Gk>d,  and  the  grace  of  Chrisi 
in  the  promises  is  our  dailv  support,  and  the  constant  nourish* 
ment  of  our  souls.  Cordials  are  not  given  for  our  daily  nourish* 
ment  in  the  life  of  grace. 

III.  **  However  great  and  rapturous  these  foretastes  may 
be,  let  us  not  so  depend  on  them  as  to  neglect  the  more  substan* 
tifli  and  solid  evidences  for  heaven,  and  those  steps  of  prepara* 
tion,*'  which  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned.  Let  not  those  who 
have  enjoyed  them  give  a  loose  to  their  souls,  and  let  go  their 
watchfulness,  or  neglect  their  daily  mortification  and  diligence 
ia  every  duty.  Some  of  these  divine  raptures  have  sometimes 
been  so  nearly  counterfeited  by  raptures  or  fancy,  by  warm  self- 
love,  or  perhaps  by  the  deceit  of  evil  angels,  that  they  are  not 
so  safe  a  foundation  for  our  dependence  and  assured  hope,  as  the 
•ouPs  experience  of  a  sincere  repentance,  and  general  turn  of 
heart  to  God,  and  mortification  of  sin,  and  delight  in  everv  prac- 
iioeof  holiness.    The  devil  sometimes  has  transformed  nimsr'tj 
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•iito  an  angtl  uf  hght ;  3  Cor.  si.  14.  And  (here  have  been 
UnicMliu  al  timt  heirtaf'of  the  nepel  htTA  b>d  mpdrpairui- 
iBre».  Ueb.  vi.4>  *'It7iM!d,  the^  hm^iumiff  thtpemmsf 
Iht  Korhi  ta  come ;  who  have  yet  Alien  aiitjr  ■«lii^''iuMl  Wi^K 
htf  all  ilieir  kuw  and  mtoot.  of  ^vbe  thinga,  nave  baoomo  vjpa 
■(KWtaleB.  ^ 

IV.  "  If  you  aeem  to  eqjo;  any  of  these  affectionata  UW 
ayhirom  foirctastea  of  beaien,  be  jeiuoua  of  the  truth  of  then. 
If  Itaey  have  not  a  proportionable  aanctifying  influence  upon  joor 
^Mla  and  your  actioni." 

n  joa  find  they  incline  you  to  gegl^ooe  in  duty,  to  cold- 
Maa  la  the  oooiinon  practices  of  nligi<m  and  godlineas^  if  tbaj 
■aks  jou  fancy  that  common  ordinanoea  are  a  low  and  aeadleH 
dispenaatioD,  if  Ibey  aeem  to  excuae  yoa  from  ttilii^ence  in  .tba 
egmiiiOD  dutiea  of  life  towards  luaa,  or  religion  towarda  Qoi, 
ttan.ia  great  reaaon  then  to  suspect  them  :  TUere  is  dansar 
lat  Aey  shmld  be  mere  sn^gestiona  and  deceitfiiL  workinn  ttSitr 
of  yonr  own  dafural  pauionS}  or  the  crafty  snares  of  the  att^d 
_  aad  boay  adT«rsary  of  souls,  on  purpose  to  make  you  ne^i|l|^  * 
'  nBd  rehgion,  and  make  yOa  part  with  what  ii  subaUDlifd  foii% 
Irii^  and  flashy  glimpse  of  heavenly  tUnga.        .;■  •,.- 

But  00  the  other  liaud,  if  you  find  that  tbeae  special  faTC#i 
■nd  eqjoymeDts  raise  your  baarta  to  a.greater  nearness  to  God, 
and  more  oonatant  converse  with  bim  ;  if  tbey  keep 


hnimlity,  and  io  everlasting  dependence  on  the  grace  of  Cbriat  ia 
"*  '       '  '    wfoua   "     '  ....  » 

iarlyU 
then  tbey  app^w  to  be  the  fruits  of  tbe  Spirit ;  and  as  tbevfi 


fte  gospd,  and  warm  and  searoua  attendanoe  on  the  ordinanoea  a^ 
wnnip ;  if  they  teach  and  incline  you  to  fulfil  every  duly  of  1o,tb 
td  your  uei^bour,  and  particularly  to  your  feltow-chriitiaii^ 


yoa  fbr  every  duty  and  providence  here  upon  earth,  tliere  ia  varj 
good  reaaon  to  hope  tbcv  are  real  visits  from  heaven,  aod  an 
t0i  iboiD  the  God  of  all  grace  to  make  you  mora  meetihrllM 
WhMoly  glory.  , 

SzcT.  U. — These  are  tbe  fbor  cautiona.  I  proceed  now  t6 
deieribe  aome  of  these  foretastes  of  tbe  heavenly  ifleasednea^ 
and  abew  how  nearly  they  resemble  the  blessedness  and  eiuoy* 
manta  eX  the  bAivcoIy  world. 

first,  "  In  heaven  there  ia  a  near  view  of  God  in  hia  ^e* 
riea,  with  auch  a  fixed  contemplation  of  bia  several  perfeodda%. 
u  draws  out  tbe  heart  iuto  all  correspondent  eserciseSj  in  an  UBt 
oammon,  transcendent,  and  viprenia  dqgree."  It  is  deiorft<4 
uonaof  the felidtica  of  heaven,  that  wtskalltt  God;  HstH 
V.  8.  Tbat  we  shall  behold  bun  /ac<  to  face ,-  and  not  ia  Umk 
dpiin  Md  fflaM«*  i  1  Cor.  ail  IS.  Let  us  exhibit  some  p^ff- 
«lin  of  tBa  kiDOf  and  dwell'a  little  upon  tham  in  tho.iiMNt,«ti|^ 
■id  natural  method. 

1.  "  In  heaven  the  bInH  inhabUMita  babold  ti>fc  mi^lJli 


tod  grartMii  ef  God  in  radi  a  light  •■  flx«  4Mr 

glorious  wonder  and  the  IiuhiUmI  adtiMioo,  ud  extkt 
lli«4iiglieit  pleemre  nod  prftite.  Ua^  joanc^er  Adlm j 
t  devoQt  tod  fix«d  oontwipUtiMi  of  Cho  Majerty  of  Ck 

ha  oiFea  aatoBiibed  at  bia  i^orf  and  frcatDf«a»  aM  to  be  

aoula  io  swallowed  up  in  this  sight,  that  all  the  sorrows  MSi  Iho 
^js  of  this  Kfe,  all  the  busiaesses  and  neoessities  of  it  bavo  basA 
msotten  for  a  seasoo,  all  things  below  aid  booealii  Cbid  haive 
if£|Ded  as  nothing  in  your  eyes.  AH  the  grandenra  nod  ^pknr 
doors  of  mortality  have  been  buried  in  darfcnosa  and  <bhfia«» 
and  creatures  have,  as  it. were,  vanished  from  the  Ibougbtit  and 
been  lost,  as  the  stars  die  ami  vantih  at  the  rising  sun,  md  .use 
no  niore  seen  !  Have  yoii  never  seen  the  iace  of  God.iii Ida 
sublime  grandeur,  excellence  and  m^es^,  so  na  to  shrink  iatp 
the  dust  before  bin»,  and  lie  low  at  his  foot  widi  homblest  adoim- 
tlon  ?  And  you  have  been  transported  into  a  feelioff  i 
ipent  of  your  own  nothingness  m  the  presence  of  & 
aufbt  the  prophet  Isaitih  seems  to  have  eqjoyed;..^  .^  m^ 
15,  17.  Behoid  the  nations  before  him  are  as  thsir^pof^tke 
hicketf  and  as  the  small  dust  ^  the  balance^  he  tahetk  up  itf 
^ks  as  a  very  little  thing.  All  nations  before  himareasmMki^ 
they  are  counted  to  himtess  than  nothing  and  vanity.  '*  TVlien 
the  lips  are  not  only  directed  to  speak  this  sublime  langaage^ 
but  the  soul,  as  it  were,  beholds  ood  in  these  heights  of  trans- 
cendent migesty,  it  is  overwhelmed  whh  blessed  wonder  and  aur«r 
prising  delight,  even  while  it  adores  in  most  profound  lowKnean 
and  self-abasement.  This  is  the  emblem  of  the  worship  of  tfie 
beavenly  world ;  see  Rev.  iv.  10.  where  the  elders,  saints  and 
prophets,  martyrs,  angels  and  dominions,  and  principalitiea  of  tho 
higbeit,  cast  down  their  crowns  at  the  foot  of  tum  thai  mnde 
Ifcem,  and  exalt  God  in  his  supremacy  over  ail.** 

2.  <'  In  heaven  there  are  such  bleased  and  extensive  sqrmfa 
ef  the  infinite  knowledge  of  God,  and  his  amazing  wisdom  iSh 
oovered  in  bis  works,  is  makes  even  all  their  own  beaveoty  in^- 
provements  hi  knowledge  and  understanding  to  appear  aa  mero 
Ignorance,  darkness,  and  foHy  befbre  him.  in  such  an  hour  as 
Ibis  is,  the  hohr  angels  may  charge  themselves  mth  folfy  in  lis 
si^t,  as  he  beholds  them  in  the  iroperfoction  of  their  understand- 
In^.  ^ow  have  you  never  l>eett  carried  away  in  your  medltatioiM 
of  the  all-comprebensive  knowledge  of  God  to  sueh  n  degree^ 
•a  to  lose  "nnd  abandon  all  your  former  pride  and  appearukoai  of 
Itoowledge  and  wisdom  in  all  the  native  and  aconired  riohco  of 
it,  mnd  count  them  all  as  nothing  in  his  sight  ?  Have  yof  Mf  or 
baked  upward  to  the  midnight  dktes,  and  with  amnxeMataent 
your  thouffhts  upward  to  bimwhocaNs  all  the  stars  by  tbeilr 
nassfs,  and  brings  them  forth  in  idl-tiieir  sparkKng  gfories,  who* 
mirsbals  them  in  their  nightly  ranks  and  orders,  nnl  thea  stood* 
tHiii.hriBSid  with  ^aoradnstonishiMiDiit  tho  wiidoaa  wiiich.«iade 
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Md  ranged  them  til  in  their  proper  situations^  aod  there  ap- 

pointed  them  to  fulfil  ten  thousaad  oacful  purposes,  and  that  not 

imlj  towards  this  little  ball  of  earth,  but  to  a  multitude  of  upper 

phnetary  worlds  ?    Ila^c  you  never  enquired  into  the  wonders 

of  bis  wisdom  in  framing;  the  bodies,  the  limbs,  and  the  senses 

sf  millions  of  animals,  birds,  and  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects,  at 

well  as  men  all  arounci  this  globe,  and  who  hath  framed  all  their 

orgaoa  aod  |K)wer8  of  nature  with  exquisite  skill,  to  see  and 

hear,  to  run  and  fly,  and  swim,  to  produce  their  young  in  all 

(heir  proper  forms  and  sizes,  furnished  with  their  various  ])owers, 

and  to  feed  and  nourish  them  in  their  innumerable  shapes  and 

colours,  admirable  for  strength  and  beauty  ?   .And  have  you  not 

Mi  your  souls  filled  with  devout  adoration  at  the  unspeakable  and 

iofiaite  contrivances  of  a  God  ? 

''  And  not  only  his  works  of  creation,  but  of  his  providence 
too  have  afforded  some  pious  souls  nuch  devout  amazement — 
What  astonishing  wisdom  must  that  be  which  has  created  man* 
kind  on  earth  near  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  by  his  divine 
word  in  every  age  continues  to  create  them  or  give  them  beinr, 
with  all  the  same  natural  powers  and  parts,  beauties  and  excel- 
lencies !  That  he  hath  wisely  governed  so  many  millions  of  ani- 
mals with  living  souls  or  spirits  in  them,  so  many  millions  of  in- 
telligent creatures,  endued  with  a  free  will  of  their  own  to  chuse 
or  refuse  what  they  will  or  will  not  do,  and  hath  managed  this 
innumerable  company  of  beings  in  all  ages,  notwithstanding  all 
their  dilTerent  and  clashing  opinions  and  customs,  their  crossing 
hnmours,  wills  and  passions  in  endless  variety,  and  yet  hath 
made  them  all  subservient  to  his  own  comprehensive  clesigns  and 
purposes  through  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  all  nations  on  earth ! 
What  inconceivable  wisdom  is  that  which  hath  effectually  ap- 
pointed them  all  to  centre  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  eter- 
nal counsels !  And  with  what  overwhelming  amazement  will 
this  scene  appear,  when  he  shall  shut  up  the  theatre  of  this 
earth,  and  fo/d  up  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  this  visible 
atructure  of  things  shall  be  laid  in  ashes  ?  What  an  astonishing 
^icw  must  this  be  of  the  all-surveying  knowledge,  all-compre- 
hending wisdom  of  a  God,  and  with  what  holy  and  humble  .plea- 
■nre  must  the  pious  soul  be  filled  who  takes  in  and  enjoys  this 
•oeoe  of  infinite  varieties  and  wonders  ?  How  near  doth  such  an 
hour  approach  to  the  bliss  of  heaven  and  the  raptures  of  contem- 
plation, which  belong  to  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  it  ?" 

3.  I  miglit  add  something  of  the  almighty  power  of  God  in 
bis  government  of  the  world,  in  his  kingdoms  of  nature  and 
providence.  **  Did  not  the  angels  rejoice  at  the  birth- day  of  this 
universe,  and  those  morning  stars  shout  for  joy  at  the  hrst  ap- 
pearance of  this  creation  ;  Job.  xxxviii.  7.  And  what  the  inhm- 
Uiaota  of  heaven  make  their  long,  may  not  a  holy  soul  be  enter- 

o  3 
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tained  with  it,  eren  to  extaty  and  rapture  ?  '^  I  beliold,  says  Im 
ia  divine  ineditatiooy  I  behold  this  buf^e  structure  of  the  univeri 
rising  out  of  nothing*  at  the  voice  of  his  command  ;  I  liebold  tli 
several  planets  in  their  various  orders  set  a  moving  by  the  sam 
word  of  power.  With  what  delightful  surprize  do  I  hear  hii 
pronouncing  the  wordSy  Let  there  be  light,  and  lo,  the  liglit  an 
piears ;  Gen.  i.  3.  .  Let  there  be  earth  and  seas  ;  let  (here  k 
clouds  and  heavens  ;  let  there  be  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  lo  tl 
heavens,  and  the  dry  land,  and  the  waters  appear,  the  clouds  ao 
the  stars  in  their  various  order  and  situation,  and  all  the  parts  < 
the  creation  arise,  all  replenished  with  proper  ornaments  an 
animals  according  to  his  word.  At  his  command  nature  exists  i 
all  its  regions  with  all  its  furniture  ;  the  beasts,  and  birds,  ac 
fishes  in  all  their  forms  arise,  and  at  once  they  obey  the  sever 
almighty  orders  he  ffave,  and  by  the  unknown  and  inconceivab 
force  of  such  a  word  they  leap  out  into  existence  in  ten  thousai 
forms. 

^^  Again,  what  divine  pleasure  is  it  to  hear  a  God  beginoii 
the  work  of  his  providence,  and  speaking  those  wonderous  won 
of  power  to  every  plant  and  animal,  be  fruitful^  attd  multiply 
ana  repleimh  the  earth ;  Gen.  i.  22.  and  lo  iii  along  succession* 
near  six  thousand  years  the  earth  has  been  covered  all  over  wi 
herbs  and  plants,  with  shrubs  and  tall  trees  in  all  their  beauty  ai 
dimensions.  The  air  hath  been  filled  with  birds  and  insects,  tl 
seas  and  rivers  with  fish,  and  the  dry  land  with  beasts  and  m* 
even  to  this  present  day.  When  all  this  philosophy  is  changed  in 
devotion,  it  must  also  be  transformed  into  divine  and  uuutterab 
joy. 

*'  Nor  are  these  things  too  low  and  mean  for  the  contempt 
tion  of  heavenly  beings  :  For  God  is  seen  in  all  of  them  :  The 
is  not  a  spire  of  grass  but  the  power  and  wisdom  of  a  God  a 
visible  therein.  And  it  is  certain  the  heavenly  beings  must  I 
sometimes  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  many  of  these  low 
wonders.  The  plants  and  beasts  in  desolate  regions  where  i 
man  inhabits,  and  in  distant  and  foreign  oceans  and  rivers,  whei 
the  fishy  shoals  in  ail  their  variety  and  numbers,  in  all  their  su< 
cessions  and  generations  for  near  six  thousand  years  were  nevi 
seen  nor  known  by  any  of  the  sons  of  men  :  these  seem  to  hai 
been  created  in  vain,  if  no  heavenly  beings  are  acquaintc 
with  them,  nor  raise  a  revenue  of  glury  to  him  that  made  then 

*^  This  almighty  power  therefore  which  made  this  huge  uai 
Terse,  which  sustains  the  frame  of  it  every  moment,  and  secun 
it  from  dissolving,  this  power  Vfhxch  brings  forth  the  stars  i 
their  order j  and  worms  and  creeping  things  in  their  iunumerabi 
millions,  and  governs  all  the  motions  of  them  to  the  purposes  < 
divine  glory,  must  needs  aSect  a  contemplative  soul  with  rapture 
ef  pleasing  meditation  ;  and  in  tliese  suhiime  meditations,  by  th 
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iNb  of  the  dhiae  Spirit,  •  soul  on  earth  may  get  near  to  heaven. 
Aad  with  what  religious  and  unknown  pleasure  at  such  a  season 
Ml  it  abriniL  its  own  being  as  it  were  into  an  atom,  and  lie  in  the 
dust  and  adore  ! 

4.  *<  The  alUsufficiency  of  tlie  great  God  to  form  and  to 
wpply  every  creature  with  all  that  it  can  want  or  desire**  is  ano- 
ther perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  better  known  in  hea-' 
ven  than  it  ever  was  here  on  earth,  and  affi>rds  another  aceiM 
of  astonishment  and  sacred  delight :  And  there  may  be  some  ad>-' 
vances  towards  this  pleasure  found  amonj  saints  below,  some 
first  fruits  of  this  heavenly  felicity  and  Joy  in  the  all-sufficiency  of 
God. 

**  My  whole  self,  body  and  mind,  is  from  Ood  and  from  him 
alone.  All  my  limbs  and  powers  of  flesh  and  spirit  were  derived 
from  him,  and  borrowed  their  first  existence  from  their  original 
pattern  in  his  fruitful  mind.  All  that  I  have  of  life  or  comfort, 
of  breath  or  being,  with  all  my  blessings  round  about  me,  is 
swing  to  his  boundless  and  eternal  fulness  ;  and  all  my  long 
resching  hopes  and  endless  expectations  that  stretch  far  into  fu- 
turity, and  an  eternal  world,  are  growing  out  of  this  same  all- 
MiflMent  fulness. 

*'  But  what  do  I  think  or  speak  of  so  little  a  trifle  as  I  am  ? 
Stretdh  thy  thoughts,    O   my  soul,  through  the  lengths,  and 
breadths,  and  depths  of  his  creation,  O  what  an   inconceivable 
fulness  of  being,  glory  aud  excellency  is  found  in  God  the  univer- 
ttl  parent  and  spring  of  all !     What  an  inexhaustible  ocean  of 
being  and  life,  of  perfection  and  blessedness  must  our  God  be, 
Who  supplies  all  the  infinite  armies  of  his  creatures  in  all  his  known 
ind   unknown  dominions  with  life  and  motion,  with  breath  and 
activity,  with  food  and  support,  with  satisfaction   and  delight  1 
Who  maiatains  the  vitals  powers  and  faculties  of  all  the  spirits 
which  he  hath  made  in  all  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds,  in  all 
bis  territories  of  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  and  in  all  the  regiona 
of  darkness,  punishment  and  misery  ?    In  him  all  things  /iW, 
^nd  move,  and  have  their  being j  Acts  xvii.  28.     He  withdrawn 
his  breath  and  they  die^  Psalm  civ.  29.     He  hath  writ  down  all 
thrir  names  in  his  own   mind,  he  gives  them   all  their  natures, 
ind  without  him  there  is   nothing,  there  can  be  nothing;   all 
Bature  without  him  would  have  been  a  perpetual  blank,  and  uni- 
versal emptiness,  an  everlasting  void,  and  with  one  turn  of  hia 
will  he  could  sink  and  dissolve  all  nature  into  its  original  nothing. 

<<  Confess,  O  my  soul,  thy  own  nothingness  in  his  presence, 
ind  with  astonishing  pleasure  and  worship  adore  his  fulness  :  He 
iithy  everlasting  all^  Be  thy  dependence  ever  fixed  upon  him  ; 
thou  canst  not,  thou  shalt  not  live  a  moment  without  him,  with- 
out this  habitual  dependence,  and  a  frequent  delightful  acknow- 
kdgibent  of  it    Such  a  devout  frAme  aa  this  is  heaven,  and 
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of  the  heavenly  UeMedseM.**  ^  '  .1  j 

Sbct.  hi.  Though  the  etcnitj  oad  iwiifcOiity  trfT^CM 
might  perhi|ii  id  their  owd  oatare^  aod  id  the  reiMB  of  thhifft* 
bo  fint  mentioBed^  yet  hit  miyeeCy,  his  poweft  end  hb  itMim 
Id  their  aovereign  exocllenoy  strike  the  tonk  of  oreolopco  SMiO 
immediateljy  therefore  I  hove  put  these  first.  However,  let  Di 
BOW  consider  the  eternity  of  the  great  God  and  his  OBniipfroeDO% 
and  think  how  the  spirits  in  heaven  are  afleoted  herewith^  and 
wluU  kiodred  meditations  may  h^  derived  from  these  ptfactioBS 
bj  ihp  saints  here  on  earth.    I  proceed  therefore, 

5.  To  the  eternity  of  God  :  whicli  though  the  most  exalted 
Sfrfrit  in  heaven  cannot  ooraprehendi  ]fet  it  is  probable  thev  have 
some  nearer  and  dearer  discoverv  of  it  than  we  can  have  here  la 
this  mortal  state,  while  we  dwell  in  flesh  and  blood.  We  have 
Bothing^  io  this  visible  world  that  gives  us  so  orach  as  an  exam* 
^e  or  similitude  of  it  The  great  God  s^Ao  is,  who  wot,  and  ft^s 
H  to  came  through  all  ages,  he  is,  and  was,  and  for  ever  will  be 
the  same.  Let  ns  go  back  as  many  thousand  ages  as  we  oas  ia 
our  thoughts,  and  still  an  eternal  God  was  before  them  ;  a  being 
that  had  no  beginning  of  his  existence,  nor  will  have  any  eod  m 
his  life  or  duration.  And  as  be  says  to  M'oses,  My  ttame  is  I 
AM  THAT  I  AM,  £xod.  in.  14.  So  as  there  is  BotbiBg 
which  had  any  hand  in  his  being,  but  all  the  reasons  of  it  are  dO' 
rived  from  his  own  self-fulness,  therefore  we  may  say  of  him  thai 
^*  he  ia  beoause  he  is,**  and  because  <*  he  will  be  :**  Ho  bad  b< 
spring  of  his  first  beginning,  nor  any  cause  of  his  continued  es- 
btence,  but  what  is  within  himself.  We  can  never  set  ourselvei 
in  too  mean  a  light  when  an  eternal  God  b  near  us  ;  and  everj 
thing  besides  God  can  be  but  little  in  our  eyes. 

'^  And,  G  my  dunking  powers,  are  ye  net  sweetly  lost  li 
this  hdy  rapture,  and  overpowered  with  divine  pleasure,  O  n] 
aotti,  in  such  meditation  as  Mbs  ?  Art  thou  not  delightfolly  sur- 
prised vrith  the  thoughts  of  SBoh  self'Suflicienoe  and  sachanin-i 
conceivable  perfection  ?  Thv  being  considered  as  here  in  tfail 
life,  is  not  so  much  in  the  signt  of  God  as  an  atom  in  comparisoi 
of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  evm  the  supposed  future  ages  of  th] 
existenoe  in  the  eternal  state  are  inconceivably  short,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  glory  of  that  being  that  never  began  his  life  or  bh 
duration. 

*'  Many  things  here  on  earth  concur  towards  my  satisfaotiol 
aBd  piMoe,  but  if  I  have  God  my  friend,  I  have  all  in  him  that  1 
oan  possibly  want  or  desire.  Lei  me  then  live  no  longer  upw 
creatures  when  God  is  all.  Let  sun,  moon,  and  stsrs  vanisli 
and  all  this  visible  creation  disappear  and  be  for  ever  annihilate< 
if  God  please,  he  himself  ia  still  my  eternal  hope  and  never-fetl* 
iO||  jping  of  all  my  blessedness :  My  expectations  are  cootiuualljj 
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Mfe  n  hit  bands,  and  shall  never  fail  wliile  I  am  ac  near  biin. 
Thii  is  joy  umpeakablt  ami  a-kin  to  glory y 

6.  Let  as  meditate  also  on  the  immensity  of  flod,  ivliidi  I 
thUbmucii  better  expressed  by  bis  oiuiiipresence.  God  is  where- 
soever any  creature  is  or  can  be ;  knowing  immediately  by  his 
oara  presence  all  that  belongs  to  them,  all  that  they  are  or  can  be» 
all  that  they  do  or  can  do,  all  that  concerns  them,  whether  their 
lias  or  their  virtues,  their  pains  or  their  pleasures,  their  hopes  or 
tMr  fears.  It  implies  also  that  he  doth  by  his  immediate  power 
sad  influence  support  and  govern  all  the  creatures.  In  short, 
this  immensity  is  nothing  else  but  the  infinite  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge and  his  |)ower,  and  it  reaches  to  and  beyond  all  places,  as 
eternity  reaches  to  and  beyond  all  time.  This  the  blessed  above 
know  and  rejoice  in,  and  tfte  infinite  satisfaction  therein  :  having 
GtidBsit  were  surrountiing  them  on  all  sides,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  where  be  ia  not)  he  is  ever  present  with  his  all-sufficiency 
tesdy  to  bestow  on  them  all  they  wish  or  desire  while  he  continues 
tkeir  God,  that  is,  for  ever  and  ever.  They  are  under  the  blea- 
liag  of  his  eye,  and  the  care  of  his  hand,  to  guard  them  from 
every  evil,  and  to  secure  their  peace,  *'  Let  thy  flesh  or  spirit 
ke  surrounded  with  never  so  many  thousand  dangers  or  enemies, 
they  cannot  do  thee  the  leaiit  damage  without  his  leave,  by  force 
or  by  surprise,  while  such  an  Almighty  being  is  all  around  thee  : 
aor  hast  tliou  reason  to  indulge  any  fear  while  the  spring  and 
oeean  of  life,  activity,  and  blessedness  thus  secures  thee  on  every 
lide.  If  thou  hast  the  evidences  of  his  children  on  thee,  thou 
poisessest  an  eternal  security  of  thy  peace/' 

7.  The  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  blessed  God  is  a 
farther  meditation  ana  pleasure  which  becomes  and  adorns  the 
inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  uorhl.  There  he  reigns  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  territories  which 
Ire  subject  to  him  are  less  in  their  view  than  our  scanty  powers 
of  nature  or  perception  can  now  apprehend,  and  a  pro|K)rtiouable 
tiegree  of  pleasure  is  found  with  the  saints  above  in  these  con- 
templations. But  in  our  present  state  of  mortality  our  souls  can 
only  look  through  these  lattices  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  make  a 
few  scanty  and  imperfect  inferences  from  what  they  always  see 
end  hear,  and  feel ;  and  yet  the  glorious  sovereignty  and  domi- 
oion  of  the  blessed  God  may  so  penetrate  the  soul  with  a  divine 
sense  of  it  here  on  earth  as  \o  rairte  up  a  heaven  of  wonder  and 
joy  within. 

'^  Adore  him,  O  my  soul,  who  surveys  and  rules  all  things 
which  he  has  made  with  an  absolute  authority,  and  is  for  ever 
ancontroulable.  How  righteous  a  thing  is  it  that  he  should  give 
hws  to  all  the  beings  which  his  hand  hath  formed,  which  his 
breath  hath  spoken  into  life,  and  eapecially  that  rank  which  his 
fm>ur  bath  furnished  with  immortality?    How  just  thai  he 
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■faoald  bf  ofamd  by  »ery  ornlara  without  the  least  reluclsM* 
w  nwnrc,  wilbout  k  momeirt'*  d«l»J>  nnd  llial  to  all  ihe  Ictij^tb 


t0Me.  **'%obiiiit  to  hi*  governineiit  wttli  pleuurr, 
<l'*y  MMIiiNt  Mi  ba  >11  ye  my  powers  of  »oul  anrf  body  ia  «v«|f 
hitiBgrMiilMW  to  4o  wh«tMe*er  be requireti,  and  to  ttc  whal> 
«h»erbe  eppmnto.'  Wilt  tbou  bavc  me,  O  l>3rd,  lie  under 
lirilBen  or  pnn,  wilt  tbou  b&ve  me  languiib  under  weaUMt 
aad  eonfinemetit  ?  I  am  at  thy  foot,  I  am  tor  ever  at  thy  db* 
Mml.  Wilt  tbou  have  ine  active  and  ligoroua  id  tby  •BrTies') 
LmnI,  I  am  ready  with  utmott  cfaearrulneaa.  Wilt  ibon  agii0«e 
Me  to  ptinful  idleneu  and  lonj;  patience  ?  Lwd  A«re  I  mm, 
Jtwith  lae  akal  siemeth  good  unto  thet.  I  am  ready  toaem 
iby  purpoiea  here,  or  thy  nrdent  !■  the  uiAnowo  world  of  qiirtta, 
wbcn  thou  ebalt  diaaofve  tbia  mortBl  frame :  I  Uy  dowp  theae 
Knba  ia.tbe  duat  of  death  at  tby  command :  I  venture  iiiito  the 
regioaa  of  angeU  aod  unbodied  minds  at  tby  summona.  I.  wilt 
be  what  tbau  wilt,  I,  will  go  when  thou  wilt,  I  will  dwell  wbcm 
tbou  wilt,  for  tbou  art  always  with  me,  and  I  am  entirel;  Ihia^ 
I  botb  r^oice  mad  tremble  at  tby  aovereig&ty  and  doniinioa 
•vcr  all.  God  cannot  do  injury  to  *  creature  who  ii  ao  entirdy 
tit  own  properly  ;  God  will  not  deal  unkindly  with  a  oreaturo 
wbo  ii  10  aenMble  of  bia  juat  dominion  and  lupremaBT,  and  whidi 
bowa  at  the  foot  of  bia  tovereignty  with  ao  much  reiidi  of  aatia- 
laetioD." 
.  .  S>  Let  ui  next  lake  notioe  of  the  perfect  purity  of  Ae  MtaM 
rf.God,  bia  univeraal  bolioeaa,  the  rectitude  of  the  dlrina  naluw 
■anifeited  ia  all  liis  tboughta,  hit  worlu,  and  hia  worda,  all 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  eternal  rule*  of  truth  and  righteoua- 
noM,  and  at  the  furtheat  (Kataoce  from  every  thing  that  ia  fala* 
and  faulty,  every  ibiag  that  ia  or  eao  be  diihonourable  to  as 
glorious  a  being.  **  Have  we  never  aeen  God  in  thia  light*  ia 
the  glory  of  hit  bolineaa,  hiaoniveEaal  rectitude,  and  the  eve^ 
hating  harmony  of  ail  hia  per&ctiona  lo  exact  correapoodeBoai 
with  alt  ibe  noliona  we  can  have  of  truth  and  reaioD  ?  And  baa 
■ot  God  appeared  then  aa  a  glorioua  end  lovely  being  }  Aad 
liave.we  not  at  the  aame  time  b^eld  ouraelves  ai  undean  and 
uboly  creaturea,  in  one  part  or  other  of  our  oaturea  ever  ready 
to  jar  or  fall  out  with  aome  of  the  moat  ptu-e  and  perfect  nilea 
of  honour,  juatice  or  truth }  Have  we  not  aeen  all  our  aim  aod 
httquities  in  thia  light,  with  utmost  abhorrence  and  hi^eat  hatred 
of  Ibem,  and  looked  down  upon  ouraelvea  with  a  deep  and  over-, . 
whelming  aense  of  abame  and  diiplicence  againtt  our  depraved 
aad  corrupted  naturea,  and  abaaed  ouraelvea  as  Job  does  tndtut^ 
and  atltesy  and  not  daring  to  open  our  moatha  before  him ;  Jolt 
i\a.  i,  6.  /  hate  heartt  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
hut  now  my  eye  tteth  thee,  and  I  oAAor  miftelfut  dtut  ofti 
asha.  The  least  spot  or  bluniah  at  ain  grows  highly  (^nsi¥«  ' 
fud  painful  to  the  eyes  of  a  ijaiot  in  this  aitaatioD.    Every  litti« 
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(Jiffirj  fr-r '-"  in  (H)ni«Dmni|ik«»  •vif^Mpvt  oi^lMis- 
gj^PrfrWd  bcCQfPca  t  MBMlfalg  MMMMf  l» <i»<#dfa  lh>  ' 
MBeittbraiice  of  our  past  foIUei  ia  Um  prfcwat  •taU^./JlHre  i» 
_  Ue  hiighcsi  abhorrence  i;f>«a  *moi>g  ill  the  hnT«l|  - iahab* 
iHtoi  >ud  tUiB  bight  of  Ood  iu,  tha  beMitiei  <^  hh  holiiMHb 
ltd  bis  perfect  rectitude,  u  an  everltMiog  prMcnRtive  to  btdy 
im1»  Rgaiiiat  the  admiiiioa  of  aa  iinpura  or  unlioly  tEiou^j 
■■4  Uiwefore  aome  divines  bftve  Mippued,  tbat  (he  aiif^  ^ 
lidi first  creatioD  were  [lut  iuto  «  state  of  trial  before  (bey  win 
wtiAted  to  tbu  full  Bigbt  <4  tbo  beaat;  of  God  ia.  hU  bbliycaa^ 
iririeh  would  bave  lecured  them  from  Um  least  tlioa^t  or  stcfi 
towdt  apOBtacy. 

•  "  O  my  soul,  of  what  bappf  importance  it  ia  to  thm  i» 
■■krtain  as  long  as  poHibk,  Ibii'seDse  of  (lie  purity,  rectitHdai 
Md  perfection  of  ibe  iialure  of  the  blessed  God,  vAo  u  of  pw^ 
«fet  lAaji  ia  bthofd  viiquitfj  whfa  the  leaM  repu^  of  approbeikM 
•rmllowaDce?  llsb.  i.  13.  And  what  infinite  oondflseeasioB  la 
khiMidiaGodtofiadoutand  ippaiat  a  way  of  yaee^  wbtraW 
tmk  rfwipsfiil  pollnted  crcalnrea  aa  we  are  abooM  erer  be  a« 
^Mid  into  Ihs  preseoee  to  make  the  lea*t  addren  to  hia  m^ealK 
■p-te  hope  tot  hia  favour. 

-'  BeaMea  in  this  aoblime  tiew  at  the  bolioen  of  Ood,  wa 
B  not  01^  love  God  better  than  ever,  aa  we  aee  him  nidra 
'er  this  view  uf  bla  glorioua  attributes,  but  we  ahaH' 
gwww  own  dincere  and  fervent  in  our  love  to  all  that  is  holy,  |« 
•rcry  saiat  in  heaven  and  on  earth :  We  shall  not  bear  an^ 
arinHgedDcaa  or  alienatioD  from  thoae  who  have  so  much  of  thf 
Kkaaeaa  of  Ood  in  them.  They  will  ever  appear  to  be  the  e«* 
teUetit  a/*  ike  earth,  im  wkcm  i>  ati  our  defigkt :  Pi.  nvi.  V. 
Tbcir  eof^sed  blemishes  will  vaniali  at  the  tbouglit  of  thaiK 
IfceocH  to  God  in  boliaes*  :  And  eapcdaUy  our  btessmt  Lord 
Jeaoi  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  moat  preotous  and  all> 
rfariwia  in  oar  eye*,  as  be  ia  the  awit  perfect  image  of  liia 
Wlbtf'a  boliaes*.  There  is  nothing  in  the  blessed  Gud,  bnt 
tba  BWB  Christ  Jesus  bears  a  proportionable  resemblance  la 
i^  aa  Cir  aa  a  creature  cao  resemble  God,  and  he  will  oonse-. 
qtMly  be  highest  in  our  esteem  nnder  God,  tbe  iiord  and 
FadMf  of  all. 

9.  Hw  ever-pleasing  ittribote  of  divine  goodness  and  lovo 
ia  BMtlwr  endleaa  and  joyful  theme  or  object  of  tbe  coatemp)a- 
tttAaf  the  heavenly  world.  There  this  perfootioo  shines  la  ith 
btMrtest  rays,  there  it  displsys  its  most  triumphant  glories,  and 
U^aa  a  flame  of  everlasting  joy  In  all  tha  aons  of  biessedaeas. 
Bat  we  ia  this  world  nay  luve  aueb  ^mpses  of  this  goodneia 
and  love  as  may  fill  the  soul  with  Do^waksble  pleasure,  and-' 
b^^  ia  it  the  fint-fraits  and  earneal  of  heaven.  When  we  sur> 
lif  tba  JaesbanrtibU  aocao  of  goodatsi  whiob  la  ia  God,  which 
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£)]«  «nd  inppliei  all  tbe  emlurM  with  every  tUioE^  they  siai 
Beedof;  when  webeMdftU<betrib«i  of  tite  aohsof  mnli' 
ptit»A  lif  bll  bauBdIew  MiAdeiie;,  hts  bounty  and  kind  f 
4twe,  «hI  vefrnbed  with  m,  tbonnHd  romrorta  beyand  whtf'i 
Mre  B«ctnitin  of  natnra  require.  In  ^nch  an  hviir  if  ««M 
lln  lent  flowinga  of  goodnm  in  onndve^  tnnurd^  otlirrs,  m 
•htlL  hniuble  oorselvn  to  tlie  duM,  and  cry  out  in  holy  arane' 
tnent,  "Lord,  wtaatiian  atom  to  a  moimiain  ?  Wliul  isa  drop 
to'a  river,  a  lea  of  beneficenGe  ?  Wlisi  is  a  shadow  to  iha 
•tmial  substance  ^  What  i^ood  thing  is  (hero  in  time  or  ia 
eternity,  which  1  can  potnhly  want  which  is  nut  ubnndaiiily  Mip-  . 
plied  oat  of  thy  overfloviiD^  fulnna  ?  Hem^e  urUes  lUe  eter- 
aal  aali^actioD  of  all  tbe  boly  and  happy  ere«tioD  lo  kahf « 
■ear  to  thee,  and  under  the  everlaatiDg  raurmncea  of  thy  bMi 
I  can  do  t^ia^  but  &U  down  before  thee  in  decpeat  luiMiGty, 
Mid  ■dmire,  adore,  and  everlaatingly  ki^e  thee,  who  butaa> 
Himed  to  tfayaelf  the  name  trf  lova."     1  John  iv.  8.  Gtd  it  km. 

Seer.  IV.  llmfl  far  oar  joya  may  rise  into  an  imilafhMflf 
tbe  joya  above  in  the  devout  eonlemplation  of  divine  ptrftetiem. 
And  not  only  the  perfection*  of  Chid  considered  and  aarveyed 
•ingly  in  themaelveB,  but  the  union  and  blessed  harmony  of  amn 
of  them  ill  the  divine  works  and  tranaaothHu  of  provideBae  MM 
of  gracci  especially  in  the  ^o^I  of  Christ,  admiaiater  liMhv 
■latler  for  oontemf^tion  and  pleaaure  amoog  tbe  bappy  afiMto 
1m  heaven  :  And  m  Car  as  tfau  Mijayment  may  be  ODiniiHiDianled 
to  tbe  aainta  here  on  earth,  they  may  be  alao  said  to  have  •  fai» 
taste  of  the  business  and  pleasure  of  heaven.  LetnstakaiHliBt 
of  this  bariuony  in  several  instances. 

1.  In  the  sacred  constilDtion  of  tbe  person  of  our  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  as  God  cod  man  united  in  one  personal  ageM ; 
Here  majesty  and  merey  give  a  glorious  instance  of  tbeir  uniotif 
here  all  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  godhead  coudescanda  to 
jc»n  itself  in  union  with  a  orealtire,  such  as  man  is,  a  epint 
dwelling  in  flesh  and  blood  ;  I  Tim.  ii.  9.  Thtre  is  tme  Gorf, 
uad  one  Mediator  between  God  and  vian  even  the  man  CAriat 
Jant:  But  tliis  man  is  personally  united  to  the  blessed  Ood,  be 
h  God  manifest  in  the  fiesk  :  He  is  a  mm  tn  wAotn  daellt  att 
ihefulnas  of  the  godhead  bodify,  to  constitute  one  all-aaflMeilt 
Saviour  of  miseraiiie  and  fallen  mankind:  What  aa  areasing 
itoop  or  condescension  is  this  for  the  eternal  godhead  thiu  to  Jaia 
itaelf  lo  a  creature,  and  wbst  a  siirprmng  exaltation  ialUaif 
tiie  creature  for  the  man  Clirist  Jemis  thus  to  be  assumed  iata 
M  near  a  rdatjon  to  the  blessed  Ood  i  All  tbo  gkiriea  thai 
result  from  this  divine  oontrivance  and  transaction  are  not  to  be 
icnumerated  in  paper,  nor  by  the  best  oapacily  of  writcra  hero 
Ml  earth  :  TIte  heavenly  inkabitaata  are  iwidi  beftei  acquaiatedl 
vitb  theto. 
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of  aiicti  wisdom  and  hk4i  power  i  When  there  was  m 
watfure  in  heaven  or  earth  ituf&oient  fiw  this  wwk,  Ood  wia 
■liHed  to  appoint  such  an  union  between  a  creature  and  tba 
tVnitir.  between  God  and  man,  as  mi^t  answer  all  the  iiw 
■Bfiws^k  purpoaea  conosaled  in  his  thoufj^t  If  there  b« 
WMtiM  a  person  fit  to  eseoute  any  of  bis  infinite  des  i^s,  ha ' 
iriH  M  he  trastratod  for  want  of  an  agent,  he  wiU  appoint  Ool 
ndmaa  to  be  so  nearly  united  as  to  beoiMne  out  agent  to  ezeotti* 
Ihiidaign. 

S.  f  n  the  manner  of  our  salTation,  viz.  by  dk  atonemedl 
fcriia.  The  ^ent  God  did  not  think  it  proper,  noragreeablt 
tells  erfilime  holiness,  to  receive  sinful  nan  into  bis  bvour 
■ikaat  •«  alonement  for  sin,  and  a  satisfiulion  made  to  tb* 
Gsvanwrof  Uie  worM  for  the  abase  and  violatioa  of  lua  hiM  - 
hMbmoneanh;  and  therefore  he  appointed  suoh  a  sanifM 
rf  Kmiement  bh  might  be  sufficient  to  do  oomplete  honour  to  th*' 
lM|rean,  as  w^l  as  to  save  aad  deliver  the  oSeoder  fjrom  death : 
Hwafau  Jesus  was  made  a  nan  capable  of  sollerinr  and  dyihf  i 
Mttheinglit  honoar  the  tMyeaty  and  the  jastioe  of  the  broken 
hv«r  Qad,  and  tiiat  he  might  do  it  oompletely  hy^  the  anion  af 
lldbaadia  this  raaa  and  Mediator;  the  dignity  of  whose  divt- 
li^  difines  itself  over  all  that  he  did,  and  aU  that  he  soStre^ 
IS  as  to  make  hia  obedience  completelv  aoeeplsble  to  God  in« 
■tsad  ef  tltoussodii  of  oreaturet^  and  nilly  salisbotory  for  tha 
(dbnee  that  was  given  him  by  them ;  here  is  a  saenfioe  pnt* 
■idad  aqHal  to  the  guilt  of  sia,  aad  thereCure  soffieteat  to  tab 
it  awfty. 

You  see  here  what  a  blessed  harmony  there  is  between  Op 
JMina  af  God  doing  honour  to  hia'own  law,  and  Ua  anmpawinji 
leaaliad  to  save  a  mined  creatara  :  Here  is  bo  Uenish  oaat  spaa 
the  alriet  jostioe  aad  rigbteonsocss  of  Qod,  whea  the  oSeader  it 
fctgiwo  in  snoh  a  method  aa  nay  do  hoaoar  to  justice  ui4 
■aaay  at  aMoe;  Rom.  iii.  9^  9i.  We  art  JtHli^ Jreefy  S0 
AtsfMce  iknuek  the  ndtmpiwn  that  u  in  Jesui  Ckritti 
■A— i  (0«d  kmlh  set  forth  ta  he  a  fn^iatim  thrmigh  faith  «• 
Am  Haaif  to  declara  Am  rifhtmutmeit,  evea  his  perfset  -m^ 
veraing  justice,  though  be  passes  by  and  pardons'  the  m»  «■• 
llMMnad  ariainal  oreaturea ;  le  drcian;  t$4^,  ai  M*r  liaw  lai 
njgAfraiuM«(4,  that  he  might  wppmr  tohe  jaat  tohhowm  malka» 
fity  and  law,  wbilo  he  jtutifiea  die  siafwl  «m»  who  heUeoitk  m 
traaieth  ia  Jetat  tha  Medialar  aa  beeononff  a  fnpw  uorUoe  mA 
(MfitintiM  far  aih. 


9.  Bj  the  fanrtification  of  oar  nature.  There  ia  iM~iMI 
Aer  remarkable  harmony  between  the  holineaa  of  God  mtJ^^i 
mercy  in  this  work  of  tbe  salvation  of  sinful  man.  The  gaM'^ 
■am  ia  not  only  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  away  by  a  oumphli 
nConement  and  sacrifice,  but  the  sinful  nature  of  this  ndnii 
creature  is  to  be  changed  into  holiness,  is  to  be  renewed  aM 
mmctified  by  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  reformed  into  the  image^ial 
God  bis  maker  :  He  must  not  only  be  released  from  punishineot 
by  forgiveness,  but  be  must  be  restored  to  tbe  image  of  Ciod  bj 
Muictifying  grace  ;  so  that  be  may  be  fit  company  for  the  rest  ai 
the  favourites  of  God  in  the  upper  world  ;  that  lie  may  be  qua- 
lified to  be  admitted  into  this  society,  where  perfect  purity  aai! 
boliuesa  are  necessary  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  upper  world 
•nd  for  such  near  attendants  on  the  blessed  God  :  In  that  happj 
fliate  nolkiug  shall  enter  there  that  defiUth  ;  Rev.  xxi.  27.  aoc 
therefore  concerning  the  criminals  among  the  Corinthiana,  as  vik 
snd  as  oflfensive  to  the  pure  and  holy  God  as  they  are  represent- 
ed ;  I  Cor.  vi.  0 — 11.  viz.  Fornicators ,  idoUUort^  adukerert 
drunkards,  Kc.  but  it  is  said,  they  are  washed j  but  they  are  sane 
t^dt  but  they  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  am 
kfthe  Spirit  of  our  God. 

Now  when  the  souls  of  the  saints  here  on  earth  are  raised 
to  such  divine  contemplations,  what  transporting  satisfaction  and 
deliglit  must  arise  from  the  surprising  union  and  harmony  of  tin 
attributes  of  the  blessed  God  in  tbese  his  transactions  ?  And 
especially  when  the  soul  in  tbe  lively  exercise  of  grace  and  viei 
tif  its  own  pardon,  justification,  and  restored  holiness,  looki 
upon  itself  as  one  of  these  happy  favourites  of  the  miyesty  ol 
heaven :  It  cries  out  as  it  were  in  holy  amazement,  *^  What  i 
divine  profusion  is  here  of  wisdom  and  power,  glory  and  grace. 
io  save  a  wretched  worm  from  everlasting  burnings,  and  t€ 
advance  a  worthleaa  rebel  to  such  undeserved  and  exalted 
gk)ries !" 

Sect.  V.  ''  The  wonders  of  divine  perfections  united  in 
tbe  success  of  the  gospeF*  give  an  extasy  of  joy  sometimes  tc 
holy  souls.  Not  only  do  these  views  of  the  united  perfections  ol 
God,  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  contrivance  of  the  gospel 
entertain  the  saints  above  with  new  and  pleasurable  contem- 
plations, but  the  wonders  of  divine  wisdom,  power,  and  grace, 
united  and  harmonizing  in  the  propagation  and  success  of  tliii 
gospel,  become  a  matter  of  delightftU  attention  and  survey  to 
tlic  aaints  on  high. 

This  is  imitated  also  in  a  measure  by  the  children  of  God  hen 
on  earth.  Have  you  never  felt  such  a  surprising  pleasure  in  the 
i^iew  of  the  attributes  of  Grod,  his  grace,  wisdom,  and  power  ol 
making  these  divine  designs  so  happily  efficacious  for  the  good 
of  tbousanda  of  souls?    It  there  be  joy  in  heaven  among  thi 
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wHfrW^  Gml  aithe  comvtrmn  of  a  tinner;  Lokft  zt«  7,  10. 
iPhiC  perpetgal  metaaget  of  uoknown  Batitfaciioii  aod  delii^lit 
\4U  tiM  duly  and  ooostaat  labours  of  ttie  bleated  mpottle  Paul 
tWmii  to  the  upper  world  ?  What  perpetual  tidiDga  were  carried 
lithe  worlds  ou  high  of  such  and  aueh  souls,  converted  uafo 
jQod  from  g^ross  idolatry,  from  the  worship  of  dumb  idolt^  firona 
At  Tain  aupersttlion  of  their  heroes  aud  mediator-godS|  nmA 
kom  the  impure  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  tlieir  own  countrynieay 
thereby  they  iutended  to  satisfy  (heir  goda  for  their  own  iniqus- 
iies  and  to  reconcile  themselves  to  these  invented  gods,  theae 
damooa  or  devils  which  were  deified  by  the  folly  and  madness 
of  sinful  men  ?  What  new  hallelujahs  must  it  put  in  the  mouths 
of  the  saints  and  angels  on  high,  to  see  the  true  and  living  God 
worshipped  by  tliousands  that  had  never  before  known  hinSp 
sod  to  see  Jesus  the  Mediator  in  all  the  glories  of  his  diviao 
oficea  admired  and  adored  by  those  who  lately  had  eitlier  knowa 
BoChing  of  him^  or  been  shameful  revilers  and  bUsphemers  of  his 
■sjesty? 

And  what  an  unknown  delight  is  diffused  through  many  «f 
Iks  saints  of  God  now  here  ou  earth  upon  such-tidings,  not  oo^ 
from  the  foreign  and  heathen  countries,  but  even  some  who  have 
anfessed  Christianity,  but  under  gross  mistakes  and  miserahla. 
ngs  of  darkness  and  superstition  i    What  an  inooaceivable  aod 
overwhelming  pleasure  has  surprised  a  christian  sometimes  in  the 
oudst  of  his  zealous  worship  of  God  and  his  Saviour,  to  hear 
of  sudi  tidings  of  new  subjects  in  multitudes  submitting  them« 
idves  to  their  divine  dominion  ?     And  even  in  our  day,  whenso- 
erer  we  hear  of  the  work  of  grace  begun  by  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  awakening  a  ikowsy  and  lethargic  soul  from  its  danger-* 
oils  sleep  on  the  brink  of  hell,   rousing  a  negligent  and  sbth-> 
ful  creature  from  his  indolence  and  carelessness  idK)ut  the  things 
of  eternity  ;  or  again,  in  making  a  heart  soft  and  impressive  to 
the  powers  of  divine  grace,  which  was  before  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone ;  and  especially  when  multitudes  of  these  tidings  come 
together  from  distant  places,  as  of  late  we  have  heard  frona 
New- England,  and  several  of  those  plantations  ;  from  Sootlaiid 
and  several  of  her  assemblies,  what  additional  scenes  of  hea- 
venly joy  and  pleasure  have  been  raised  amongst  the  pious 
soul^  both  those  who  relate  and  those  who  hear  them* 

Sect.  VI.  *'  Foretastes  of  heaven  are  sometimes  derived 
from  the  overflowing  sense  of  the  love  of  God.  let  in  upon  the 
soul.''  The  8)iii'its  above  who  are  surrounded  with  this  blessed- 
ness and  this  love,  and  rejoice  in  the  everlasting  assurance  of  it, 
cannot  but  be  fill.^>i  with  intense  joy.  What  can  be  a  greater 
foundation  of  complcU'  blenaedness  and  delight  than  the  imme- 
diate **  sensation  and  assurance  of  being  beloved  by  the  glorioua 
aad  supreme^  and  the  all-sufficient  being/'  who  wiU  never  suffer 
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Ua' faTOuriles  to  want  iny  tiling  lie  can  bestow  ii]ini(  Ittcin  to  uuW 
thoMbKi^  in^MrfefltioN,  an<)  for  ever  }  All  cmatum  arv  ui»< 
4er1iitPMH0t  otMr  ud  imntodiate  command  ;  tbere  is  not  Um 
IMmI  «f  tfMB'ieu  gt**  ditlurbsnce  to  any  of  the  favouriln  4 
bniwa;  whodwdl  iBifae  midst  of  ihcir  Creator's  love  ;  noria 
tbere  asy  ercata're'  tfiat  can  be  eini>lofed  towards'  iha  oooif 
plate  bappiaaaa  of  the  aaiiits  on  bigli,  but  h  for  evcl*  under  tiM 
<|Mpaaal  t^tfaat  God  who  has  niade  all  things,  and  it  shall  be  em- 
ployed apon  every  just  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  love  to  hit 
aaoita.  -.  ^ 

SotBf  have  imagined  that  that  "  perfeot  latiifaotisB  qf  j^ili 
imich  ari>«a  rrom  a  good  cunacience,  «p<^ikiDS  peace  jmnljd^i 
in  tfa«  aurrey  of  ks  aioeere  denre  to  pleaae  Qod  ia  iR  llQiijlij 
aad  bavin|>  with  tiprigjbtiiesa  of  heart  nilSDed  ita  duty,**  ia  ftft' 
WKptemt  dfl^t  of  beaten ;  bat  it  it  nay  opibion  Qo^  haa  *ewr 
made  the  feficily  of  hit  creaturea  to  be  drawn  ao  eqtifdy  niptW. 
IhaiTMdTet,  or  from  the  aprin^  of  their  own  boaoo^  ..%4H> 
notion  seems  to  ivply.  Ghid  hinntelf  mil  be  all  in  dl  -toUi 
flneaturn  ;  aod  ah  their  original  springa  W  bUiaediaaa  t  wjt- 
aa  beiog,  arc  ia  biro  and  nwat  be  denved  from  bin :  ^feiw 
therefiBre  itte  aveiflowiag  aeosc  of  being  beioTcd  by  a  Qa£ 
AMgbty  aod  eternal,  that  ja  tba  wprana  fmwtai*  of  j*y  «» 
Uetaednett  to  every  reaaonable  natora,  aad  tbe  eudleaa  aaausHy^ 
af  lUa  bappineaa  it  joy  everlailing  ki  aU  tbe  npona  «f  tlM 
falciaed  aboTo. 

Now  a  taste  of  tlua  kind  ia  heaTenly  bfeaaodneMa  ereo  vm 
(fah  eartti^  where  God  ia  pleated  to  beatow  it  on  hia  creaturea ; 
and  the  gfimpaea  of  it  bnng  sncli  eztatiea  into  tbe  aonl  aa  caa 
hardly  be  conceived,  or  rereided  to  others,  bat  it  ia  baat  Edt  by 
tbem  who  enjoy  it.  ,, 

Sect.  VII.  "  Foretastes  of  heaven  in  the  ferreat  enw^ 
llniu  of  tool  ia  lo«e  to  Jeaut  Chritt."  What  tbe  love  and  atraw " 
affections  of  (he  bleased  aainta  above  towardt  Jetiia  Cbriat  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  may  impreat  of  joy  on  their  apirita,  ia  «ot 
poai^le  for  us  to  learn  in  tne  presant  state ;  but  there  are  aona. 
who  have  even  here  on  earth  fdl  auch  tranaoeadent  affiKtiona  to 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  even  though  they  have  never  eqiofed 
the  sight  of  him,  yet  they  love  bim  with  moat  intense  and  anient 
leal;  their  devotion  almost  awdlows  them  up  aod  carriea  tbam 
away  eapltve  above  all  earthly  things,  iwd  brings  tbem  near  to 
Ate  heavenly  world.  There  is  ao  unknown  joy  whiob  nrtaea 
firem  tueh  tnteaae  lore  to  an  object  ao  lovely  and  to  de^rv  in*  ; 
Buefa  it  that  wluab  is  tpoken  concentin^  tbe  aaioU  to  whom  at 
Peter  wrote ;  1  Ptot.  i.  8.  wJtom  kaving  net  Jeen,  ye  tove^  i» 
^om  though  mnt>  ye  tee  kim  not,  yet  Mitmng  ye  r^oice  wHk 
jty  umpeahabfe  and  fuU  of  gtory.  It  ia  through  Ala  diiiatf,- 
tairta  of  love  and  joy,  sad  glory  communicated  I7  the  Uened 
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ftiritf  refciiling  the  things  of  ChrUt  to  their  soulti  that  many 
f    drffce  oonfeMora  and  inartyri  in  the  primitive  ages  and  in  later 
tioKSi  have  not  only  joyfully  parted  wilh  all  their  possessiona 
Md  their  ooniferts  in  this  life,  but  have  followed  the  call  of  ciod 
Arough  prisons  and  deiiths  of  a  most  dreadful  kind,  through 
neks  and  fires  and  many  torments,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of 
itwrn ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some  in  our  day  who  have  had 
IrEvely  ancl  strong  a  sensation  of  the  love  of  Christ  let  in  apoii 
Mr  aoulsi  that  they  could  not  only  be  content  to  be  absent  froqa 
slltheir  carnal  delights  for  cver^  but  even  from  their  intellectual 
snd  more  spiritual  entertainments,  if  they  might  be  for  ever 
phced  in  sucli  a  situation  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  feel  the  everlaat- 
iag  beams  of  his  love  let  out  upon  them,  and  to  rejoice  in  him 
with  perpetual  delight.    As  he  is  the  nearest  image  of  God  th« 
Fsther^  they  can  love  nothing  beneath  Ood  equal  to  their  love  of 
bin,  nor  delight  in  any  thing  beneath  God  equal  to  their  delight 
la  Jeaus  Christ :  Indeed  their  love  and  their  jov  are  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  ereat  and  blessed  God  as  he  appears  m  Christ  Jesus^ 
thst  they  do  not  usually  divide  their  afTections  in  this  matter,  but 
bve  God  supremely  for  ever,  as  revealing  himself  in  his  most 
psrfeet  love  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  their  souls.  How  near  thia  may 
spproach  to  the  glorified  love  of  the  aaints  in  heaven,  or  what 
mrence  there  is  between  the  holy  onea  above  and  the  sainta 
bdow  in  this  respect,  may  be  hard  to  say. 

Sect.  VIII.  <'  Foretastes  uf  heaven  in  the  transcendent 
love  of  tlie  sainl5)  to  each  other."  I  might  here  ask  some  ad- 
vftuced  saints,  '*  Have  you  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  fellow«chris- 
ti«a  growing  into  such  a  near  resemblance  to  the  blessed  Jesus, 
io  all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  that  you  would  willing- 
ly psrtwiUi  all  (he  attainments  and  honours  that  you  have  already 
arrived  at,  which  make  you  never  so  eminent  in  the  world  or  in 
the  church,  as  to  be  made  so  near  a  conformist  to  the  image 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  as  this  fellow-christian  has  seemed  to  be  ? 

'^  Have  you  never  seen  or  read  of  the  glories  and  graces  of 
tbe  Son  of  God  cxemplilied  in  some  of  the  saints  in  so  high  a 
degree,  and  at  the  same  time  been  so  divested  of  self,  and  so 
mortified  to  a  narrow  self  love,  as  to  be  satisfied  with  the  lowest 
snd  the  meanest  supports  of  life,  and  the  meanest  station  in  tha 
church  of  Ciirist  here  on  earth,  if  you  might  but  be  favoured  to 
partake  of  that  transcendent  likeness  to  the  holy  Jesus,  as  you 
would  fain  imitate  and  possess  ? 

'*  Have  you  never  had  a  view  of  all  the  virtues  and  graces 
of  the  saints,  derived  from  one  eternal  fountain  the  blessed  God, 
and  flowing  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  his  Son  in  so  glori' 
ikis  a  manner,  that  you  have  longed  for  the  day  when  you  shall 
be  amongst  them,  and  receive  your  share  of  this  blessedness  ? 
Uave  you  nevei^  found  yourself  so  united  to  them  in  one  heart 
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and  one  soul,  that  yea  have  witbed  them  all  the  lame  lilniini 
that  you  wished  to  younelf,  and  that  without  the  least  8liad(nr4 
grudging  or  envy,  if  every  one  of  them  were  partakers  a 
much  as  you  ?  There  is  no  envy  among  the  heavenly  iolisiM 
tants ;  nor  doth  St.  Paul  receive  the  less  because  C;ephas  o 
Apollos  has  a  large  share.  Every  vessel  has  its  capacity  e» 
larged  to  a  proper  extent  bv  the  God  of  nature  and  grace,  SM 
every  vessel  is  completely  filled,  and  feels  itself  for  ever  full  ui 
for  ever  happy  ;  then  there  cannot  be  found  the  shadow  of  eav] 
amongst  them. 

,  Now  to  sum  up  the  view  of  these  things  in  short ;  who  ii 
there  that  enjoys  these  blessed  evidences  of  an  interest  in  the  ia- 
heritance  on  high,  who  is  there  that  has  any  such  foretastei  ol 
the  felicity  above,  but  must  join  with  the  whole  creation  in  groao- 
ing  for  that  great  day  when  all  the  children  of  God  shall  appesi 
in  the  splendour  of  their  adoption,  and  every  thing  in  nature  snd 
grace  among  them  shall  attain  the  proper  end  for  which  it  wn 
at  first  designed  ?  And  whensoever  any  such  christian  heart 
some  of  the  last  words  in  the  bible  pronounced  by  our  Lord 
Jesus ;  surely  I  come  quickly^  he  roust  immediately  join  the 
universal  echo  of  the  saints  with  unspeakable  delight^  Evtn  n 
come^  O  Lord  Jesus ;  Rev.  xxii.  30. 
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'Safety  in  the  Graven  and  Joy  at  the  Resurrection, 

ft:  Job  xiv.  13,  14^  15. 

ythot  thou  woultht  hide  me  in  the  gravej  that  thou  tcouIdH 
keep  me  secret  until  thy  wrath  be  pntt^  that  thou  tbouldit 
appoint  me  a  set  time  and  remember  me  I  If  a  man  die^ 
ilinll  he  live  again  ?  All  the  days  of  mt/  appointed  time 
mil  I  tvait  till  my  change  come.  Tnou  shall  call,  and  I 
vilt  answer  thee :  thou  wilt  have  a  desire  to  the  uork  if 
thine  hands. 

BEFORE  we  attempt  to  make  any  improvement  of  these 
ords  of  Job  for  oar  present  edification,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
Mich  out  the  true  meaning  of  tUem.  There  are  two  general 
tttes  of  these  three  verses  which  are  given  by  some  of  the  most 
iMidiTable  interpreters  of  scripture,  and  they  are  exceeding 
tSerent  from  each  other.  The  first  is  this,  **  Some  suppose 
ob  under  the  extremity  of  liis  an^iish  to  long  after  death  here, 
I  he  docs  in  some  other  parts  of  this  book,  and  to  desire  tliat 
lod  would  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  and  hide  him 
\  the  grave,  or  at  least  take  him  away  from  the  present  stage 
r  iction,  and  conceal  him  in  some  retired  and  soUtary  place, 
trk  as  the  grave  is,  till  all  the  days  which  might  be  designccl 
)r  his  pain  and  sorrow  were  tinished  :  And  that  God  would 
ppoint  him  a  time  for  his  restoration  to  health  and  happiness 
giin  in  this  world,  and  raise  him  to  the  possession  of  it,  by 
illing  him  out  of  that  dark  and  solitary  place  of  retreat ;  and 
icQ  Job  would  answer  him,  and  appear  with  pleasure  at  such 
call  of  providence*."  ^.-^j 

Others  give  this  sense  of  the  words,  "  that  though  the  pres- 
ing  and  overwhelming  sorrows  of  this  good  man  constrained 
im  to  long  for  death,  and  he  entreated  of  God  that  he  might 
e  sent  to  the  grave  as  a  hiding-place,  and  thus  be  delivered  from 
it  present  calamities,  yet  he  had  some  divine  glimpse  of  a  re* 
irrection  or  living  again,  and  he  hopes  for  the  happiness  of  a 
itnre  state  when  God  should  call  him  out  of  the  grave.  lie 
new  that  the  blessed  God  would  hafe  a  desire  to  restore  the 
ork  of  his  otcn  hands  to  life  again,  and  Job  would  answer  the 
dl  of  his  God  into  a  resurrection  with  holy  ])leasure  and  joy.** 
bw  there  are  four  or  five  reasons  which  incline  me  to  prefer  tliis 
tter  sense  of  the  words,  and  to  shew  that  the  comforts  and  hope 
hicb  Job  aspires  to  in  this  place,  are  only  to  be  derived  from  a 
surrection  to  final  happiness. 
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Reason  I.  The  expresi  words  of  the  text  are,  O  that  ikn 
uouldsi  hide  me  in  the  grave  !  not  io  a  darksome  place  like  tbi 
grave ;  and  wliere  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  is  plain  and 
agreeable  to  the  context,  there  is  no  need  of  making  metaplion 
to  explain  them.  There  is  nothing  that  can  encourage  as  Io 
•uppose  that  Job  had  any  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world  aeaio, 
after  be  was  gone  down  to  the  grave,  and  therefore  he  would  Dol 
make  so  unreasonable  a  petition  to  the  great  God.  This  seen 
to  be  too  foolish  and  too  hopeless  a  request  for  us  to  put  into  tin 
mouth  of  so  wise  and  good  a  man. 

II.  He  seems  to  limit  the  continuance  of  man  in  the  ststi 
of  death  to  the  duration  of  the  heavens;  verse  12.     Man  lidl 

down  and  riscth  not  till  the  heavens  be  no  more :  not  absolute!* 

• 

for  ever  docs  Job  desire  to  be  hidden  in  the  grave,  but  till  tb 
dissolution  of  all  these  visible  things,  these  heavens  andtU 
earth,  and  the  great  rising  day  for  the  sons  of  men.  Thai 
words  seem  to  have  a  plain  aspect  towards  the  reaurrecticN 
And  especially  when  be  adds,  they  shall  not  be  zeakened  m 
raised  out  of  their  sleep.  The  brutes  when  dying  are  nevi 
said  to  sleep  in  scripture,  because  they  shall  never  rise  agtii 
but  this  is  a  frequent  word  used  to  signify  the  death  of  ml 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  because  he  onlv  li 
down  in  the  grave  for  a  season,  as  in  a  bed  of  sleep,  in  order 
awake  and  arise  hereafter. 

III.  In  other  places  of  this  book  Job  gives  us  some  emine 
hints  ot  his  hope  of  a  resurrection,  espcoially  that  divine  passaj 
and  prophecy,  when  he  spake  as  one  surrounded  with  a  visi 
of  glory,  and  filled  with  the  light  and  joy  of  faith  ;  Job  xi 
25,  27.  /  know  that  my  Redeemer  livethy  and  that  he  sik 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth :  and  though  after  % 
skin  Korms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  mfjjfesh  shall  I . 
God ;  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself  and  my  eyes  shall  behi 
and  not  another*,  though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  n 
But  in  many  parts  of  this  book  the  good  man  lets  us  kno 
that  he  had  no  manner  of  hope  of  any  restoration  to  heal 
and  peace  in  this  life  ;  Job  vii.  6,  7,  8.  My  days — are  spt 
mthout  hope: — my  eye  shall  no  more  see  good:  the  eye 
him  that  hath  seen  me  shall  see  me  no  more:  thy  ej 
are  upon  me^  and  I  am  not.  Verse  21.  Now  shall  I  sle 
in  the  dust,  and  thou  shalt  seek  me  in  the  moming,  but 
shall  not  be.  Job  xvii.  15.  Where  is  now  my  hope  f  * 
for  my  hope^  who  shall  see  it  f  He  and  his  hope  seemed 
go  down  to  the  bars  of  the  pit  together,  and  to  rest  in  the  da 
And  if  Job  had  no  hope  of  a  restoration  in  this  world,  then  I 
hopes  must  point  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

IV.  If  we  turn  tliese  verses  here,  as  well  as  that  nol 
passage  in  Job  xix.  to  the  more  evangelical  sense  of  a  return 
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IB,  tba  truths  which  are  contained  in  the  one  and' the  other, 
re  all  eupporled  by  the  lan^age  of  the  New  Testament:  and 
le  express  words  of  both  these  texts  are  much  more  naturally 
od  easily  aj)piied  to  the  evans^clical  sense  without  any  strain  and 
ifllculty.  The  expressions  of  Job  in  chapter  the  xix,  /  know 
hat  my  Redeemtr  iivtth,  have  been  rescued  by  many  wise  in- 
erpretcrs  from  that  poor  and  low  sense  which  lias  been  forced 
i|ion  them,  by  those  who  will  not  allow  Jo!i  to  have  any 
trospect  beyond  this  life  :  and  it  has  been  made  to  appear  to 
»e  a  bright  glimpse  of  divine  li<^ht  and  joy,  a  ray  or  vision 
if  the  Sun  of  righteousness  breaking  between  the  dark  clouds 
if  his  pressing  sorrow  :  And  that  the  words  of  my  text  demand 
he  same  sort  of  interpretation,  will  appear  further  by  these 
liort  remarks,  and  this  paraphrase  upon  them.  Job  had  been 
fwaking,  verses  7 — 10,  &c.  That  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  when  it 
itiUdownf  that  it  will  sprout  asain  visibly ^  and  bring  forth 
mghs  i  but  when  man  gives  up  the  ghosty  he  is  no  more  visi- 
de  upon  earth :  Where  is  he  ^  Job  does  not  deny  his  future 
siitence,  but  only  intimates  that  he  does  not  appear  in  the 
ihce  where  he  was ;  and  in  the  following  verses  he  doea  not 
Isj,  a  dying  man  shall  never  rise,  or  shall  never  be  awakened 
Mt  of  his  sleep,  but  asserts  that  he  rises  not  till  the  dissolution  of 
these  heavens  and  these  visible  tlungs  :  And  by  calling  death  a 
deep,  be  supposes  an  awaking  time,  though  it  may  ht  distant 
lad  far  off. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  long  for  death,  O  that  thou  woutdst 
hUtfne  in  the  grave !  that  thou  wouldst  keep  me  secret  till 
(ily  wrath  be  past !  till  these  times  and  seasons  of  sorrow  be 
coded,  which  seem,  to  be  the  eiTect  of  divine  wrath  or  anger  : 
Bat  then  I  entreat  thou  wouldst  appoint  me  a  set  time  for  my 
lanying  in  the  grave,  and  remember  me  in  order  to  raise  me 
igiin.  Then  with  a  sort  of  surprize  of  faith  and  pleasure  he 
idds,  if  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?  Shall  these  dry 
boDes  live  ?  And  he  answers  in  the  language  of  hope :  All 
\kt  days  of  that  appointed  time  of  thine  /  will  wait  till 
th$t  glorious  change  shall  come.  Thou  shalt  call  from  faea<- 
ren,  and  I  will  answer  thee  from  the  dust  of  death.  I  will 
ippear  at  thy  call  and  say,  Here  am  I:  thou  wilt  liave  a  de- 
ire  to  the  work  of  thi/  hands,  to  raise  me  again  from  the  dead, 
trboni  thou  hast  made  of  clay,  end  fashioned  me  into  life. 
Prom  the  words  thus  ex|K)unded  we  may  draw  these  several  ob« 
ervations,  and  make  a  short  reflection  upon  each  of  them,  as  we 
lass  along. 

Observation  I.  This  world  is  a  place  wherein  good  men 
re  exposed  to  great  calamities,  and  they  are  ready  to  think  the 
nger  or  wrath  of  God  appears  in  them.  II.  The  g^ve  is 
lod^a  known  hiding-place  for  his  people.  IIL  God  baa  appwited 
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MrheaTenlj  Father  bdioMt  tUt  mladvmnctDg^forwird  diro 
all  the  pleaMDt  smilet  of  oature,  and  all  the  peaceiiilcircuiiiti 
6ea  that-aurrouod  as.  He  bidet  his  children  in  tbe  gprave  fipa 
ihouaand  lina,  and  sorrows,  and  distresses  of  this  life,  wl 
ifaey  foresaw  not :  And  even  when  they  are  actually  beset 
hind  and  before,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  no  natural  nray 
their  escape,  God  calls  them  aside  into  the  chambers  of  de 
i|l  the  same  sort  of  language  as  he  uses  in  another  ca«e  ;  Is.  x 
M*.  Come  mypeople,  enter  thou  into  thij  chambers^  and  shut 
Joan  about  thecj  hide  thij%tlf  as  it  itere/or  a  little  moment^  i 
the  indignation  be  overpassed. 

And  jet  perhaps  it  is  |)088ible  that  this  very  language  of 
liord  in  Isaiah  may  refer  to  the  grave,  as  God's  hiding  pi 
for  the  verse  before  promises  a  resurrection.  TAy  dead  : 
ihall  live  :  together  with  sny  -dead  body  shall  they  arise :  Ai 
emd  sing  ye  thai  dtcell  in  the  dust :  tor  thy  dew  is  as  the  de 
herbSf  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.  Aod  if  we 
auppose  tills  last  verse  to  have  been  transposed  by  any  anc 
transoribers,  so  as  to  have  followed  originally  verse  20,  or  2 
ia  very  natural  then  to  interpret  the  whole  paragraph  conccn 
death,  as  God's  hiding-place  for  his  people,  and  their  ri 
again  through  the  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  t 
joyful  release.  Many  a  time  God  is  pleased  to  shorten  the 
hours,  and  travels,  and  fotigues  of  good  men  in  this  wildera 
and  he  opens  a  door  of  rest  to  them  where  he  pleases,  and  ; 
haps  aurprixea  them  into  a  state  of  safety  and  peace,  where 
weary  are  at  rest,  and  the  wicked  cease  from  trttubling ; 
holy  Job  seems  to  desire  this  favour  from  his  Maker  hi 
Job.  iii.  17. 

Sometimes  indeed,  in  the  history  of  this  book,  he  seenr 
break  out  into  these  desires  in  too  rode  and  angry  a  manm 
expression ;  and  in  a  fil  of  criminal  impatience  he  muni 
against  God  for  upholding  him  in  the  land  of  the  living  : 
at  other  times,  as  in  this  text,  be  represents  bis  desires  with  n 
decency  and  submission.     Every  desire  to  die  is  not  to  be  i 
atrued  sinful  and  criminal.    Nature  may  ask  of  God,  a  n 
from  its  agonies  and  a  period  to  its  sorrows,  nor  docs  gi 
utterly  forbid  it,  if  there  be  also  a  humble  submission  and  re 
nation  to  the  will  of  God,  such  as  we  find  exemplified  by 
blessed  Saviour,  Father,  if  it  be  thy  will,  let  this  cup  pass  J 
me;  yet  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ;  Mat.  xxvi   39, 
On  this  seoond  observation  I  desire  to  make  these  three 
flections : — 

Reflection  I.  Tliougli  a  good  man  knows  that  death  wai« 
finally  appointed  as  a  curse  lor  sin,  yet  his  faith  can  trust  Go< 
turn  that  curse  into  a  blessing :     He  can  humbly  a^tk  his  Mi 
(n  releaae  him  fronl  tbe  painful  bonds  of  life,  to  hiMteii  the  s 
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fpMdiet  of  deatti,  and  to  hide  him  in  the  grave  from  soma 
Mrvhdming  aorrowa.  This  ii  the  glory  of  Ood  in  hia  oova- 
^wf  grace  with  the  children  of  men,  that  he  turns  curse$ 
UeuingM ;  Deut.  xxiii.  5.  And  the  grave  which  was  design- 
id  at  a  prison  for  tinners^  is  become  a  place  of  shelter  to  tlia 
asats,  where  they  are  hidden  and  secured  from  rising  sorrows 
ud  calamities.  Jt  is  God's  known  hidiDg-place  for  his  own  chil« 
ken  from  the  envy  and  the  ra^e  of  men,  from  all  the  known 
sad  anknown  agonies  of  nature,  the  diseases  of  the  flt^shy  aud 
the  distresses  of  human  life,  which  perhaps  might  be  overbearing 
lod  intolerable. 

^  Whvy  O  my  fearful  soul,  wh)  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  of 
djriBg  ?  Why  shouldst  thou  be  frighted  at  the  dark  shadows  of 
dw  crave,  when  thou  art  weary  with  the  toils  and  crosses  of  the 
day?  Hast  thou  not  often  desired  the  shadow  of  the  evenings 
isd  longed  for  the  bed  of  natural  sleep,  where  thy  fatigues  and 
Ihj  sorrows  may  be  forgotten  f(ir  a  season  i    And  i^  not  the 

Cive  itself  a  sweet  sleeping-place  for  the  saints,  wherein  they 
down  and  forget  their  distresses,  and  feel  none  of  the  miserica 
rf  human  life,  and  especially  since  it  is  softened  and  sanctified  by 
tts  Son  of  God  lying  down  there  ?  Why  shouldst  thou  be  afraid 
laky  thy  bead  in  the  dust  ?  It  is  but  entering  into  God's  hid- 
iac-place,  into  his  chambers  of  rest  and  repose :  It  is  but  com* 
iBliiDg  thy  flesh,  the  meaner  part  of  thy  composition,  to  his  care 
is  the  dark  for  a  short  season  :  He  will  hide  thee  there,  and 
kcq)  thee  in  safety  from  the  dreadful  trials  which  perhaps  would 
sverwbelm  thy  spirit.  Sometimes  in  the  course  of  his  )n*ovideno8 
be  mav  find  it  necessary,  that  some  spreading  calamitj  should 
orertake  the  place  where  thou  dwellest,  or  some  distressing 
itroke  fall  upon  thy  family,  or  thy  friends,  but  he  will  hide  thee 
QBder  ground  before  it  comes,  and  thus  disappoint  all  thy  fears^^. 
sad  lay  every  perplexing  tlmught  into  rest  and  silence. 

II.  Let  it  be  ever  remembered,  that  the  grave  is  God^$  iJJm 
ing'place,  and  not  our  own  :  We  are  to  venture  into  it  without 
terror  when  he  calls  us  ;  but  he  does  not  sufier  us  to  break  ijit» 
ft  our  own  way  without  his  call.  Death  aud  life  are  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  he  never  gave  the  keys  of  them  to  mortal  men  to 
let  themselves  out  of  this  world  when  they  please,  nor  to  cuter 
into  hia  hiding-place  without  his  leave. 

^  Bear  up  then,  O  my  soul,  under  all  the  sorrows  and 
trials  of  this  present  state  till  God  himself  shall  say,  It  isfiiinh^ 
ed  ;  John  xia.  20.  till  our  blessed  Jesus,  who  has  the  keys  put 
into  bis  hands,  shall  open  the  door  of  death,  and  give  thee  an 
entrance  into  that  dark  and  peaceful  retreat.  It  is  a  safe  and 
silent  refuge  from  the  bustle  and  the  noise,  the  labours  and  the 
troubles  of  life  ;  but  he  that  forces  it  open  with  his  own  hands, 
how  will  he  dare  to  appear  before  God  in  the  world  of  spirits  ? 
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What  will  he  Mnrer,  when  with  ■  drcadru)  frown  tlic  t^tnt  God 
dMtt.ihnill^vf  JUtb,  RuMlt  JUm-iamuHhoa  hit/ierf  ftUt.  xS. 
.!U. .  Vnmfmiifir  lb«^'«r,gava1lM»-k&ve  to  come  i  Such  • 
HHMH  MrttnOtWitMpwi  w  iTMb  M  MAiuti  at  the  peril  of  the 
10nttimOia4t  ud  faia  own  etemi  dettructtun.  "  Our  bintti 
.^^MU,  wbo  htl  ill  the  vsitMiieme  of  Anlnv  counsck  l>etbre  U* 
•yea,  byhaiingthe  bouka  of  hia  Fatbei-'s  deciccs  put  into  bin 
Ipwii,  he  koovra  bow  Ioq^  it  U  proper  for  ihee,  O  OliHsliKn,  lo 
Ijnt  ud  labour,  to  wrestle  and  atripc  with  uM,  temptaiiow  iM 
'quBcuhiea  in  the  present  life :  He  knows  bestia  what  monwM  l» 


Ci  pf|iud  to  them,  and  toprooounce  theeooaquww.  V\y  I 
the  field  of  battle  for  want  of  hdy  fBrtitiide,  thoii|h  thy 
■neanies  and  thy  dangers  be  neTer  so  ma&j,  nor  dan  to  naiita 


I  the  field  of  battle  Cor  want  of  hdy  fBrtitiide,  thi 
Dies  and  thy  dangers  be  neTer  so  ma&j,  nor  daro  t 
ttyaelf  from  thy  appointed  post,  till  the  terd  of  life  | 
4fe  word  of  thy  disnunioB, 

**  Sometimei  I  htTO  beeo  ready  to  say  wiAin  mfndft'lVlff 
fa  By  life  prolonged  in  sorrow  ?  Why  are  my  days  MMI^^iM 
•nt  to  see  further  wretcbednen  ?  Methinks  Me  grate  MMuhl  it 
.jtad^for  mCy  and  ike  knm  mtinted  for  a^  t^timng; 
ijfob  xviL  1.  xsx.  SS.  What  can  I  do  further  for  Ood  or  for 
BMn  here  on  earth,  since  my  nature  pines  away  with  purfU 
'ddtnesa,  my  nerves  are  unstrung,  my  spwits  dlsaqwMl,  tad  my 
.test  powers  of  acting  are  enfedUed  and  atmoat  kict?  ^enoe, 
!,  jpeaee,  O  thou  oompluning  qiirit !  Dost  thou  know  the  ebmiish 
'  jei  iJK  AHn^ty,  and  the  secret  dedgna  of  thy  God  and  thy  B»- 
.  Vloor  ?  He  has  many  deep  and  unknown  purposes  b  enrtiwliig 
Jkb  children  amidst  heavy  sorrowi,  which  they  can  nenr  pane 
trate  or  learn  in  this  world-  Silence  and  submilsiaa  MeOBsa 
thee  at  all  times,  ^oflker,  not  aty  will  but  thy  viB  he  it»e  | 
Xukeixii.  48. 

"  And  let  it  be  bintedta  thee,  O  my  soul,  that  H  it  WMA 
aoore  honourable  to  hnweary  of  this  lire,  because  of  the  itn  aad 
')ea^>(ations  of  rl,  than  because  of  the  t«ls  and  sorrowa  that 
attokd  it.  If  we  mast  gnan  in  ihii  tabernacle  being  tendMitf ; 
.  "V  Cor.  T.  4.  let  Hie  snarea,  and  the  dangers,  and  the  deflleoMBia 
'  o(;U  he  the  chief  springs  of  thy  Froaning  and  the  warmeol  bo- 
.]4iTM  to  request  a  release,  tiod  loves  to  aee  bis  peoploaore 
afrsid  of  un  than  of  sorrow.  If  thy  comipflons  are  no  atlMg, 
and  the  temptations  of  life  so  unhappily  surround  thee,  tbnl  Ihni 
art  daily  orying  our,  Who  shali  deliver  thee  from  the  hoijf  i^  tin 
.  and  death ;  Rom.  vii.  34.  then  thou  msyeat  more  hoaonfiMy 
ariid  up  a  wish  to  heaven,  O  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  4>o^ 
.titat  1  might fy  away  and  be  at  rett!  Ps.  Iv.  6.  O  that  Gad 
waiild  hide  rq  im  the  grave  from  ny  prevailing  iniquitiea,  and 
from  the  niflilng  and  disquieting  influence  c^  my  own  folliea  and 
■my  tlaily  templaltons!  But  never  he  tliou  quite  wekry  of  doing 
■Of  s(|fiuriiig  the  will  of  thy  beB.YCnI>  Father,  though  he  ahould 
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imkiniie  thee  in  this  mortal  life  a  len^h  of  years  beyond  tliy  df>- 
llreiy  and  should  withhold  thee  from  his  secret  place  of  retreat 
lurf  revt.  A  constant  and  joyful  readiness  at  the  call  of  God  to 
Apart  hence,  with  a  chearful  patience  to  continue  here  durini; 
hirpleasure,  is  the  roost  perfect  and  blessed  temper  that  a  chris- 
Ihn  can  arrive  at :  It  gives  God  tiie  highest  glory,  and  keeps 
flieaoul  in  the  sweetest  peace. 

III.  This  one  thought,  that  the  '^  grave  is  God's  hiding- 
place/*  should  compose  our  spirits  to  silence,  and  abate  our 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  friends,  who  have  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  they  are  the  children  of  God.  Their  heavenly  Father 
has  seized  tliem  from  the  midst  of  their  trials,  dangers  and  diflfi- 
cidlies,  and  given  them  a  secure  refuge  in  Iiis  own  ap|K>inted 
place  of  rest  and  safety.  Jesus  has  opened  the  door  of  the  grave 
with  his  golden  key,  and  hath  let  them  into  a  chamber  of  repose : 
He  has  concealed  them  in  a  silent  retreat,  where  temptation  and 
sin  cannot  reach  them,  and  where  anguish  and  misery  never 
come. 

When  I  have  lost  therefore  a  dear  and  delightful  relative  or 
friend,  or  perhaps  many  of  them  in  a  short  season  are  called  suc- 
cessively down  to  the  dust,  let  me  say  thus  within  myself,  **  It  ' 
is  their  God  and  my  God  has  done  it :  He  saw  what  new  tempt- 
ations were  ready  to  surround  them  in  the  circumstances  of  life 
isvberein  they  stood  :  He  beheld  the  trials  and  difHculties  that 
were  ready  to  encompass  tlieui  on  all  sides,  and  his  love  made  a 
way  for  their  escape :  He  opened  the  dark  retreat  of  death,  aufl 
hid  them  there  from  a  thousand  perils  which  iniglit  have  plunged 
them  into  guilt  and  defilement.     He  beheld  this  as  the  proper 
season  to  give  them  a  release  from  a  world  of  labour  and  toil, 
vanity  and  vexation,  sin  and  sorrow  :  Thej^  are  laken  maiy  froia 
the  evil  to  come^  and  I  will  learn  to  complain  no  more.     The 
blessed  Jesus,  to  whom  they  had  devoted  themselves,  well  knew 
what  allurements  of  gaiety  and  joy  might  have  ber^n  too  prt^va- 
lent  over  them,  and  he  gave  them  a  kind  esca)>e  kst  their  souls 
should  suiTer  any  real   detriment,  lest  their  strict.profe^Kinn  uf 
piety  should  be  soiled  or  dishonoured  :  He  knew  how  much  (hey 
were  able  to  bear,  and  he  would  lay  upon  them  no  J  art  her  Imr- 
dtn  :  He  saw  risiiigdifik;ulties  approaching,  and  new  perils  com* 
ing  upon  them  beyond  their  strength,  and  he  fulfils  his  own  |iro-> 
mises,  and  glorifies  his  own  faithfulness,  by  o|)ening  the  door  of 
his   well-known   hiding-place,  and   giving  them  a  safe  refuge 
there.     He  keeps  them  there  in  si^rei  from  the  corruptions  of  a 
public  life,  and  the  multiplied  dangers  of  a  degenerate  »ge,  which 
might  have  uivided  their  hearts  from  God  and  things  heavenly  : 
And  p:' 't^aps  he  guards  them  also  in  that  dark  retreat  from  some 
lou^'    ^.nd   languishing  sickness,    some  unknown   disln*Ms,  nome 
overbearing  Hood  of  misery,  which  was  lik(*  to  come  uptMi  theiu 
bad  they  continued  longer  on  the  stage  of  life. 
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^*  Lot  iliis  silence  thy  murmuring  thoaghtR,  O  my  wniI  ;  kl 
tliis  dry  up  tlty  tears  ^vhich  are  ready  to  overflow  on  such  fk 
orcasion.     Daro  not  pronounce  it  a  stroke  of  anger  fronn  the  hand 
of  ijioi\y  vtho  divided  them  from   the  tempting  or  diatresiiag 
scenes  of  this  worhi,  and  kindJy  removed  them  out  of  the  way 
of  dai^£^er.     This  was  the  wisest  method  of  bis  love  to  gaarl 
tliom  trtin  many  a  folly  and  many  a  sorrow,  which  he  foresaw 
just  at  the  door.     Will  the  wounded  and  complaining  heart  go 
on  to  jitroan  and  murmur  still,  '^  But  my  son  was  carried  off  ia 
the  prime  of  liio,  or  my  daughter  in  her  blooming  years ;  ihejf 
stood  flouri^Iiins^  in  the  vigour  of  their  nature,  and  it  waa  mf 
delis: hi  to  Ik  hold  tiicir  growing  appearances  of  virtue  and  good* 
nrs8,  utid  lliul  m  the  midst  oi  ease  and  plenty,  and  prospects  oT 
happiness,  so  far  as  this  world  can  aflbrd  it  ?**  But  could  ycu 
look  through  the  next  year  to  the  end  of  it  ?  CoulJ  you  pene- 
trate into  future  events,  and  survey  the  scenes  of  seven  years  to 
come  ?  Could  your  heart  assure  itself  of  the  real  possession  of 
this  imaginary  view  of  happiness  and  peace  ?  Perhaps  the  blessed 
God  saw  the  clouds  gathering  afar  off,  and  at  a  great  distance  of 
time,  and  in  much  kindness  he  housed  your  favourite  from  un* 
known  trials,  dangers  and  sorrows.     80  a  prudent  gardener, 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  sky,  and  skilful  in  the  signs  of  the 
seasons,  even  in  the  month  of  May,  forsecs  a  heavy  tempest 
rising  in  the  hedge  of  the  horizon,  while  a  vulgar  eye  observes 
nothing  but  sunshine  ;  and  be  who  knows  the  worth  and  the  ten* 
derness  of  some  special  plants  in  his  garden,  housesthem  in  haste, 
lest  they  be  exposed  and  demolished  by  the  sweeping  rain  or 
hail. 

You  say,  *^  These  children  were  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
in  the  most  desirable  appearance  of  joy  and  satisfaction :  **  But 
is  not  that  also  usually  the  most  dangerous  season  of  life,  and 
the  hour  of  most  powerful  temptation  ?  Was  not  that  the  time 
when  their  |)assions  might  have  been  too  hard  for  them,  and  the 
deluding  pleasures  of  life  stood  round  them  with  a  most  periloiw 
assault  ?  And  what  if  God,  out  of  pure  compassion,  saw  it  ne* 
isessary  to  hide  them  from  an  army  of  perils  at  once,  and  to  carry 
them  ofl'  the  stage  of  life  with  more  purity  and  honour?  Surclj 
when  tl>e  great  God  has  appointed  it,  when  the  blessed  Jesus 
has  done,  it,  we  would  not  rise  up  in  opposition  and  say,  ^'  But 
I  would  have  had  them  live  longer  here  at  all  adventures:  I  wish 
they  were  alive  again,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will/*  Thit 
is  not  the  voice  of  faith  or  patience  ;  this  is  not  the  language  of 
holy  Kfjbmission  and  love  to  God,  nor  can  our  souls  approve  of 
Kdch  irregular  storms  of  tmgoverned  affection,  which  oppose 
iliomsflvos  to  the  divine  will,-  and  ruQIc  the  soul  with  criminal 
die«|'ii<»tinle.*' 

Thvie  aro  many,  even  of  the  children  of  God,  who  had  lefk 
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jDiUeniished  tnd  m  more  bonoorable  obiraflter  bdund 
'ibcj  bad  died  much  •ooser.  The  latter  end  of  Kfe  bath 
Dea  sullied  th^  briffhtness^  and  tarniabed  tbe  fkrjr  ibej 
quired  in  a  liopefin  youth :  Their  growini^  yeara  hftta 
nder  audi  temptatioos,  and  been  drfiied  and  diagrioii 
ifiulingSy  as  would  have  been  entirely  prefented  hm(t0nf 
immoTOd  away  into  God's  biding-plaee  some  yeara  ~ 
Med  Jesus  walks  among  ike  roses  and  lilie$  in  Ifae  _ 
ehordi,  and  when  he  sees  a  wintry  storm  conung 
nder  plants  of  righieoumeuj  be  faidea  thorn  in  the  eftrrii 
srte  life  in  them,  that  they  may  bloom*  with  new*  fllnrjmi 
ley  sball  be- raised  from  that  bed. '  Tbe  bleased  |8od  4Ma 
mder  Father,  and  consults  tbe  safely  and  tbe  bpnoor jaf 
[dren,  when,  the  hand  of  bis  mercy  analchea  them  Away 
bat  powerful  temptation  oomes,  wtuoh  be  fiiijsiua  woldp 
Aled  and  dtstressod,  and  almost  deatroyed4hem,  Thl|f^ 
fast,  but  they  are  gmie  to  rest  %  little  sooimr  than  40s 
^sace  be  to  that  bed  of  duat  wtervtbey  nrOiMddeai^^iy 
d.of  their  God,  from  uidcnown  dangary  !<  Blemsd  ha; 
-elus^  who  has  the  keya  of  the  gra^  Ad^aimr  efm 
hvouritcs  but  in  the  wisest  opaaoal-     •.•■  :'  ''«^»»«i^ 

[:  "  God  has  appointed  a  settimelbUso^'eoiinselifbf 
diildren  to  continue  in  death  :**  Those  whom  he  baa JMI« 
he  grave  he  rcmenibers  they  lie  there,  and  he  wilraM 
lem  (o  abide  in  the  dust  for  ever.  When  Job.  natreatrof 
it  he  may  be  hidden  from  his  sorrows  in  the  dust  of  deaths 
ests  also  that  Gtod  would  appoint  a  net  time  for  his  nAeiW^ 
lember  him.  His  faith  seems  to  have  had  a  glimpsalMf 
ised  resurrection.  Our  senses  and  our  Carnal  passiiMa 
ry  out,  where  is  Abraham,  and  Isaao,  and  Jnedkp  and 
of  the  ancient  worlhics,  who  Uave  been  long  sleeperk:la 
ds  of  repose  for  many  thousand  years?  But  fiutbaascrea 
;  God  numbers  the  days  and  the  months  t»f  the  ooneeal« 
ider  ground,  he  knows  where  their  dust  lies,  •kod'ijriiera 
every  scattered  atom  against  tlie  great  reataria|f  day. 
re  unseen  indeed  and  forgotten  of  men,  but  then  they  ano 
be  eye  and  the  keeping  of  the  blessed  God :  Ha  Iratiolbea 
fir  slerping  dust,  and  while  the  world  has  forgotten  and 
n  their  names,  they  are  every  moment  under  the  eye  af 
»r  they  stand  written  in  bia  liook  of  life^  with  tlia  waaMi 
Lamb  at  the  head  of  them.  Jesus,  bis  Son,,  had  htti 
lys  appointed  him  to  dwell  in  this  blding*pUce,  aod'lM 
ain  at  the  appointed  hour.    Other  gaod  aseo  «dH»4Mto 


their  grave  not  long  before  him,  aroaa  again  ai 

Df  Christ,  and  made  a  visit  to  many  ii^traaalam ;  Mile 

id  hiding-placc  was  but  for  a  short  season  ;  and  all  ^m 

of  God  shall  be  reipembsred  ia  Ujmnt  jfORfer  .ae^aaqa  if| 
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faithriilnesft  to  his  Son  to  whom  he  has  given  theni  iTB^iiMcfll 
raised  to  the  mansions  of  glory,  and  th^  members  mtist^iiHc  Mf:     1 
ever  Ho  in  dust*  ^'  •'   "*"'     i 

Reflection.  Then  let  all  the  saints  of  Cod  wait  with  pp|i|enft, 
for  the  appointed  time  when  he  will  Call  them  down  to  death,  vp& 
let  them  he  down  in  their  secret  beds  of  repose,  and  in  a  Watting 
frame  commit  their  dust  to  his  care  till  the  resurrection.     jiU  w 
days  of  my  appointed  timey  says  Job,  /  tcill  wait  till  my  cAdngi 
come.    The  word  appointed  time  is  supposed  to  signify  "  war- 
fare** in  tho  Hebrew  :  As  a  centinel,  when  he  is  fixed  to  his  post 
fay  his  i^encral,  he  waits  there  till  he  has  orders  for  a  release* 
And  this  clause  of  the  verse  may  refer  either  to  dying  or  iiMDg 
ogaii),  for  either  of  them  is  a  very  great  and  important  change, 
passing  u|)on  human  nature,  whether  from  life  to  death,  or  from 
tieath  to  life.     It  is  said  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chapter  xxviii. 
It5.  lie  that  believeth  shall  not  make  hasten  that  is,  he  that  trust* 
eth  in  the  wisdom  and  the  promised  mercy  of  God  will  not  be  too 
urgent  or  importunate  in  any  of  his  desires  :  It  is  for  want  of 
faith  that  nature  sometimes  is  in  too  much  haste  to  die,  as  Job 
in  some  of  his  expressions  appears  to  have  been,  or  as  Elijah 
perhaps  discovered  himself  when  he  was  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness disconsolate  and  almost  despairing ;  or  as  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  sufTiciently  manifested,  when  he  cursed  the  day  of  Mil 
birth;  or   as  Jonah  was,  that  peevish   prophet,  when  he  i^tt 
angry  with  God  for  not  taking  away  his  life  ;  but  the  ground'df 
it  was,  he  was  vexed  because  God  did  not  destroy  Nineveh, 
according  to  his  prophecy :  These  are  certain  blemishes  of  the 
children  of  God  left  upon  record  in  his  word,  to  give  us'wam* 
ing  of  our  danger  of  impatience,  and  to  guard  us  against  their 
Mns  and  follies.     x\nd  since  we  know  that  God  has  appointed  the 
seasons  of  our  entrance   into  death,  and  into  the  stot^  of  the 
resurrection,  wc  should  humbly  commit  the  disposal  of  ourseWtes 
to  llio  hand  of  our  God,  who  will  bestow  upoi^  us  the  most  need* 
ful  blessings  in  the  most  proper  season. 

Do  not  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  wait  in  patience 
for  tlie  great  and  blessed  rising-day  which  God  has  appointed, 
and  for  the  illustrious  change  of  their  bodies  from  corruption  and 
darkjiess  to  light,  and  life,  and  glory  ?  God  has  promised  it, 
and  that  suflices,  and  supports  their  waiting  spirits,  thougli  they 
know  not  the  hour.  The  Father  keeps  that  in  his  own  hand  ; 
Acts  i.  7.  And  perhaps  reveals  it  to  none  but  his  Son  Jeaus^ 
who  is  exalted  to  be  the  governor  and  judge  of  the  world.  There 
are  millions  of  souls  waiting  in  that  separate  state  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  last  and  best  promises,  ready  to  shout  and  re- 
joice uhen  they  shall  sec  and  feel  that  bright  morning  dawning 
n])on  them. 

^^  Wait  therefore,  O  my  soul,  as  becomes  a  child  of  God  in 
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ibe  irilJernciia  ■mocig  mauy  trials,  darknesses  and  distresses.  He 
Iwilrippod  tliee|>crlia|iH  of  one  corul'urt  after  aoother,  and  tby 
i-twnd*  ftod  relatives  in  succcBsion  arc  called  dawn  to  the  dust  ■ 
iQr  are  released  from  tlieir  cnoflicts,  and  are  (>laced  far  uutw 
k  reocb  of  every  temptalion  ;  and  it  is  not  tliy  busioeSB  to  prd| 
jribe  to  God  al  nlist  liniir  be  sball  release  thee  also.  Wliena^ 
ner  Le  is  pleased  to  call  thee  (o  lay  down  thy  fleah  in  the  duM^ 
nd  to  enter  into  God's  hiding-place,  meet  thou  the  summona 
wilh  holy  courage,  satisfactioii  and  juy,  enter  into  the  chamber  of 
last  till  all  the  days  of  sin,  sorrow  and  nrcichcdiicsB  are  ovorpaij, 
led:  l^e  down  therein  a  waiting  frame,  andcomuiil  Ihy  llcsbji 
Ma  care  and  keeping,  till  the  hour  iu  which  he  has  appointed  (F 
fforiouB  change." 

IV.  "  The  lively  view  of  a  happy   resurrection,  and  a  w«! 

Kattded  hope  of  this  blessed  change,  is  a  solid  and  divine  eoai 
to  Ibe  samls  of  God,  under  all  trials  of  every  kind  both  I 
life  and  deaib."  The  faiih  and  hope  of  a  joyful  rising-  day  h^ 
supported  the  children  of  God  under  long^  distresses  aod  liug^^ 
agonies  of  sorrow  nhich  they  sustain  here.  It  is  the  expectatiq^| 
of  lliis  desirable  day  (liat  auimates  the  soul  with  vigour  aud  I^| 
to  ful&l  every  painful  and  daagerou»  duly.  It  is  for  this  we  e|l 
poae  ourselves  to  the  bitter  reproaches  and  persecutions  of  tB| 
^•icfced  world  ;  it  is  for  this  that  we  conflict  with  all  our  adveniiQr 
ries  OQ  earth,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  that  are  sent  fraft 
bell  to  annoy  us  ;  it  is  this  joyful  cxpeclaliou  that  bears  np  our 
Bpirits  under  every  present  burden  and  calamity  of  life.  What 
could  we  do  iu  such  a  painful  and  dying  world,  or  how  could  ne 
t>ear  with  patience  the  long  fatigues  uf  such  a  wre(chL-d  life,  if 
^e  had  no  hope  of  rising  again  from  the  dead  ?  Surely  we  art 
the  mosl  miurabte  of  all  mtn  in  the  days  ot  public  persecution, 
4f  ax  had  hope  onijf  in  ihU  life,  L  (Jor.  xv.  Ifl.  It  is  for  litis 
t\aX.we  labour,  and  suffer,  and  endure  wliAi»oc\cT  our  heavenly 
Father  is  pleased  to  lay  upon  us.  It  is  Uiis  confirms  our  fortitude, 
and  makes  as  tUdfast,  unmaveable,  alwai/i  abounding  iti  the 
mw^rftktLvrdt/ormiiaichfftwtkitomii^p'r  bSoiirihall 
lidric'racaiiitiifAeron^  ICor.MT.  58.  It  K  thi*  th^  enablft 
■iUlior  the  Ion  of  oar  dea|||Mt  9l|<l'  ^'^  ptUenoe  «ad  Ikw^ 
MdwigPithcaaiMtofoiirihafpieaiiwrQwa:"  Fermtoeve^^ 
Sne  tiuit  Jena  Hied  and  rou  again,  w '  ve  rd^ee  in  hi»pi  4u||  - 
Atf  ^ridch  lUep  in  Jetus  shall  ie  irm^U  with  kin  tt  bit  retuny 
■addUdl q^tear  in  brii^hier  ami  maii:  i^loriouaoinumitmneeBt^f 
«liNirawej«a  were  blessed  with  here  on  earth,  lThet.iT,]£ 
l£''^rte  tewhea  us  to  iriumpU  over  daaih  and  the  gr*nfi 
tfMHliaipiage,  O  death,  where  it  tht/  slivg  f  0 graved  iflffi 
iT^^^lSdryi    I  Cor.  xv.  55.  ;.  ,. 

^''^  KaBeetfa^.  **  What   are  thy  chief  burdaoa,    O  D;  bmI? 
V|mf*^ai|^.thy.*>Kli«BDdilty  daily grawpp?  Wbatanili||' 
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itistrcsses  of  fle»li  or  apirit  ?  Surorooii  tlieio  all  in  one  Ti< 
»ee  whether  there  he  not  power  and  glory  enough  in  a  rt 
tion  to  conquer  and  silence  them  all,  and  to  put  thy  preai 
rows  to  flight  ?  ^*  Dost  thou  dwell  in  a  vexing  and  pen 
world,  amongst  oppressions  and  i*eproachcJ  ?  But  those 
proach  and  oppress  are  but  mortal  creatures,  who  shall  sh< 
down  to  the  dust|  and  then  they  shall  tyrannize  and  afflict 
more  :  The  great  rising-da>  shall  change  the  scene  from  • 
sion  and  reproach  to  dominion  and  glory.  When  they  I 
in  the  grave  like  beasts  of  slaughter,  death  shall  feed  o 
and  the  upright  shall  have  dominion  aver  them  in  the  m 
when  God  shall  redee^n  thff  soul  from  the  power  of  the 
Ptol.  xlix.  14, 15.  Thy  God  shaU  hide  thy  body  from  tht 
in  his  own  ap})ointed  resting-place,  and  he  shall  receive  tl 
and  keep  it  secure  in  his  own  presence,  till  that  blessed  ra 
break  ujion  this  lower  creation  ;  then  shalt  thou  arise  ant 
for  theglorjf  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  ;  Isa.  Ix.  1. 

'^  Do  the  calamities  which  thou  snflTerest  proceed  fix 
band  of  God  ?"  Art  thou  disquieted  with  daily  pain,  wit 
nesses  and  anguish  in  thy  flesh  ?  Or  art  thou  surrounde 
crosses  and  disap|iointments  in  thy  outward  circumstances 
thy  spirits  sunk  with  many  loads  of  care  and  pressing  ])erple: 
Canst  tlioii  not  forget  them  all  in  the  tision  that  ifuith  cai 
thee  of  the  great  rising- day  ?  Canst  thou  not  say  in  tl 
guage  of  faith — The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  \ 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  ns ; 
viii.  18.  Then  the  head  and  the  heart  shall  ache  no  mur 
every  circumstance  around  thee  shall  be  pleasing  and  joyl 
ever. 

^'  Or  art  thou  tenderly  affected  with  the  loss  of  pious  fi 
who  have  been  very  dear  and  de^irabl?  ?  Perhaps  thy  sen 
ties  here  arc  too  great  and  painful :  They  are  such  indeed 
ture  is  ready  to  indulge,  but  arc  they  not  more  than  God  rec 
or  the  gospel  allows  ?  Do  not  thy  thoughts  dwell  too  mi 
the  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  grave  ?  O  think  of  that 
hour  when  every  saint  shall  rise  from  the  dark  retreats  of 
with  more  comjilete  charectcra  of  beauty,  holiness  and  pie 
than  ever  this  i%orld  could  shew  them  in  !  Tliey  arc  not  per 
but  sent  a  little  before  us  into  God^s  hiding-place,  where  tl 
they  lie  in  dust  auil  darkness,  yet  they  are  safe  fiom  tlie  da 
and  vexations  of  life;  but  they  shall  spring  up  in  the  happ 
mciit  into  immortality,  and  shall  join  with  thee  in  a  luutui 
prize  at  each  other's  divine  change. 

**  Or  dost  thou  feel  the  corruptions  of  thy  heart  wc 
within  thee,  and  the  sins  of  thv  nature  restless  in  their  e 
voui'S  to  bring  defilement  upon  thy  soul,  and  guilt  upon  tlr 
science  :  Gc  on  and  maintain .  tlie  holy  warfare  against  all 
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Miig  iniquties  ?  This  thy  warfare  diall  not  continue  long :  Thou 
kah  find  every  one  of  tJiese  sina  buried  with  thee  io  the  grave, 
nt  they  ahall  ariaie  to  assault  thee  no  more.  The  saint  shall  leave 
very  ain  behind  him  when  he  breaks  out  of  the  dust  at  the  sum-* 
Mils  of  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  find  no  seeds  of  iniquity  in  thy 
sdy  when  it  ia  raised  from  the  grave.  Holiness  to  the  Lord  shall 
sjoacribed  upon  all  thy  powers  for  ever. 

*'  Or  ftK  thou  perplexed,  O  my  soul,  at  the  near  prospect 
death  and  all  the  terrors  and  dismal  appearances  that  surround 
i  Art  thou  afraid  to  lie  down  in  the  cold  and  noisome  grave  i 
loea  thy  nature  shudder  at  it  as  a  gloomy  place  of  liorror  ? 
kese  indeed  are  the  prejudices  of  sense  :  but  the  language  of 
Jth  will  tell  thee,  it  is  only  God's  hiding-place  where  he  secures 
t  saints  till  all  the  ages  of  sin  and  sorrow  are  overpassed.  Look 
rward  to  the  glorious  morning  when  thou  shalt  rise  from  the 
wt  among  ten  thousand  of  thy  fellows,  every  one  in  the  imnge 
;  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  with  tlieir  bodies  formed  after  the  likeu€$s  of 
i  glorious  body ;  Phil.  iii.  21.  and  rejoicing  together  with  divine 
itulactiou  in  the  pleasure  of  this  heavenly  change.  Try  whether 
le  meditation  of  these  glories,  and  the  distant  prospect  of  this 
biatrious  day,  will  not  scatter  all  the  gloom  that  hovers  round 
le  grave,  and  vanquish  the  fiei'cest  appearance  of  the  king  of 
iiTors.  **  What  is  there,  O  my  soul,  among  all  the  miseries 
BM  hast  felt,  or  all  that  thou  fearest,  that  can  sink  thy  courage, 
'  the  faith  of  a  resurrection  be  but  alive  and  wakeful  ?"  But 
lis  leads  me  to  the 

V.  **  The  saints  of  God,  who  arc  resting  in  the  beds  of  dust^ 
ill  arise  joyfully  at  the  call  of  their  heavenly  Father.  Thou 
\alt  cally  and  I  will  answer  thee,  said  holy  Job.  The  command 
r  God  creates  life,  and  gives  power  to  the  dead  to  arise  and 
)eak.  '^  I  come,  O  Lord,  I  come.'*  When  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
lod,  as  with  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel,  shall  pronounce  the 
ord  whidi  he  spake  to  Lazarus,  Arise,  and  come  forth ;  John 
;.  43.  dust  and  rottenness  shall  hear  the  call  from  heaven,  and 
e  clods  of  corruption  all  round  the  earth  shall  arise  into  the  form 
man  :  The  saints  shall  appear  at  once  and  answer  iio  that 
vine  call,  arrayed  in  a  glory  hke  that  of  angels  ;  an  illustrious 
1st  of  martys  and  confessors  for  the  truth  ;  an  army  of  heroes 
id  valiant  sufferers  for  the  name  and  cause  of  God  and  his  Son  ; 
i  innumerable  multitude  of  faithful  servants  who  have  finished 
eir  work,  and  lay  down  at  rest. 

How  shall  Adam,  tlie  father  of  our  race,  together  with  the 
ily  men  of  his  day,  be  surprized,  when  they  shall  awake  out  of 
eir  long  sleep  of  live  thousand  years  ?  How  shall  all  tiie  saints 
the  intermediate  ages  break  from  their  beds  of  darkness  with 
tense  delight  ?  And  those  who  lay  down  but  yesterday  in  the 
list  shall  start  up  at  once  with  their  early  ancestors,  and  answer 

Vol.  vji,  Q 
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to  tbe  call  of  Jetui  from  one  end  of  time  to  the  othery  uid  fSran 
all  tbe  eoda  of  the  earth.  They  shall  arise  together  to  nuei  ik 
Lord  in  the  aivj  that  they  maybeforeoerwiththehordi'l 
Thess.  It.  17.  Never  was  aoy  voice  obeyed  with  more  readinao 
aiid  joy  tbau  the  voice  or  trumpet  of  the  p^eat  archaDf^ely  aHS- 
Dioning  all  the  children  of  God  to  awake  from  their  long  alom^ 
bersy  and  to  leave  their  dusty  beds  behind  them,  with  all  thi 
aeeds  of  sin  and  sorrow,  which  are  buried  and  lost  there  for  ever. 
Never  did  any  army  on  earth  march  with  more  speed  and  plea- 
sure, at  tbe  sound  of  the  trumpet,  to  attend  their  general  to  i 
new  triumph,  than  this  glorious  assembly  shall  arise  to  meetthsii 
returning  Lord,  when  this  last  trumpet  sounds,  and  when  b 
shall  come  the  second  time  in  the  full  glories  of  his  person  am 
his  offices,  as  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world,  to  bring  hia  faithfu 
followers  into  complete  salvation. 

Reflection.  *^  Whensoever,  O  my  soul,  thou  feelest  aoy  re 
luctance  to  obey  the  summons  of  death,  encourage  thy  faith,  an 
scatter  thy  fears,  by  waiting  for  the  call  of  Grod  to  a  blessed  n 
surrectioa.  Jesus  himself  lay  down  in  the  grave  at  his  Father^ 
command,  and  he  arose  with  joy  at  the  appointed  hour  as  tli 
head  of  the  new  creation,  as  the  first-born  from  the  dead  ;  aa 
be  has  orders  given  him  by  the  Father  to  summon  every  sail 
from  their  graves  at  tlie  long  appointed  hour.  Because, Jeaa 
arose  and  lives,  they  shall  arise  and  live  also.  O  may  my  fles 
lie  down  in  the  dust  with  all  courage  and  composure,  and  rejoic 
to  escape  into  a  place  of  rest  and  silence,  far  away  from  the  ueii 
and  tumult,  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  this  present  life ;  being  we 
assured  that  the  next  sound  which  shall  be  heard  is  the  voice  > 
the  Son  of  God,  arise  ye  dead !  Make  haste  then,  O  blessc 
Jesus,  and  finish  thy  divine  work  here  on  earth  :  I  lay  down  ni 
head  to  deep  in  the  dust,  waiting  for  thy  call,  to  awake  in  tl 
morning.*' 

Vf .  ''  God  takes  delight  in  his  works  of  nature,  but  mu 
more  when  they  are  dij^nified  and  adorned  by  the  operations  i 
divine  grace.  Thou  wilt  have  a  desire^  saith  the  good  man  in  n 
text,  to  the  work  ofthtf  own  hands.  Thou  hast  moulded  roe  an 
fashioned  me  at  first  by  thy  power,  thou  hast  new  created  me  I 
thy  Spirit,  and  though  thou  hidest  me  for  a  season  in  one  of  th 
secret  chambers  of  death,  thou  wilt  raise  me  again  to  light  an 
life,  and  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God. 

When  the  Almighty  had  created  this  visible  world,  be  sui 
Teyed  his  works  on  the  seventh  day,  and  pronounced  them  i 
good,  and  he  took  delight  in  them  all  before  sin  entered  and  A 
filed  them :  And  when  tie  has  delivered  the  creatures  of  his  pow( 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  and  has  purged  our  souls  and  oi 
bodies  from  sin  and  from  every  evil  principle,  he  will  again  d< 
light  in  the  sous  and  daughters  of  Adam  whom  he  has  thus  oloai 
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Nd  and  refioed  by  his  sovereign  grace,  tnd  hta  qualified  and 

aionied  them  for  his  own  presence.    He  will  sing  and  rejoice 

net  them,  and  rest  in  hi$  love ;  Zep.  iii.  17.    He  will  love  to 

m  them  with  his  Son  Jesus  at  their  head,  diffusing  holiness  and 

glory  through  all  his  members.    Jesus  the  Redeemer  will  lora 

fosee  tliem  round  bimi  for  he  has  bought  them  with  his  blood, 

isd  they  are  a  treasure  too  precious  to  be  for  ever  lost.    He  will 

rejoice  to  behold  them  rising  at  his  call  into  a  splendour  like  his 

OMPO,  and  they  «//a//  be  satisfied  when  they  awake  from  death 

uto  his  holiness :  Ps.  xvii.  15.  and  appear  in  tlie  image  of  his  own 

glorious  bodj/^  fit  heirs  for  the  inheritance  of  heaven,  fit  com* 

panioQS  for  the  blessed  angels  of  light,  and  prepared  to  dwell 

fcr  ever  with  himself. 

Reflection.  And  shall  not  we  who  are  the  work  of  his  hands 
inve  a  desire  to  him  that  made  us  ?  To  him  that  redeemed  ^8  ? 
To  him  that  has  new  created  and  moulded  us  into  his  own  like- 
Bess  ?  Do  we  not  long  to  see  him  ?  Have  we  no  desire  to  be 
with  biro,  even  though  we  sliould  be  abnnt  from  the  body  tor  m 
Kason  7  But  much  more  should  wedelight  to  think  of  being 
freseni  with  the  Ijord^  wben  our  whole  natures,  body  and  soul, 
ihall  appear  as  tbe  new  workmanship  of  almighty  power  ;  our 
isuls  new  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  our  bodies  new  bom 
frooi  the  dead,  into  a  life  of  immortality  ;  2  Cor.  v.  8. 

VII.  The  last  observation  is  of  a  very  general  nature,  and 
ipreads  itself  through  all  my  text,  and  that  is,  '^  How  much  are 
we  indebted  to  God  for  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament^ 
which  teaches  us  to  find  out  the  blessings  which  are  contained  in 
the  Old,  and  to  fetch  out  the  glories  and  treasures  which  are 
concealed  there  ?*'  The  writers  of  the  gospel  have  not  only 
pointed  us  to  the  rich  mines  where  these  treasures  lie,  but  have 
brought  fcrth  many  of  tlie  jewels  and  set  them  before  us. 
//  is  this  gospel  that  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  2  Tim.  i.  10.  It  is  this  gospel  that  scatters  the 
g^loom  and  darkness  which  was  spread  over  the  face  of  the  grave, 
and  illuminates  all  the  chambers  of  death.  Who  could  have 
found  out  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  contained  in  that  word 
of  grace  given  to  Abraham,  I  am  thy  God,  if  Jesus,  the  great 
prophet,  had  not  taught  us  to  explain  it  thus  ;  Mat,  xxii.  SL 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  deadj  but  of  the  living. 

We  who  have  the  happiness  to  live  in  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah, know  more  than  all  the  ancient  prophets  were  acquainted 
with,  and  understand  the  word  of  their  prophecies  better  than 
Ihey  themselves  ;  for  thev  searched  what  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  them,  did  signify ,  when  ittes^ 
tified  bef'oiehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ ,  and  the  glory  which 
skomtd  follow  ;  1  Pet.  i.  11.  But  we  read  all  this  fairly  written 
in  the  gospel.     Do  yon  think  that  good  David  could  have  «^« 

Q  3 
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pinned  •ome  of  his  own  PMtlmt  into  so  divine  a  sense,  or 

F'ven  surJi  a  bright  aocount  of  his  own  words  of  prophecy, 
aul  has  done  in  several  places  of  the  New  Testament,  wL 
cites  and  unfolds  them  ?  Could  those  illustrious  ancient 
given  IIS  sucli  abundant  consolation  and  hope  through  the 
turesy  which  they  themselves  wrote  aforetime,  as  this  apoi 
done  ?  Rom.  xv.  4.  Do  you  think  Job  could  have  i 
■ucb  a  lecture  on  bis  own  expressions  in  this  text,  or 
bright  prophecy  in  the  xix.  chapter,  as  the  very  meanest 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  can  do  by  the  help  of  the  New 
ment  i  For  in  point  of  clear  discoveries  of  divine  trul 
graces,  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  greate 
John  the  baptist  and  all  the  prophets,  and  our  blessed  Je 
lold  us  SO';  Mat.  xi.  11,  13.  And  by  the  aid  and  influc 
his  Spirit  W£  may  be  taught  yet  further  to  search  into  the 
den  mines  of  grace,  and  bring  forth  new  treasures  of  gloi 

Reflection.  ^*  Awake,  O  my  soul,  and  bless  the  Lo 
all  thy  powers,  and  give  thanks  with  holy  joy  for  the  g( 
bis  Son  Jesus.  It  is  Jesus  bv  his  rising  from  the  dead  lis 
divine  light  upon  the  gates  of  the  grave,  and  scattered  r 
the  darkness  that  surrounded  it.  It  is  the  gospel  of  Chris 
casts  a  glory  even  upon  the  bed  of  dea(h,  and  spreads  a 
Aess  upon  the  graves  of  the  saints  in  the  lively  views  of 
rising-day.  O  blessed  and  surprizing  prospect  of  faith  !  i 
trious  soenes  of  future  vision  and  transport  !  When  the 
God  shall  bring  forth  to  public  view  all  his  redeemed  one 
had  been  long  hidden  in  night  and  dust,  and  shall  presen 
all  to  Grod  the  Father  in  his  own  image,  bright,  and  holy,  s 
blemished,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  splendours  of  the  resurr 
O  blessed  and  joyful  voice,  when  he  shall  say  with  divin 
sure.  Here  am  /,  and  the  children  which  thou  hast  give 
Isa.  viii.  18.  Heb.  ii.  13.  We  have  both  passed  throu 
grave,  and  I  have  made  them  all  conquerors  of  deatl 
vested  them  with  immortality  according  to  thy  divine  c( 
aion  !  Thine  they  were^  O  Father^  and  thou  hast  gii^e 
into  my  handsj  and  behold  I  have  brought  them  all  safe  to 

K noted  mansions,  and  I  present  them  before  thee  without  i 
emish  ;  John  xvii.  6. 

And  many  a  parent  of  a  pious  household  in  tliat  day, 
they  shall  see  their  sons  and  their  daughters  around  th< 
arrayed  with  the  beams  of  the.  Sun  of  righteousness,  sha 
with  holy  jov  to  the  voice  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  <*  Lordy  / 
J,  and  the  children  which  thou  hast  given  me ;  Heb.  ii.  Id. 
afraid,  as  Job  once  might  be  when  his  friends  suggcstc 
fear ;  I  was  afraid  that  my  children  had  sinned  against 
and  he  had  cast  them  away  /or  their  trafisgression  ;  Job 
But  I  am  DOW  convinced  when  he  seixed  them  from  my  sig 
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oolj  took  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  and  danger,  and 
concealed  them  for  a  season  in  his  safe  hidin^-pkce  :  I  mourodd  -. 
ia  Che  day-tiine  for  a  lost  son  or  a  lost  daughter,  and  in  the  Dij(bt 
oy  couch  was  bedewed  with  my  tears  :  I  was  scared  with  mid* 
nulit  dreams  on  their  arcounti  and  the  visions  of  tlie  ^ave  twr 
imed  me  because  my  children  were  there  :  I  ^ve  up  myself  tm 
sorrow  for  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  my  God  both  against  thena 
and  against  me :  But  how  unreasonable  were  these  sorrows  i 
Huw  groundless  were  iny  fears  ?  How  gloriously  am  I  disap* ; 
pointed  this  blessed  morning  ?  I  see  my  dear  offspring  called  out 
of  that  long  retreat  where  God  had  concealed  them,  and  they 
arise  to  meet  the  diviue  call.  I  hear  them  answering  with  joy 
to  the  happy  summons.  My  eyes  behold  them  risen  in  the  image 
of  my  God  and  their  God  ;  they  are  near  me,  they  stand  with 
me  at  the  right-hand  of  the  Judge ;  now  shall  wc  rejoice  toge- 
ther in  tlie  sentence  of  eternal  blessedness  from  the  lips  of  my 
Lord,  my  Redeemer  and  their  Redeemer.''    Amen. 

Among  my  papers  I  have  found  a  speech  spoken  at  a  grave^ 
which  I  transcribed  almost  fifty  years  agOy  and  which  de^ 
serves  to  be  saved  from  perishing,  n  was  pronounced 
many  years  before  at  the  funeral  of  a  pious  person^  by  a 
minister  there  present^  supposed  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peter 
Sterry ;  and  the  subject  oj  it  being  suited  to  this  discourse, 
I  thought  it  not  improper  to  preserve  it  here. 

^  CHRISTIAN  friends,  though  sin  be  entered  into  the 
worlds  and  by  sin  deaths  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^  for 
that  all  have  sinned;  Rom  y.  12.  yet  it  seems  not  wholly  suitable 
to  our  christian  hone,  to  stand  by  and  sec  the  grave  with  open 
mouth  take  in,  and  swallow  down  any  part  of  a  precious  saint, 
and  not  bring  some  testimony  against  the  devourer.  And  yet 
that  our  witness  may  be  in  righteousness,  we  must  first  own, 
acknowledge,  and  accept  of  that  good  and  serviceableness  that 
IS  m  It. 

*'  For  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  dear  Re* 
deemer,  death  and  the  grave  arc  become  sweetened  to  us,  and 
sanctified  for  us :  So  that  as  death  is  but  a  sleep,  the  grave 
through  his  lying  down  in  it  and  rising  again,  is  become  as  a  bed 
of  repose  to  them  that  are  in  him,  and  a  safe  and  quiet  hiding- 
place  for  his  saints  till  the  resurrection. 

'^  And  in  this  respect  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  for  this  our 
dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  accept  of  thee,  O  grave,  and  readily 
deliver  up  her  body  to  thee ;  it  is  a  body  that  hath  been  weak- 
ened and  wearied  with  long^  affliction  and  anguish,  we  freely  give 
it  into  thee  :  receive  it,  and  let  it  have  in  thee  a  quiet  rest  from 
all  its  labours;  for  thus  we  read  it  written  of  thee  ;  There  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling f  and  there  the  weary  be  ai  rest  ; 
Job  iii.  17.  a  9 
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<^  Be8i<le8,  it  is,  O  grave,  a  body  that  hath  been  iiteetl^ 
embalmed  by  a  Tirtuous,  pious,  peaceable  oonyeraation,  by  severa  J 
inward  openings  and  out-pouriogs  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  by  muclx 
patience  and  meekness  in  strong  trials  and  aflSictions :  Receive 
it|  and  let  it  enjoy  in  thee,  what  was  once  deeply  impressed  oa 
her  own  heart,  and  in  a  due  season  written  out  with  her  own 
hand,  a  sabbath  in  the  grave  :  For  thus  also  we  find  it  recorded 
of  our  Lord  and  her  Ix>rd9  that  he  enjoyed  the  rest  of  his  last 
sabbath  in  the  grave^ 

'^  But  we  know  thee,  O  grave,  to  be  also  a  devourer,  and 
yet  we  can  freely  deliver  up  the  body  into  thee.  There  waa.in 
it  a  contracted  corruptibility,  dishonour  and  weakness ;  take  them 
as  thy  proper  prey,  they  belong  to  thee,  and  we  would  not  with- 
hold them  from  thee  :  Freely  swallow  them  op  for  ever,  thai 
they  may  appear  no  more* 

*^  Yet  know,  O  grave,  there  is  in  the  body,  considered  aa 
once  united  to  audi  a  soul,  a  divine  relation  to  the  Lord  of  life  j 
and  this  thou  must  not,  thou  canst  not  dissolve  or  destroy.  Bui 
know,  and  even  before  thee,  and  over  thee  be  it  spoken,  that 
there  is  a  season  hastening  wherein  we  shall  expect  it  again  from 
thee  Id  incorruption,  honour,  and  power. 

'^  We  now  sow  into  thee  in  dishonour,  but  expect  it  again 
returned  from  thee  in  glory  ;  we  now  sow  it  into  thee,  in  weak- 
ness, we  expect  it  again  in  power ;  we  now  sow  it  into  thee  a 
a  Diitural  body,  we  look  for  it  again  from  thee  a  spiritual  body ; 
1  Cor.  ZY.  42-^4. 

^  And  when  thou  hast  fulfilled  that  end  for  which  the  prince 
of  life,  who  took  thee  captive,  made  thee  to  serve,  then  shalt 
thou  who  hast  devoured,  oe  thyself  also  swallowed  up  ;  for  thus 
it  is  written  of  thee,  O  death,  I  will  At  thy  plague,  O  grave^ 
I  mil  be  thy  destruction;  Hos.  xiii.  14.  And  then  shall  we 
sing  over  thee  what  also  is  written  of  thee,  O  death,  where  it 
now  thy  sting  f  O  graoe^  where  is  now  thy  vii^ory  f  1  Cor. 
XV.  55.    Amen.** 

Note,  A  line  or  two  is  altered  in  this  speech,  to  suit  it  more  to 
the  imderstanding  aqd  the  sepse  of  the  present  age. 
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[VI 

»r  T7ie  Nature  of  the  Punishments  in  HelL 

^l    Jfark  ix.  46.  fVAere  their  vDorm  dictk  noiy  and  the  fire  ii  imC 

quenched. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THESE  words  are  a  short  deacription  of  hcU,  by  the  lipa 
of  fbe  Soo  of  God,  who  came  down  from  heaven  :  And  he  who  lay 
10  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  was  intimate  in  all  the  counsels 
of  bb  mercy  and  justice,  must  be  su|)|iosed  to  know  what  the 
terrors  and  the  wrath  of  God  are,  as  well  as  his  compassion  and 
his  goodness.  It  is  confessed,  that  a  discourse  on  this  dreadful 
ailbject  is  not  a  direct  ministration  of  grace,  and  the  glad  tidings 
€if  salvation,  yet  it  has  a  great  and  happy  tendency  to  the  same 
cad,  even  the  salvation  of  sinful  men  ;  for  it  awakens  them  to  m 
more  piercing  sight,  and  to  a  more  keen  sensation  of  their  own 
guilt  and  danger ;  it  possesses  their  spirits  with  a  more  lively 
Mnse  of  their  misery,  it  fills  them  with  a  holy  dread  of  divine 
panishraenf,  and  excites  the  powerful  passion  ct  fear  to  make 
tfiem  ilv  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  l>etake  themselves  to  the 
graoe  of  God  revealed  in  tlie  gospel. 

The  blessed  Saviour  himself,  who  was  the  most  perfect 
image  of  bis  Father's  love,  and  the  prime  minister  of  bis  grace, 
jmbuabes  more  of  these  terrors  to  the  world,  and  preaches  bell 
«nd  damnation  to  sinners  more  than  all  the  prophets  or  teachers 
that  ever  went  before  him  ;  and  several  of  the  apostles  imitate 
their  Lord  in  this  practice  :  They  kindle  the  flames  of  hell  in 

epistles,  they  thunder  through  the  very  hearts  and  consci-* 
of  men  with  the  voice  of  damnation  and  eternal  misery,  to 
make  stupid  sinners  feel  as  much  of  these  terrors  in  the  present 
]irospeet  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  escape  the  actual  sensation  of 
them  in  time  to  come.  Such  awful  discourses  are  many  times 
also  of  excellent  use  to  keep  the  children  of  God,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  in  a  holy  and  watchful  frame,  and  to  afiright 
them  from  returning  to  sin  and  folly,  and  from  the  indulgence  of 
any  temptation,  by  setting  these  terrors  of  the  Lord  before  their 
eyes.  O.may  these  words  of  his  terror,  from  the  lips  of  one  of 
the  meanest  of  his  ministers,  be  attended  with  divine  power  from 
the  convincing  and  sanctifying  Spirit,  that  they  may  answer  these 
happy  ends  and  purposes,  that  they  may  excite  a  solemn  reve- 
rence of  the  dreadful  majesty  of  God  in  all  our  souls,  and 
awaken  us  to  repentance  for  every  sin,  and  a  more  watchful 
course  of  holiness  ! 

Let  us  then  consider  the  expression  in  my  text :  When  our 
Saviour  mentions  the  word  hell,  he  add<i,  where  their  worm,  dieik 
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notf  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ;  id  which  description  we  mtf 
read  the  nature  of  this  punisiiment,  and  the  perpetuity  of  it. 

First,  We  shall. consider  the  nature  of  this  punishment,  ti 
it  is  represented  by  the  metaphors  which  our  Saviour  uses ;  ind 
if  I  were  to  give  the  most  natural  and  proper  sense  of  this  repre- 
aentation,  I  would  say  that  our  Saviour  might  borrow  this  figure 
of  speech  from  these  three  considerations  : 

1.  Worms  and  fire. are  the  two  most  general  ways  whereby 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  destroyed  ;  for  whether  they  arc  buried 
or  nut  buried,  worms  devour  those  who  by  the  custom  of  tbeir 
country  are  not  burned  with  fire  :  And  perhaps  he  might  refer  to 
the  words  of  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24.  where  the  prophet  seems  to  foretcl 
the  punishment  of  those  who  will  not  receive  the  gospel,  wheii 
it  shall  be  preached  to  all  nations  :  They,  says  he,  that  is,  the 
true  Israel,  the  saints  of  God,  or  christians,  they  shall  go  forth 
and  look  vpon  the  carcases  of  the  fnen  who  have  Iran 


against  we,  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fy^ 
be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh.  It  ii 
jiigbly  probable  that  this  is  only  a  metaphor  referring  to  th< 
punishment  of  the  souls  of  obstinate  unbelievers  in  bell,  for  } 
would  be  but  a  very  small  punishment  indeed,  if  only  their  dea^ 
bodies  were  devoured  by  worms  or  fire,  or  rather  no  punishmef 
at  all  besides  a  memorial  of  their  sin. 

2.  Consider  the  gnawing  of  worms  and  the  burning  of  fir 
arc  some  of  the  most  smart  and  severe  torments  that  a  liviir 
man  can  feel  in  the  flesh  ;  therefore  the  vengeance  of  God,  upo 
the  souls  of  obstinate  sinners,  is  set  forth  by  it  in  our  Saviour' 
discourse;  and  it  was  probably  well-known  amongst  the  Jewi 
as  appears  by  some  of  the  apocryphal  writings :  Judith  xvi.  11 
**  Woe  to  the  nation  that  rises  up  against  my  kindred  ;  the  JLori 
almighty  will  take  vengeance  of  them  in  the  day  of  judgment 
putting  fire  and  worms  in  their  flesh,  and  they  shall  feel  tbeo 
and  weep  for  ever.*'  And  Eccles.  tU.  16,  17.  ^*  Number  no^ 
.thyself  among  the  multitude  of  sinners,  but  remember  the  wrati 
will  not  tarry  long.  Humble  thy  soul  greatly,  for  the  Tenge 
ance  of  the  ungodly  is  fire  and  worms." 

3.  Consider,  whether  worms  feed  upon  a  living  man  or  de 
Tour  his  dead  body,  still  they  are  such  as  are  bred  in  his  owi 
flesh ;  but  fire  is  brous^ht  by  other  hands,  and  applied  to  th 
flesh  :  Even  so  this  metaphor  of  a  worm  happily  represents  thi 
inward  torments,  and  the  teazing  and  vexing  passions  wbid 
shall  arise  in  the  souls  of  those  unhappy  creatures,  who  are  the 
just  objects  of  this  punishment ;  and  it  is  called  their  worm,  that 
worm  that  belongs  to  tliem,  and  is  bred  within  them  by  the  foul 
vices  liiul  (iiseases  of  their  souls  :  But  the  fire  which  shall  nevei 
be  quenched  refers  rather  to  the  pains  and  anguish  which  come 
from  without,  and  that  chiefly  from  the  hand  of  God,  the  right* 
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«oa9  avenger  of  aiOi  and  from  his  indignatioD,  which  is  compared 
to  fire. 

Sbct.  T.  The  worm  that  dieth  noi.  Let  oa  begin  wilb  the 
.ini  of  theae,  ifiz.  the  <'  tormenta  which  are  dented  from  the 
gaawiiig  worm,  tboae  agoniea  and  uneasy  paaaiona  which  will 
arise  and  work  in  the  aouls  of  these  wretched  creatures,*'  so  lar 
as  we  can  collect  them  from  the  word  of  God,  from  the  reaaoa 
af  things,  and  the  working  powers  of  human  nature. 

When  an  impenitent  ainner  ia  cast  into  hell,  we  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  suppose,  that  the  evil  temper  of  his  sool,  and  the 
vicious  principles  within  him,  are  not  abated,  but  his  natural 
powera,  and  the  vices  which  have  tainted  them  and  mingle  with 
Ihemi  are  awakened  and  enraged  into  intense  activity  and  exer- 
dae,  under  the  first  sensations  of  his  dreadful  punishment.  Let 
ua  endeavour  to  conceive  then  what  would  be  the  ferments,  the 
ragiog  passions,  and  the  vexing  inward  torments  of  a  wicked 
man,  seized  by  the  officers  of  an  almighty  Judge,  borne  away 
by  the  executionera  of  vengeance,  and  plunged  into  a  pit  of  tor- 
ture and  smarting  misery,  while  at  the  aame  time  he  had  a  most 
fresh  and  piercing  conviction  ever  present,  that  he  had  brought 
all  this  mischief  upon  himself  by  his  own  guilt  and  folly. 

-  .  I.  The  first  particular  piece  of  wretchedness  therefore,  con- 
tained in  tliis  metaphor,  is  the  *^  remorse  and  terrible  anguish  of 
conacience  which  shall  never  be  relieved."  How  terrible  are  the 
racka  of  a  guilty  conscience  here  on  earth,  which  arise  from  a 
aense  ot  past  sins  i  How  does  David  cry  out  and  roar  under 
the  disquietude  of  his  spirit  P  Ps.  xxxii.  3.  fVhile  I  kepi  si' 
lence  and  confessed  not  my  iniquity,  my  bones  waxed  old  through 
my  roaring  all  the  day  long ;  day  and  night  thy  hand  was 
keavy  upon  me,  and  my  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought 
of  summer :  And  again  ?  Ps.  xxxviii.  4.  My  iniquities  are 
gone  aver  my  head,  as  a  heavr)  burden^  they  are  too  heavy  for 
me.  God  has  wisely  so  framed  the  nature  and  spirit  of  man, 
that  a  reflection  on  his  past  behaviour  should  raise  such  keen 
anguish  at  his  heart ;  and  thousands  have  felt  it  in  a  dreadflil 
degree,  even  while  they  have  continued  in  this  world,  in  tiie  land 
of  life  and  hope. 

But  when  death  has  divided  the  soul  from  this  body,  and 
from  all  the  means  of  grace,  and  cut  off  all  the  hopes  of  par- 
doning mercy  for  ever,  what  smart  beyond  all  our  thoughts 
and  expressions  must  the  sinner  feel  from  such  inward  wounds 
of  conscience  ?  And  it  gives  a  twinging  accent  to  every  sorrow 
when  the  sinner  is  constrained  to  cry  out,  ^^  It  is  I,  it  is  I  who 
have  brought  all  this  u|>on  myself.  Life  and  death  were  set  be- 
fore me  in  the  world  where  I  once  dwelt,  but  I  refused  the 
blessings  of  eternal  life,  and  the  offers  of  saving  grace.  I  turned 
my  back  ui>on  the  ways  of  holiness  which  led  to  life,  and  te*^ 
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nounced  the  tenders  of  divine  mercy  :  I  chose  the  ptflis  of  dtfy 
and  folly,  and  madnesSy  though  I  knew  they  led  to  eTeriHtingf 
roiaery  and  death.  Wretch  that  I  was,  to  cbuae  those  aim  asd 
these  sorrows,  thoujs^h  I  knew  they  were  necessarily  joiiied. 
together  !  I  am  sent  into  those  regions  of  misery  which  I  chosa 
for  myself,  against  all  the  kind  admonitions  and  warnings  of  God 
and  Christ,  of  his  gospel  and  his  ministers  of  gprace  !  O  these 
cursed  eyes  of  mine,  that  led  me  into  the  snares  of  guilt  aod 
jfolly  !  These  cursed  hands  that  practised  iniquity  with  greedi- 
ness !  These  cursed  lips  of  mine  which  dishonoured  my  Bfa- 
ker !  O  these  cursed  appetites  and  passionsi  and  this  obstinste 
will,  which  have  wrought  my  ruin !  This  cursed  body  aad 
aoul,  that  have  procured  their  own  everlasting  wretchedness T 
These  thoughts  will  be  like  a  gnawing  worm  within,  which 
will  prey  upon  the  spirit  for  ever.  The  fretting  smart  arisiag 
from  this  vexatious  worm  must  be  painful  in  the  highest  ex- 
treme, when  we  know  it  is  a  Korm  which  will  never  dk^ 
which  will  for  ever  hang  at  our  heart,  and  sting  our  vitals  in  the 
most  tender  and  sensible  parts  of  them  without  intennissioD^  Si 
well  as  without  end. 

Here  on  earth  the  stings  and  scourges  of  consdence  meet 
with  some  intervals  of  relief,  from  necessary  business  which  em- 
ploys the  mind,  from  gay  company  which  diverts  the  heart,  ffoas 
the  refreshments  of  nature  by  day,  or  from  the  sweet  repoae  of 
the  returning  night :  But  in  the  world  to  come  every  hour  ahiill 
be  filled  up  with  these  cutting  sorrows,  for  there  is  no  season  of 
refreshment,    no  diversion  of   mind,    no  sleeping  there:.  All 
things  are  for  ever  awake  in  that  world ;  there  are  no  diadow* 
and  darkness  to  hide  us  where  this  torment  shall  not  find  oa,  fyr 
it  is  bred  and  lives  within.     There  is  no  couch  there  to  lull  the 
conscience  into  soft  repose,  and  to  permit  the  sufferer  to  fprget 
his  agonies.    Ancient  crimes  shall  rise  up  and  stand  far  ever 
before  the  eyes  of  the  sinner  in  all  their  glaring  forms,  and  all 
their  heinous  aggravating  circumstances  :  These  will  sit  heavy 
upon  the  spirit  with  teazing  and  eternal   vexation.     O  dreadfiil 
state  of  an  immortal  creature,  which  must  for  ever  be  its  own 
tormentor,  and  Hhall  know  no  relief  thi*ough  all  the  agea  of  its 
immortality  !     Think  of  this  bitter  anguish  of  soul,  O  sinner,  to 
guard  thee  from  sin  in  an  hour  of  strong  temptation. 

II.  Another  spring  of  this  torment  will  be  the  '^overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  an  angry  God,  and  utter  despair  of  his  love  which 
is  lost  for  ever.^'  It  was  the  thought  of  the  displeasure  of  Qod, 
which  pierced  the  soul  of  David  with  such  acute  pain,  when  be 
remembered  his  sins  ;  Ps.  li.  3,  4. — Mi/  sin  is  ever  before  me  : 
jigainsi  thee,  against  thee  onti/  have  1  siunedy  and  done 
this  evil  in  thy  sight :  And  again  he  pleads  with  God  ;  Pk. 
vi.  i.     O  Lord,  chasten  me  not  in  thy  anger ^  nor  vex  me  in  tkjf 


iflittmre.  He  coold  het  m  hoit  of  tnndJOMii  wHbiaC 
hi  lie  ooqM  not  feee  an  angry  God,  whoae  kTinr-kindtteai 
tmd  the  loM  of  wboae  love  ia  wore  than  4eatb ;  Fk  hcnil 
tmmbfred  God,  aaid  be,  and  cnat  tromU^jt^  .tiurtlat  ieel 
dU  be  favourable  no  more^  and  tlnU  upU$  tender  merciat 
riaating  anger.  This  waa  the  terror  of  that  good  mofl^ 
m  deep  aenae  of  bia  Crimea,  and  ot  God  hiding  Jiio  Ibso 
In^  and  tbia  even  white  he  waa  in  the  land  of  ike  IMig« 
aa  not  caat  out  beyond  aU  hope.  But  when  the  giMi 
tta  moolh  on  the  ainnei^  and  lie  ia  throat  out  into  vtler. 
saa,  where  the  light  of  God'a  countenance  nev^  diincar 
II  ahine,  bow  unsiipportable  muat  aucb  anguiafa  be  ?  HmMf 
life  perhaps  a  profane  wretch  baa  imagined  he  oouM  Bvo 
loogh  without  God  in  the  world,  and  waa  content  lo  haf  4 

tto  do  with  him  in  a  way  of  worahip  or  depencMMlli 
[e  determined  with  himael^  that  the  leaa  he  oouM  iUok, 
1  the  better,  and  so  forgot  liis  Maker  daya  without  mibb* 
lut  in  those  regions  of  hell  whither  the  sinner  abaH  bf^^ 
a  can  never  fioi^et  an  uugry  God,  nor  fly  out  of  tli|frfiui|l 
terrors.  ^   • 

1  am  now  convinced  aaith  he,  but  loo  late^  that  buppi* 
fella  in  his  presence,  and  *'  rivera  of  pleaanrea  flow  al  kU 
land  ;^'  but  this  happiness  I  shall  never  aee,  theae  atreasia 
sure  I  shall  never  taste ;  he  h  gone  for  ever  with  all  bh 
id  with  all  his  blesungs,  Grod  b  gone  with  all  hia  graoea 
uKlona  beyond  my  reacli :  He  standa  afar  c^  ttom^^nuf 
iga.  He  told  me  of  it  heretofore  in  the  miniatrv  of  bia 
but,  wretch  that  I  wan  !  I  would  not  hearken,  1  wooU 
ieve  :  I  waa  invited  by  the  Son  of  hia  l6ve  to  receive  bbl 
,  and  to  partake  of  forgiving  mercy;  be  atrecdied.  ovt  Ma 
/Itith  divine  compassion,  and  o&re4  to  receive  my  aodl  im 
ce,  and  to  wash  away  my  defllemeiita  with  bia  own  bkMN|  3 
eeched  me  to  repent  and  return  to  €h>d,  and  isaured  bdo 
ttld  secu/e  liis  Father's  favour  to  me,  and  a  plaee  amof 
nsions  of  his  glory  :  But  cursed  rebel  that  I  waa  to  da- 
Ilia  salvation,  and  reaiat  the  ofiera  of  aucb  lova^  and  to 
oe  such  divine  compaaaion  !  Theae  o&ra  of  aseicy  ara 
r  finished,  I  shall  never  aee  him  more  aa  aurrounded  with 
saings  of  his  grace,  but  aa  the  miniater  of  hb  Father^a 
,  and  the  avenger  of  hia  abuaed  merer*  There  ia  no  oHmt 
r,  no  other  intercessor  to  procure  divine  favour  for  ane, 

L hopes  are  overwhelmed  and  buried  in  the  eCemal  deepfJV 
>ve." 

;L  There  will  be  found  also  amoug  the  dunned  ^  ft  am^ 
amity,  and  malice,  and  hatred  agunat  the  blepaed  Godt 
can  never  satisfy  nor  eaaeitaelf  by  revenge.**  Itaeema 
mage  indeed  that  a  cteature  ahsnhjL  deaignnviBBgu  agrfsrt 


kbllaber;  lN|t,^if»|t  »>  these dimial  rmme.9C,]l|jO|i.|t.|h 
fvk)bed  BU  le.  by  sttare  mt  .enmitf  with  God,  Hid  io  i^. j||§ 
(reMUm  }  end  wbw  this  enmht  it  wl:y^lgbt  up  to  mft^jl^ 
ft,  eenee  of  his  jMinislttiig  bsadi  then  arises  ihst  oumO 
JMjsMUe  desire  in  the  soidofreyeng^iiig  itself  era 
nis  adko  uigek,  those  wielded  spiritii  have  found  tliis,d|M| 
jtamier  of  mind  rdgoiog  in  them :  Thej  hate  tlie  blcssedjl 
mtb  iBlense  malice^  because  his  gpyerniog  justice  seep  ^ 
ippiih  their  pride  endottier  ioiqi^es»  and  tbef  would  ftjfti 
li^j^HD^g^ed  of  V><D  by  deatroyiDg^miuikiiid  wtio  were  madejB 
Us  image;  Their  matioe  capnot  rrach  hiaa  io  the  hei^^  ^| 
l^y,  pui  they  can  rendi  man  his  creature  made  in  his  liheim 
niMi  they  began  to  talce  thdr  revenge  there  near  aiz  thooMi 
jiears  sgo^  All  the  siom  and  afi  t^  mberies  of  the  sons  si 
Jsnghtnrs  of  Adam,  ififom  the.  beginning  ot  the  world  to  d 
mjfVrt  owing  to  ttds  OMdness  of  malice,  this  hatred  of  dpi. 
iM  h^urts  of  evil  angels  who  were  cast  out  from  heaTen  and  11 
tenons  of  happiness ;  They  began  to  exert  this  malice  early,  n 
i|tuljdb«v  are  eyerlas^g  tempters  of  nien^  in  order  toat6i| 
Aemseff  es  upon  a  righteous  God. 

But  aksit  what  a  wretched  satisfiMrtion  must  the  dams 
ip^rits  of  men  jpropose  tp  theiiiselTes  in  such  a  wild  and  esti 
yagairf;  af t^pt  I  The  ^ery  name  and  mention  of  this  iniqi 
aeems  Ur  put  pur  souls  and  our  ears  to  pain,  while  we  dw^ 
Ibsh.  ai^  blood  i  but  as  cum^d  and  hateful  a  temper  as  tim 
irt  Jk.  thf  tery  spurit  and  temper  of  apostate  angela;  and  ( 
|»i|l  be  thy  temper  and  thy  spirit,  O  wilful  and  impenil 
^nmer,  when  thou  shail  hate  obstioatelY  sinned  thyself  ii 
dsoMMtion,  and  mist  neye^  ddivsr  thyself  from  the  puoiihi 
land  of  God,' 

.  ^  Think,  O  my  sod,  at  whai  a  dreadful  distance  audi  or 
Imree  must  be  from  erery  gtimpse  of  peace  and  happiness,  wh 
fcsarls  are  filled  with  such  blasphemy  and  rage,  fmd  who  im 

|»e  aftleaiptiog  such  vain  and  impkws  eflbrts  of  mbogled  insole 
wmA  madness.  Read,  O;  ye  foolish  and  wilful  tranagresei 
lead  the  temper  and  condoet  of  devils  in  their  spite  and  opiv 
lioato  everything  of  God,  through  aU  the  books  of  the  1 
Testament  and  the  New,  and  remember  and  think,  that  ai 
vrill  your  temper  be^  when  you  also  shall  be  banish^  from 
preseniec  of  God  fbr  your  wilful  rebellions,  as  the  fallen  amj 
are^  and  be  for  ever  shut  out  from  all  the  blettings  of  hie^J 
and  dU  hope  of.  his  fovour.** 

IV.  A  further  spring  of  continued  torment  is  ^^  suoMk 
and  eternal  hardness  of  heart  as  will  never  besoftened,  madki 
penitence  and  obstinacy  of  eoid  which  will  never  relent  or  • 
mkJ*  The  hardest  sinner  here  on  earth  may  now  and  H 
Seal  a  refenting  moment,  and  the  most  daring  athmt  may  aos 
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Cmet  iMTe  t  ■oftening^  (hougbt  come  aerou  fainii  which  my  per* 
inp%  briog  m  tear  into  his  eyes,  and  ma?  form  a  good  mm  or 
two  in  bit  toul^  and  wring  a  groan  from  his  heart  which  looka 
fte  repentance ;  but  when  we  are  dismissed  from  this  body,  and 
Ihb  atate  of  trial  and  of  hope,  eternal  liardness  seixes  uiion  tha 
■ttiid  :  The  neck  is  like  an  iron  iinew  hardened  more,  if  I  majy 
so  express  it,  in  the  fire  of  hell.  The  will  is  fixed  in  everlastiii^ 
obstinacy  agdnst  God,  and  a^inst  the  glories  of  his  holiness. 
If  Moses  and  the  prophets,  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  Iho 
ministry  of  the  word,  could  not  soften  the  heart  of  bold  trans* 
greasoriy  what  can  be  expected  when  all  the  means  of  grace 
and  the  methods  of  divine  compassion  are  Taniahed  and  goiie 
far  erer? 

It  is  granted  indeed  there  will  be  bitter  repentance  among 
Iho  damnra  in  hell,  and  inward  vezation  of  soul  and  self-cnrsing 
■I  almndance,  for  hsYine  plunged  themselves  into  this  misery^ 
and  having  abandoned  all  the  oSflTers  of  divine  mercy:  But  it  WM 
be  only  such  a  repentance  as  Judas  the  traitor  felt,  when  ke  rr« 
femied  and  hanged  hitntelf;  Mat.  xxvii.  5.  TIds  is  a  aort  if 
madness  of  rage  within  them  for  having  made  themselves  mise« 
rable.  But  there  will  be  found  no  hatred  of  the  evil  of  sin,  an 
it  is  an  ofience  against  God,  no  painful  and  relenting  sense  of 
their  iniquity,  as  it  has  dishonoured  Ood  and  brtJ^en  his  law» 
■0  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  is  attended  with  a  hearty  aversion  lo 
il^  and  a  desire  to  love  God  and  obey  him  ;  but  rather  they  w'M 
letl  and  nourish  a  growing  aversion  to  God  and  his  holiness* 

^  Ask  yourselves  my  young  friends,  Did  you  never  feel 
your  hearts  indulging  an  angry  and  unrelenting  mood,  and  stub* 
horn  in  your  wrath  against  a  superior  who  bad  sharply  reproved 
jOQ  f  Or  have  you  never  felt  an  obstinate  and  unrecondleabte  boor 
in  your  younger  years,  even  against  a  parent  who  had  severely 
corrected  you }  Or  have  you  not  found,  at  some  seasons,  your 
soul  rising  and  kindling  into  violent  resentment  and  a  revenge- 
ful temper  against  your  neighbour  upon  some  supposed  aflfrooC, 
damage,  or  mischief  be  bad  done  you  ?  Call  these  unhappy 
minutes  to  mind,  and  learn  what  hell  is :  Think  into  what 
avrretched  case  you  would  be  plunged,  if  this  wrath  and  stth- 
bomness,  this  enmity  and  hardness  should  becoipe  immortal 
and  unchangeable,  though  it  were  but  aninst  a  neigiibour^: 
But  if  this  obstinacy  and  stubborn  hardiness  of  soul  were 
bent  against  God  himself,  so  that  you  would  never  rden!^ 
never  sincerely  repent  of  your  crimes,  nor  bow,  nor  yielA 
rither  to  his  majesty  or  his  mercy,  what  would  you  think  of 
fouraelves  and  of  your  state?  Would  you  not  be  wretched 
tad  horrible  creatures  indeed,  without  the  least  reason  toi  hope 
hr  favour  and  compassion  at  hia  hands  ?  Such  is  the  case  proba- 
Uy  (tf  every  damned  nnner.     Amaainy  aoeoe  of  coa^plicatiad 
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misery  and  rebellioD !  .  A  gniHy  spirit  which  canooC  repent  1  A 
rebellious  spirit  which  cannot  subinity  even  tu  Uod  faimicK-l 
A  hardened  soul  that  cannot  bend  nor  yield  to  its  Maker ! 
Must  not  such  a  wretch  be  for  ever  the  object  of  its  own  inward 
torment,  aa  well  as  of  divine  punishment  ?  O  the  ho|)eiess  sad 
dreadful  state  of  every  bold  transgressor,  that  is  gone  to  death 
without  true  repentance  for  having  offended  Grod,  and  ingeoaoos 
relontings  of  heart  for  sin  are  never  found  in  those  regions  of 
future  misery !  No  kindly  meltings  of  soul  toward  God  are  ever 
known  there/* 

v.  There  will  be  also  ^'  intense  sorrow  and  wild  imps* 
tience  at  the  loss  of  present  comforts  without  any  recompeaoe^ 
and  without  any  relief.  If  this  world,  O  sinful  creature,  with 
the  riclies,  or  the  honours,  or  the  pleasures  of  it  be  all  thj 
chosen  happiness,  what  universal  grief  and  vexation  will  over- 
spread all  the  powers  of  thy  nature,  when  thou  shalt  be  ton 
mway  from  them  all,  even  from  all  thv  happinesses  by  dailh» 
and  have  nothing  come  in  the  room  of  them,  nothing  to  rdievs 
thy  piercing  griefs,  notliing  to  divert  or  amuse  this  vexatimiy 
nothing  to  sooth  or  ease  this  eternal  pain  at  the  heart  ? 

Antt  yet  further,  when  thou  shalt  be  as  the  prophet  speabh 
Like  a  mid  bull  in  a  netf  struggling  and  tossing  to  and  fro  W 
free  thyself  on  all  sides,  when  thou  shalt  be  racked  with  inward 
fretfulness  and  impatience,  and  full  of  the  fury  of  the  Lor^ 
that  made  thee,  and  the  rebuke  of  thai  God  that  punishes  thee  i 
Is.  H.  SO.  Then  shall  thy  heart,  hard  as  it  is  in  an  obstinate 
oourse  of  sin,  be  ready  to  burst  and  break,  not  with  penitence 
but  madness  and  over-swelling  sorrows  :  And  yet  it  moat  no^ 
break  nor  dissolve,  but  will  remain  firm  and  hard  for  eter  tc^ 
auffer  these  pangs.  This  is  and  must  be  an  eternal  heart-ache^ 
for  there  are  no  broken  hearts  in  hell  in  any  sense  vrhatsover.^-*' 
There  the  eyes  are  weeping,  and  the  hands  are  wringing,  anf 
the  tongue  almost  dried  with  long  wailings  and  outcries,  and  the 
teeth  gnashing  with  madness  of  thought :  This  is  our  Saviour's 
frequent  representation  of  hell.  There  thall  be  weepings  and 
wailing^  and  gnashing  of  teeth  s  Mat.  xsii.  13.  and  yet  the 
heart  ever  living  and  ever  obstinate,  to  supply  fresh  springs  of 
these  sorrows,  and  to  feel  the  anguish  of  them  all. 

VJ.  There  will  be  also  **  raging  desires  of  ease  and  pleaanre 
which  shall  never  be  satisfied,  together  with  perpetual  disap- 
pointment and  endless  confusion  thrown  upon  all  their  achemes 
and  their  efforts  of  hope."  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  while  itoon- 
tioues  in  being,  that  it  must  desire  happiness,  and  make  aome 
efforts  towards  it :  And  some  divines  have  supposed,  that  men 
of  wicked  sensuality  and  luxury  in  this  world,  have  so  drench- 
ed their  souls  in  Heslily  appetite  by  indulging  hints,  aud  placing 
their  ctiiet'  sAtisfactioo  and  happiness  therein^  that  they  will  carry 
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tf  Tery  temper  of  sensuality  with  them  into  the  world  of  spirits ; 
id  it  is  possible  that  raging  appetites  to  this  sensual  happiness^ 
sy  be  increased  while  there  are  no  objects  to  gratify  them ; 
this  be  the  case,  it  must  be  intense  and  constant  misery  to 
el  eternal  hunger  with  no  bread  to  relieve  it ;  keen  desires 
diunties  with  no  luxurious  dishes  to  please  their  humorous 
He ;  eternal  thirst  without  one  drop  or  wine  or  water  to  allay 
oool  it ;  eternal  fatigue  or  weariness  without  power  to 
«p,  and  eternal  lust  of  pleasure  without  any  hope  of  gra* 
cation. 

But  if  we  should  suppose  tliese  sensualities  shall  die  toge- 
•r  with  the  body,  yet  this  is  certain,  the  soul  will  have  ever- 
ting  appetites  of  its  own,  that  is,  tlie  general  desire  of  ease 
1  happiness,  and  of  some  satisfying  good  :  But  God,  who  ia 
s  only  true  source  of  happiness  to  spirits,  the  only  satisfying 
rtion  of  souls,  is  for  ever  departed  and  gone ;  and  thus  the 
tural  appetite  of  felicity  will  be  ever  wakeful  and  violent  la 
mned  spirits,  while  every  attempt  or  hope  to  satisfy  it  will  meet 
kh  perpetual  disappointment. 

Milton,  our  great  English  poet,  has  represented  this  part  of 
i  misery  of  devils  in  a  beautiful  manner.  He  supposes  that 
Bf  since  ttiey  tem|>tcd  man  to  sin  by  the  forbidden  tree  of  know- 
Ice,  they  are  ouce  a  year  changed  into  the  form  of  serpents, 
i  brought  by  millions  into  a  grove  of  such  trees,  with  the  same 
Iden  appearance  of  fruit  upon  them  :  And  while  with  eager 
petite  they  seize  those  fair  appearances  to  allay  tlieir  thirst  and 
nger,  instead  of  fruit  they  chew  nothing  but  bitter  ashes,  and 
eot  the  hateful  taste  with  spattering  noise ;  and  still  they 
|ieat  tlieir  attempts  with  shameful  disappointment,  till  they  are 
ced,  and  tormented,  and  torn  with  meagre  famine,  and  then  are 
nnitted  to  resume  the  shape  of  devils  again.  And  why  may 
!  not  suppose  that  tlie  crimes  of  which  the  wicked  cbildren 
men  have  been  guilty  in  the  present  life,  may  be  punished 
th  some  such  kind  of  pain  and  confusion,  both  of  body  and 
jl,  as  is  here  represented  in  this  poetic  emblem  or  parable ! 

VII.  Another  misery  of  damned  creatures  is,  that  **  vexiiur 
vy  which  arises  against  the  saints  in  t^lory,  and  which  shaQ 
ver  be  appeased  or  gratified.  The  blessed  in  heaven  shall  be 
'  ever  blessed,  and  the  envy  of  devils  and  of  damned  sonia 
ill  never  hurt  tlieir  felicity,  nor  see  their  joys  diminished.-* 
lis  vile  passion  of  those  cursed  spirits  therefore  against  the 
Msed  inhabitants  of  heaven,  though  it  rage  never  ao  high,  b 
ly  preying  u|>ou  their  own  hearts,  and  increasing  their  own 
irard  anguish. 

Let  us  imagine  how  many  thousand  holy  souls  are  arrived 
fe  at  paradise,  who  were  surrounded  with  mean  and  low  cir- 
mstances  here  u|>on  earth,  while  their  haughty  lords,  and  * 
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rich  insolent  neig^bboors,  bave  sinned  themselves  into  bell ;    JU  I 

do  )ou  tbiiik  those  children  of  pride  can  ever  bear  this  sight  ^ 

ivithout  envy  ?     How  many  martyrs  have  ascended  to  glory  mm  j 

racks,  and  tortures,  and  fires  bere  upon  earth,  while  tbeir  bloody  | 

and  cruel  persecutors  have  been  working  out  tbeirown  damnatioa  ' 

by  these  inhuman  acts  of  murder  and  cruelty  ?    And  will  not  I 

these  wretches,  under  tbeir  righteous  sufferings  and  punishments  . 

in  hell,  envy  the  creatures  whom  they  have  scorned,  and  ofipm*  [ 

aed,  and  murdered  bere  on  earth,  when  they  shall  see  them  pia«  . 

ced  on  high  seats  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  themselves  esil  \ 

into  utter  darkness  t  \ 

And  what  does  all  this  envy  do  but  increase  their  om  • 
wretcticdness  ?  They  are  distracted  with  pride  and  rag^  to  thiidL 
•f  these  high  favours  of  the  blessed  God  bestowed  on  creaturesi 
whom  they  treated  once  with  the  utmost  disdain  :  But  their  eaty 
like  a  viper,  preys  upon  their  own  entrails,  and  shall  never  M 
allayed  or  made  easy  :  They  send  a  thousand  curses  up  to  tht 
heavenly  world  ;  but  the  saints  are  for  ever  secured  in  bappineM 
iiHcler  the  eye  ot  God,  tbeir  heavenly  Father,  and  the  care  of 
Jesus,  their  almighty  friend. 

^^  O  what  a  painful  plague  must  this  envy  be,  vrfaen  with 
all  her  envenomed  whips  and  stings  she  does  but  scourge  sml 
torment  the  heart  where  she  dwells  ?  What  an  unspeakable 
torture  must  it  be  to  feel  this  envy  so  violent  and  so  constant, 
that  it  gives  itself  no  ease  through  everlasting  ages  P  Who 
is  liftre  that  dwells  in  flesh  and  blood  can  conceive  or  exprcii 
the  horror  and  the  twinging  agonies  that  arise  from  such  ^ 
hateful  passion,  fermenting  and  raging  through  all  the  powers 
of  the  soul  ? 

VIII.  The  last  thing  I  shall  mention,  as  part  of  those  pan«^ 
isbments  of  hell  which  affect  the  spirit,  is  a  ^'  perpetual  ex)>ccta'^ 
lion  and  dread  of  new  and  increasing  punishments  without  end  ;'  ^ 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  shall  be  the  portion  of  multi^^ 
tudcs.     VVhon  the  souls  of  the  saints  are  released  by  death,  an<i( 
arrive  at  the  blessed  regions,  they  are  not  vested  with  all  their 
brightest  glories  in  a  moment,  nor  fixed  in  the  highest  point  of^ 
knowledge  and  happiness  at  their  first  entrance ;  but  as  their 
knovvlL*(ige  and  their  love  increases,  so  their  capacities  are  en- 
larged to  take  in  new  scenes  and  new  degrees  of  pleasures,  and  it  is 
probable  that  their  felicity  shall  be  ever  increasing.     And  in  the 
same  manner,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  increasing  sins,  the 
growing  wickedness,  and  mad  rebellion  of  damned  spirits  may 
bring  upon  them  new  judgments  and  more  weighty  vengeance. 
So  it  was  with  Pharoah  the  Egyptian  tyrant,  when  he  remained 
obstinate  and  rebellious  against  the  messages  of  God  by  Mosca, 
even  while  he  and  his  nation  lay  under  smarting  scourges  of  the 
Almighty :    How  did  bis  plagues  increase  with  bis  iui(|uities  ? 
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lid  1m  nay  b«  Mi  before  ub  u  an  emblem  of  UDnersi  and 
ttrfr  auilMiigai  onder  tbe  wrath  of  God  in  hell,  as  in  Rom. 
h.  1T»  18. 

Or  perhaps  as  the  wicked  of  this  world  when  they  die,  have 
hfk  evil  and  pernicious  examples  behind  them,  or  have  corrupted 
Ifce  morals  of  their  neighbours  by  their  enticements,  or  their 
tommands,  or  by  their  wicked  influence  of  any  kind,  so  thdr 
piudshment  may  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  lasting  efiecta 
if  their  vile  example,  or  their  vicious  influences*  And  perhaps 
boo,  there  are  none  among  all  the  ranks  of  the  damned,  whosa 
iouJs  will  be  filled  so  high  with  the  dread  and  horror  of  increase 
ng  woes,  as  lewd  and  profane  writers,  profane  and  immcnral 
[MiDces,  or  cruel  persecutors  of  religion.  Jeroboam,  the  king^ 
lot  only  sinned  himself  grievouttly,  but  who  made  Israel  to  sin, 
li  the  scripture  frequently  expresses  it  with  an  emphasis,  by  set- 

Sop  the  idolatry  of  calves  in  the  land ;  1  Kings  xiv.  and  zn 
x^.  His  ghost  stood  fair  lor  such  an  i  ocrease  of  torment  from 
ige  to  age,  as  his  idolatry  prevailed  further  in  the  land.  And  all 
Ibe  wanton  poets  and  the  vile  persecutors,  whether  of  heathen  or  of 
ihristian  name,  whose  writings,  whose  example,  or  whose  laws 
kave  conveyed  and  propagated  their  wickedness  from  age  to  age 
ifter  their  decease,  will  be  some  of  these  wretched  expectants  of 
sew  and  increasing  punishment. 

**  Have  a  care,  O  ye  witty  and  ye  mighty  sinners  !  Havf 
s  eare  of  setting  vile  temptations  and  bad  examples  before  the 
men  of  your  age"!  Have  a  care  of  spreading  the  contagji|pi  of 
^oor  vices  around  you  by  the  softness  and  the  force  of  yoof  al- 
nrements !  Have  a  care  of  establishing  iniquity  by  a  2a»,  and 
iropagating  loose  and  wicked  opinions,  or  of  encouraging  per« 
lecution  for  conscience-sake  !  Take  heed  lest  the  cursed  infla- 
moe  of  your  crimes  should  descend  from  generation  to  genei- 
ration,  among  the  living  long  after  you  are  dead,  and  £ould 
iall  for  new  and  sharper  strokes  from  the  punishing  hand  of  the 
Umigfaty !" 

But  suppose  there  were  nothing  else  but  the  long  dreadful 
new  of  the  eternity  of  their  present  miseries,  with  an  everlasting 
lespair  of  ease  or  deliverance,  this  would  add  unspeakably  to 
lieir  torment.  The  constant  sensation  of  what  they  feel  naw» 
ind  the  dread  of  ^liat  they  must  feel,  is  suflident  to  make  their 
aretchedness  intolerable. 

If  all  these  springs  of  misery  which  I  have  already  mention- 
ed are,  and  will  be  found  in  the  souls  of  damned  sinners,  there 
is  no  need  of  more  to  make  them  exquisitely  miserable.  And 
fet  aince  their  bodies  shall  be  raised  from  the  dust,  in  order  to  be 
joined  with  their  souls  in  punishment,  as  they  were  united  in  sin, 
irhy  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  great  God  wiU  create  bodies 
them  of  such  au  unhappy  mould  and  contexture,  as  shall  be 
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another  perpetual  source  of  pain  and  anjpiiah  ?  What  if  tbi^ 
bodies  sliall  be  raised  with  all  the  seeds  of  disease  in  th^ni»  Bl 
the  gout  or  the  stone,  or  any  other  smairting  malady  i  And  wb 
if  the  smart  of  these  bodily  distempers  should  mingle  with  tl 
raging  passions  of  tlic  mind,  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  in 
mortality  and  everlasting  duration  ?  Who  can  say,  that  whi 
God  ^^  exerts  his  power,  and  makes  his  wrath  known/'  in  pi 
nishing  obstinate,  rebellious  and  impenitent  sinners,  as  Rom.  i 
S2.  he  will  not  frame  such  bodies  for  them  to  dwell  in,  as  sbs 
be  a  hateful  burden,  and  an  incessant  plague  to  them  throu| 
all  ages  of  their  duration  ?  And  perhaps  these  bodily  pains  m; 
be  also  included  in  the  metaphor  of  a  gnawing  worm  bred  with 
them,  which  will  never  die,  which  shall  never  cease  to  fill  the 
with  grievous  anguish. 

Here  perhaps  it  maybe  enquired,  *^  are  there  not  multitud 
of  men  in  this  world,  who  are  not  sinners  of  grosser  kind,  b 
have  lived  in  the  main,  in  the  practice  of  common  social  duti( 
and  have  maintained  the  usual  forms  of  religion,  according 
the  outward  rules  of  the  gospel,  and  the  custom  of  their  natio 
but  they  have  been  negligent  indeed  of  any  sincere  repentan 
towards  God,  and  have  been  strangers  to  inward  vital  religi 
througliout  their  whole  course  ?  Shall  these  creatures,  w 
seem  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  indifierent  character,  who  are  outwarc 
blameless,  with  regard  to  common  morality,  and  have  exercis 
the  common  virtues  of  justice  and  benevolence  towards  their  f 
low -creatures,  perhaps  under  the  influences  of  education  or  ct 
tontj"tnr  perhaps  by  the  efTect  that  reason  or  philosophy,  or  tli< 
inward  fears  have  had  toward  the  restraint  of  their  passions  a 
appetites  ;  I  say,  shall  such  sort  of  creatures  as  these  be  .fill 
ij^iih  those  furies  of  raee  and  resentment  against  God,  envy  a 
malice  toward  their  fellow-sinners,  and  all  the  vile  and  unsocial 
passions  in  these  regions  of  misery  which  they  have  never  foui 
working  in  them  here  on  earth,  or  but  in  a  low  degree  ?  Sh 
all  the  torments  and  inward  anguish  of  soul  that  you  have  be 
describing,  fall  upon  this  rank  of  sinners,  whom  the  eye  of  i 
world  could  hardly  distinguish  from  g^ood  men,  and  who  wc 
tery  far  from  the  diaracter  of  wicked  ?    I  answer, 

I.  That  however  there  may  seem  to  be  three  sorts  of  pc 
sons  in  our  esteem,  viz.  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifierei 
yet  the  word  of  God  seems  to  acknowledge  but  two  sort!*,  v 
^  Tliose  who  fear  God  and  serve  him,  and  those  who  fear  h 
not  ;'*  Mai.  iii.  18.  Those  who  have  acted  from  principles 
inward  religion,  or  the  love  of  God,  and  those  who  had  no  su 
principle  within  them  :  And  therefore  the  scripture  reveals  a; 
declares  but  two  sorts  of  states  in  the  future  world,  viz.  that 
rewards  and  puniriimeuts,  or  that  of  happiness  and  misery  :  Ai 
as  God,  the  righteous  Judge  is  intimately  acquainted  with  i 
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tte  secret  prtnriplcs  unci  workings  of  every  heart,  he  a1<lne  kbowa 
itho  have  practised  virtue  sincerely  from  pious  priuciplea,  and 
Who  have  had  no  such  principles  within  them.  He  well  distin- 
Ifbisbes  who  they  are  that  have  complied  with  the  rules  of  the 
ciitpensation  under  v^hich  they  have  lived,  or  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  it :  And  such  as  may  have  the  good  esteem  of  men 
may  be  his^hly  ofitnsive  to  God,  who  knows  all  things,  and  may 
be  worthy  of  his  final  punishment;  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earta 
trill  do  right  ;*  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

And  since  he  has  declared  it  to  be  his  rule  of  jud&^meiit,  that 
kewill  reward  every  one  according  to  their  zporks;  Slat.  xvi.  27. 
iiid  it  shall  be  much  more  tolerable  for  some  of  those  creatures 
!han  it  shall  be  for  others,  by  reason  of  their  lesser  crimes,  oi^ 
heir  nearer  approaches  to  virtue  and  piety  ;  so  it  is  certain  he 
rill  act  in  perfect  justice  and  equity  towards  every  criminal,  and 
looe  shall  be  punished  above  their  demerits,  though  no  iropeni- 
Hit  sinner  shall  go  unpunished.  We  do  not  therefore  imagine 
bat  every  condemned  criminal  shall  have  the  same  degree  of 
iward  raging  passions,  the  same  madness  and  fury  against 
lod  and  their  fellow-creatures,  nor  the  same  anguish  of  con- 
;ience  as  those  who  have  been  more  grossly  and  obstinately 
ickcd  and  vicious,  and  have  wilfully  refused  and  renounced 
le  well-known  oflers  of  grace  and  salvation  :  Th'Te  are  innu- 
lerable  degrees  of  inward  punishment  and  pain,  according  to 
le  degrees  of  sin. 

II.  It  should  be  added  too,  that  the  world  of  punishnieni  ia 
so  a  world  of  increasing  wickedness,  and  those  that  have^ad 
)me  natural  virtues  and  some  appearances  of  goodness  here, 
ay  and  will  renounce  it  all  in  the  world  to  come,  where  they 
nd  themselves  punished  for  their  impenitence  and  irreligion, 
nd  th(*ir  criminal  neglect  of  God  and  godliness  :  And  the  least 
id  lightest  of  the  punishments  of  damned  souls  will  be  terrible 
lough,  and  yet  not  surpass  the  desert  of  their  ofiencea.  They 
ave  been  all  in  greater  or  less  degrees  treasuring  up  food  for 
lis  fire,  which  is  unquenchable. 

Besides,  it  may  be  added  here,  that  in  threatentnga  the 
oly  scripture  generally  expresses  them  in  their  highest  degreeii 
Du  naost  formidable  appearances,  on  purpose  to  secure  men  from 
9ming  near  the  peril  and  border  of  them.  This  shall  sufikre  to 
xplain  the  first  part  of  the  metaphor  in  my  text,  thai  is,  Thg. 
x}rm  that  dieth  not. 

*  It  hat  been  the  opioioa  of  looie  writeri  in  rider  and  \n  later  timet,  thattbd 
lit  Domberi  of  indifferent  per»oni,  who  have  neither  been  e? ideoUy  holy  or 
ridMktly  wicked,  thaU  be  tent  to  a  new  ttate  of  trial  in  tUe  other  world ;  but  t 
ID  flod  oothioy  of  (hit  doctrine  in  the  bible,  nor  any  hint  of  it,  unleit,  in  that 
^cara  test  of  St.  Peter,  1  Pet.  iii.  ]9.  where  Cbritt  it  laid  <<  to  %o  anA  prtach 
>  tlM  tpiritt*'  of  thota  tinnert  who  were  drowned  in  the  aood  of  Noab^  wbick 
lav  ba  coottraed  to  another  lenie  with  truth  atd  juiti««» 

a  9 
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Sect,  ll.'^The  fire  which  shall  not  be  quenched.  I  pro* 
cced  now  to  consider.  The  second  part  of  the  detcription  of  hdl 
in  the  nature  of  it,  as  it  is  represented  by  our  Saviour^  and  thai 
is,  that  the  Jire  is  never  quenched. 

Fire  signifies  the  medium  or  instrument  of  torture  finom 
without,  which  God  lias  threatened  to  employ  in  the  punisbment 
of  ffuil^y  creatures,  even  as  the  gnawing  worm  signifies  theff 
inward  torment.  Fire  applied  to  the  sensible  and  tender  partt 
of  the  flesh,  gives  the  sharpest  pain  of  any  thing  that  comes 
within  our  common  notice,  and  it  is  used  in  sci'ipture  to  signify 
the  punishments  of  damned  sinners,  and  the  wrath  of  God  in 
Uie  world  to  come  :  And  perhaps  that  text  is  the  foundation  of 
it ;  Isa.  XXX.  33.  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  he  has  made  it  deep 
and  largCf  the  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  woody  and  the  breath 
of  the  Ijordy  like  a  stream  of  brimstone^  doth  kindle  it.  Thia 
Tophet  was  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Hiunom,  where  children 
were  wont  to  be  burned  in  sacrifice  to  the  idol  Moloch  ;  and  fron 
these  Hebrew  words,  hell  in  the  New  Testament  is  called 
Geenna,  because  of  the  burning  torture  and  terrible  shrieks  of 
dying  children  in  this  valley  of  Hinnom. 

This  description  of  hell  by  fire  is  used  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles,  in  their  speeches  and  writings  on  this  subject.  Hell- 
fire  is  mentioned  six  times  in  six  verses  where  my  text  lies ;  the 
last  sentence  of  judgment  passed  upon  sinners,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  our  Saviour,  is  expressed  in  the  same  langnage, 
Mattb.  XXV.  41.  Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire.  The 
apostle  Paul  speaking  of  the  return  of  Christ,  2  fhess.  i.  8. 
asserts,  that  he  shall  appear  in  flaming  fire^  to  take  vengeance  on 
tkem  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obet/  not  the  gospel:  And  in 
Rev.  xiv.  10,  11.  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  this  book,  the 
final  punishment  of  sinners  is  represented  by  fire  and  brimstone, 
as  the  instruments  of  their  torment. 

It  is  true  indeed,  spirits  or  beings  which  have  no  body  can- 
not feel  burning  by  material  fire,  unless  they  are  united  to  some 
sort  of  material  vehicles  ;  but  that  God  will  use  material  fire  to 
punish  obstinate  and  rebellious  sinners  hereafter  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  not  improbable,  though  it  is  very  hard  to.  say  with  full 
assurance  :  Since  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  are  to  be  raised 
again,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  their  habitation  shall  be  a  place 
tn  fire,  and  their  bodies  may  be  made  immortal  to  endure  the 
smart  and  torture  without  consuming.     Did  not  this  God  by  hia 
almighty  power   and  mercy  preserve  the  bodies  of  Shadrach, 
Mcshecb  and  Abednego  in  the  burning  furnace  of  Nebochadnea- 
ziair,  so  that  the  fire  had  no  power  to  consume  or  destroy  them  ? " 
Dan,  iii.  21 — 27.    And  cannot  his  power  do  the  same  thing  under 
the  influence  of  his  justice  as  well  as  of  his  m^rcy  ?  May  they 
not  be  maintained  for  ever  in  their  existence  to  endure  the  ap« 
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^oifltod  ind  deterred  vengetnce  ?  If  the  blessed  Grod  has  with 
mtch  hng'Suffering  borne  with  these  vesseb  of  wrath,  under 
their  repeated  oppositions  to  bis  law  and  gospel,  and  they  still 
ga  on  10  their  irice,  obstinacy  and  impenitence,  and  have  fitted 
IhemselYes  for  destruction,  surely  lie  will  make  his  wrath  and 
f09tr  known  in  their  punishment^  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it ;  Rom. 
ix>  22.  and  when  the  {)ower  and  wrath  of  a  God  unite  to  panislL 
t  creature,  how  miserable  must  that  creature  be  ? 

It  is  certain,  that  God  has  been  pleased  in  his  word  fre- 
quently to  make  use  of  fire,  brimstone,  burninc^,  smoke,  dark- 
ness and  chains,  and  every  thing  that  is  painful  and  noisome  to 
sature  on  earth,  in  order  to  represent  the  miseries  that  he  haa 
prepared  for  sinners  in  hell :  And  we  must  suppose  that  all  these 
metaphors,  if  they  are  but  mere  metaphors,  carry  with  them  a 
sense  of  most  intense  pain  and  anguish  with  which  God  will 
afflict  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  those  guilty  creaturesy 
who  have  rebelled  against  his  majesty,  rejected  his  mercy,  and 
exposed  themselves  to  his  indignation.    But  what  particular  in* 
struments  and  methods  of  punishment,  what  other  elements  or 
means  of  torture  the  great  God  will  make  use  of  to  execute  his 
sentence  in  this  tremendous  work,  is  more  than  we  can  now  de- 
clare, because  God  has  not  fully  declared  it :  And  I  pray  GUm) 
none  of  us  may  be  ever  doomed  to  learn  it  by  terrible  experience. 
But  if  there  be  nothing  but  fire,  the  anguish  will  be  intolerable, 
as  one  of  our  poets  expresses  it, 

'*  In  ]i<iHid  burnings,  or  on  «1ry,  to  dwell, 
''  Is  ail  the  sad  \ariety  of  hell." 

Or  what  if  the  Almighty,  who  has  all  nature,  with  all  ita 
powers,  at  his  command,  should  employ  other  material  instm« 
inents  for  the  ex^ution  of  his  deserved  wrath  ?  What  if  he 
should  chuse  the  alternate  extriemes  of  fire  and  frost,  as  some 
have  imagined,  to  torment  those  impenitent  criminals  ?  Or  what 
if  the  creatures  which  they  have  abused  to  their  impious  and 
brutish  purposes,  should  be  made  instruments  and  mediums  of 
their  punishment  ?  Wine  may  be  rendered  a  frequent  means  of 
sickness,  agony  and  pain  to  the  drunkard,  and  meat  and  other 
dainties  to  the  glutton,  and  gold  to  the  covetous  wretches  who 
made  gold  their  god,  that  they  may  all  remember  their  crimes  in 
their  sufierings.  The  wisdom  of  God  will  execute  the  sentenca 
of  bis  justice  in  the  most  honoiu*ab]e  manner. 

And  after  all,  if  we  call  away  our  thoughts  from  fire,  and 
every  material  instrument  of  pain,  which  the  great  God  ma^ 
employ  in  punishing  obstinate  rebels,  and  survey  only  those  acuta 
ana  dreadful  impressions  of  horror  and  anguish,  which  a  just 
and  holy  God  may  make  on  sinful  spirits  in  an  immediate  manner 
in  hell,  thin  would  overwhelm  our  souls  with  unsupportabl^ 
agonies  :  Who  knows  the  power  of  thy  anger  f  For  according  (o 

&  3 
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thy  fear  so  is  thy  urafh^  says  Moses;  Ps.  xc.  II.     Oarfeaif 
do  not  rise  above  those  evils  which  the  wrath  of  God  will  inflict. 

■ 

Who  know*  what  are  (hose  arrows  of  the  Almifphty,  ofwUdi 
Job  speaks,  the  poison  whereof  drank  up  his  spiritSf  and  those 
ierrofS  of  God  which  set  themselves  in  array  against  km9  Job  . 
yi.  4.  ^ho  knowi  what  our  Saviour  felt  in  the  nour  of  his  afpoof 
nd  atonement  for  our  sins,  which  made  iiim  sweat  dro|is  m 
blood  ?  And  what  sort  of  ten  ibie  impressions  God  hl^nsclf  may 
piake  of  his  own  wrath  and  vengeance,  on  the  hei^rt  of  such 
criminals  es  wilfully  reject  his  salvation,  is  beyond  our  Uipugbti 
1^  conceive,  or  our  language  to  express. 

Thus  much  shall  suffice  concerning  the  metaphor  of  fire,  and 
Uie  hand  of  God.liimself  in*  kindling  this  fire  for  the  execution  of 
)iis  sentence  against  impcnitcnts.  But  since  I  have  entered  so 
far  into  this  subject  I  cannot  think  it  proper  entirelv  to  finish  it, 
yrifhout  giving  notice  of  some  different  and  <)readfui  additions  lo 
their  torment  which  will  arise  from  evil  angels,  and  from  their 
companions  in  sin  and  misery  among  the  children  of  roeo  :  For 
in  the  agonies  of  our  Saviour,  men  and  devils  joined  together 
to  afflict  him,  when  it  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise  Ainiy  and  to 
make  his  soiU  an  offering  for  our  sins ;  Is.  liii.  9. 

I.  ''  Evil  angels,  wicked  and  unclean  spirits,  with  all  their 
furious  dispositions  and  active  powers,  will  increase  the  misery  of 
the  damned.'*  They  paved  the  way  to  hell  for  roan  by  the  first 
temptation  of  our  parents  in  paradise,  and  they  have  been  eveir 
since' busy  in  tempting  the  children  of  men  to  sin,  and  they  will 
be  hereafter  as  busy  in  giving  them  torment.  When  these 
yricked  spirits,  O  sinner,  who  have  taken  thee  i|s  a  willing  cap- 
tive by  their  bails  and  devices  in  this  world,  when  they  have  led 
thee  down  through  the  paths  of  vice  tp  the  regions  of  SQrrow, 
they  will  begin  then  to  iqsuit  thee  with  hateful  reproaches,  and 
to  triumph  over  thee  with  insolence  and  scorn.  When  they  liav^ 
deceived  thee  on  earth,  to  thy  own  perdition  they  will  make  tbe^ 
the  object  of  their  bitter  ridicule  ana  mockery  in  hell. 

O  could  we  turn  aside  the  veil  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
behold  the  bottomless  pit  open  before  you,  what  bftter  groans  of 
ghosts  would  you  hear,  not  only  oppressed  and  agonizing  under 
the  wrath  of  u  righteous  (jod,  but  also  under  the  insults  of  cruel 
devils  ?  As  that  is  joy  among  the  angels  of  heaven  when  a  sin^ 
ner  repents ;  Ijuke  x v.  10.  or  when  a  soul  arrives  safely  at  those 
-blessed  mansionrt  ;  so  when  a  reliellious  apd  obstinate  criminal  is 
fent  down  to  hell,  you  would  hear  the  triumphs  of  those  malici* 
ous  sjiirits  over  him,  with  tlie  voice  of  insulting  pride  and  hellish 
joy :  And  while  they  domineer  over  you,  and  tear  you  as  roar-; 
i//j£>  //<7//5,  who  sec  k  and  tear  their  prey,  you  will  curse  yourselves 
a  tliousand  tinies  lor  hearkening  to  their  deceitful  allureroeDt^. 
\ou  will  vout  }our  rage  aguinst  yourselves  at  the  same  ttmQ 
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Alt  they  itcofT  at  you  as  eternal  fools,  who  have  lost  a  God,  and 
a  heaven,  and  immortal  happiness,  by  your  own  madness  and 
Mlj  in  hearkening  to  their  temptations. 

II.  **  The  mutual  upbraidings  of  fellow-si nnera  and  fellow- 
MflTerers  among  the  children  of  men,  will  aggravate  your  wretch- 
edness, day  and  night  without  end.*'     Those  who  drew  each 
ether  into  foul  inicpiities,  shall  fill  the  ears  of  each  other  with 
loud  and  aharp  re|iroaches  for  their  mutual  inQucnce  on  both  their 
ruin»  and  shall  charge  their  damnation,  and  all  their  heavy  sor- 
rows, as  a  heavy  load  on  each  other'a  souN.     Some  of  those 
whb  have  been  joined  in  the  nearest  ties  of  kindred  and  friend- 
ship, while  they  dwelt  in  flesh  and  blood,  shall  be  the  terrible 
instruments  of  their  keenest  remorse  and  ve\ation,  and  tease 
their  apirita  with  endless  upbraidings.     Here  the  nous  of  pride, 
that  most  hateful  inicpiity,    aha II  be  overwhelmed   with   huge 
ndrtification  and  disdain  :  The  mighty  siimer  shall  be  insulfed  by 
Ibe  meanest  of  the  crowd,  and   princes  shall  be  bearded  and 
affronted  by  those  gay  slaves  of  the  court,  whom  they  once  em- 
filoyed  in  flattering  and  adoring  them.     They  were  once  vaia 
enough  to  believe,  they  were  something  more  than  mortal ;  hut 
now  they  are  spurned  by  those  very  flatterers  with  a  foot  of  con* 
tempt,  and  their  eternal  pride  still  swelling,  gives  their  own 
hearts  new  stingy  and  twinges  at  every  resentment.     None  but  a 
proud  and  haughty  creature  here  in  this  world,  who  has  some- 
times met  with  scorn  and  insult  from  his  inferiors,  can  apeak  feel« 
iDgly  of  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  these  torments  of  aoul  ia  helK 

But  besides  this,  there  are  many  sinners  who  lived  in  malice, 
and  who  died  with  their  hearts  full  of  revenge  againat  their  fel- 
low-sinners ;  and  when  they  shall  meet  them  in  those  deplorable 
regions,  how  natural  is  it  to  suppose  they  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
ecute this  revenge  upon  them  without  end  and  without  mercy  ? 
For  it  may  be  easily  sup|K)scd  that  malice,  revenge  and  cruelty, 
which  are  the  proper  character  of  devils,  shall  not  be  abated 
among  the  children  of  men,  when  they  are  grown  so  near  a-kiu 
in  their  tempers  to  those  evil  spirits,  and  are  now  for  ever  ming- 
led amongst  them.  And  yet  further,  who  knows  what  the 
damned  in  hell  sliull  endure  from  the  endless  brawls  and  bitter 
quarrels  among  themselves  ?  What  new  contentions  will  arise 
perpetusiliy  in  such  a  country,  where  it  is  perha|fS  the  practice 
and  custom  of  the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  iuhabitants,  for 
the  most  part,  to  make  every  one  of  their  fellows  as  uneasy  and 
as  miserable  as  they  can  ?  O  what  mad  and  furious  pride  and 
malice,  and  every  hellish  passion,  will  be  raging  almost  in  eyierv 
bosom  against  all  those  who  arc  near  them,  and  this  in  a  dark 
prison  whore  all  are  intensely  tormented,  and  where  there  ia  no 
audi  thing  as  com]>assion  or  sincere  love,  nothing  to  sooth  each 
others  sorrows^  but  every  thing  that  may  add  to  the  smart  and 
aoguish ! 
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^^  O  that  die  present  surrey  of  these  horrors  of  aoul,  tiieso 
complicated  distresses  and  miseries  from  witbiDUsand  wilbovfc* 
IU|  from  every  quarter  of  heaven  and  hell,  from  the  iriinpjy 
worm  mihln  us,  and  from  the  fire  of  the  wrath  of  God^  aad  tbo- 
mutual  insults^  railmgs  and  injuries  of  men  and  devils,  might  all 
lie  with  its  due  weiglit  upon  our  spirits  now,  while  we  are  in  the 
land  of  hope ;  that  every  ooe  of  us  may  be  awakened  to  a  timely 
ooncem  about  our  highest  interest,  and  hasten  to  make  oar 
escape  as  Lot  did  from  Sodom,  lest  the  sentence  of  death  be  pro- 
nounced upon  us  while  we  delay,  and  the  fiery  deluge  overtake 
us.*'     But  here  I  would  tarry  a  little  to  answer  a  repeated  Ob- 

Iection,  viz.  The  terror  of  this  outward  punishment  from  the 
land  of  God,  which  is  described  by  avenging  fire,  is  so  severe 
and  intolerable,  that  it  awakens  some  lesser  criminals  to  raise 
the  same  cavil  against  this  unquenchable  Jire,  or  God's  punishing 
hand,  as  was  raised  before  against  the  never-dying  tcorm^  or  the 
mward  anguish  of  soul  arising  from  its  own  conscience. 

It  is  possible  some  lesser  sinner,  who  has  had  more  appear- 
ances of  piety  or  religion  here  on  earth,  may  rise  and  say,  <'  yoii 
have  set  the  punishments  of  sin  in  a  most  horrible  and  tremend- 
ous light,  from  this  metaphor  of  fire,  as  well  as  from  the  death-* 
less  worm :  But  surely  this  cannot  be  the  case,  nor  these  tlia 
sufferings  which  God  will  inflict  on  every  wretched  creature  ia 
bell.  Are  not  the  punishments  there  proportioned  to  the  offea« 
ces  ?  What  if  these  sharpest  and  deepest  tortures  and  horrors 
should  be  the  portion  of  the  vilest  criminals,  the  most  impioua 
rebels  against  God,  the  profane  and  obstinate  abusers  of  grace, 
the  scoffers  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  the  cruel  persecutors 
of  all  the  saints,  yet  will  every  soul  who  had  not  quite  religion 
and  holiness  enough  to  reach  heaven,  be  (hus  terribly  tormented 
in  hell  ?  Docs  not  Christ  himself  tell  us,  and  did  you  not  allow 
before,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  some  sinners  than  for 
others  ?  And  will  there  be  no  easier  abodes,  no  milder  regions, 
no  kinder  and  more  favourable  appointments  for  such  as  have  had 
many  eood  wishes  and  hopes,  many  friendly  exercises  of  virtue 
towards  men,  and  some  workings  of  imiYerfect  piety  towards 
God  ?  To  this  I  answer,  as  before, 

It  is  certain  that  every  one  shall  be  judged  according  to  their 
works,  by  an  unerring  rule  of  equity,  and  sliall  be  punished  ao- 
cording  to  the  aggravation  of  their  iniquities.  But  dost  thou 
know,  O  sinner,  how  great  is  that  punishment  which  the  least 
transgression  against  tiic  law  of  God  deserves  ?  One  single  sin, 
which  thou  wilt  not  part  with,  will  create  unsufferablu  misery. 
And  though  there  may  be  other  criminals  there  of  much  more 
heinous  and  aggravated  guilt,  profaneness,  and  rebellion  than 
thine  is,  yet  if  thy  soul  be  filled  with  all  that  torment  which  one 
fin  may  create  and  de^ervej  there  will  be  hell  enough  around 
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to  Biake  thy  diitreu  too  terrible  for  thee  to  betr.    Besides^ 

lilil  bo  rofnemoered,  thot  wbotsoever  tendencies  toward  pietj, 

flfiapeormiiees  of  goodoest,  might  be  fouod  with  thee  in  thio 

mndy  oil  iheie  will  vonith  tod  be  lost,  when  onee  thy  day  of 

giaee  it  finiihed,  ond  all  the  means  of  grace  and  aakation  art 

-odcd  fiir  ever.    If  thou  hast  refused  tlie  proposals  of  mercyi 

>     sad  eontinued  in  thy  sins  without  repentance,  and  hast  never 

•     scoeptod.the  salvation  of  Christ  while  it  was  offered,    all  the 

r    ODoa  ikai   thorn  seemed   to    have   shaft  be  taken  from  thee; 

mL  ZXT.  89.  or  rather  thy  heart  itself  will  grow  more  hard, 

a  will  more  obstinate  against  God,  and  every  evil  passion 
rise  and  prevail,  and  make  thee  perhaps  as  very  a  devil 
ss  thy  companions  in  guilt  and  misery.  It  is  for  those  who 
woold  not  part  with  their  beloved  sins,  which  were  as  dear  ao 
rigkt'-hands^  or  as  right-tyes^  that  the  never-dying  worm,  and 
the  unquenchable  fire  are  prepared,  as  the  context  itself  in* 
forma  us  in  this  place. 

And  aa  the  worm  of  conscience  even  for  lesser  sins,  will  gnaw 
tbf  heart  with  intense  anguish,  so  the  vengeance  of  divine  6re 
^wul  torment  thee  with  exouisite  |)ain,  though  tliy  pain  and  thy. 
onguish  shall  not  be  equal  to  what  greater  criminals  endure. 
But  it  is  wise  and  kind  in  the  bleued  God  to  denounce  tbo 
torrori  and  sanctions  of  his  law  in  their  utmost  severity,  to 
nard  his  law  the  better  against  everv  transgression,  and  to 
uigfaten  and  secure  his  creatures  from  sm  and  punishment. 

^  Trifle  not  therefore,  O  sinner  with  the  means  of  mercy^ 
smd  Tentore  not  upon  little  sins,  in  hope  pf  little  misery,  nor 
dare  to  continue  in  an  impenitent  state  without  God,  without 
Christ  and  his  salvation,  upon  a  foolish  presumption  that  thy  aino 
nre  bnt  small,  and  thy  punishment  shall  be  less  than  oihera  : 
For  the  least  of  those  sorrows  will  be  found  greater  than  any 
mortal  creature  can  bear,  and  therefore  thou  shaltle  made  im- 
mortal to  suffer  them . 

It  ia  granted,  there  are  many  mansions  in  hell,  as  well  aa 
in  heaven,  \but  as  the  lowest  mansion  in  heaven  is  happiness,  so 
the  easiest  place  in  hell  is  misery.  Thore  i.^  another  Objection 
•rises  here,  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  answer  to ;  vis. 
If  the  punishments  of  hell  are  so  intense  and  terrible  between 
the  worm  of  conscience,  the  fire  of  God*s  anger,  and  the  ma- 
Bee  of  evil  spirits,  surely  it  will  work  up  human  nature  into 
aoatasy  and  madness  ?  it  will  take  away  all  the  regular  excrdso 
€i  onr  natural  powers  ;  it  will  render  us  perhaps  mere  |>assive 
mtoerable  beings,  of  keen  sensatioua  without  reasoning.  TUo 
is  certain,  thai  such  and  so  various  tortnres  would  have  that 
influence  upon  our  natures  at  present,  and  why  should  it  not 
hemfter  ?  And  will  the  blessed  God  continue  to  punish  creatorco 
whefi  their  i(tmon  ia  lost  (    -l¥hat  can  such  punishments  avail  i 
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I  ansiTer,  surely  God  will  not  continue  to  pomrii'  «M4iiiii|. 
therefore  Doue  of  thete  torments  ftbtll  extinguiefa  oar  F*MDi^# 
destroy  our  intellectual  powers ;  for  it  is  as  creatures  of  reasof 
^ud  free-will  that  sinners  are  thus  punished,  and  th^refero  tkeil 
liowers  must  remain  in  their  pro|)er  exercise  ;  besides  tbo  vsif 
operations  of  these  powers  in  self-condemnation,  a^d  aelf^ip* 
braiding,  are  part  of  their  punishment  But  whether  God  m 
ao  fortily  the  natures  of  the  damned,  which  probably  ahall  not 
be  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  enable  them  Ao  bear  auch  inteosi 
pain  without  distraction,  or  whether  the  higliest  extremes  of  ihdr 
torment  shall  only  be  inflicted  at  some  certain  perioda  or  interval^ 
so  that  they  shall  soon  return  to  their  reasoning  powers  again, 
with  bitter  remembrance  of  what  passed^  this  matter  is  baiil  te 
determine  ;  and  because  it  is  unwritten  and  unrepealed,  I  am 
silent.  But  it  still  remains  that  punishment  shall  be  so  intense 
and  severe,  as  becomes  a  God  of  holiness  and  justice  to  infliot  on 
rebellious  and  obstinate  creatures. 

Sect.  111. — Reflections  on  the  nature  of  these  punish- 
wenis.  It  is  time  now  that  we  should  proceedi  to  form  soma 
special  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  sodi 
an  they  have  been  described  in  the  foregoing  discourse.  The 
first  is  this,  <'  What  dreadful  and  unknown  evil  is  contained  h 
the  nature  of  sin  which  grows  up  into  such  misery,  which  breeda 
this  stinging  worm  in  the  conscience,  which  prepares  the  area- 
ture  for  such  fiery  torments,  and  which  provokes  a  God  to  inflid 
tliem  ?  The  vessels  of  wrath  have  prepared  themselves  for  it, 
as  the  apostle  intimates,  by  their  own  sins  ;  Rom.  ix.  22.  they 
are  fitted  for  destruction :  Nor  does  all  the  intense  and  infioite 
anguish  of  this  punishment  exceed  the  desert  of  our  sins.  The 
ffrcat  God  in  a  way  of  bounty,  may  often  bestow  upon  us  vastly 
beyond  what  our  little  services  can  ever  pretend  to  have  deserve!^ 
but  he  never  punishes  beyond  our  deserts. 

^*  What  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  mistake  is  it  in  the 
children  of  men  to  sport  with  sin,  as  with  a  harmless  thmg  ?  It 
is  much  safer  sporting  with  a  poisonous  serpent,  or  with  burning 
fire-brands.  The  serpent  has  many  gay  and  pleasing  colours  on 
its  skin,  and  appears  a  very  charming  creature,  which  tempts 
children  and  fools  to  play  with  it :  And  the  same  ignorance  in- 
clinesthem  sometimes  to  sport  with  fire,  because  of  its  ahining 
brightness :  And  till  they  are  burned  with  the  fire,  or  bit  by  the 
serpent,  they  will  not  forsake  their  foolish  choice,  nor  be  coo- 
\inced  of  their  danger  :  Such  is  the  case  and  temper  of  aiiifid- 
inortals  :  Tlieir  senses  indulge  the  pleasing  flatteries  of  ain,  and 
are  fond  of  its  tempting  amusements,  till  they  f^l  the  smart  of 
the  lire  ra:^in£if  in  their  bosoms,  an<l  the  adder  stings  them  to  death. 
'J'lius  tiie  wise  man  describes  the  flattcpies  of  wine  in  the  view  of 
the  drunkard  \  Prov.  xxiii.  31,  32.    But  the  same  wise  aDan 
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imnk€iQiopth  every  ooe  a  fool  tht  mmkes  a  mock  at  ^in,  or  trifles 
ilitk  ao  fortnidable  a  iniaohief ;  Pro  v.  xiv.  9. 

*  .  ^  How  vaio  are  the  g^y  fancie*  of  aiiiful  men  in  the  hour 
rflemptation,  an<l  how  shocking  and  dreadful  will  be  their  dia- 
ippointnnent  ?  They  think  the  descriptions  of  sin  wliich  are 
blownup  and  kindled  into  such  terror  by  the  lips  of  the  preacher 
are  but  as  mock -fire  which  never  burns;  but  the  ^reat  day  of 
fengeance  which  makes  haste  toward  them,  will  terribly  and 
eCemally  convince  tiiem  of  the  fatal  mischief  of  it  by  the  various 
plagues  that  shall  seize  upon  them.  The  living  worm  shall  icnaw 
their  consciences,  and  the  fire  of  God  will  torment  their  spirits, 
■nd  spread  a  raging  anguish  through  their  whole  natures  ;  and 
Kvery  twinging  accent  of  their  i>ain  shall  teach  them,  but  wiili  a 
terrible  and  hopeless  conviction,  what  unspeakable  evil  is  con- 
tsiacd  in  sin.  They  will  then  find  what  a  fearful  thing  it  i$  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God^  who  has  a  liglit,  and  power, 
ind  will  to  punish  ;  Ilcb.  x.  31. 

**  O  that  each  of  us  might  arrive  at  this  holy  wisdom,  to 
team  the  dreadful  evil  of  sin  from  this  bible,  this  book  of  the 
divine  law  and  grace,  and  not  provoke  the  blessed  God  to  teach 
in  so  necessary  a  lesson  by  the  rod  of  his  vengeance  !  O  I  hat 
ire  cwuld  look  upon  every  unlawful  action,  and  particularly  every 
U  against  conscience,  as  the  seed  of  that  worm  which  will  gnaw 
mr  souls  in  hell  with  intense  pain,  as  part  of  that  fuel  which  is 
kindling  into  a  flame  to  torment  our  consciences  for  ever,  and 
ihat  under  the  powerful  influences  of  these  representations  of  sin 
pre  might  fly  to  the  utmost  distance  from  it  with  horror,  and 
make  our  safe  escape.^' 

II.  If  the  ])nnishmcnt8  of  hell,  ap|)ointed  by  the  blessed  God, 
Arry  so  much  terror  in  them,  ^'  how  much  mistaken  are  thu  sin*. 
fill  children  of  men  in  the  ideas  which  they  form  of  the  c;re»t 
ind  blessed  God  ?*'  This  representation  of  the  veng(ran(*e  of 
the  Lord  in  hell  may  be  of  use  to  refute  such  mistak(*n  opinioits 
Some  have  framed  a  God  fur  themselves  ;  not  such  sh  dwells  in 
the  heavens,  not  such  as  he  has  described  liimsell'  iu  IiIk  word, 
but  their  vain  imagination  has  raised  up  an  idol  made  of  mevi*. 
goodness  and  mercy,  without  holiness  and  justice  :  It  is  their 
9WD  self-love  which  forms  this  idle  and  foolish  image  of  the  God 
that  made  them,  because  they  do  not  like  to  think  of  fullini;; 
iioder  the  terror  of  his  power.  They  venture  to  aHi'<u)t  him  to 
hia  face,  they  dare  him  to  vengeance ;  and  as  the  writer  of  the 
book  of  Job  expresses  it,  thet/  stretch  out  their  hands  agai/tst 
God,  they  strengthen  thetmclves  against  the  Almighty^  ihty  run 
upon  him  with  insolence,  and  venture  upon  the  thief:  hosses  of 
his  buckler ;  Job  xv.  25,  '20.  There  are  multitudes  in  our  day 
that  are  arrived  at  such  a  dreadful  height  of  impiety,  as  to  mil 
uponbiiii  for  the  damuatiou  of  theiustilves,  as  well  as  ol  their 
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friends,  in  sport  and  merriment.  They  will  not  belioTO  flpt.flii 
blessed  God  will  ever  be  found  so  tevere  and  formidable  if 
preachers  describe  him :  And  because  judgmetU  is  moi  sfeedihf 
executed  against  the  men  of  iniquity ^  therefore  t/ie  sons  ^  mm 
hone  their  hearts  set  in  them  to  do  mischiefs  £c.  viii.  IL 
Madness  is  in  their  hearts^  chapter  ix.  3.  Because  Grod  delap 
his  indignation  they  will  not  believe  he  has  any  belonging  to 
him,  notwithstanding  all  the  terrible  words  by  wliich  he  is  repn- 
aentcd  by  the  prophets,  the  a|M)8tles,  and  the  Son  of  God  bim^ 
self:  And  while  they  rush-boldly  on  those  crimes  which  God  Im 
severely  forbidden,  they  are  ready  to  think  God  is  just  such  «ra 
one  as  themselves^  regardless  of  virtue  au<l  government ;  P«.  1. 
21.  And  because  they  make  nothing  of  sin,  they  imagine  God 
will  make  nothing  of  it 

0  that  the  sons  of  men  would  once  learn  to  know  God  bet< 
ter,  for  there  arc  many  who  have  not  the  true  knowledge  of  God^ 
I  speak  it  to  their  shame^  when  they  fancy  he  is  all  made  op 
of  gentleness  and  forbearance,  without  holiness  and  justice ! 
1  Cor.  XV.  34.  Alas,  Sirs,  these  .  attributes  are  as  necessary  ia 
a  God  as  grace  and  compassion  :  Ue  is  and  he  must  be  a  wise,  a 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  his  wisdom  requires  that 
impenitent  sinners  should  be  punished,  to  secure  tlic  honour  of 
bta  law,  and  to  guard  his  p:ospel  from  contempt^.  These  awfat 
perfections  of  the  blessed  God  arc  as  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
authority  and  his  ^government  from  insult  and  rebellion,  as  bis 
goodness  is  needful  to  encourage  sinful  creatures  to  repent  and 
return  to  their  duty.  The  word  of  God  expressly  tells  us,  he 
is  a  God  of  holiness  and  consuming  Jire ;  Heb.  xii.  29.  but  there 
is  many  a  sinner  tliat  will  never  learn  this  lesson  till  the  torments 
of  hell  teach  it  him  by  dismal  experience.  They  have  trifled 
with  his  majesty,  and  mocked  at  his  threatenings  all.  their  life, 
till  at  the  moment  of  death  he  awakes  like  a  lion,  and  teai'S  their 
spirits  with  everlasting  anguish. 

1  might  take  notice  also  in  this  place,  that  there  ia  another 
mistaken  notion  of  God,  into  which  some  persons  have  unhap- 
pily fallen,  as  ^'  though  God  were  the  cause  and  author  of  aio,'' 
and  have  spoken  unadvisedly  with  their  lips^  in  such  language 
as  borders  too  near  upon  blasphemy.  But  it  is  evident,  that  a 
God,  who  will  punish  the  sins  of  men  with  such  intense  pain  and 
torment,  can  never  be  so  inconsistent  with  himself  as  to  be  the 

P  A  GoTemor  mmde  up  of  mere  goodness  and  mercy  coald  be  no  OovtmNr 
at  %\\ :  for  it  U  absurd  to  call  that  a  goveromfot,  whrre  every  sutjeci  nay  do 
what  iniquiiy  and  mischief  he  pleases  with  impuniiy.  The  lavs  of  sach  a  go- 
^•TDmeol  woold  cease  to  be  laws,  and  become  mrre  rules  aud  directiont  for  liviDff, 
which  every  one  nifiitt  observe  or  not,  just  according  to  his  inrlioatioo.  To  say 
Ibatit  became  ike  wisdom  of  God  to  threaten  offcnderSi  but  ilm  h-ii  goodness  will 
iaterpose  in  the  end  and  hinder  the  puriisbment,  is  to  vat',  th^t  G  )d  m  not  wIsp, 
for  if  he  were  be  »oo1d  certainly  have  taken  care  not  to  let  ihose  nun  into  the 
ficcieu    Bishop  iioitt'b  Sermons,  page  3\j, 
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author  or  cause  of  those  sins,     ft  is  granted,  that  his  universal 

SfWeDee  has  a  concern  io  every  thing  that  is  transacted  among 
a;  b«t  sinco  he  has  informed  us  in  what  a  dreadful  manner  ho 
irin  Aecute  his  ven^ance  against  sinners  io  the  world  to  jcome. 
His  insolence  and  indignity  against  the  Messed  God  to  represent 
Un.  as  introducing  sin  into  our  world.  Let  God  be  truCy  though 
every  man  be  a  liar ;  Rom.  iii.  4.  let  Goil  be  pure>  and  righte- 
oaiy  and  holy,  though  every  man  be  found  guilty  and  criminal : 
otherwise /iou'  ihall  God  judse  the  world?  verse  6.  How  can 
ke  inflict  such  torments  on  relbeUious  creatures,  if  he  constrain 
or  influence  them  to  practise  this  rebellion  ?  All  opinions  there- 
fore, that  allow  of  such  an  inference,  as  though  *^  God  were 
the  author  of  sin,'*  must  be  pronounced  false  and  pernicious  to 
men,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  justice  of  God  ;  for  these  no- 
tions throw  a  vile  imputation  on  the  blessed  God,  and  charge 
Urn  with  heinous  insincerity,  to  forbid  the  commission  of  sin  by 
all  these  terrors,  and  yet  suppose  him  to  influence  men  to  thia 
prutice  of  thcni. 

III.  *'  How  reasonable  is  it  for  us  t(»  believe,  that  such  a 
bell  as  I  have  described  is  prepared  for  impenitent  sinners,  since 
there  are  so  many  appearances  of  the  beginnings  of  it  here  on 
earth,'*  so  many  indications  and  signs,  and  forerunners  of  such 
Disery  and  torment  inflicted  on  sinful  men  :  Survey  the  remark- 
ible  executions  of  God's  judgments  on  the  world  in  several 
ages  and  nations  ;  look  back  to  our  first  parents,  who  were  thrust 
oat  of  paradise,  the  ganlen  of  pleasure,  and  banished  from  the 
pfcs  of  it  for  ever,  upon  the  account  of  the  first  sin,  and  the 
entrance  of  it  was  guarded  by  a  gaming  sword  to  forbid  tbdf 
Murn.     Behold  the  flood  of  watry  vengeance  in  the  days  of 
Noah  breaking  up  from  the  vast  caverns  of  the  earth,  and  pour* 
ing  down  from  the  windows  of  heaveu  to  punish  sin  :  Deep  calh 
unto  deep;  Ps.  xlii.  7.  in  the  tremendous  noise  of  these  water- 
spouts, which  spread  death   and  desolation  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  because  all  flesh  had  sinned   against  QoA  their 
Creator.     Turn  your  eyes  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrali,  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  heaven  with  liglit« 
Ring  and  devouring  Arc  bursting  from  the  clouds  to  punish  the 
unnatural  crimes  of  that  country  ;  Gen.   xix.  24,  25.     See  the 
fiery  Jlying  serpents^  as  the  messengers  of   divine  anger,  to 
punish  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness :     Mark 
what  multitudes  in  the  camp  uf  Israel  received  their  mortal  sting, 
snd  were  given   up   to   destruction  and  death.    Numb.  xxi.  0, 
Cast  your  eyes  abroad  over  the  nations,  and   what  records  have 
we  of  all  former  ages,  whicli  do  not  manifest  the   vengeance  of 
God  pursuing  the  iuitjuities  of  men,  by  wars,  and  famines,  and 
pestilences,  and  every  thing  that  is  bitter  and  dreadful  to  human 
nature  ?     Sec  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God  all  in  flames,  and  the 
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whole  land  of  Judea  laid  desolate  with  dcepeit  djilraw,  iHliilMt 
and  rcij^iiing  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  it :  Abotea  imUhMiP 
tliem  were  actually  slaughtered  and  consumed  bj  famine  -wai 
sword,^  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  anger  of  God  for  their  long  provses* 
tionsy  *and  the  cruel  barbarous  murder  of  his  Son  Jesos.  Ajrf* 
when  you  have  taken  all  these  surveys,  then  tell  me  if  such  teP^ 
Ion  of  the  Lord  do  not  give  us  sufficient  warning  what  unknowa 
agonies  and  destructions  may  be  expected  by  oluitinate  and  in- 
penitent  sinners  from  the  hand  of  God,  when  the  utmost  limits 
ol'  his  patience  restrain  his  wrath  no  longer,  but  his  wisdom  gives, 
a  loose  to  all  his  fiery  indignation. 

To  enforce  this  yet  upon  your  hearts,  think  again  of  all  the 
pains  and  torments  of  flesh  and  spirit,  which  arise  from  the  dis- 
tempers of  body,  and  from  the  anguish  of  soul^  even  in  this 
present  state  of  trial,  this  land  of  hope,  this  season  of  divine 
long-snHering.     Go  to  the  hospitals,  where  the  gout  and  stone, 
and  rheumatism,  and  a  thousand  maladies  torture  the  nerves  and 
the  joints  of  men  with  intolerable  smart;  and  infer  thence  wliat 
God  will    inflict  both  on  the  flesh  and  spirit,  or  the  soul  and 
body  of  sinners,  in  the  day  of  his  complete  vengeance,  wheo' 
his  oflers  of   mercy  and    the  years  of  his   grace  are  come  to 
their  last  period.  Go  and  survey  the  fields  of  battle  and  slaugh- 
ter, where  thousands  of  the  dead  and  the  dying  are  minglieid 
in  confused  heaps,  and  groan   out  their  souls  in  long  anguisik 
and  extreme  torture,    with   bruises  and  wounds,  and  all  tli« 
a^narting  efiects  of  the  instruments  of  war.    Now  if  all   these 
things  come  under  the  conduct  of  divine  providence  in  a  sinful 
vrorM,  whioli  is  yet  in  a  way  of  hope,  what  may  those  resolv- 
td  acd  obstinate  rebels  expect,  when  all  the  doors  of  hope  are 
shut  up  for  ever,  and  providence  has  nothing  to  do  on  earth  or 
in  bell,  but  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  a  God. 

Shall  we  take  one  step  yet  further,  and  think  of  the  inward 
panics  of  conscience,  which  some  awakened  criminals  have  felt 
m  this  life  on  the  account  of  sin,  when  the  arrows  of  God  have 
been  siiUi  into  their  souls,  and  the  poison  thereof  lie%  drinking  up 
their  spirits  f  Think  what  dreadfnl  ferments  of  passion  and 
ragp,  'and  hatred  of  God  have  been  found  in  the  hearts  of  some 
sinful  creatures,  when  they  have  grown  mad  with  revenge  against 
God,  and  against  themselves,  and  envy  against  all  their  fellow-» 
moruili),  who  are  not  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  think  yet  agaia 
liow  terribly  their  misery  must  be  aggravated,  when  the  torUim 
of  everlasting  despair  attends  all  the  rest  of  the  pains  and  sorrows 
they  KiiRer  ;  and  then  say  if  the  description  of  a  future  hell  in  tlm 
word  of  God  liiay  not  be  true  and  real.  What  anguish  beyond 
all  the  power  of  present  thous^ht  and  language,  may  seize  all  tha 
powoi'K  of  ^\iirul  and  impious  rebels  against  the  authority  and  tiic 
UitTcy  ut  Ciud,  when  all  the  stores  of  his  vengeance  that  hava 
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limi  tnMUring  up  for  many  years,  shall  be  poured  out  upon  (lieoi 
i|j|^|g|l  My  fliitigatiop  or  mixture  of  mercy. 

^  bflf^'IV.^  It  is  matter  of  surprize,  and  great  astoDishroent,  that 
tenasda  and  ten  thousands  or  the  sinful  children  of  men,  from 

Sio  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  are  walking  on  the  borders  of 
ihta  misery,  and  yet  are  so  thoughtless  and  unconcerned  about 
il;^^  They  carry  peaceful  and  easy  minds  in  the  midst  of  this 
dnadful  danger,  and  while  they  ha¥c  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
children  of  wrath  upon  them,  they  live  without  fear,  and  make 
Ha  eflbrt  toward  their  escape.  Wretched  creatures  indeed  ?  Who 
hive  a  mortal  disease  upon  them  that  will  breed  this  gnawing 
worm  of  conscience,  that  will  grow  up  into  all.  this  anguish  and 
distress,  and  yet  are  senseless  of  their  own  peril,  unacquainted 
with  their  own  state  of  soul,  and  are  daily  treading  tlfeir  earthly 
rounds  of  business  and  of  pleasure  with  a  merry  heart.  All  the 
heavy  artillery  of  divine  vengeance  is  ready  to  be  dischargeil 
upon  them  as  soon  as  the  door  of  death  opens  and  lets  them  into 
the  inviaible  world  ;  an<l  yet  tlioy  walk  on  fearless  ^nd  joyful,  and 
have  no  guard  or  defence  from  alt  this  misery,  besides  their  owp 
Tsifi  presumptioQ.  Stupid  creatures,  to  lie  down  at  night,  and 
liiake  in  the  morning  within  an  inch  of  hell,  and  yet  secure  and 
frsrjeu  !  They  live  uithont  God  in  the  worlds  and  that  even  in 
tj^  land  of  light  and  hope,  where  he  ofiers  to  visit  them  with  all 
lvi!>graces ;  aud  yet  they  are  hastening  hourly  to  the  eternal  world, 
i|Iim  they  must  meet  and  behold  him  in  all  his  terrors. 

Will  nothing  awaken  you,  O  ye  obstinate  transgressors 
igainat  God,  ye  obstinate  rejecters  of  his  grace  and  gospel  ? 
Will  nothing  warn  you  to  ftet  from  the  rcrath  to  come  ?  But 
JQst  thus  it  was  in  the  days  of  Soah  ;  the  sinners  of  that  gene- 
ration would  not  hearken  to  that  preacher  of  rigliteousness  ;  and 
even  when  tliey  saw  the  clouds  of  heaven  grow  big  and  black 
over  their  heads,  and  the  rain  began  to  be  {)oured  down  from  the 
skiea,  little  did  they  imagine  that  it  would  have  drowned  the 
earth,  till  they  were  overwhelmed  with  the  rising  destruction. 
And  no  shall  it  be  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man^  when  all  the 
warnings  of  the  preachers  have  been  despised,  and  the  threaten- 
ed vengeance  of  the  book  of  God  derided,  when  they  have  set 
up  for  bold  and  witty  scoifers,  and  impudently  demanded,  IVherg 
IS  the  promise  of  his  coming  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Then  shall  the  great 
and  terrible  dau  of  the  Lord  come^  and  pour  out  upon  them  the 
full  measure  of  wrath  and  indignation. 

*^  Is  it  not  time,  my  friends,  to  bethink  yourselves,  whether 
tbia  be  your  case  ?  Is  it  not  lime  for  every  one  of  us  to  examine 
our  souls  ?  Am  I  exposed  to  this  danger  ?  Am  I  every  mo* 
meat  on  the  brink  of  this  misery,  and  yet  content  to  continue  sq 
one  niglit  or  one  day  longer  ?  Can  I  ever  hope  to  escape  the 
fury  of  a  God,  while  I  thus  abuse  his  patience  ?    Or  can  I  have 
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any  expectation  of  lining:  with  him  aa  my  God  hereafter,  il 
never  seek  after  him  here  ?  The  face  of  Qod^  aa  a  alranger 
the  world  to  come,  carries  infinite  terrors  in  it,  and  vet  we  i 
content  to  be  strangers  to  him,  and  to  live  without  hia  ac4iiaii 
ance.  Thf  wrath  of  God  abides  upon  every  man  who  is  uon 
generate  in  this  life,  and  who  has  not  trusted  in  the  name  oft 
Son  of  God ;  John  iii.  SO.  yet  they  are  thoughtless  of  it,  ibr  tlu 
feel  it  not ;  but  the  moment  when  they  shall  awake  into  the  wot 
of  spirits,  that  wrath  will  be  felt  with  sudden  and  dreadful  si 
guiih,  as  a  most  insupportable  burden^  and  will  crush  all  tl 
|iowers  of  the  soul  into  torment." 

V.  *'  It  deserves,  and  it  demands  our  highest  gratitac 
to  the  great  God,  our  humblest  acknowledgments  and  oi 
most  exaltO|4  praises  to  bis  majesty  and  his  mercy,  that  we  wl 
have  long  ago  deserved  this  misery,  are  not  yet  plunged  in 
the  midst  of  it :"  That  we  have  not  been  entirely  cut  off  fro 
the  land  of  hope,  and  sent  down  to  this  destruction.  BlesM 
be  the  name  and  the  grace  of  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

'<  While  there  are  thousands  who  have  been  sent  doi 
to  the  place  of  punishment,  whence  there  is  no  rederopti 
before  they  had  continued  so  long  in  sin  as  many  of  us  na 
done,  what  a  peculiar  instance  is  it  of  divine  long-suffering  ai 
goodness,  that  wc  are  not  actually  put  under  the  sting  m  ti 
living  worm,  under  this  liery  vengeance  from  the  hand  of  Goc 
What  was  there  in  us  that  should  secure  us  from  this  destni 
tion,  while  we  continued  in  our  state  of  guilt,  rebellion  and  ii 
penitence  ?  Have  we  not  seen  many  sinners  on  our  rigli 
hand,  and  on  our  left,  cut  off  in  their  sins,  and  to  all  appea 
ancc  they  seem  to  be  sent  down  to  the  place  of  sorrow  ?  Wii 
is  it  but  the  special  mercy  and  distinguishing  favour  of  God  tl 
has  dealt  thus  kindly  with  us,  and  spared  and  saved  us,  we 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  while  we  continued  in  o 
iniquities,  and  has  given  us  space  for  repentance  and  hop 
JVhat  shall  wc  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  patience  ai 
long-suffering,  even  to  this  day  ?  How  often  have  we  incurr 
the  penalty  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  fiery  sentence  of  co 
denination  by  our  repeated  iniquities,  both  against  tlic  autbori 
ami  the  grace  of  God?  And  yet  we  are  alive  in  his  present 
and  are  hearing  the  words  of  hope  and  salvation.  O  let  us  lo 
back  and  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of  that  dreadful  precipice,  i 
the  edge  of  wliich  we  have  so  long  wandered.  Let  us  fly  1 
escape /0  the  refuge  that  is  set  us  before  usy  and  give  a  thousai 
gloriea  to  the  divine  mercy  that  wc  are  not  plunged  into  tl 
perdition. 

VI.  Let  us  learn  from  this  description  of  hell,  and  our  ii 
minent  danger  of  it,  *^  the  infinhe  value  and  worth  of  the  goa[ 
ot  Christ :''     This  gospel,  which  calls  us  aloud  to  fl^from  t 
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^mM  Id  dvfnet  and  points  oiit  to  us  the  only  efR»ia«1  way  to 
^ttlnipe  it.  tThtt  can  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies  do  to  relieve  ua 
iader  the  gailt  and  distress  into  which  sin  had  brought  us  f 
What  can  the  favour  of  princes,  and  the  flatterinc^  honours  of 
Ibe  world  do  to  rescue  us  from  this  danger  ?  What  can  the 
Mfbest  gust  of  sensuality,  and  the  most  exquisite  delights  of 
Ml  and  blood  do  to  secure  us  against  this  overwhelming  roise- 
IJ?  It  is  only  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  Jesus  is  our  refuge  and 
OBT  safety  from  the  tremendous  destruction. 

'*  What  are  the  heights,  and  depths,  and  lengths  of  human 
inenefe,  with  all  the  boasted  acquisitions  of  the  brightest  genius 
of  mankind .?  Learning  and  science  can  measure  the  globe, 
cu  sound  the  depths  of  the  sea,  can  compass  the  heavens,  can 
Bete  out  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and   mark  out  the 

Clh  of  every  twinkling  star  for  many  ages  past  or  ages  to  come; 
ttbey  cannot  acquaint  us  witli  the  way  of  salvation  from  this 
kog,  this  endless  distress.  What  are  all  the  sublime  reasonings 
of  philosophers  upon  the  abstruse  and  most  difiicult  subjects  ? 
What  is  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  which  human  wit  and  thought 
CiB  trace  out  and  comprehend  ?  Can  they  deliver  us  from  the 
guih  of  one  sin  ?  Can  they  free  us  from  one  of  the  terrors  of 
dio  Almighty  ?  Can  they  assuage  the  torment  of  a  wounded 
^xrit,  or  guard  us  from  the  impression  of  divine  indignation  ? 
Alls,  they  arc  all  but  trifles,  in  comparison  of  this  blessed  gos* 
pd,  which  saves  us  from  eternal  anguish  and  death. 

'*  It  is  the  gospel  that  teaches  us  the  holy  skill  to  prevent 

this  worm  of  conscience  from  gnawing  the  soul,  and  instructs  us 

bow  to  kill  it  in  the  seed  and  first  springs  of  it,  to  mortify  the 

corruptions  of  the  heart,  to  resist  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 

where  to  wash  away  the  guilt  of  sin.     It  is  this  blessed   gospel 

Alt  clearly  discovers  tons  how  we  may  guard  against  the  fire  of 

divine  wrath,  or  rather  how  to  secure  our  souls  from  becoming 

the  fiiel  of  it.     It  is  this  book  that  teaches  us  to  sprinkle  the 

blood  of  Christ  on  a  guilty  conscience  by  faith,  that  is,  by  receiv- 

iog  him  as  sincere  penitents,  and  thereby  defends  us  from  the 

togel  of  death  and  destruction.    This  is  that  experimental  phi« 

losophy  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  whereby  they  have  been  released 

from  the  bonds  of  their  sins,  have  been  rescued  from  the  curse 

of  the  taWp  and  been  secured  from  the  gnawing  worm  and  the 

devouring  fire. 

'^  A  serious  meditation  of  hell  in  its  exquisite  pain  and  ior« 
row,  will  inliance  our  value  of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  and  will 
exalt  our  esteem  and  honour  of  Uie  love  of  God,  who  has  deli* 
vered  us  from  eternal  death.  If  we  will  but  appoint  our  thoughts 
to  dwell  a  little  on  the  terrors  and  vengeance  from  which  the 
Messed  Jesus  has  rescued  us  by  his  glorious  undertaking,  if  we 
will  stretch  the  powers  of  our  souls^  and  survey  the  Uaf2|llk«)%\iiw 
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the  bretdtbs,  and  the  depths  of  this  distress  and  misery  wha 
we  have  deserved,  this  will  discover  to  as  /Af  he^htSf  and  ii 
depths,  and  the  lengths  of  his  love,  who  submitted  himself 
the  curses  of  the  law  of  God,  and  was  made  a  curst  for  t 
that  he  might  redeem  us  to  the  possession  of  an  eternal  ble 
sing ;  Gal.  iii.  23.  This  will  shew  us  what  exceeding  riches 
the  grace  of  God,  have  been  laid  out  upon  us  for  our  salvatk 
This  will  spread  before  us  the  unmeasurable  love  of  Jesus,  whi 
has  brought  him  down  from  the  bosom  of  his  Fatlier  into  su* 
agonies  as  he  sustained  in  the  garden,  and  on  the  cross,  th^t  I 
might  rescue  us  from  the  wrath  to  come.  O  what  immense  ai 
endless  debts  of  gratitude  and  love  are  due  from  every  ransoiD( 
sinner,  who  has  been  released  from  the  bonds  of  his  guilt,  ai 
from  all  this  wretchedness,  by  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  ai 
the  grace  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  and  hooos 
and  most  exalted  praise,  for  ever  and  evor!*^    Amen. 
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The  eternal  Duration  of  the  Punishments  in  HelL 

!irk  ir.  46. '   fVliere  their  worm  dieth  notf  and  the  fire  is  nd 

quenched. 

Sect.  i. — Arguments  to  prove  the  Perpetuity  of  HelL 

WHEN  the  great  and  blessed  God  had  a  iniDd  to  make 
own  his  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  eoodness  amongst  crea« 
res,  he  built  this  world  as  a  theatre,  in  which  those  perfec- 
OS  of  his  nature  might  be  displayed  amidst  the  various  works 
his  hands  :  He  spread  it  round  with  the  blessings  of  life  and 
sasure,  he  over-hung  it  with  a  canopy  of  skies  and  stars,  and 
te^  the  glorious  bodies  of  the  sun  and  moon  there  to  appear 
their  alternate  seasons ;  and  even  amidst  the  rains  which  iIq 
I  brooglit  into  this  world,  yet  still  every  eye  may  behold  the 
cea  of  an  almighty,  an  all-wise,  and  a  bountiful  God,  When 
» same  divine  and  sovereign  Being  designed  to  exalt  and 
Rise  the  wonders  of  his  grace  among  the  best  of  his  creatures^ 
built  a  heaven  for  them,  and  furnished  it  with  unknown 
rietios  of  beauty  and  blessing :  And  we  would  hope  in  our 
pointed  season  to  be  raised  to  this  upper  world,  and  there  to 
lold  the  riclies  of  divine  magniBcencc  and  mercy,  and  to  bo 
irers  thereof  among  the  rest  of  the  happy  inhabitants. 

But  since  sin  and  wickedness  has  entared  into  his  creation 
men  and  angels,  he  saw  it  necessary  also  to  display  tlie  tor- 
's of  his  justice,  and  to  make  his  wrath  and  indignation 
7zrn  amongst  rebellious  creatures,  that  he  might  maintain  a 
I  awe  and  reverence  for  his  own  authority,  and  a  constant 
:red  of  sin  through  all  his  dominions.  For  this  purpose  he 
I  built  a  hell,  a  dreadful  building  indeed,  in  some  dismal  region 
his  vast  empire,  where  he  has  amassed  together  all  that  is 
ievous  and  foniiidahle  to  sensible  beings,  and  wicked  spirits 
Ty  their  own  inward  hell  thither  with  them,  a  hell  of  sin  and 
aery  ;  and  though  he  has  sent  his  own  Son  to  acquaint  aa  with 
»  distresses  and  agonies  of  that  doleful  world,  and  to  warn  us 
the  danger  of  falling  into  it  ;  yet  if  any  of  us  should  be  so 
happy  as  to  continue  in  an  obstinate  state  of  impenitence  and 
lobedience  to  God,  we  shall  be  made  to  confess  by  dreadful 
perience,  that  not  one  half  hath  been  told  us. 

Therefore  hath  God  set  before  us  these  terrors  in  his  word, 
at  we  might  fly  from  this  wrath  to  comcj  and  avoid  these  suf- 
rings  :  And  therefore  do  his  ministers  by  his  oommission,  pro« 
sd  to  publish  this  vengeance  and  indignation  of  the  Lord,  that 
iners  might  be  awakened  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  that  U  <cC 
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before  thenif  and  might  be  afiKgbtecl  from  plunging  themtd^d 
into  this  pit  of  anguiab,  whence  there  ia  no  redemption. 

We  have  taken  a.  short  turvcy  of  these  miseries,  in  the  kiad 
and  nature  of  them  in  some  former  discourses ;  and  wc  arenoir 
come  to  the  last  thing  contained  in  our  Saviour's  descriptioa  of 
hell,  and  that  is  the  perpetuity  of  it :  The  misery  .is  everlastiiig 
in  both  the  parts  of  it,  lor  the  worm  dieth  noty  and  the  fire  ts  not 
quenched.  The  arguments  wtich  shall  be  employed  to  proveit 
are  such  as  these  : 

T.  The  express  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  prononoee 
the  punishments  eternal ;  and  surely  these  words  are  given  to  ai 
to  be  the  foundation  of  our  faith  and  practice,  and  &e  rules  c{ 
our  hope  and  fear.  My  text  seems  to  carry  plain  and  udsb- 
awerabie  evidence  in  it.  The  worm  dieth  not^  and  the  fire  ii 
noi  quenched.  And  it  is  many  times  repeated  in  this  chapter] 
and  tliat  with  a  special  accent  on  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  lo 
make  th^t  circumstance  of  it  more  observed,  and  to  aggravati 
the  terror.  Such  an  awful  repetition  from  the  lips  of  the  Sai 
of  God  should  make  the  sound  of  the  vengeance  dwell  Iodmi 
on  the  ear,  and  the  threatening  unk  deeper  into  the  soul.  Ls 
us  next  obserTO  the  final  sentence  which  Christ,  as  judge,  pro* 
nounces  against  impenitent  sinners  among  the  sons  of  men,  ai 
weD  as  against  fallen  spirits,  in  Mat.  xxv.  41.  It  ia  this 
Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devi 
and  his  angels :  And  as  soon  as  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  i 
is  immediately  executed,  as  our  Saviour  foretels  in  verse  4S 
These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment^  and  th 
righteous  into  life  eternal.  What  he  pronounces  as  judge,  b 
foretels  also  as  a  prophet,  that  it  shall  be  put  in  execution. 

The  express  word  of  God,  in  describing  the  punishment  o 
sinners  by  the  pen  of  his  two  apostles  Paul  and  John,  dedare 
the  same  thing;  2  Thess.  u  0.  They  shall  be  punished  witi 
evedasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Am 
the  book  of  the  Revelation  gives  us  assurance,  that  theae  raise 
riea  shall  have  no  end;  Rev.  xiv.  10,  11.  The  anti-christiai 
idolatora,  who  worship  the  beast,  shall  drink  of  the  wine  ^ 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out,  without  mixture,  inti 
the  cup  of  his  indignation,  and  shall  be  tormented  with  fin 
and  brimstone — in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  smohi 
of  their  torment  ascendeih  up  for  ever  and  ever.  Jude  tin 
apostle,  bears  bis  testimony  in  the  same  manner,  verse  0.  tiM 
damned  spirits,  who  kept  not  their  first  station,  are  said  to  bi 
cast  down  into  hell,  and  bound  in  cliains  of  everlasting  dark' 
ness.  Now  suppose  a  man  plunged  into  a  pit  of  thick  darkoeaa^ 
by  the  command  of  God,  and  bound  there  with  everlasting 
chains ;  what  hope  can  he  ever  have  of  deliverance  ?  And  il 
ChiiBt  and  his  q»ostleS|  who  were  taught  by  him  and  by  bis 
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khued  Spirit,  assert  this  panlshment  shall  be  cteriml,  who' 
lUI  dare  to  contradict  them  ?  Who  is  tliere  so  rash  and  con- 
fldant  as  to  say,  *^  This  torment  shall  not  be  everlasting,  this 
#Qrm  one  day  shall  die,  and  this  fire  shall  be  quenched  ?  Does 
knot  approach  to  the  crime  of  contradicting  the  Almighty^  and 
Ike  (rae  God  ? 

II.  There  is  a  sort  of  infinite  evil  in  sin,  arising  from  the 
eoDsideration  of  (he  person  against  whom  it  is  committed,  that 
ii,  the  great  and  blessed  God  ;  for  every  crime,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  takes 
lit  aggravation  from  the  dignity  of  the  person  offended,  as  .well 
IB  from  the  heinousncss  of  the  act ;  so  reproaches  or  assaults 
igainst  a  king,  or  a  father,  are  much  more  criminal  and  heinous' 
pan  the  same  assaults  or  reproaches  cast  on  an  equal  or  an 
;  but  all  sin  being  an  offence  against  God,  an  infinite* 
and  a  violation  of  his  law,  is  a  dishonour  of  infinite ' 
i^jesty,  an  affront  to  the  divine  authority,  and  therefore  its 
aggravations  arise  in  that  proportion  to  a  sort  of  infinity,  and 
require  an  equal  punishment.  But  because  the  nature  of  a  crcs-  - 
tvp  cannot  suffer  infinite  punishment  in  the  intenseness  of  the 
pMD,  therefore  he  must  bear  it  to  an  infinite  duration,  that  is,  to 
iB  everlasting. 

When  divine  justice'  pronounces  a  sentence  against  the 
asner  equal  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  it  must  be  infinite,  that  is, 
eternal  ;  and  the  sinner  shall  never  be  released  from  the  prison 
isd  the  punishment  till  he  has  paid  the  utmost  farthing  ;  Mat. 
ii.  15.  and  till  he  has  made  satisfaction  to  God  equal  to  his  de« 
iMuids,  and  the  demerit  of  the  offence.  I  know  this  argument 
ii  treated  with  much  contempt  and  derision  amone  those  of  tha 
Boderns,  who  would  diminish  the  evil  of  sin,  and  shorten  tha 
piaishment  of  it :  But  it  is  much  easier  to  ridicule  it  than  to  an- 
swer it:  A  jest  is  no  refutation.  And  after  my  survey  of  it,  I 
think  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  the  force  of  it  seems  to  mc 
Qssnswerable  as  to  the  desert  of  sin ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  employ  it  in  the  support  of  this  truth.  It  is  but  a  very  feeble 
Imposition  can  be  made  to  it  by  those  who  say,  that  *'  if  sin  be 
ooanted  an  infinite  evil,  and  must  have  infinite  punishment,  then 
iH  sins  are  equal,  and  will  require  equal  punishment/'  for  there 
ire  DO  different  degrees  of  infinity,  or  in  things  which  are  in« 
iaite.  But  our  Saviour  has  taught  us,  that  there  are  certainly 
rarious  degrees  of  punishment  as  well  as  of  sin  :  He  assures  us, 
kii  ii  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and 
lamorrha^  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  it  shall  be  for  Caper^ 
mm  and  BethsaidOj  where  he  had  preached  and  wrought  his 
nraders ;  Luke  x.  12 — 15.  and  the  reason  is  plain,  viz.  because 
lie  ains  of  Sodom  were  less  than  theirs. 

•«. .  And  it  is  very  easy  to  answer  this  pretenoe  or  objeetioo  about 
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the  equality  of  all  aiiis>  for  aina  nuay  bavo  di Arent  A^gttm^fd 
guilt  aod  aggravation  as  to  the  act,  where  the  olyect  ia  the  Wffm^ 
whether  thia  otyect  be  finite  or  infinite  ;  aa  the  murder  of  a  iathci 
or  a  kinffv  ia  a  much  greater  crime  than  a  reproach  or  ahadtt 
caat  on  the  aame  persons.  So  the  wilful  hatred  of  Gk>d  andiblai; 
phemy  against  himi  with  continued  malice  and  public  fiotefl 
oppoaition  to  his  name,  or  law,  or  gospel,  are  far  greater  ui 
than  a  aingle  neglect  of  his  daily  worship  for  fear  of  peraeoatioai 
or  a  distrusting  his  provideuoe,  tliough  both  hate  the  aame  jifi- 
site  being,  that  is,  God,  for  their  object ;  and  in  this  aenae^  thcct 
la  a  sort  of  infinity  in  each  of  the  crimes. 

And  accordingly  punishments  may  be  proportioned  to  every 
oriipe,  for  they  may  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  aeverity  and 
torture,  though  they  may  be  all  equal  or  eternal  in  the  duratieo. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida,  may  aM 
cuflfer  infinite  or  everlasting  eorrow,  and  yet  the  degreea  of  their 
pain  may  be  exceeding  different  all  the  while.  They  may  hava 
the  aame  infinity  of  duration,  though  very  different  aa  to  the  ia- 
tenseness  or  degree  of  the  pain. 

III.  If  the  iniquities  committed  in  this  life  were  not  punished 
with  torment  whicu  ia  everlasting,  yet  the  damned  in  hell  are 
ever  sinning  against  God,  and  therefore  they  provoke  the  ven* 
geance  of  God  to  continue  his  punishing  band  upon  them  for 
ever.    The  law  of  God  in  all  its  demands  of  duty,  its  prohiUti- 
ona  of  ain,  as  well  as  in  its  sanctions  of  punishment,  coutinuea 
for  aver  in  force  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell,  and  we  see  not 
how  it  can  be  abrogated  where  it  arises  from  the  very  nature  of 
God  and  a  creature :  And  cursed  is  he  that  continues  not  in  all 
things  which  the  law  requires;  Gal.  iii.  10.     Every  new  ain  de« 
mands  a  new  curse  and  a  new  punishment,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
aon  which  forbids  a  righteous  governor  to  cease  punishing,  while 
the  rebellious  creature  will  not  cease  to  offend,  and  especially 
while  he  maintains  an  everlasting  enmity  and  rebellion  againat 
the  law  of  God  his  creator. 

Tf  there  were  any  humble  meltings  of  repentance  in  the 
guilty  soul,  if  there  were  any  sincere  mournings  in  the  sinful 
creature  for  having  offended  his  Maker,  if  there  were  any  aoft* 
ness  of  heart  relenting  under  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and 
returning  to  obedience  and  duty,  even  tliia  would  not  oblige  a 
righteous  and  wise  governor  to  forgive  the  criminal ;  repeotanco 
ia  no  compensation  for  a  wilful  offence  ;  nor  is  it  tliought  unright- 
eous or  unwise  for  a  prince  to  punish  even  a  penitent  oReDder 
with  death. 

But  let  us  propose  the  case  in  utmost  favour  to  a  sinner 
against  the  bleascd  God,  let  us  imagine  that  divine  wiadom  and 
divine  mercy  perhaps  might  be  sup)K)scd  to  contrive  and  to  offer 
feme  projiosals  to  justice  in  a  w»y  of  compaisioUj  and  might  ea<» 
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quire  i?hetlier  the  sentence  of  punishment  could  not  be  reversed, 
or  the  terror  of  it  relieved,  or  some  nevr  state  of  trial  proposed. 
'Mm  it  be  added  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  that  we  do  not  find 
throogh  all  the  book  of  God  the  actual  practice  of  tru#  repent- 
aooe  beginning  among  men,  but  it  has  been  always  followed  with 
proportionable  degrees  of  compassion  from  God :  But  on  the 
other  aide,  when  there  is  nothing  found  in  the  heart  of  a  sinned 
but  obstinacy,  and  malice,  and  revenge,  cursing  and  blasphemy 
agminst  the  Almighty,  witliout  the  least  moving  or  melting  into  a 
genuine  penitence  or  holy  sorrow,  without  any  meek  submission 
to  the  miyesty  and  justice  of  God,  or  humbly  imploring  hii 
mercy,  what  reasonable  hope  can  such  wretches  have,  that  their 
chains  of  darkness  should  be  broken,  and  the  prisoners  released 
from  tlie  vengeance  ?  When  they  shall  curse  his  justice,  because 
it  puDislies  their  crimes,  when  they  shall  curse  his  mercy,  because 
it  did  not  save  their  souls,  and  curse  and  blaspheme  the  blood  of 
the  blessed  Jesus,  because  it  has  not  washed  away  their  sins, 
what  possible  excuse  can  be  made  for  such  creatures  P  Or  what 
poasible  exfiectation  can  there  be  for  such  criminals,  but  an  ever* 
lasting  continuance  of  the  fiery  indignation  ? 

Here  it  will  be  replied,  but  why  should  we  suppose,  and 
mndi  more,  why  shonld  we  affirm,  the  damned  will  never  re- 
jient  i  Are  they  not  free  in  the  other  world  from  this  flesh  and 
moody  wherein  there  are  so  many  unruly  passions  and  appetites  ? 
Are  tbey  not  far  remote  from  all  the  temptations  of  flfesh  and 
•eoae,  of  intemperance,  ambition,  and  covetousness  ?  Have  tliey 
not  understanding  to  see  divine  truths  more  clearly  than  in  this 
^rorld  ?  Have  they  not  reason  to  distinguish  good  and  evil,  and  free- 
mil  to  chuse  that  which  is  good  ?  Will  they  not  hate  all  sin,  since 
tbey  have  been  so  long  taught  the  mischief  of  sin  by  their  suf- 
lerings  ?  And  is  there  any  thing  fitter  than  their  agonies  and  tor- 
ture by  fire,  to  make  men  know  and  feel  the  dreadful  evil  of  sin« 
oittg  against  God,  and  awaken  them  to  repentance  ? 

To  th«s  I  answer,  let  us  judge  a  little  concerning  the  sinners 
in  bell,  by  the  practice  of  sinners  on  earth.  How  many  wretched 
creatures  are  there  who  have  been  long  imprisoned,  and  perhapa 
punished  for  crimes  against  the  state,  and  yet  persist  in  their 
rebellious  temper,  and  are  never  convinced  they  were  in  the 
wrong,  so  far  as  to  change  their  treason  into  sincere  submission, 
repentance  and  obedience !  Was  not  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
an  instance  of  the  stubbornness  and  impenitence  of  human  na- 
tnre,  when  in  opposition  to  ten  dreadful  plagues  he  would  still 
pursue  the  flying  Israelites,  and  destroy  a  people  beloved  of 
of  God  ?  Is  not  hardness  and  enmity  against  the  governor  often 
increased  by  the  severe  punishments  that  criminals  lie  under  i 
Have  these  punishments  any  sufiicient  power  to  soften  their  hearts 
into  true  re|)entancc  ? 
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What  though  they  do  not  live  in  the  midst  of  senauftl  tempt* 
atioQs,  yet  who  knows  iiow  far  their  spirits,  having  been  im- 
mersed in  flesh  and  blood,  may  carry  with  them  inward  raging 
appetites  to  those  sinful  sensualities  and  defiling  pleasures,  of 
which  they  me  for  ever  deprived  ? 

Let  me  ask  again,  have  the  devils  ever  repented  in  almost 
six  thousand  years  ?  Are  they  not  the  same  enemies  to  God,  and 
his  glory,  and  his  image  througii  all  ages  r  And  though  the 
damned  s|)irits  of  men  are  absent  from  this  world,  and  ttieir  evil 
companions  on  earth,  yet  are  they  not  in  the  fittest  company  to 
teach  them  pride,  and  rage,  resentment  and  malice,  and  the 
most  unfit  to  teach  them  humility,  repentance,  and  obedience  to 
God  ?  And  when  they  have  perversely  sinned  away  all  the  means 
of  grace  in  tliis  life,  is  it  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  God  will 

Cwerfully  soften  their  hearts  by  his  sovereign  grace,  since  he 
s  never  given  the  least  hint  or  instance  of  it  in  all  the  disco- 
veries made  in  the  bible  ?  And  has  it  not  been  often  one  way  of 
God's  punishing  sinners  here  in  this  world,  by  letting  them  go 
on  in  their  iniquity  and  madness  to  the  end  ?  And  why  may  not 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  see  it  fit  to  treat  sinners  who 
have  been  incorrigible  in  this  life,  by  the  same  method  ia  the 
world  to  come? 

IV.  The  natural  efiects  and  consequencea  of  sin  livins^  ia 
the  soul,  arc  misery  and  torment  so  long  as  the  soul  lives,  that 
is^  for  ever.  Sin,  though  it  be  a  moral  evil,  as  it  is  comipitted 
a^nat  God,  yet  it  is  such  an  enemy  to  the  nature  of  man,  that 
where  it  has  established  its  habit  and  temper  in  the  soul,  it  natu-* 
rally  prepares  constant  anguish  of  conscience  and  certain  misery. 
A  wicked  spirit  all  over  averse  to  God  and  goodness,  gone  from 
this  world  and  all  the  soothing  or  busy  amusements  of  it,  intenso 
in  its  desires  of  happiness,  and  yet  a  stranger  to  all  that  can 
make  it  truly  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  out  by  God's 
righteous  judgment,  from  lill  the  means  and  hopes  of  grace^ 
must  needs  be  miserable,  and  has  pre|)ared  a  state  of  endless 
misery  for  itself,  because  its  nature  and  duration  are  immortal. 
An  unholy  creature  who  loves  not  God,  and  cannot  delight  in 
thingj}  holy  and  heavenly,  but  derives  its  chief  joy  from  sinful 
plcasurcit,  can'  never  taste  of  felicity,  can  never  relish  the  satis« 
factions  that  cotnc  from  the  knowledge  and  love,  and  the  enjot* 
meutof  God  ;  and  when  it  is  torn  away,  and  banished  from  all  the 
sensible  amusetuents  of  this  lite,  it  must  and  will  be  a  wretched 
ereature  in  the  world  of  s|)irit9,  and  that  by  the  very  course  of 
nature:  And  G^kI  cannot  be  bbliged  to  change  the  established 
fioursc  of  nature  to  relieve  thi^  misery  which  the  sinner  had  wil- 
fully brought  on  himself;  nor  can  God  make  him  happy  without 
giving  bim  a  new  temper  of  holiness,  which  he  is  not  obliged  to 
f/o  liy  any  perfectiou  of  his  n^tvvro  ov  au;  \ivomise  of  grace. 


WdIs  of  men  tmliDtnortilf  mdiVill  tlieir  pnNsifMit 
leairM,  their  fean  tD<t  their  MrrOWs.  Mow  their  nt*' 
M  of  hftppinen,  u  1  h»T«  tkld,  vi'iW  be  intense  and 
cn  God,  the  tpring  of  rH  bHifriiMMa,  who  halb  bee* 
ftnd  abandooed  bv  them,  bMn  noit  tor  ever  foiMkea 

Kpsrsted  liimielf  from  them.  What  can  there  ru^ 
liein  but  everluting  dukiRM  uid  (letpair,  »iUiout4. 
ipe  tlirough  all  the  a;«  of  eternity  ?  Their  gaiUy  con* 
lib  the  views  of  GJod'a  anebtn^Bble  liolincss,  wiA 
I  them  with  new  fwn  »Dd  t«non^  whut  shuti  be  i)i« 
iment  they  are  to  Mffer.  Suit  ia  the  state  of  dcTih 
f,  who  expect  •  mora  draidful  pnaiihinenl  at  llie  great; 
reral  places  of  acriptaremakeevidtint.  Tlieir  being 
in  the  guilt  of  ain^  and  under  tbe  fltmsiaiit  and  lyran- 
nion  of  it,  will  overwhelm  them  uitb  prrM'Dt  griti 
\g  wrrowa  and  horror  uaaMakable,  which  will  oink 
intre  of  their  aoali,  ud  miM  ttteiD  an  clcroal  terror 
t  to  themaelvea. 

I,  let  us  consider  tbtir  immoitalily  «r  soul  will  b«  spent 
; :  And  what «omfortabto  or  bopoiil  object  is  there  in 
,rlh,  6r  hell,  on  which  tbey  can  fix  or  employ  (heir 
i}r  one  moment,  to  give  a  abort  release  from  ibtir  ex- 
ry  ?  So  that  they  araMtin  endlewMicccBsiunsi  of  uioti 
ugbti  and  passions  from  the  nry  nature  vf  things, 
fi,  suppose  this  body  of  mine  vera  by  nature  immortal 
esigned  by  my  Creator  in  its  wnatitution  to  live  foe 

suppose  by  my  own  foUy  aiid  madness,  my  own  wiN 
;enoe  of  appeUte  and  pMiiPii,  I  had  hroa|[bt  wmf 
listemprrintomyfle»b>wfaia)l1fHfcaiidtebaiMMMi^ 
be  tbe  gout  or  tbe  st9ii«,«r  ■gaiP'Wtr«  tmiUe  MUtf 
ions  kind,  must  not  thwgaaV  k§  MCMaHy  of  naift 
fmmortat  gout  i  Must  nqltlwM diatcmpfers  be InimW 
Mrs,  and  create  eternal  pain  i  And  is  tk»  GeA-«f  *M<> 
1  to  work  a  miracle  to  «ire  and  heal  IhcK  .CmbbM 
.TO  wilfully  brought  npon  myself  by  my  own  iatqniiliaM; 
fler  many  warnings  r  la  it  anrigfateous  ia  God  totbt 
sh  on  amidst  my  agoaiea  and  groans  as  long  ai-'M . 
itinues  in  being,  that  is,  to  immortality  i  Aad  oapeai- 

tliere  ara  vatuablo  enda  ia  lUvine  provideneej  anl 
emment  of  tlie  world  to  be  subserved,  by  auffiCiJiK 
1,  rebellious,  and  impeniteotOTeatares  to beeomeWMi* 
lir  owti  iniquity  and  tut  jualice,  and'  pMfMuat  OMM^  - 
ilher  worlds  of  their  own  madneM  aad  Ha  hiMlW<L 
e  can  of  a  sinful  spirit,  and  therefore  a  God  -of  jMNlok 
•ance  upoo  it,  and  eieoute  tbe  eternal  MUery^ 
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Sect.  Ih^-^The  strongest  and  moti  piausibk  Objection$  agmi^ 

the  Perpetuity  of  Hell  answereJ. 

I  think  these  reasons  which  have  been  given,  are  aufiideid 
to  justi^  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  representing  the  panisli- 
ments  of  hell  as  everlasting  :  But  man,  sinful  man  does  not  love 
to  hear  of  this  dreadful  perpetuity  of  hell :  They  would  fain  find 
•ome  period  to  these  sorrows,  they  search  on  every  side  if  there 
be  no  way  for  escape  from  this  prison,  no  door  of  mercy,  dg 
cranny  of  hope  left  among  the  reasons  of  things,  or  among  the 
attributes,  or  the  transactions  of  the  blessed  God  :  And  thei 
are  ever  proposing  some  mettiods  to  cut  short  this  eternity,  whicn 
ioripture  ascribes  to  the  punishment  of  impenitent  sinners.  1 
■hall  endeavour  therefore  here  to  give  a  fair  and  plain  answer  to 
the  strongest  objections  against  this  doctrine  which  I  have  cvei 
yet  met  with. 

Objection  I.  The  first  objection  is  raised  from  a  criticism  oi 
the  words  of  scripture.  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  words,  sa] 
they,  which  we  translate  eternal  and  everlasting,  where  the  tor- 
ments of  hell  are  mentioned,  are  not  always  used  for  proper  aiMJ 
complete  eternity,  they  sometimes  signify  only  a  long  duration : 
So  God  gave  Abraham  and  his  seed  the  land  of  Canaan  for  tfi 
everlasting  possession  ;  Gen.  xvii.  8.  but  now  the  Turks  uossesi 
jt.  Several  of  the  statutes  of  the  levitical  law  were  said  to  b( 
.everlasting ;  Lev.  xvi.  34.  But  they  are  all  abolished  in  thi 
gospel.  The  sons  of  Aaron  had  an  everlasting  priesthood  oou* 
ierrcd  on  them,  Exod.  xl.  15.  But  this  office  is  cancelled  by  thi 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  finished  for  ever. 

Besides,  let  it  be  remembered,  say  the  objectors,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  chi}f  Olam^  and  the  Greek  Ai«y  and  Aimi;  aiguifj 
only  the  various  ages  or  periods  of  time  which,  belong  to  the  du* 
ration  of  creatures,  or  to  some  constitutions  of  God  concerninj 
his  creatures  ;  And  they  should  be  translated  an  age,  or  ages, 
more  properlv  than  any  thing  else  :  And  the  adjective  Ai«?v»^ 
when  appUed  to  creatures,  can  relate  only  to  these  ages ;  bui 
these  expressions  were  never  desij^ned  to  enter  into  God's  owr 
eternity,  either  before  the  existence  of  this  world  or  after  th< 
consummation  of  it :  Upon  whirl)  reason  it  is  highly  iinpropa 
and  absurd  to  assert,  that  the  duration  or  punishment  of  crea- 
tures  in  hell  shall  be  properly  eternal  and  equal  to  the  duratioi 
of  the  blessed  God  himself.  Now  since  every  thing  in  God*i 
transactions  towards  his  creatures  is  sometimen  limited  by  then 
AMfif  or  ages,  which  are  periods  of  time  that  shall  be  finished; 
why  may  not  the  damnation  and  the  sorrows  of  hell  be  also  fio* 
ished  and  cancelled  at  a  certain  lenp^th  of  years,  though  (he  com- 
inon  words,  which  we  translate  eternal  and  everlasting,  be  ascri* 
bed  to  them  in  scripture  ? 

Answer  I.  These  are   the  same  words  both  in  Greek  tiK 
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fl«breW|  by  wbich  God  expressei  liis  own  eternify,  which  is  ab- 
lolule  and  complete  without  end.     He  is  the  everlasting  God  ; 
Geii.  xxi.  33.     The  eternal  God,  and  his  everlasting   arms; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  27. — Horn.   i.   20.  and  xvi.  26.  and  aeveral  other 
placea.     These  are  the  words  also  by  which  the  scripture  expres- 
ses the  duration  of  tlie  t'elicities  oi  heaveo,  and  the  eternal  ]if« 
tad  happiness  of  the  saints;  Dan.  xii.  2 — Rom.  vi.  23. — John 
iii.  15—18.     Now  why  sliouhl  we  not  suppose  tlio  same  woi*ds  to 
signify  the  same  duration,  when  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
speaks  oL'  everlasting  burnings  as  the  vengeance  of  God  agaioil 
tbe  wicked  ;  Isaiah  xxxiii.  ii,  or  ever  lasting  shame  a7fd  contempt  t 
Dan.  xii.  2.     And  '-specially  where  (lie  joys  of  the  saints,  and 
the  misery  of  sinners,  are  set  in  ojiponition  to  one  another  in  the 
same  text,  as  in  Dan.  xii.  2.  and  Mat.   xxv.  46    The  wicked 
shall  go  a:»?ay  into  everlasting  punishment,  and  the  righteou$ 
into  life  eternal  ?    And  yet  further,  when  we  find   this  doctrine 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  many  otiier  places   of  scripture  which 
set  forth  the  eternity  of  these  torments  ?     I  grant  that  the  eter* 
luty  of  CKmI  himseli,  before  this  world  began,  or  after  its  con- 
summation, has  something  in  it  so  immense  and  so  incomprehen- 
sible,  that  in  my  most  mature  thoughts  I  do  not  chuse  to  enter 
info  those  infinite  abysses  ;  nor  do  I  think  we  ought  usually,  when 
ire  apeak  concerning  creatureS)  (o  affirm  positively,  that  their  ex^ 
iltence  shall  be  equal  to  that  ot  the  blessed  God,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  their  punishment ;  perhaps  this  sort  of 
laoeuage  may  carry  in   it  something  beyond  what  we  are  called 
to  discourse  about,  at  least  in  this  mortal  state,  and  therefore  such 
oonoparisons  are  more  safely  omitted. 

But  I  would  remark  here  still,  that  these  A»a>yir  or  ages  botli 
of  reward  and  punishment,  which   arc  pronounced  concerning 
%aiiits  or  sinners,  do   but  begin  in  their  perfection  at  the  end  of 
Ihis  world  ;  and  thence  it  follows,  that  they  must  enter  far  into 
tfie  eternity  of  God's  existence  yet  to  come :     And  the  saints  will 
lie  made  happy,  and  the  sinners  will  be  punished  for  long  agea 
after  the  end  of  this  world,  and  all  the  Atuy^  or  ages  of  it.    And 
though  God,  by    his  Sjiirit,  has  not  been  pleased  to  make  this 
comparison  expressly,  nor  assert  our  duration  commensurate  with 
bis  own,  yet  he  is  pleased  to  express  the  duration  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sinners   in  the   same  common   language  and  phrases, 
trhereby  he  expresses  his  own  duration,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
•minta ;  and   hereby  he  encourages  us  to  express  these  punish* 
meota  by  the  same  common  words  in  our  language  too,  rather 
than  venture  to  cut  them  short  by  a  Greek  or  Itebrew  criticism) 
ifvitboat  any  divine  warrant  or  necessity.^ 

*  The  word  mtmq*  perp^tail,  )•  applied  to  the  rhaini  nf  deriU ;  Jodt^ 
tcrte  6.  at  w^ll  ••  to  Godj  Rod.  i.  20.  aod  howm'pr  the  word  tiw^^vk  «i«ai; 
fMy  be  Died  f^r  eges  or  perioda  in  thU  world,  yrt  ai^n^tf  ruv  afivywvt  or  Bpi9  of 
agei,  It  never  applied  is  eH  U)e  New  Tettament  to  aoy  thin^  but  God  or  ChcUt^ 
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Novr  are  there  %nf  sinners  so  void  of  under8tandiDg»  at  t$ 
daring  and  desperate  a  mind,  as  to  venture  their  eternal  all  apan 
aucb  a  poor  criticism  of  words  ?  Even  upon  supposhioD  tbese 
terms  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  might  signify  any  long  doratioa 
short  of  eternity  ;  yet  there  is  a  terrible  hazard  in  confining  them 
to  this  sense,  since  they  do  denote  a  proper  eternity,  when  they 
describe  the  duration  of  the  blessed  God  ;  and  I  think  we  may 
add  also,  the  duration  of  the  happiness  of  the  saints. 

Besides,  let  it  be  remomberecl,  that  the  other  expressions  of 
scripture,  which  denote  and  pronounce  tiie  ]>er|)etuity  or  eternilf 
of  these  punishments,  are  not  liable  to  the  same  criticism  or  am« 
biguity  of  a  word.  Their  Jirt  shall  be  unquenchable^  artsndi 
quenched  J  their  worm  dieth  not*  They  have  no  rest  day  nor  night, 
they  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever ;  Rev.  xiv. 
10, 11.  and  XX.  10.  These  expressions  seem  to  carry  with  them  a 
■sore  certain  signification  of  the  ]>erpetual  continuance  of  the 
punishment.  Now  can  the  temper  and  the  deceiver  of  souls  have 
ao  unhappy  an  influence  over  you,  as  to  persuade  you  to  venture 
onward  in  the  paths  of  sin,  to  put  off  religion  and  delay  yoor 
repentance,  and  neglect  the  means  of  salvation,  in  hopes  that 
hereafter  this  weak  criticism,  upon  some  of  the  threatenrngSi 
may  take  place  before  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  and  thus 
excuse  or  save  you  ?  Is  not  such  a  sorry  refuge  and  presaroptioa 
a  dangerous  and  a  dismal  sign  upon  impenitent  sinners,  that  sin 
and  Satan  have  darkened  your  understanding,  and  confounded 
your  judgment,  as  well  as  hardened  your  hearts,  in  order  to  your 
everlasting  destruction  ? 

Answer  II.  Suppose  the  ponishmcnts  of  hell  continue  only 
for  a  long  time,  and  not  for  an  endless  immortality,  yet  tbia  timo 
would  certainly  be  found  exceeding  long  for  sinners  to  bear  the 
torment  even  according  to  their  own  criticisms.  Let  ua  consider 
this  matter  under  some  particulars.  The  Jewish  dispensation, 
which  is  sometimes  called  everlasting,  stood  near  about  fifteen 
hundred  years,  from  Moses  to  Christ ;  and  are  ye  content  to  Ian« 
giiish  and  groan  under  torments  and  miseries,  for  fifteen  hundred 
years,  merely  to  satisfy  your  vicious  appetites  of  pleasure  for  n 
few  days  or  a  few  years  of  this  mortal  life  ?     Again, 

The  rebellious  sinners  who  were  destroyed  at  the  flood  and 
their  spirits,  ubicli  were  sont  into  the  prison  of  hades  or  hdl^ 
were  certainly  confined  there  four  and  twenty  hundred  years  >-• 
And  if  tticy  wore  released  IhcMi,  as  some  imagine,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Clirist  to  them,  it  is  a  long  and  dreadful  time  to  continuar' 
under  the  vengeance  of  God  ;  and  is  it  worth  while  for  any  man 

to  continue  in  »iu  on  earth,  and  to  venture  this  length  of  pumah* 

■ 

<Hr  thr  bl^'PSffHnets  of  gaintii,  or  the  puuishment  of  ninntrt;  and  tberefor*  vt  OMiy 
well  -otuhtthy  tbai  sU  Ihete  foor  run  Utlo  %uev«vi\\v^  V&v^Q«d%U  ikc  MppQtid 
petiudi  of  tliii  irufid,  and  far  btyond  a\\  out  «on«^V\oti%« 
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mtai  in  hell  ?  Wbat  I  build  this  computation  upon,  arc  fiom« 
^lireadona  of  St.  Peter;  1  Pet.  iii.  19,20.  where  Christ  ia 
maAto  preach  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  some  time  were 
Mnabedicnij  wlun  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah ;  some  have  supposed,  that  this  text  informi  lu 
of  Christ*a  descent  into  hell  after  his  death,  and  thcu  preachioff 
t6  those  rebels  wlio  were  drowned  in  the  flood,  near  two  thousand 
four  hundred  years  before,  in  order  to  awaken  them  to  rc-)»ent* 
aoce  and  salvation  :  Whereas  others  think  this  text  may  bebet^ 
tcrexiiounded  concerning  the  Spirit  of  Christ  given  to  Noah^ 
which  made  him  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  when  he  fore- 
told and  threatened  a  flood  of  waters,  and  called  men  to  re« 
pentance.  But  if  it  should  be  granted,  that  those  rebellioiii 
ipirits  aroons^  the  dead  did  all  repent,  and  were  delivered  by 
this  preaching  of  Christ,  would  you  chuse  to  indulge  the  delights 
of  sin  for  a  short  season,  and  twenty-four  hundred  years  of  tor» 
J&cat  for  it  i 

Yet  further,  the  devils  have  lain  under  punishment  near  aix 
(hoasand  years,  viz.  four  thousand  before  Christ  came,  and  al« 
most  two  thousand  years  since,  which  may  be  thus  computed 
from  what  St.  Jude  says  of  them.  The  angels  who  kept  not 
thei^  first  Stat  ion  y  theif  were  cast  into  chains  of  darkness,  pro- 
bably before  the  creation  of  this  our  world,  for  they  were  fallen 
^pod  tempted  Adam  to  sin  as  soon  as  this  world  was  made  :  And 
^hey  had  been  confined  in  these  chains  from  that  time  about  four 
thousand  years  before  Christ  came,  and  are  waiting  still  for  yet 
sharper  punishment  at  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;  Jud^ 
^erse  6.  And  it  is  evident  that  they  are  conscious  of  this  terror 
lUid  this  future  increase  of  punishment,  for  they  expostulated 
>rith  our  Saviour  ;  Mat.  viii.  29.  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  be* 
oj^  the  time  ?  Now  it  is  near  two  thousand  years  since  Christ 
me,  and  from  the  time  of  their  sinning,  unto  tills  day,  it  is 
almost  six  thousand  years  :  And  when  the  great  day  of  judg- 
Uent  comes,  their  fiercer  punishment  is  but  then  to  begin  ;  And 
^re  not  the  devil  and  his  angels  sentenced  and  confined  to  dwell 
together  with  the  wicked  children  of  Adam,  when  they  shall  bet 
^x>asigned  at  that  dreadful  day  lo  the  same  everlasting  tire  and 
torment,  which  was  prepared  for  those  evil  spirits  ?  And  who 
Ildows  when  their  torment  will  end  ?  Now  what  folly  and  hard- 
liess  of  heart,  or  rather  what  madness  is  it  for  men  to  continue 
Sd  their  sins,  to  delay  their  return  to  God,  and  abandon  the 
grace  of  the  gospel  under  this  foolish  flattery  and  wild  presump- 
tioDy  that  above  six  thousand  years  hence  perhaps  a  certain  day 
nay  eorae  when  the  worm  of  conscience  will  die,  and  the  fire  of 
liell  will  be  quenched?  Such  presumption  is  madness  and  dis- 
traction rather  than  reasoning. 

Objectioa  IL  The  second  objection  U   ^LmN^di  ^^m  ^^ 
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joBtire  anil  equity  of  God  :  Surely  may  loroe  penon  iajl''  fMf 
justice  of  Gort  \irill  proportion  the  punishment  to  the  offence  i'tAik 
Ktiice  our  bins  are  but  the  actions  of  mortal  and  short-liVed  ^-^^^^ 


fures,  and  are  committed  in  a  few  years  of  time,  why  should  l&tf 
punishment  be  immortaK  and  the  anguish  be  lengthened  out  Itf 
eternity  ?  Can  a  rigtiteous  God  pronounce  such  a  severe  aiM 
unjust  senteuce,  and  execute  it  in  Us  full  dimensions. 

AuRWcr.  It  IS  not  the  length  of  time  which  wicked  meti 
spent  In  committing  their  sins  ,nor  the  nature  of  the  persons  who 
hate  sinnedi  that  determines  the  measure  of  punishment,  but  dril 
dignity  of  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  against  whom  sin  is  coQi- 
mitted,  that  gives  such  a  high  aggravation  as  to  require  punish- 
ment without  end.  How  many  instances  are  there  amongst  men 
wherein  offenders  against  their  neighbours,  or  against  a  magis* 
Crate,  who  spent  but  a  few  moments  in  the  crime,  yet  are  doom- 
ed to  imprisonment  for  months  and  years  ?  And  a  lower  degree 
of  trespass  against  a  king,  which  is  short  of  high-treason,  is 
sometimes  punished  witli  confiscation  of  goods,  and  with  poverty 
and  close  imprisonment  for  life  ;  and  by  the  same  reason,  the  sins 
of  men  being  committed  against  a  God  of  infinite  majesty,  re- 
quire an  endless  punishment,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  second  ar- 
gument :  And  therefore  divine  justice  pronounces,  or  infiicts  no 
longer  penalty  than  the  crimes  of  men  deserve,  according  to  their 
aggravations.  If  any  sinners  tarry  then  till  they  have  paid  thtf 
utmost  farthing  to  divine  justice,  1  grant  God  will  release  them^ 
but  be  has  given  us  no  liope  before. 

Objection  Ilf.  Tho  third  o1)jection  is  drawn  from  the 
sovereignity  and  goodness  of  God.  It  is  granted,  say  they, 
that  the  threatenings  of  eternal  death  are  denounced  against 
sinners  in  scrintiire,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  God  should  execute 
them  to  the  iulK  When  a  law  is  made,  the 'threatenings  of 
it  only  declare  what  punisliment  the  offender  shall  be  exposed 
4o,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  hear  when  it  is  inflicted  ;  but  these 
expressions  in  a  law  do  not  oblige  the  government  to  inflict 
that  sentence  with  all  its  terrors.  It  is  granted,  that  in  the  ca«te 
of  promises,  truth  and  veracity  oblige  the  jiromiser  to  fulfil 
them  punctually,  because  the  right  of  the  thing  promised  pas* 
ses  over  to  that  other  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made, 
and  he  hath  such  a  right  to  require  it,  that  it  is  injustice  to 
withhold  it  from  him ;  and  therefore  everlasting  felicity  must  he 
given  to  the  righteous  :  But  in  threatenings  the  case  is  other* 
wise;  for  though  the  full  punishment  is  due  to  sinners,  yet  they 
Will  never  require  the  execution  of  it  ;  and  the  goodness  of  God 
will  incline  him  to  relievo  t!ic  sufferer,  and  to  reUase  him  from 
the  severity  of  such  ]iunis))inent,  where  his  veracity  or  truth  does 
not  forbid  it.     To  this   I  answer  tsvo  ways  : 

I.  I  will  not  debate  this  point  of  law  now,  how  far  a  gover* 
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E-UTam^  and  absolute  aullioritj  can  ditpenM  i*Hb  lut  awn 
te&iu^t  can  oimt  the  execution  of  tiieni,  relax  tbf  dofp-es 
rcalcned  punislinicDt,  or  sliortcn  the  duration  of  it :  Out  leC 
roasidered,  that  here  is  not  only  the  Uireatening  of  a  (iod, 
iiiversal  governor,  but  the  prediction  of  thin  eternal  punUh- 
,  t>y  a  God  who  cannot  lie.  God's  own  truth  sod  veracity 
mcerned  in  this  case,  ttince  his  Hon  Jesus,  who  is  the  great- 
his  messengers,  together  with  llio  propbets  and  apostlei, 
in  the  name  of  God  often  foretold,  that  these  punisumenta 
be  eternal :  And  therefore  whatsoever  an  absolute  governor 
,do,  Bs  to  shortening  the  puoishrueut  tlireatened,  in  a  nay 
rcy  and  relaxation ;  yet  I  cannot  nee  how  the  truth  and 
ily  of  God  himsulf,  or  the  veracity  of  his  Son  Jfsus  Christ, 
I  the  great  prophet,  or  the  truth  of  the  rest  nf  bis  propheU 
lessen^era  can  be  maintatQed,  if  tlilii  punishment  be  not  ex- 
I  according  to  the  many  express  pri^dictions  of  it.  These 
fee  to  lell  us,  by  inspiration  from  heaven,  in  various  furmf 
»ech,  that  the  torments  of  hell  shall  be  everlasting  ;  aod  at 
L^,  the  man  Jesus,  who  pronuutices  Uiis  eternal  sentence  ai 
'd  and  judge,  foietcU  it  also  as  a  proj>liut,  that  the  executioa 
jbiU  b«  to-all «v«i-laatiug.  '\--V- ,  ,.  , 

(1.,  6b«tiiiat«  and  iiapenitent  •ipoera  )wt^  m  nuoniMH 
ti|Utbegoodoeu  of  Qod  ahould  Rletw!^  tk«iD  Awq  $^ir: 
i(tH<i|ice  tlie  justioe.aod  Uk  boUoeu,  t)w.rigbteiiui  I 
■jj^  autfaority  of  God  ia  hit  Uf  requin,,»iid  dcwi 
obour,  aa  well  at  bi»  goodnota.  Do. .^e- not  aaa  Hufi' 
H^  of  divine  jiuticei  Mid  oCGud'a  hatred  oC  aJD^  b«r« ^MM 
nally  demanded  and  executed  in  the  infioite  n4  ^>B0PNP$!^ 
[«i|i,  torrutvit,  miteriet,  diieaaea  and  deatb%  that  htve^bwi^ 
£,tover  llur  world  almait  aix.tboi»and  yean  b^dUHo  of.Mwl 
n^ his  goodneM,  forbid  or  tunder  it.  .  .■     •■  • 

Ind  let  it  be  remembered  loo,  ttiat  •n,t)Ht.|mmii 
Wgauccessioii  of  plagues  ftndterrora4f)M;«l~ 
^indignation  and  reaentmoit  of  God  ^IJMnl 
t  tbe  firit-man.  Who  was iUh«t  btinicd  ScAmmit  G9* 
tk  with  fire  from  beavatf  TVhft  iraa  H  that  ■hiliwri  Mjfm 
liin darkness  to  a  more  .terrible  judfonitf  .  Wm^lt  noliia 
ii  supreme  goodness  ?  •  Who  seal  £ninei  aad,pHtila 


t^iigfalers  all  over  the  eutb  in  iimh  ilialiiiiil  annainliiWiftl 
to  mimkiiid  have  been  made  ftbaftdiady  imtohed'  ip* 
■p  into  millions  of  ditlroMea  ?  And  yet  the  goodn^iK^fC 
4h|e«  for  ever.  And  whilB  the  great  God  W  aatiMf  Miaii|t* 
ilfgo  glories  of  his  Datura  and  fov«7uaeiil  W'puiaUMiVt 
m  ioreaturca,  his  goodness  nillled  no  adk  and aeMBwMV' 
isoa  from  al)  their  groans  ud  ootoitn ;  but  if  E  a»f  w«Z' 
it,  will  be  ohanged  into  jiutindignatioD  wilhput  NO;',  .^dr 
fgtu^of  it  10  UMWtWD^Uiit  iret4<l.lrf^Wtt|i%jjlK^ 
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cause  T  have  cttttei  and  ye  refusedy—ye  haoe  set  at  nought  }MWf 
counsel  and  would  none  of  my  rtproqf :  /  tpill  laugh  mt  yaSf 
calamUyj  I  will  mock  when  your  fear  comet  h  ;  when  your  fief 
cometh  as  desolation^  and  your  destruction  as  a  whirlwind,  when 
distress  and  anguish  comet h  upon  you.  Then  shall  ye  call  upon 
me^  but  I  will  not  answer ;  ye  shall  seek  me  early,  hut  ye  shaS 
not  find  me ;  for  ye  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  chstse  the  fm 
cjf  the  Lord  :  Ye  would  none  of  my  counsels,  ye  despised  all  mf 
rebukes  ;  therefore  shall  ye  eat  oftnefruit  of  your  own  way,  ant 
he  filled  with  your  own  devices ;  Frov.  i.  2'^— 31.  TakelhtA 
KDgcls,  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  them  into  everlasting 
fire  and  utter  darkness  ;  thei'e  shall  be  weeping,  and  wailing,  mm 
gnashing  of  teeth ;  Mat.  xxii.  13. 

Let  us  ceate  then  to  murmur  against  the  thrcatenings  andth^ 
transactions  of  the  ^rcat  Ood,  till  we  are  become  fitter  judges  of 
his  perfections  and  their  demands.  Let  us  cayil  no  more  against 
his  conduct  and  government,  till  we  can  teach  him  how  far  liis 
punishing  justice  shall  go  in  the  execution  of  his  threatenings,  and 
till  we  can  assign  to  him  the  point  and  limit  where  his  goodoen 
riiall  interpose  and  restrain  that  justice. 

Objection  IV.  The  fourth  objection  is  derived  from  thereo* 
titude  of  the  nature  of  Ood,  or  his  common  equity  and  mercj 
miited,  which  has  been  represented  in  this  manner.  Suppose  6tm 
of  the  damned  spirits  among  mankind  should  address  himself  to 
the  great  God  in  such  sort  of  language  as  this,  '^  Lord  I  wair 
created  by  thy  sovereign  pleasure  without  my  own  will,  I  did  not 
desire  to  be  made,  much  less  to  be  born  in  such  a  relation  to 
Adam,  whereby  1  brouglit  a  sinful  nature  into  the  world  with  me : 
But  I  was  united  by  thy  power  and  pleasure  to  a  body  which  had 
the  seeds  of  sin  and  misery  in  it :  There  were  strong  appetites  and 
'violent  passions  mingled  with  my  flesh  and  blood,  which  I  royfelf 
had  no  hand  in  procuring  ;  they  fermented  in  mo  with  much  ve- 
hemence, and  1  was  tempted  to  many  excesses  :  I  made  some  T€^ 
aistance  at  first,  and  many  times  tried  to  subdue  them,  but  I  was 
overcome  :  At  last  I  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
stream  of  these  sinful  aflfections  and  appetites  which  I  could  not 
possibly  avoid,  nor  easily  subdue.  Is  it  agreeable  to  thy  equity, 
Q  blessed  God,  to  punish  such  a  poor  wretch  with  everlasting^ 
torments  ?  And  can  thy  mercy  continue  to  see  this  my  misery  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  not  help  me  ?  I  intreat  thee,  O  thou  airoighty- 
Author  of  being,  to  destroy  and  annihilate  me  utterly  sool  and 
body  ;  take  away  this  being  which  I  never  asked  nor  desired  ; 
nay,  which  I  would  not  have  consented  to  accept  among  the  sin- 
ful race  of  mankind,  because  in  this  -tract  of  generation,  and' 
existence  I  stood  much  more  likely  to  be  miserable  than  to  be 
happy." 

Answer  1.    As  for  the  reasonableness  and  equity  of  the 


0l»Ji^  Mmmuiicniion  of  ibe  orl^bal  vflWitt  or  lh«  sin 
HptBroggh  every  ^t'licr^iiou  of  muii,  it  ia  c^aiiled  tliert  ure 
|!wujliei  attending  <(  :  bni  iliese   arc  generally*  aiiunered 

j^nt^en  00  that  sul>j<cl  ;  knd  for  rue  to  «tiv(.Tl  t'lom  my  pre- 
^coiine,  ID  order  to  dvbittc  iLiii  jtoint  hew,  uouUl  be  luo 
*f     :<('    .V,-,  ■  • 

lir  tqintoctf  tbia  wi!tr  and  anful  roiistitution  of  God  Ilita 
ittjInfiBqieated  in  a  lar^e  lrfaii»c  on  tlie  *-  Ruin  Riid  Re- 
■  K  MdnkinA".  tspcLiiiij   in  tli«  Hecvnd  tOitiDii  of  (hat 

Bat  it  M  enougb  for  luy  present  argunieni  tot<uy,  that 
imacU  will  make  itie  equity  of  tliisconstiluliitu  to  Hjtfrati^ 
^jBore  eikienee  and  conviction  iii  Itic  last  i^rcnl  ilHy, 
idHioDsofactualcrimiiiab  sliail  stand  tielorethu  judgment- 
^9WeU|el|rst  apringoftlicir  sin  and  ruin  to  uiir  common 
)^IU),  J«t  will  fiitl  under  tlic  riglileouacuudcmnatioD  oftlie 

[•  WlitDiCSod  doireed  to  give  tliee  a  tiein;;,  O  dinner,  and 
f^JtktufM  bifl  eUmal  ideaa  to  be  a  man,  (daced  amoni*  a 
■d  Ueaaini^  of  nature  and  (imvidencr,  it  wat  llioi)  a  fa- 
flby  Creator  ;  for  (liuii  wt;rt  dfkigned  b1m>  in  lliin  original 
Mea  to  h^ve  full^Bniliciency  of  jiowcr  tu  become  ivisu  and 

^It..'ffa)ialsoafiiivour  from  tliy  Creator  that  he  lo'ik  all 
Igt  f gfficiencicB  ol  powi-r,  and  put  tbum  into  ibe  band  of 
l^eiea  Ibe  Father  of  tliy  race,  lieouiMU  be  waa  aa  wiae, 
■I'^d  aa  well  able  as  any  man  of  bis  posterity  could  be, 
tffe  biq  at^lion  ip  the  favour  of  Gml,  and  to  SL-guro  thy 
M.togoUjer  witlliiis  own  ;  and  be  bad  iiiiidi  airuii^er  ob- 
wtaoD^y,  bis  Mfker,  and  more  powerful  inolivo  toscouro 
Moeu^  tpan  thou  thyself,  or  any  aiiigle  man  could  t>oaribl} 
|M»usebe  waaiolruHled  niib  Ibe  fubciiy  nf  ao  many  mil- 
I  fua  onb  dear  t^«priiig  aa  well  aa  bia  own.     Now  Ihuugb 

^r  Urbt  fatlier,  bt-ing  thus-  l'uriii>>heil  witb  sufficienciea  uf 
lintl  with  tbc  atroiigcsl  oMigaliuna  to  preserve  biinaetf «nd 
Mf  actually  Mnned  am)  ruined  bimHelt' and  bis  utlaprlng) 
/iiideeif  .au  unliappy  trulb  ;  but  ibe  great  Qod  ia  not  tu 
jwbo  hiia  nut  only  acted  wiacly  but  kindly  lowards  hia 
IMjiB  tliia  conathniion,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  Judve,  it 
le^  more  probable  tbut  Adam  wuubl  Lave  mainiaiimd  bii 
KB  and  hia  baj^iiess,  together   witb  ttiat  of  bis  olliipring. 

Beotbe  race  of  man  was  ruined,  and  Goil  »invr  ibnt  every 
fiud  come  into  ibe  world  under  unliappy  firciimislancea  of 
pB-cmTuption  of  nature,  bu  pruTJiled  a  covenani  of  grace, 
■hIu  tbe4  into  Mintrknuivli^ili^e  of  it  ;  And  this  had  been 
u^  hate  reOove^ed  and  auvud  ihee  from  tlie  ruim  uf  Ibe 
4pu  badat  exerted  all  ihy  furc^',  mitpluyed  all  tby  natnral 
^.  lUMteaUinfiiig  and  will  for  ihiit  purpose,  hud  'Uaod  ail 
OL.  fit.  T 
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thy  diligence  to  follow  the  methods  of  liis  grace,  and  had*!  W^ 
earnestly  for  divine  aids  :  For  there  is  no  man  among  the  ctaijipp- 
ed  is  al)lc  to  say,  ^'  I  have  done  every  thini;;  that  was  in  my  powa 
to  do  :^'  No  man  shall  be  condemned  for  what  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  him  to  .avoid  :  It  is  confessed  indeed  thou  art  Iik 
under  some  hardships  and  difficulties  by  the  sin  of  thy  Jirit  ta- 
ihcr  ;  yet  it  is  thy  own  actual  and  personal  crimes  for  wliichtboc 
art  here  condemned  at  this  judgment,  wherein  evay  one  shall  h 
judged  and  rervarded  according  to  his  xcorks  ;  2  Cor. "v.  1(K  I 
IS  for  many  wilful  ofiences  against  the  law  of  God,  and  for  sin^ 
ning  against  tlie  offers  of  divine  grace  ;  it  is  for  obstinacy  again 
thy  own  conscience,  and  all  the  outward  and  inward  monitions  o 
thy  duty,  tliat  thou  art  fallen  under  this  sentence,  and  becaiis 
thou  didst  not  labour  and  strive  against  sin,  and  resist  it  eventi 
the  end  of  thy  state  of  life  and  trial.  Thou  hast  had  many  ii 
inward  reproof  for  sin,  many  a  secret  or  public  call  to  virtue,  m 
perhaps  loud  and  fair  warnings  of  thy  danger ;  but  thou  hti 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them  all,  and  it  is  thy  own  folly,  obitiuacj 
and  iniquity,  that  have  brought  ihee  into  this  misery,  and  thoi 
must  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  own  works. 

If  there  should  be  any  person  found  indeed  among  Jewi 

SIfentilos  or  christians,  who  justly  complain,  '*  I  have  not  baid 
air  and  full  state  of  trial,  and  yet  1  am  condemned.^'  I  thjs 
we  may  grant  that  the  righteous  God  will  release  such  frqi 
their  misery,  after  they  have  worn  out  a  proper  number  of  yoai 
in  punishment  proportionable  to  their  past  crimes  ;  and  that  tbei 
ahull  be  a  fair,  and  full,  and  proper  state  of  trial  ap|K>inted  1 
them  before  they  shall  be  utterly  and  irretrievably  miserable 
But  if  no  such  person  be  found  there,  if  there  be  no  such  ju 
complaint  to  be  made  among  the  millions  of  the  damned,  th( 
they  may  be  still  continued  in  their  prison  and  punishment  witi 
cutany  imputation  upon  divine  justice  and  e(|uity. 

HI.  Whensoever  any  such  criminal  in  hell  shall  be  foui 
making  such  a  sincere  and  mournful  address  to  the  righteous  ai 
mercifuIJudge  of  all,  if  at  the  same  time  he  is  truly  humble  u 
penitent  for  his  past  sins,  and.  is  grieved  at  his  heart  for  havii 
oiFcnded  his  Maker,  and  melts  into  sincere  repentance,  I  cann 
think  that  a  God  of  perfect  equity  and  rich  mercy  willcontini 
oUch  a  creature  under  his  vengeance  ;  but  rather,  that  the  perfe 
tions  of  God  will  contrive  a  way  fur  escape,  though  God  has  n 
given  us  here  any  revelation  of  such  special  grace  as  this.  Bi 
on  the  other  hand,  whatever  melting  and  moving  speeches  mi 
be  made  by  sinners  here  on  earth,  in  compassion  to  the  sinnei 
who  are  gone  before  them  to  hell ;  yet  if  no  such  person  be  evi 
found  in  hell,  truly  and  humbly  repenting  of  his  sins,  nor  ha^ 
we  any  reason  to  thiuk  there  ever  will,  why  sliouht  a  righteoi 
God  be  obliged  to  coase  punishing  a  rebel  who  only  is  vexed  an 
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i^ng  under  his  own  chains,  and  who  continues  in  the  spirit  of 
Ntinacy  and  rebellion  ag^ainst  God,  and  will  not  repent  of  it? 

Objection  the  fifth  is  derived  from  the  '^  mercy  and  com- 
•ftsioa  of  a  God,  compared  with  the  mercy  and  compassion  of 
iBo/^  Surely  the  compassion  of  the  ever-blessed  God,  who 
u  described  himself  rich  in  mercy ^  abundant  in  goodness^  and 
hose  very  name  is  love ;  1  John  iv.  8.  must  have  transcendent 
^ndc-rness  and  pity  towardb  his  creatures,  the  work  of  his  hands, 
bove  all  the  compassions  that  any  one  fellow-creature  can  ex- 
ress  towards  another.  Now  the  very  thought  and  name  of  eter-* 
il  punishments,  or  endless  torment,  is  such  as  seems  to  shock 
e  nature  of  a  good-natured  man  ;  and  though  he  was  never  so 
uch  injured,  yet  he  would  never  have  a  thought  of  wishing  his 
lemy  any  kind  of  eternal  punishment  for  it,  much  less  of  con- 
mning  him  to  everlasting  misery,  and  supporting  him  in  being 
I  purpose  to  suffer  it ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  suppose  that 
3d  will  do  it.  This  objection  is  further  strengthened  by  an  ex- 
ession  of  our  Saviour  himself,  who  says,  Mark  xviii.  19. 
ierc  is  none  goody  save  one^  that  is  God :  As  much  as  to 
^,  there  is  none  equal  or  comparable  in  goodness  to  God  him- 
If  :  And  it  is  further  supported  still  by  the  common  notions 
licli  good  men  liave  of  God  ;  those  expressions  in  the  apocry- 
ical  writings  confirm  it ;  2  Esd.  v.  33.  Then  said  the  Lord 
to  me^  thou  art  sore  troubled  in  mind  J  or  Israel:  Lovest 
7u  that  pcopte  more  than  he  that  made  than  ?  .  And  in  the 
me  book,  chapter  viii.  47.  Thou  comest  far  short,  that  thou 
tuldst  he  able  to  love  mif  creature  more  than  I,  Now, 
ice  no  good  man  could  wish  such  a  curse  or  mischief  to  his 
irst  and  most  wicked  eiiemvi  as  a  torment  without  end,  surely 
*  cannot  cji:ceive  the  great  God  will  ever  be  so  severe  as  to  in- 
zi  it. 

Answer  I.  It  is  readily  allowed,  that  God  has  more  good - 
ss  than  unv  creatun*,  Lut  God  has  also  more  wisdom  and 
lowlcdgc,  which  concur  with  his  goodness  in  all  his  actions,  and 
\  forms  a  iiuich  jnster  judgment  concerning  the  evil  and  de- 
erii4  of  sin  and  rebellion  against  himself,  than  it  is  possible  for 
ly  creature  to  form  :  And  I  think  1  may  boldly  assert,  none 
n  know  the  complete  evil  of  sin,  or  its  full  desert,  b  t  that 
me  glorioii2»  being  against  whom  sin  is  committed,  who  knows 
ell  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature  and  his  own  law,  and  what 
isp«*akable  injury  is  done  thereto  by  the  sins  of  men.  Now 
8  goodness  in  all  liis  transactions  must  be  regulated  and 
Dited  by  titis  infinite  wii^dom  ;  unit  if  a  roan  docs  not  see  and 
•nscnt  to  tlic  just  doracrits  of  sin  against  his  Maker,  it  is  becauso 
s  has  less  wisdom  and  knowledge  than  the  great  God  has,  and 
s  tenderness  and  coiTT|)a^sion  may  run  into  very  great  excesses, 
id  may  be  in  some  instances  a  sign  of  his  weakness  and  folly, 
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•as  well  as  of  his  goodness  and  pity,  as  I  shall  ihew  under  tin 
next  answer. 

At  present  let  ns  represent  the  case  in  a  common  instance. 
When  criminitU  ^u  to  execution  from  month  to  month,  or  from 
year  to  year,  in  this  f^rcat  city ;  and  especially  if  some  of  them 
have  a  handsome  and  as^reeable  appearance,  aad  if  they  are 
Tvrinj^ing.  their  liands  with  outcries,  and  vexing  their  own  hearts, 
and  arc  stuug  by  their  own  consciences  for  their  having  brouglit 
this  misery  upon  themselves,  you  will  find  several  of  the  specta- 
tors of  so  tender  a  make  as  to  grieve  for  the  execution  of  such 
criminals,  and  to  wish  in  their  hearts  it  was  in  their  power  to  save 
them.  And  yet  further,. if  there  are  numbers  of  these  wicked 
creatures  that  are  sent  at  once  to  the  punishment  of  the  sword  or 
the  gallows,  there  may  be  many  of  these  spectators  grieving  for 
them,  and  pitying  them,  and  perhaps  exclaiming  against  the 
severity  of  the  law,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Judge,  for  condemning 
'such  malefactors  to  death. 

But  do  all  these  weepers  and  complainers  judge  justly  of 
the  case  i  Do  they  consider  how  pernicious  and  ruinous  a  thinff 
It  would  be  to  a  government  to  let  such  traiiorN  go  unpunished  ? 
t)o  they  know  that  it  is  a  piece  of  clemency  and  goodness  to  the 
innocent  to  punish  the  wicked  ?  Or  that  it  is  a  piece  of  necessary 
honour  due  to  the  laws,  to  make  thoHe  who  insolently  break  them 
sustain  the  penalty  that  the  law  has  appointed  ?  Do  they  remem- 
ber that  the  few  good  qualities,  or  su|)posed  talents,  or  fine 
appearances  which  these  offenders  are  possessed  of,  should  out- 
weigh the  demands  of  the  law  and  justice,  the  peace  of  the 
nation  or  kingdom,  and  the  restraint  of  others  from  ilie  same 
crimes  r  , 

II.    The  goodness   of  God,  the  eternal  spirit,  is  a  much 
superior  thing  to  the  tenderness  and  com[)assion  of  man  dwelling 
in  flesh  and  blood.     Man  grows  compassionate  by  a  sort  of  sym- 
pathy or  sensation  of  the  miseries  which  his  fellow -creatures  en- 
dure ;  and  though  this  is  exceeding  useful  for  many  purjioses  of 
human  life,  and  theretbrc  God  planted  it  in  our  natures  ;  ye!  it 
lias  so  much  mixture  of  animal  nature  with  it,  that  it  frequently 
degenerates  into  weakness,  fondness  and  folly."     And   indeed, 
if  e\ery  tender  creaUire  must  be  gratiliod  in  this  weakness,  and 
form  the  rules  of  government,  there  would  never  .a   malefactor 
fall  under  execution,  but  the  vilest  criminals   would  be  spared, 
though  the  government  were  ruined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  goodness  or  mercy  of  God  is  a  se- 
date willingness  or  design  (o  do  good  to  creatures,  and  parlicn- 
larly  to  the  miserable,  but  always  according  to  the  directions  of 
wisdom  and  holiness.  As  God  cannot  have  such  anger,  resent* 
mmt,  or  cruelly  in  his  nature,  as  mankind  mav  fall  into  when 
they  are  puaisliing  oiirnders,  so  properly   fe|>eakiog,  he  has  iio 
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nitbsort  of  passionafp  tenderness  and  sympalby  iii  sparing  (hero :. 
Though  the  \>ords  of  <^rea(esT  atfecCion  are  sometimes  u«cd  by  the 
■aored  writers  to  figure  out  the  mercies  of  God  to  man  ;  yet  God 
bpch  punishes  and  s[mres  accordmg  to  the  calm  and  righteous 
ttKercises  of  his  nisdum,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  such  pas- 
sions as  we  feel-  Since  thereibre  the  exercise  of  such  sort  of 
passions  amongst  men  oftentimes  appears  to  be  the  weakness  of 
■Mure,  joined  with  their  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  equity,  is  it 
nsasooable  that  the  great  and  alUwise  God  should  make  such 
creatures  his  jiatterns  in  the  limitation  of  the  exercises  of  his 
justice  ?  Or  that  he  should  be  as  weak  as  (hey  are,  and  as 
Buch  moved  to  swerve  from  the  rules  of  his  own  righteous  go« 
vernmcnt  by  such  a  sort  of  tenderness  as  ignorant,  weak  and 
Ibolish  man  may  sometimes  express  towards  crimuials  in  their  de- 
serveil  misery  ? 

It  is  readily  granted,  that  a  wise  and  a  good  man  may  and 
oagfat  to  be  sorry  and  grieved,  that  any  of  his  fellow- creatures 
should  be  so  vicious  as  to  bring  themselves  under  so  severe  a 
peoalty  by  their  own  wilful  crimes  ;  but  still  in  their  calmest 
Bad  wisest  thoughts  they  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  equity 
of  the  government,  in  inflicting  such  penalties  upon  those  who 
Jietoously  offend,  and  they  acquiesce  in  the  sentence  and  the 
execution. 

Our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  himself,  who  was  the  wisest  and 
best  of  creatures,  looked  upon  the  city  of  Jerusalem  with  an  eye 
t>f  compassion,  and  wept  over  it ;  Litikc  xiii.  34.  O  Jerusalem^ 
Jerusal&fn^  thou  that  killest  the  prophets^  and  stonest  them  that 
are  sent  unto  thcfy  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thychii^ 
dren  as  a  hen  dolh  gather  her  brood  under  her  ztingSy  and  ye 
would  not  ?  Therefore  behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.  Let  it  he  observed  liere,  that  our  Saviour  had  the 
bowels,  and  compassions,  and  tenderness  of  the  best  of  men  ; 
but  he  still  maintains  the  vindictive  exercise  of  the  government 
of  God.  ^'  Your  desolation  must  and  shall  come  u|H>n  you,  nor 
will  I  forbid  or  withhold  it."  And  I  ^^n  sure  the  human  nature 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  was  formed  nearest  to  the  image  of  God 
beyond  any  creature  besides ;  and  as  I  liave  hinted  before,  it  is 
be  who  is  the  supreme  messenger  of  his  Father^s  love,  that  has 
pronounced  these  eternal  punishments  upon  impenitent  sinners 
Ui  many  parts  of  his  ministry. 

III.  How  far  will  these  objectors  permit  the  justice  of  God 
to  go  in  the  punishment  of  impenitent  sinners  ?  If  eternal 
punishment  must  neither  be  threatened  nor  inflicted,  lest  divine 
goodness  be  injured,  then  all  mankind,  even  the  worst  and  vilest 
of  criminals,  must  certainly  be  one  day  delivered  from  their 
■useries  ;  and  thus  the  great  God  who  is  infinitely  offended,  is 
(KMind  to  finish  liis  wrath  one  day,  and  return  id  mctcy  to  the 
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offenders,  "^wbether  they  return  to  him  by  repentance  6t  in 
What !  may  the  criminal  rebel  creature  with  imf )udenee  a* 
spite  affront  the  Creator  infinitely,  and -must  not  the  Creato 
have  a  right  to  demand  equal  vengeance  ?  No,  he  must  no( 
according  to  these  writers  :  For  if  the  essential  goodness  of  Go 
do  certainly  forbid  eternal  punishments,  these  absurdities,  s 
gross  as  they  appear,  will  be  the  necessary  consequents  of  it 
And  though  the  creature  be  not  restrained  from  sinning,  yet  tfa 
blessed  God  will  be  utterly  restrained  from  punishing :  And 
this  a  doctrine  fit  to  be  believed  by  christians,  or  to  be  taught  I 
those  v?ho  have  no  commission  for  it  from  their  bible  ?  Or  tndee< 
Mriil  the  light  of  nature  and  reason  ever  JQsiify  and  sup|iort  th 
sort  of  pleading  ? 

Objection  the  sixth  is  drawn  from  the  wisdom  of  God  in  I 

government  of  the  world.     Surely,  will  the  sinner  say,  it  w 

for  some  valuable  end  that  God  at  first  pronounced  punishme 

to  attend  the  sins  of  his  creatures,  for  he  does  not  afflict  willing 

nor  delight  to  grieve  the  children  of  men  ;  Lam.  iii.  2S.   £ 

design  must  be  therefore  one  of  these  two  things  ;  eitlier  to  co 

rect  and  reform  the  sinners  wiiom  he  punishes,  and  reduce  the 

to  their  duty,  in  order  to  partake  of  his  mercy  ;  or  else  it  mi 

be  to  maintain  a  public  monument  and  demonstration  of  his  ji] 

tice,  and  to  support  the  authority  of  his  law,  and  honour  of  I 

government,  that  he   might  deter  other  creatures  from  sioni 

against  him:  But  when  this  world  is  come  to  its  period,  a 

his  governing  providence  over  it  is  finished,  and  all  the  mei 

of  grace  are  ended,  the  first   end,   viz.  correction,  and  refi 

niation  ceases  : .  There    is  no  more  ho|ie    of   retbrming  su 

sinners  as  these.    And  what  further   need  can  there  be  of  t 

secondary  design  of  punishment,  viz.  the  demonstration  of 

justice  in  so  terrible  a  manner  to  restrain  others  from  sinnii 

when  the  state  of  our  trial  is  ended,  and  all  mankind   are  m 

either  to  heaven  or  hell  ? 

Answer  I.  I  might  here  reply,  by  way  of  concession,  tl 
if  there  were  no  other  intelligent  creatures  to  be  witnesses 
these  eternal  demonstrations  of  God^s  holiness,  his  justice,  s 
his  hatred  of  sin  ;  and  if  God  himself  was  the  only  being  n 
knew  of  these  eternal  punishments,  I  acknowledge  1  cannot  i 
sufiicient  reason  for  this  endless  duration  of  them  ;  I  cannot  g 
any  probable  accoimt  why  creatures  who  are  never  to  be  correo 
and  reformed,  should  be  tormented  for  ever  in  secret;  God  p 
fectly  knows  his  holiness  and  justice  without  such  monnmenti 
it ;  and  since  he  has  asserted  this  punishment,  I  tliiuk  th 
must  be  some  creatures  to  receive  a  moral  influence  from 
knowledge  of  it. 

II.  When  there  is  a  representation  made  of  the  punishm 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  in  Kev.  xiv.   10,    11.  that  /i 
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Aall  drink  of  the  miue  of  the  wrath  of  God  which  is  poured 
ml  wiihoui  mixture^  and  they  shall  be  tonnenied  with  fire 
md  krimstone^  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  for 
em  nd  eoer,  it  is  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  as  well 
m  w  ike  presence  of  the  Lamb.  An^cli  anci  other  ioDocent 
beings  may  improve  such  a  sight  to  valuable  purposes. 

^  '  Objection  the  seventh,  when  we  remember  that  Jesus  Christ 

.'^''^  Umself  hath  assured  us  that  but  few  shall  be  saved,  and  that  the 
^^'  broad  way  is  full  of  sinners  running  down  to  destruction  and 
^  deitb ;  if  we  suppose  these  punishments  to  be  endless,  some  will 
/^  be  ready  to  say.  What!  shall  the  greatest  part  of  God^screa- 
***  lores  be  made  miserable  for  ever  and  ever  ?  Is  this  consistent 
With  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  blessed  God,  to  form  such 
1j  ^  immense  multitude  of  souls  dwelling  in  bodies,  to  make  them 
V  forever  miserable  ?  What  will  a  God  of  goodness  have  to  prove 
1^  his  goodness  to  bis  creatures,  if  far  the  greatest  |>art  of  them  are 
?     ^  in  everlasting  sorrows  ? 

/  Answer.  The  far  greatest  part  of  the  creation  of  God  may 

tie  holy  and  happy  still :  For  this  world  of  ours,  even  all  man* 
^ind,  is  a  very  small  portion  of  God^s  immense  dominions ;  and 
^hen  the  transactions  of  our  earth,  and  God*s  present  govern* 
taentof  it  shall  be  finished,  he  has  a  thousand  other  dominions 
^moog^  the  planets  and  stars,  which  has  been  proved  by  the  rea- 
son of  men  to  a  great  degree  of  probability  ;  and  these  he  go- 
"^eroa  by  righteous  laws ;  and  though  he  has  not  revealed  much 
^  Ihem  to  us  in  this  life,  yet  he  has  discovered  something  of  this 
&ind  in  his  own  word  :  lie  has  acquainted  us  with  his  wise  and 
righteous  government  over  fallen  angels,  and  what  was  their  ^in^ 
^ii.  their  pride  and  ambition,  and  what  was   their  punishment 
for  their  first  rebellion  ;  Jude,  verse  0.   and  this  is  done  by  the 
^wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  to  aflright  men  from  sinning,  while 
*we  behold  how  those  fallen  spirits  are  exposed  and  set  forth  as 
terrible  exi^mples  for  our  warning.    And  why  may  not  the  ever- 
laating  punishment  of  sinners  among  the  children  of  men  be 
made  a  standing  monument  of  God's  justice,  to  deter  many 
t>lber  worlds  from  oflTendin^  him  ?     Oilier  worlds,  I  say,  of  un- 
known creatures,  which  perhaps  may  inhabit  the  planetary  globes 
rolling  round  the  same  sun  as  our  earth  does  ;  and  their  state  of 
trial  perhaps  is  not  yet  begun,  or  it  may  be  half  run  out,  and  yet 
shall  not  be  finished  for  some  thousands  of  years  ? 

Or  perhaps  there  arc  other  worlds  of  spirits,  and  invisible, 
incorporeal,  intelligent  creatures  in  a  state  of  trial,  may  perse- 
vere in  glorious  innocence  and  complete  happiness,  to  the  eternal 
praise  ^  their  Maker's  goodness,  and  may  yet  be  kept  in  their 
constant  duty  and  obedience,  by  having  always  in  their  view  the 
eternal  punishment  of  wicked  men.  Sec  this  subject  treated  of 
at  large  in  a  book  calladi  **  Tha  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Hu- 
man Ilcason." 
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The  Gonnself  of  God  are  far  above  our  reacli;  and  hit  dom 
jiions  and  (^overntneiitB  are  unknown  to  us.  What  if  the  gre 
,God  will  have  creatures  in  some  of  his  territories,  who  in  then 
selves  are  weak  and  ready  to  fall,  and  may  be  deterred  from  ij 
and  apostacy  by  such  standint^  manifestations  of  his  hatred  of  i 
and  his  righteous  vengeance  against  it  ?  And  since  others  lis* 
been  monuments  of  warning  to  us,  what  if  he  please  to  mil 
this  world  of  ours,  when  he  has  taken  the  few  righteous  out 
it  to  heaven  ;  I  say,  what  if  he  please  to  make  the  rest  an  eve 
lasting  spectacle  of  his  justice  and  holiness  to  a  hundred  oi 
thousand  other  worlds,  which  may  be  utterly  unknown  to  u 
And  he  may,  fc^r  this  end,  reveal  his  transactions  wiih  mt 
l^ind  to  those  worlds,  though  he  has  not  revealed  much  of  tb 
affairs  to  us. 

If  I  werc^to  ipcntion  any  other  objection  worthy  of  noti 
I  know  of  none  but  this,  viz.  ^^  some  learned  men  suppose  it 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  fathers,*^  that  souls  < 
parting  from  this  world  were  sent  into  Hades,  or  the  state  of  i 
dead,  where  the  righteous  rested  in  a  state  of  peace  and  b< 
till  the  resurrection  should  bring  them  to  heaven  :  And  the  m 
wicked  amongst  mankind  went  also  to  Hades,  or  this  state  of 
dead,  under  a  long  and  fearful  expectation  of  the  final  puni 
meuts  of  hell  :  But  that  great  multitudes  who  were  of  an  inc 
ferent  character,  and  who  were  not  so  bad  but  that  they  roij 
be  reclaimed,  had  I'nothcr  sort  of  trial  in  Hades,  wliither,  tl 
say,  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  at  his  death  descended  and  preacl 
the  gospel  to  them,  and  many  of  them  were  recovered,  au4.sl 
be  hereafter  raised  to  eternal  life.  The  chief  scripture  whei 
tliey  borrow  this  is,  1  Pet.  lii.  19,  ^0.  of  which  we  have  a, 
ken  before  ;  and  that  at' the  great  day  of  judgment  the  incorrt 
ble  sinners  should  be  sent  with  the  devils  into  the  punishmpoi 
fire,  which,  though  it  may  last  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time, 
should  destroy  both  their  bodies  and  their  souls  for  ever, 
this  I  answer, 

Answer  I.  If  this  had  been  the  doctrine  of  many  and 
christians,  yet  unless  they  could  bring  plainer  ])roofs  of  it  fi 
the  word 'of  God  than  one  difficult  and  obscure  text  of  St.  Pel 
there  is  no  great  reason  for  us  to  receive  from  them  sucU'tri 
tions.  The  word  of  God  is  our  only  test  of  truth,  and  our 
structor  in  matters  of  the  invisible  world. 

II.  Though  there  might  be  a  few  of  the  early  writers  v 
aeemed  to  incline  to  some  of  these  opinions ;  yet  this  sena 
drawn  out  from'  most  of  them  by  learned  men  with  much  di 
cully,  uncertainty  and  conjecture  :  And  there  are  many  otb 
of  them  who  make  the  punishments  of  hell  as  durable  aa 
writers  of  later  ages  :  Nor  do  they  mention  or  allow  of  i 
such  sort  of  })urgaiory  for   souls  ot  an   indiflerent  character 
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WDftjection  pretends.  '  Those  who  will  look  into'  theh*  writings 
ill  6n(l  aliundaut  cvidencPi  that  most  of  Ihcin  talk  of  eternal 
unithment  by  fire  in  the  very  wor(U  and  lan&^iai^e  of  the  New 
'ettsinent,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  this  doctrine  of  tem|M>ral 
tinisliments  in  hell.  1  shall  cite  but  two  writers,  one  of  which 
tlieTery  earliest  of  the  fathers,  an  acquaintance  of  .St.  Paul« 
id  that  is  Clemens  the  UoTnau,  who  in  the  eighth «ection  of  his 
cond  epistle  says  thus  : — 

"  Let  us  therefore  repent  wliilst  we  are  yet  upon  the  eartU; 
IT  we  are  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  artificer.  For  as  the  pot« 
r,  if  he  make  a  vessi^l,  and  it  be  distorted  in  hi^  hands,  or  bro- 
n,  ag'nin  forms  it  a-new  ;  but  if  he  hath  gone  so  far  as  to  throw 
into  the  furnace  of  lire,  he  can  no  more  bring  any  remedy  to 

So  we,  whilst  we  are  in  this  world,  should  repent  with 
r  whole  heart  for  whatsoever  evil  we  have  done  in  the  flesh, 
lile  we  have  yet  the  time  of  repentance,  that  we  may  be 
ve<l  by  the  Jy>rd.  For  after  we  sliall  have  departed  out  of 
ia  world,  we  shall  no  longer  he  able  either  to  confess  our 
IS,  or  repent  in  the  other."  The  English  reader  may  find 
is  in  Archbishop  Wake's  Translation  of  the  most  Primitive- 
itbera. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  is  also  one  c^  the  most  eftrly  writers,  in 
e  eighth  section  of  his  *'  First  Apology,"'  tells  us  *'  that  Plato 
icbcs  that  Rhadamanthus  and  Minos  |)unished  the  uiu'ighteous 
iio  came  before  them  ;  and  that  we  Christians  say  the  same 
ing  will  be  done,  but  it  is  by  Christ ;  when  their  bodies  are 
ined  with  their  souls,  and  they  shall  be  punished  with  eternal 
inishment,  and  not.  for  the  period  of  a  thousand  years*  only, 
Plato  said."'  This  same  writer  also,  in  very  many  placet 
bis  works,  talks  of  eternal  punishment,  and  of  punishment 
r  an  endless  age,  and  eternal  fire,  with  eternal  seusation  or 
un. 

Irenaeus  also  after  him,  as  well  as  Ignatius  and  -j^olycarp 
ffore  him,  speak  of  this  lire  which  is  not  to  be  (pienchcd,  and 
'  death  and  punishment,  not  temporal,  but  eternal.  So  tliat 
is  really  an  imposition  u|)on  unlearned  readers  to  pretend, 
at  the  doctrine  which  denies  the  eternity  of  the  punishments 
'  hell,  was  the  common  sense  of  the  primitive  fathers,  thous^h 
is  granted  that  Origen  and  some  others  might  be  of  this 
lioion. 

To  conclude  ;  since  the  word  has  ex|>ressly  assured  us,  that 
ese  punishments  of  sinful  men  shall  be  eternal,  it  is. not  for  us 
hearken  to  any  other  doctrines,  and  neglect  what  (iod  has 
id,  nor  is  it  fit  for  us  to  diM|ude  the  wisilom  and  justice  ot  di- 
ne conduct,  nor  to  impeach  his  goiKlness.  Lcl  (woJ  be  true ; 
ough  everif  man  be  a  liar  ;  Kom.  iii.  4.  let  God  be  wise 
lOUgh  every  niau  be  a  fool ;  let  God  be  just  and  righteous  in 
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all  his  ways,  <hoagh  maD  vainly  murmur  against  him^  and 
these  noisy  and  feeble  remonstrances  aeainst  his  judgments!-^' 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  standi  and  he  will  do  all  his  plHi* 
sure;  Rom.  iii.  4.  in  the  eternal  manifestations  of  his  juatioe  u 
well  as  his  grace.  If  there  be  any  supposed  inconsialcnoy  0t 
cloud  of  difliculty  remaining  on  his  conduct,  he  will  clear  it 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  rational  mind  one  day,  and 
will  bring  the  conscience  of  every  c6ndemneil  sinner  to  acknow- 
ledge the  equity  of  his  proceedings  :  The  whole  creation  shall 
then  justify  the  final  sentence  of  judgment  on  all  the  sooi 
of  men. 

I  cannot  finish  this  awful  argument  better  than  tite  apostle 
finishes  the  same  sort  of  subject  in  the  ninth  and  eleventh  chap- 
ters to  the  Romans.  O  w/i?;,  who  art  thou  that  rcpliest  against 
Godf  What  if  God^  xvilUng  to  shew  his  wrath ^  and  to  make 
his  power  knowriy  hath  endured  with  much  Lmfr.  suffering  tht 
vessels  of  wrath  who  have  fitted  themselves  for  destruction  ? — 
And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the 
vessels  of  meirt/,  which  he  hath  afore  prepared  unto  glory  f — 
diapter  ix.  '20,  22,  23.  O  the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  tht 
wisdom  and  knowledge^  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  hom 
unsearchable  dre  his  jud^mcntSy  and  his  ways  past  fndina 
out?  For  of  him,  ancr  through  him^  and  to  him/are  all 
things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever ;"  chapter  xi.  33— 
36.    Amen. 

Sect.  llL^^ReJlections  on  the  Eternity  of  Punishment  in  Hdl, 

As  we  have  before  drawn-  various  inferences  from  the  nature 
of  those  punishments  that  are  prepared  for  siimcrs  in  the  world 
to  come,  so  there  are  other  inferences  and  terrible  reflections 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  duration  or  perpetuity  of  the  tor* 
ments  of  hell. 

Riflection  I.  ^^  What  unspeakable  anguish  and  torture  doth 
this  one  circumstance  add  to  every  pain  and  sorrow  of  damned 
creatures,  that  it  is  everlastinsf'  and  has  no  end  V^  What  un- 
known twinges  in  the  conscience  doth  this  tliought  give  to  the 
gnawing  of  the  cruel  worm,  viz.  that  it  is  a  worm  that  never  dies  f 
What  inconceivable  force  and  sting  of  torment  does  this  add  to 
the  fire  of  God's  inclK^nation  in  hell,  that  it  is  a  fire  which  shall 
never  be  quenched  '^  When  one  year  of  torment  and  sorrow  ii 
ended,  or  one  thousand  years  arc  come  to  their  period,  the  caa^ 
of  sinners  is  still  much  the  same,  the  vengeance  remains  still  ai 
heavy  as  ever,  and  seems  as  far  off  from  its  end.  This  dreadful 
price,  which  the  justice  of  God  demands  for  tlie  reparation  ol 
our  offences  against  his  law  and  his  authority,  is  a  price  which 
creatures  can  never  pay,  for  it  is  infinite  ;  and  therefore  when  i 
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1^    fiiute  creature  bce^Insi  to  make  payment  thereof  with  his  own  suf« 
^    hijfiPf  these  sutterings  must  be  everlasting^. 

'  m     m,  It  it  evident,  that  one.  wilful  sin  is  sufficient  to  sink  creatures 

^c    ladsr  the  indignation  of  a  God  for  six  thousand  years :     I  call 

'  i    tkaogels  who   sinned  for  witnesses  to  this  truth  :     They  were 

^     ibriDed  in  holinesis  and  in  glory  hc^fore  the  creation  of  this  lower 

^     World,  and  probably  they  sinned  and  fell  before  this  creation  too  ; 

^      and  they  are  yet  imprisoned  ^nd  confined  under  perpetual  chains 

^     cf  darkness,  as  the   word  of  God  tells  us,  and  rescrvtd  to  tver-' 

bating  punishmeiit  at  the  judgvicitt   of  the  great  dat/.     And  if 

fl)ou,  O   sinner,  among   tfie  sons  of  men,  if  thou   diest   in  an 

Uaregenerate,    unholy  and  un))ardoned   state,  the  sins  of   thy 

l^hole  life  are  charged  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  daily  treasuring 

up  wrath  against  the  dni/  of*  wrath ;  Rom.  ii.  5.  and  thou  s/iafi 

9iot  escape  from  this  prison  till  thou  hast  paid  the  utmost  farth^ 

f'ng ;  Mat.  V.  26. 

If  one  sin  deserves  all  this  misery  which  has  been  described, 

^hat  a  dreadful  reckoning  will  the  sins  of  thy  whole  hfecome  to^ 

"Vhen  every  command  of  (rod  which  thou  hast  broken  shall  ap- 

Jpear  aqd  demand  reparation  for  its  injured  liononr  ?  Remember, 

^  sinner,  obstinate  and   rebellious,  remember  thou  hast  to  do 

^tb  a  great  and  dreadful  God,  who  has  all  thy  ^^  iniquities  ever 

^ fore  his  eyes  i^''  Isaiah  Ivi.  5.  lichold  they  are  zvriiten  before 

^ne,  and  1   will  recompeuscy  saith  the  Lord^  thtir  iniquity  into 

their  bosom.     He  is  a  (lod   that  will  never  forget   any  of  thy 

crimes.     Amos  viii.  7.  The  Lord  hath  sicorn  hy  the  excellency  of 

Jacobs  surely  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  tcorks.     Though 

thou  hast  lost  and  forgot  them,  he  will  bring  them  again  into  thy 

conscience  with  a  terrible  remembrance ;  an'l  when  God  comet 

forth  in  a  way  of  vengeance,  every  transgression  and  disobedi" 

ence  shall  receive  a  just  recowpcnce  of  rercard ;  Heb.  ii.  2.  Fen^ 

geance   belong eth  to  me,  sailh   the  Lord;  chapter  x.  30.     He 

that  spared  not  his  oxen  Sony  when  he  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 

us  all ;  Rom.  viii.  25.  will  never  spare  thee  who  art  the  personal 

and  criminal  transgressor.     Internal  recom|>ences  are  due  to  tha 

demands  of  justice,  and  he  will  punisli  till  full  payment  is  made, 

equal  to  the  evil  of  sin,  that  is,  to  all  everlasting, 

II.  *^  What  infinite  and  eternal  concerns  bang  upon  the 
short  and  slender  thread  of  human  life  ?"  An  eternal  heaveti 
or  an  cteri:al  hell  depend  on  our  good  or  ill  behaviour  in  this 
short  and  mortal  state.  While  life  remains  the  sinner's  hope  re- 
mains ;  he  abides  on  the  stage  of  action,  and  this  is  the  state  of 
trial  for  eternity  :  But  as  soon  as  the  thread  of  life  is  broken, 
immediately  ensues  endless  joy  or  endless  sorrow.  What  a  poor 
fleeting  vapour,  what  a  thin  and  frail  bubble  is  this  feeble  and 
uncertain  thing  which  we  call  life  ?  And  yet  what  matters  of 
immensa  importance  depend    tipou  it?     This  present  life   is^ 
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B  prize  put  into  our  hands,  for  it  is  the  only  time  giVoin 
to  obtain  deliverance  and  escape  from  eternal  death  :  life  u 
iiiis  view,  as  mere  a  bubble  and  vapour  as  it  is,  carries  in  it 
somethincf  of  infinite  and  everlasting  moment :  But  alas,  bow 
wretchedly  docs  foolish  and  sinful  mankind  trifle  and  squander  it 
away  amidst  a  thousand  vanities  and  impertinencies,  or  saunter 
it  out  in  sloth  and  laziness,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  impor- 
tant eternity  ttiat  depends  upon  it  i  What  muhitudcs  are  tnere 
that  waste  the  golden  hours  of  grace,  and  the  seasons  of  hope, 
in  procuring  to  themselves,  by  their  own  wilful  iniquities,  a  lengUi 
of  damnation  and  everlasting  despair. 

While  we  dwell   here  in  the  midst  of  the  means  of  merer 
and  salvation,  there  is  hope  that  our  sinful  souls  may  be  healed 
of  that  disease  which  is  breeding  the  ever-gnawing  worm  within 
us.     We  may  prevent  the  fuel  of  divine  wrath  from  kindling  into 
a  flame  which  cannot  be  quenched  :     But  when  once  the  clock  o^ 
Kfe  has  gone  through  its  appointed  spaces,  and  the  last  hour 
strikes,  whether  it  be  three  or  five,  whether  at  twelve  at  noon  or 
at  midnight,  all  hope  is  for  ever  gone  ;  we  are  plunged  into  tba 
regiops  of  death,  despondency  and  darkness,  and   nothing  re^ 
mains  but  the  actual  torture  of  the  worm  of  conscience  to  %oiz^ 
on  us,  and  the  fire  of  divine  anger  actually  breaks  out,  whicl^ 
skall  burn  to  the  lowest  hell.     O  could  we  but  behold  ourselves 
in  tiie  glass  of  wisdom,  while  we  are  yet  standing  upon  the  slip 
nery  edge  of  this  burning  precipice,  and  playing  with   paintec 
bubbles  there,  or  in  warm  pursuit  of  a  flying  shining  feather*^ 
along  the  brink  of  this  burning  torrent,  what  fools  and  raadmeiu- 
should  we  appear  to  be  even  in  our  own  eyes  !  And  yet  we  go^ 
on  to  practise  this  folly,  this  madness,  day  after  day,  in  spite  o 
all  the   warnings  of  God  and  man,  till  at  last  our  foot  slips  in 
.some  dreadful  moment,  and  we  vanish  out  of  the  sight  of  our 
companions,  and  are*  lost  for  ever. 

III.  If  the  miseries  of  hell  are  eternal  '^  how  unreasonable 
a  thing  is  it  ever  to  sufler  the  loss  of  any  possessions  or  joys 
which  are  temporal  and  perishing,  to  come  into  competition  with 
them  r*  Surely  there  is  nothing  that  belongs  to  time  that  should 
tempt  us  to  run  the  rhk  of  the  sorrows  of  eternity,  nor  allure  us 
to  commit  one  sin  ngain&t  God,  which  is  the  fatal  spring  of  such 
Borrows !  Stand  still,  O  sinner,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom.  Do  the  pleasures  of  sense,  or  the  gaieties  of  sight,  or 
the  wealth  or  grandeurs  of  this  life  allure  thee  to  make  thy  way 
boldly  through  any  means  toward  the  possession  of  them,  tbioK 
with  thyself,  is  it  by  offending  this  great  and  dreadful  God  7  And 
wilt  thou  dare  to  take  one  step  towards  these  dangerous  and  de- 
ceitful vanities,  and  rihk  thy  inmiortal  welfare  in  the  pursuit  ? 
What  a  foolish  bargain  wilt  thou  make  to  gain  the  whole  world 
of  stiort-lived  perishing  trifles,  and  to  loie  thy  soul  in  endleu 
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perditiou  ?  Mark  \iii.  36.     Dare  any  of  us  venture  an  eternal 
I     itateof  torment  to  gain  the  flattering  and  delusive  joy  of  a  siiurt 
J  |,l     kor,  or  a  winter's  day  ? 

i^'  What  ^ve  all  the  gratiiirationa  of  flesh  and  sense  ?  What 

r»:  are  all  the  buelling  titles  of  honour  amongst  men  ?  What  are  all 
v:;^  the  treasures  of  this  |jeri>hing  world  ?  How  short  is  their  dura- 
liuii,  and  how  short  is  thy  possession  of  them  ?  All  earthly  feli- 
cities perish  in  the  using,  and  are  no  sooner  enjoyed  but  ar6 
quickly  lost  again,  or  expire  in  the  enjoyment :  But  if  the  ruin 
;^  of  a  soul,  and  a  lost  heaven,  be  the  price  of  thent,  how  mad  ia 
the  purchase,  and  how  wretched  is  the  purchaser? 

r-  IV.  How  patiently  should   we  hear   all  the  labours  and 

i:       fatigues,  the  pains  and  miseries  of  this  mortal  life,  when   we 

have  any  hope  of  our  deliverance  from  the  pains  and  sorrows  of 

i       immortality  r"     As  for  our  maladies  and  sorrows  here  on  earth, 

blessed  he  God  they  are  not  eternal :  There  arc  some  intervals 

to  relieve,  and  there  is  some  period  to  finish  them.     When  we 

ask  a  friend  wlio  is  sick  and  in  pam,  ^^  how  fare  you  ?  I  am  in 

pain  now,  says  he,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  easy  anon  :  I  am  sick 

to-day,  but  1  trust  I  shall  be  in  health  to-morrow."     This  ia  a 

sweet  mitigation  of  the  preseirt  uneasiness,  and  gives  relief  to 

the  patient.     Uut  how  dreadful  and  piercing  would  these  acceuta 

he  if  we  should  hear  our  friend  make  this  answer  to  us,  "  I  aoi 

all  over  in  extreme  pain  and  anguish,  and  I  shall  never,  never 

he  eased  of  it :  I  lie  under  exquisite  torment  of  the  flesh,  and 

liorror  in  my  soul,  and  I  sitaii  for  evcT  feel  this  horror  and  this 

torment."     Such  is  the  case  of  the  damned  sinners  in  hell,  and 

therefore  their  agonies  are  iutolerfible. 

But  if  you  have  any  comfortable  prospect  of  the  pardon  of 
sin,  and  a  well-grounded  hope  of  eternal  salvation  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  by  the  rules  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  all 
the  temporal  toil^  and  plagues  that  can  possibly  stand  between  us 
and  heaven  should  be  despised  and  disregitrded  by  us,  and  we 
should  learn  to  triumph  over  them  with  the  victorious  songs  of 
thank fulnetts  and  praise.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  our  God, 
^Aoiigh  he  has  smitten  us  surelj/y  yet  he  has  not  given  us  over 
do  everlasting  death. 

Let  onr  thoughts  ascend  to  the  heavenly  regions,  and  let  us 
ask  thosff  who  are  arrived  thither  out  of  the  land  of  temptation 
nod  conflict,  out  of  these  tabernacles  of  sin  and  sorrow ;  let  us 
ask  them,  what  gave  them  so  divine  a  courage  and  so  firm  a  pa<b 
lienee  in  the  midst  of  all  thv.'ir  trials?  With  one  voice  they  will 
^  all  make  answer,  it  was  the  view  of  our  deliverance  from  an 
eternal  hell,  and  the  hopes  of  obtaining  salvation  by  Christ 
Jesus  with  eternal  glory ;  it  ia  this  that  supported  us  under  every 
burden,  and  bore  us  on  with  a  spirit  of  faith  and  victory  through 
every  hardship  on  earth.     It  was  for  this  we  laboured,  and  sufr 
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fered,  and  counted  not  life,  nor  any  of  tlie  blesainga  of  H  ipHf 
to  us,  nor  any  of  the  sorrows  of  it  intolerahle;  tliat  we  nUM 
csca|)e  the  everiastins^  sorrows  of  a  future  state,  and  enjoj;,qi8 
blessings  of  life  eternal.  And,  O  maVevery  one  of  ws  be  ikefil^ 
lotcers  of  those  who  through  this  faith  and  patience  have  okaiul 
the  promised  felicity ;  lleb.  vi.  13.  May  we  also  make  our 
way,  by  the  same  motives,  through  the  floods  and  the  fires  of 
affliction  and  distress,  to  reach  this  everlasting  heaYen^  and  to 
escape  everlasting  burnings  ? 

In  order  to  confirm  our  patience,  and  to  animate  our  seil, 
let  us  survey  the  blessed  example  of  St.  Paul^  who  was  re- 
proached, who  was  bufietcd,  who  was  persecuted  with  stones,  sud 
whips,  and  scourges,  and  bore  a  thousand  indignities,  who  wai 
assaulted  with  endless  strokes  of  injury  and  violence,  and  jet 
rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  all  his  suflerings  in  the  view  of  his  eter- 
nal hope.  The  spirit  of  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferingi 
taught  him  to  sing  this  divine  song.  Our  light  ajftictions,  whici 
are  but  for  a  moment,  are  icnrking  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  ttfrnal  weight  of  glory;  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  The  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  zvorthi/  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed;  Rom.  viii.  18.  Nor  arc  they  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  that  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  vengeance, 
from  which  we  are  delivered  by  faith  and  patient  obedience  to 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

V.  "  If  the  miseries  of  hell  are  eternal,  we  can  never  have 
our  deliverance  from  them  n)ade  too  secure."     If  the  danger  of 
any  mischief,  to  which  we  might  be  exposed,  were  but  slight  ^ 
and  the  duration  of  it  short,  there  might  be  possibly  some  excus^ 
for  our  delay  to  escape  it :  But  when  it  is  total  and  irrevocable^ 
ruin  to  which  we  are  liable  every  moment  while  we  continue  in 
state  of  sin,  we  sliould  fly  with  all  the  wings  of  our  souls,  and 
never  be  at  ease  or  quiet  till  we  are  got  without  the  reach  o0 
danger,  aud  settled  in  a  place  of  safety,  or  on  the  rock  of  our^ 
salvation. 

O  could  we  but  perceive  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror 
that  is  contaitied  in  an  eternal  hell,  an  eternal  banishment  from 
the  face  and  favour  of  God,  and  the  eternal  inifiressions  of  his 
anger,  we  should  never  give  ourselves  rest  one  moment,  till  we 
bad  returned  to  God  by  a  sincere  repentance,  and  were  recon- 
ciled to  him  that  made  us  ;  till  we  fled  for  rifuge  to  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  and  to  his  sanctifying  grace,  which  is  the  only  hope  that 
is  set  before  us.  We  should  never  give  ourselves  leave  (o  lie 
down,  or  awake  in  quiet,  while  we  were  destitute  of  a  saving  in- 
terest in  the  salvation  of  Christ,  and  had  attained  to  some  clear 
evidence  of  it,  and  a  well-grounded  hope. 

Have  we  not  sometimes  felt  tlie  worm  of  conscience  begin  to 
gnaw  within  us,  and  to  prey  u}K>n  our  spirits  after  the  coniuiissiua 
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if  tone' sin?  And  shall  we  not  apply  ourseWea  with  all  holy 
ipecA  to  the  divine  physician  who  can  kill  this  gnawing  worm 
within  u«9  and  can  heal  those  sinful  maladies  that  are  breeding 
It?  Haye  we  not  sometimes  felt  the  thrcatr.nings  of  the  wrath  of 
God  in  his  law,  like  a  fire  in  our  bones  ?  Witli  what  infinite  de- 
nre  then,  and  what  restless  vehemence  should  we  fly  to  the  blood 
of  Jesus  our  great  sacrifice,  which  alone  can  quench  the  fiery 
indignation  of  God,  and  prevent  it  from  growing  up  to  an  ever- 
lasting flame ! 

Had  we  upon  our  spirits  such  a  sense  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  in  hell,  as  his  thrcatenings  represent,  we  should  never  be 
satisfied  with  such  cold  doubtful  hopes  of  our  deliverance  from 
tliem,  as  thousands  of  nominal  christians  are  contented  with ; 
but  we  should  make  every  needful  and  critical  enquiry,  whether 
our  repentance  were  sincere,  whether  our  faith  in  Christ  were 
unfeigned,  whether  our  hopes  had  a  solid  foundation  in  the  divine 
•promise  :  We  should  searcli  every  power  of  our  souls,  and  ex- 
amine our  hearts  through  every  corner,  whether  sin  be  mortified 
there,  whether  the  christian  virtues  are  formed  within  us,  and 
the  divine  image  is  begun  to  be  stamped  u|)on  our  minds :  We 
should  be  restless  and  impatient  in  our  inward  searches,  whether 
we  are  made  new  creatures,  whether  we  are  born  of  God  and 
become  his  children,  and  are  secured  by  his  gospel  from  this 
everlasting  ven&^eauce.  The  degree  and  the  infinite  duration  of 
this  misery  should  ap|K>iut  the  proportion  of  our  zeal  and  solici* 
tude  to  escape  it. 

A  man  who  sees  or  feels  his  own  house  on  fire  under  him^ 
does  not  continue  u|>ou  his  bed  of  sloth,  or  sit  amusing  himself 
among  the  ornaments  of  his  chamber,  till  the  flames  have  broke 
through  and  seized  him  :  I]ut  with  huge  outcries  he  seeks  for 
help,  and  flies  in  haste  for  his  life  wheresoever  he  finds  a  way. 
Such  should  be  the  language,  and  such  the  activity  of  sinful 
creatures,  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come ;  and  such  will  be  the 
outcries  of  sinners  when  tiiey  are  thoroughly  awakened  :  Tins 
lauguacre  of  every  place,  and  of  every  hour  will  then  be  awak- 
ened, Hhat  ah'ill  1  do  to  be  saved?  Whither  shall  I  fly  for 
refuge?  O  blessed  Jesus,  receive  me  iuto  thy  protectiou^  and 
be  thou  my  deliverer. 

Give  me  leave  ^J  repeat  this  sort  of  expostulation  with 
lingering  and  delaying  sinners,  or  with  drowsy  and  formal  chris- 
tians. If  you  would  set  yourselves  often  in  the  blaze  of  these 
everlasting  burnings,  you  would  never  satisfy  yourselves  with 
cold  faint  wislies,  such  lazy  endeavours,  such  languid  eflurfs  of 
faith  and  repentance  to  escape  this  fiery  indignation  that  shall 
never  be  quenched  :  Nttr  would  you  content  yourselves  with 
dark  ami  d()ul)tt'ul  evidences  of  your  interest  in  tlie  love  of  God^ 
and   the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus;  but  you   would  be  day  and 
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uiqht  busy  with  your  own  liearttin  tho  ino«t  intiniate^BBdakNAI 
aearcli  after  couvertin^  ^race  aud  living  cliriutianity  :  You>rMri(l 
never  be  at  rest  till  yuii  felttbe  new  nature  uorkiiig;  with  pow^ 
and  bris^bt  evidence  within  you,  that  you  roii^lit  be  ahletotifj 
*^  We  know  there  is  no  condemnation  b<;longs  to  us,  but  that  vrf 
tne  pasted  from  death  unto  li/e.^^ 

Let  ua  ]>rocced  upon  this  subject;  turnin«^  the  discourse  frott 
ourselvi's  to  our  friends,  and  say,  wilh  ivhat  fervour  of  love,  wMi 
what  holy  zeal  and  compassion  should   we  labour  to  save  our 
friemis  and  all  that  are  dear  to  us  from  this  eteAal  destructiun  ? 
What  words  of  iiery  tLTr<»r  slKall  wo  cliu«o  to  awaken  those  who 
slumber,  on  the  edge  of  endless  burniui^s  P  What  language  of 
kind  aud  tender  puiision  sliall  we  chuse  to  reach  their  hearts? 
What  phrs^es  of  lueliiug  pity  to  hasten  their  ^escape  from  tbit 
precipice  of  burning  ruin,  or  to  piiick  them  as  brands  out  oftkt 
/frf  before  it   becomes  nn<|uenchable  ?  Kmrxin^  these  terrors  af 
the  Idirdf  with  what  vehemence  of  seal  shouhl  we  try  to  per* 
suadt  H>fUy  our  fellow- mortals,  that  they  wouki  not  venture  into 
the  midst  of  these  miseries,  and  beseech  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  be  reconciled  to   God  f  This  was  (he  practice,  antl 
these  the  motives  of  tho  great  apostle,  as  he  describes  them  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  chapter  in   his  second  epistle  tu  the 
Corinthians;  verses  11 — 21. 

()  with  what  force  of  ardent  and  active  compassion  slionld 
ministers  preach  both  the  curses  of  the  law,  and  the  grace  of  the 
blessed  gospel,  to  perishing  sinners,  and  make  haste  to  re«aie 
their  souls  from  this  everlasting  vengeance  ?  With  what  wsnn 
and  solicitous  zeal  should  they  lay  iiold  of  those  [H>or  thoughtless 
wretches  who  are  madly  indulging  their  lusts  and  follies,  and 
therehy  preparing  ihcmfelves  to  become  fit  fuel  for  this  eternal 
fire  ?  They  are  foiining  themselves  by  (heir  ini(|uities  Vo  become 
vessels  of  this  everlasting  indignation:  Let  us  seize  them  by 
some  kind  and  constraining  words  of  love,  some  outcries  of  com- 
passion and  fear,  lest  they  rush  into  those  flames  which  will  nevef 
be  (|uenched  :  Perhaps  when  they  are  summoned  away  from  ua 
by  the  sh'oke  of  death,  they  may  leave  us  in  niost  uncomfortable 
sorrows  for  our  neglect,  while  they  are  suitcring  the  long  endless 
punishment  due  to  tlieir  own  iniquities. 

VI.  ''  How  unreasonable  a  thing  i>  \  for  us  ministers,  wlio 
are  charged  and  intrusted  with  the  whole  counsel  of  (iod  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  xhvio  his  eternal  ter- 
rors in  our  sermons,  and  in  our  addresses  to  mortal  creatures  ;** 
4*reatures  who  are  daily  preparing  theniselves  for  them  by  (heif 
sins,  and  are  re>idy  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  thorn  i  Has  not 
our  bk*ssed  »Savionr  made  frecpieut  menlion  of  them  in  his  gos- 
jiel,  and  set  them  in  their  drea<lful  array  beloro  his  hearers  i  Has 
be  nut  expressed  iheiu  in  their  strongest  leruitj  aud  sprvacf  tbeoa 
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intlidr  most  frightful  coloan,  and  set  them  in  ther  full  and  e?er<- 
lufting  exteot,  before  the  sinners  which  attended  his  miAistry  I 
And  did  he  ever  give  any  hint  that  they  should  be  understood  ia 
a  railder  sense  ?  Have  not  the  apostles  followed  their  Lord  in 
the  aaoie  dreadful  display  of  the  sharp  and  ever-during  punish- 
ments of  hell  ?  And  have  they  taught  us  to  qualify  these  terror! 
kj  gentler  interpretations  of  them  ?  And  have  not  such  kind  of 
discourses  been  abundantly  blessed  iu  the  providence  of  God^ 
both  in  ancient  and  later  ages^  to  awaken  and  save  multitudes  of 
(he  souls  of  me#? 

How  many  holy  and  happy  spirits  are  now  rejoicing  befbre 
God,  and  before  the  tlirone  of  his  love,  and  encompassed  with, 
all  the  joys  of  immortality,  who  owe  the  beginnings  of  their  re- 
pentance, and  th^  first  turn  of  their  souls  towards  faith  and  sal- 
Tation  to  such  words  of  terror  as  these?  How  many  of  th» 
aaiots  on  high  have  been  first  awakened  from  their  deadW  aleep 
in  sin  by  the  ministrations  of  this  eternal  Tengeance  of  jGhkl  i 
How  many  have  been  frighted  out  of  their  indolence  at  first  by 
the  discovery  of  tliese  everlasting  horrors  of  conscience  and 
agonies  of  soul  ?  The  dread  of  the  worm  that  never  diev  has 
affrighted  their  consciences  from  a  course  of  sin :  The  fiery  indig- 
nation which  shall  never  be  quenched  has  flashed  in  their  bosoms 
from  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  and  has  set  them  all  over  tremb- 
ling, and  filled  all  their  inward  powers  with  dismay  and  anguish: 
Their  tongue  has  broke  into  loud  and  earnest  enquiries,  IVho 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  eternal  death  ?  How  shall  I  escape 
this  everlabtiog  wrath  to  come  ?  And  the  Spirit  of  God  by  de- 
grees has  led  them  to  Jesus,  and  his  atoning  blood,  his  gospel, 
his  righteousness  and  his  converting  grace,  as  the  only  way  of 
deliverance  and  salvation. 

How  unreasonable  a  thing  is  it  for  ministers  in  their  preach- 
ing to  soften  these  terrors  of  the  Lord,  to  cut  short  these  endless 
liorrors  and  an^ui»li,  and  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  hell  and 
damnation,  since  even  all  that  length  and  eternity  in  which  Christ 
and  his  apostles  preached  these  terrors,  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  reclaim  mankind  from  their  iniquities ;  but  multitudes  of  them, 
in  the  face  of  all  these  thrcateniiigs,  still  persist  in  the  broad  vcny 
to  destruction  and  death  ? 

Can  we  possibly  do  any  honour  to  the  ministry  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  or  is  there  any  real  service  done  to  the  souls  of  men  by 
our  fond  and  vain  reasonings  to  shorten  these  sorrows,  and  put  a 
period  to  these  tiircatened  torments  ?  Will  the  blessed  Jesus, 
when  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  give  us  thanks  for  run* 
Bing  counter  to  the  language  of  his  own  ministry,  and  for  daring 
to  contradict  his  denounced  vengeunce  ? 

By  the  various  expressions  and  representations  of  this  mat* 
tcr  in  scripture,  in  such  solemn  and  dreadful  language,  must  I 
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not  suppose  that  tbe  blessed  God,  and  eur  Lord  Jesus  Christ- 
designed  and  intended  that  mankind  should  believe  the' puns «ili|^ 
punishments  of  hell  ivili  be  eternal  ?  Can  I  then  be  censured  fiir' 
endeavouring  to  establish  and  promote  the  awful  doctrine  wluch' 
both  God  the  Father  and  his  Son  intended  should  be  belietcd| 
and  by  which  they  designed  to  guard  both  the  law  and  tbe  gos- 
pel ?  A  doctrine  which  was  left  on  record  to  deter  sinnen  fnmr 
tbe  paths  of  sin  and  destruction,  and  to  awaken  the  souls  anl 
consciences  of  men  to  rc|)entat»ce  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can  tbow 
teachers  be  approved  of  God  or  good  men,  whose  evident  design 
is  to  lead  the  world  to  disbelieve  this  solemn  and  terrible  wan- 
ing of  the  great  God  ? 

Let  us  proceed  in  these  enqniries,  and  address  ourselves  to 
those  vaicked  and  miserable  creatures,  who  are  actually  suRcring 
this  divine  vengeance.  Let  us  ask  them,  how  ttiey  approve  ol 
this  sort  of  preaching  which  withholds  from  the  eyes  and  eai% 
and  consciences  ol  men,  the  most  dreadful  circumstance  of  tbeicf 
horrors  ?  Will  any  of  the  damned  wretches  of  hell  thank  us  for 
hiding  so  dreadful  a  part  of  these  miseries  from  them  ?  Will 
they  bless  us  for  lessening  the  threatened  curses  and  indignatioa 
of  a  God  ?  *^  No,  says  the  condemned  wretch,  those  preachers 
are  worthy  of  my  curses  and  not  my  thanks,  who  abated  these 
ierrarg  of  the  Lord,  and  shortened  his  threatened  punishment; 
ior  they  persuaded  me  to  hope  there  would  be  an  end  of  mf 
misery,  and  thereby  tempted  me  to  venture  upon  those  sins  whien 
I  should  have  renounced  with  abomination,  had  I  believed  tha 
words  of  God,  and  these  everlasting  torments.  O  cursed  and 
cruel  preachers,  wlio  by  softening  and  curtailing  tbe  sentence  of 
eternal  misery,  gave  a  sort  of  licence  to  my  wickedness,  and 
broke  one  of  the  strongest  bars  that  restrained  me  from  sinning! 
'Tis  by  this  sort  of  flattery  they  paved  my  way  down  to  hell,  and 
have  brought  me  into  this  prison,  this  eternal  anguish  whence' 
tiiere  is  no  release*/' 

Say,  ye  who  preach  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  one  day  be* 
opened  to  let  out  the  prisoners,  ye  who  tell  sinners  there  is  a 
time  of  release  for  them,  say,  do  you  expect  to  frii^ht  them  out 
of  their  sins  by  lessening  their  fear  of  God  and  his  wrath  to 
come  ?  Do  you  hope  to  bring  obstinate  and  impenitent  rebels  to 
a  more  speedy  remorse  for  sin,  and  to  begin  a  life  of  holiness, 
by  persuading  them  that  these  terrors  of  God  shall  have  an  endP 

^  Some  of  tbe  tncientf  htve  calleil  ibose  praach«rt,  who  tbortea  tbe  puM 
Cf  hrU  the  merciful  or  comptMionate  doctors  :  And  Doctor  Thoioat  Burnel  c«lfi 
Ctiote  mercilesBor  uecompttsioDete,  who  preach  the  eternity  of  it  :  But  1  Uiiet 
ii  Will  appear  one  day,  that  thoee  are  truly  the  eompattiooate  wrHen  ni 
|pa«*heri,  who  mosteffectaally  affright  and  prevent  meo  from  sin  aud  damn«tioB  | 
and  uio«e  who  hare  giveo  wicked  meo  hope  of  their  releaM  from  hell,  will  be  ia 
daugftr  of  being  charged  m\\h  smootbiog  iheir  way  to  this  miieryi  by  soreoiog 
Hi«  terrors  of  it.  •.   *" 
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Cin  je  imai^iuG  (hat  such  vain  tidings,  such  sootlnng  flattery 
irJIi  ever  luek  thcni  to  repentance  and  love,  when  all  the  ^raco 
of  tiie  gospel  ininn^K'd  with  (lie  blood  and  tears  of  (he  Sjh  of 
God  will  not  do  it  ?  WouKI  not  this  manner  of  preaching^  rather 
encourage  them  to  run  on  still  in  their  rebellions,  and  make  them 
more  regardle&s  ef  their  highest  interest  ?  Wouhl  it  not  ten)pt 
tbem  (o  give  a  loose  to  tlicir  vilest  inclinations,  and  all  the  fla- 
grant and  abominable  enormities  of  their  own  heart,  when  they 
ihill  be  told  that  these  puniUiments,  which  the  bible  calls  ever- 
luting,  shall  one  day  come  to  an  end  ? 

Besides,  I  believe  it  has  been  observed  in  every  age,  that 
(he  fears  of  this  worm  which  never  dies,  and  this  eternal  fire 
which  shall  never  be  quenched,  have  been  made  abundantly  use- 
iiil  in  the  providence  of  God  to  lay  a  powerful  restraint  on  tha 
unrulv  vices  of  some  sinners,  who  have  never  been  awakened 
lid  drawn  into  saving  penitence,  or  reclaimed  to  a  life  of  sin- 
cere holiness.  And  if  this  restraint  of  this  terror  were  taken 
May,  how  much  more  would  all  iniquity  abound  among  thoso 
*bo  have  no  inward  principle  of  goodness  i  Let  us  proceed  theqi 
to  preach  the  same  terror  whicii  the  blessed  J^esus  thought  not 
onirorthy  of  his  ministry ;  and  may  the  ])rovidence  and  the  grace 
of  Giod  give  success  to  our  labours,  both  for  the  restraining  the 
etlravagant  vices  of  the  wicked,  for  the  saving  conversion  of 
niiiiy  sinners,  and  for  a  guard  and  restraint  to  the  young  and 
wiTering  christiausf. 

Noiwilhstanding  all  the  express  language  of  scripture  on 
iNir  side  of  the  question,  and  all  our  ari^uments  drawn  from  it^ 
fet  there  are  some  of  the  reason ers  and  the  dinputers  of  this 
^rld,  who  will  still  supjiose  that  it  U  more  for  the  honour  of 
Bod,  and  for  the  glory  of  our  bh^sscd  Saviour,  for  ministers  to 
Ivrell  always  upon  the  promises  of  the  new  covenant^  and  tho 

f  The  late  Doctor  Thomat  Burner,  in  his  Latio  treatise  t\f  the  **  gtate  of 
he4ea4,  and  those  who  rise  again,*'  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  eUroii^  of 
Btaic  paaishmeots,  and  shews  who  of  ibe  ancieol  fatbera  seems  to  be  of  the 
ina  opinion  with  him  s  Bui  be  trlU  us,  that  the»e  ancient  fathers,  when  tbejr 
rf«ttd  of  Ihit  subject,  ofteo  gave  the  aanoe  advice  to  others,  which  he  bimaelf 
■vcfja  these  words.  '*  Whatsoever  you  determine  within  yourself  and  in  your 
*n  breast,  concerning  theie  puni^hmeuts,  whether  tbey  are  eternal  or  do,  yet 
OB  Ought  to  use  the  common  doctrine  and  th*;  common  lani^uage  when  you 
rtadi  or  apeak  to  the  people,  esperially  those  of  the  lower  rank,  who  are  ready 
'mnbeadloof  into  vice,  and  are  to  be  restrained  from  evil  only  by  the  fear  of 
leishneat :  Aud  even  among  good  chriMtiaiis  tbern  are  iuf  ints  to  be  nourished 
lib  nUk  ;  nor  is  their  diet  to  be  rashly  cbaoged,  Icil  through  intemperaoce 
Ay  ft  II  into  diteaies. 

Aad  be  adds  in  the  maritin,  <'  Whosoever  shall  trenslatp  ihete  sentinenta 
looar  nntber  loogn^,  1  shall  think  it,  was  done  with  au  evil  design,  aud  to  bad 
irpoee."  So  that  iff  this  were  a  true  dooirioe^  yet  the  learned  auihur  agrees. 
It  aeither  the  holy  vriteri  of  the  bible,  nor  the  fathers,  think  it  proper  that 
I  balk  off  the  people  thould  know  it.  But  if  it  should  not  be  translated,  i 
■U  aeky  why  did  the  author  write  it  and  leave  it  to  be  publi»hed  >  Did  he  sup' 
•eailiaen  aod  boys,  who  underitooU  Laiioi  i-j  be  sufficieuUy  guatded  egaiuat 
t  abwa  uf  inch  tn  opioiuu  ? 
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riches  of  tlio  s^race  of  Christ,  and  the  overflowing  measures  sf 
the  love  of  God,  in  order  to  save  sinful  men.  ^*  Surely«  sb| 
they,  preachers  have  tried  lone  enough  what  the  words  of  tense 
will  do ;  let  us  now  allure  sinful  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God  Iky 
a  ministry  of  universal  love  and  grace ;  and  let  us  see  vfbeduc 
the  boundless  compassions  of  a  God,  in  putting  a  final  period  to 
the  miseries  of  his  guilty  creatures  after  a  certain  number  of  yesn, 
vrill  not  draw  sinners  with  a  sweeter  violence  to  the  love  snd 
obedience  of  their  Maker,  than  all  this  doctrine  of  severity  snd 
terror.*'     In  the  first  place  I  answer, 

I.  That  surely  Jesus  himself,  who  is  the  prime  minister  d 
lus  Father's  kingdom,  and  the  divinest  messenger  of  his  love, 
knew  better  than  we  do  how  to  pay  the  highest  honour  to  his  hes- 
Tenly  Father,  and  to  display  his  own  grace.  Surely  he  vras  wdl 
mcquaioted  with  the  best  way  to  begin  with  sinners  in  order  lo 
their  reconciliation  to  God,  and  knew  also  the  most  effectual  afs* 
Hues  to  the  consciences  of  sinful  creatures,  incomparably  beyod 
what  any  of  us  can  pretend  to.  Had  he  not  as  tender  a  sense  d 
the  honour  of  his  Father's  mercy,  as  warm  a  zeal  for  the  glory  ol 
his  own  grace  and  the  gospel,  and  as  wise  and  melting  a  com- 
passion tor  the  souk  of  men  as  the  best  of  us  can  boast  of?  And 

at  be  thought  it  proper  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  own,  asd 
is  apostler  ministrations  of  grace,  in  this  language  of  terror 
in  these  threatenings  of  eternal  punishment.  And  in  the  courv 
of  his  providence  throughout  all  ages  he  has,  in  some  measure 
made  Uiis  doctrine  successful  to  recover  souls  from  the  snares  c 
the  devil,  and  to  enlarge  his  owu  heavenly  kingdom.  •  But 
answer  further^ 

II.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  tempers  of  men  are  varioui 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  may  bo  of  so  ingenuous  and  refine^ 
a  disposition,  that  tlic  words  of  love  and  grace,  without  any  ter 
ror,  might  reach  their  hearts,  and  through  the  influences  of  hes 
ven,  touch  them  •effectually :  But  as  for  the  bulk  of  mankinc 
while  they  continue  in  their  sins,  daily  experience  convinceth  w 
that  they  arc  best  awakened  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  by 
representation  of  the  gnawing  worm  which  never  dies,  and  th 
fire  which  shall  not  be  quenched.  I  never  knew  but  one  perso 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  ministry  who  acknowledged  that  th 
first  motions  of  religion  in  his  own  heart  aroBc  from  a  sense  c 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  that  he  was  j^ently  and  sweetly  led  a 
first  to  this  encj^uiry,  What  sltall  I  render  to  the  Lord  who  hatt 
dealt  $0  botaitijully  with  me  ?  Ps.  cxvi.  13.  But  I  think  all  be 
aides,  who  have  come  within  my  notice,  have  ratlier  been  firs 
awakened  by  the  passion  of  fear  \o  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come 

If  iherefore  we  will  practise  according  to  the  example  o 
Jesus,  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  prophet  of  his  church,  and 
his  holy  apostles,  and  the  best  of  preachers  in  all  ages  who  bavi 
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nd  him  ]  if  we  would  ahtj  ttia  diotttM  of  loaf  eSparieBea^ 
Dqr  be«  obiervationt  od  the  method*  of  ooaf  artiif  gmp*  I  . 
( we  mnat  prooeed  to  deoooBoe  tbeoe  etenwl  •■ffon  4  A* 
I  egtuut  the  trsDigreMan  of  bia  Inr  ud  the.  doMMn  of  Uk 
d,'  TluBBeemato  be-tbeappoioted  tnd  noitenotaitlviiif! 
iie  Ihor  oonKieiieei  to  teek  »  deliTenuwe  fron  the  tmnm 
ifllsw,  which  otrry  in  them  eTerlMtingpindibDiMit.  TWlk 
ifri  to  be  the  first  iprinff  of  rdigloB.  id  Hnftll  aiefl,  tmt  Mm 
motive  to  reoeive  the  glwilidiBga  of  Hlv^iooWhMi  an  die* 
id  in  the  New  Teafuneiit.  Tut  apnra  od  their  passions  to  j 
le  tbe  vengMDce  (rf  Qod^  by  iyiqg  to  his  gospel,  where 
>b  rich  and  abandant  sraoe  to  anooanige  (lie  Cope  of  rebel- 
cmtiiret  in  tbdr  retnnM  to  CM  by  Jesus  Cliriot,  the 
Mr.  To  JeHii,  who  ii  tbe  urAil  me^atnger  of  hia  Father's 
n,  and  the  prime  niniiter  ftf  U»  lovo^  he  glor>  and  honour 

!i?)/;'I  «  i;  V. -iiiooyif  ■    > 
:'?■  J."'"  hn£"*:iBiji,flwi:  .  * 
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TO  SIR  JOHN  HARTOPP,  BART. 


Chi, 
IT  b  it  dM  pnUic  tboald  receive  througb  your  bandi,  wlwt 
mginally  for  the  ewlitance  of  your  younger  studies,  and  ims  llien  pretMi- 
edtoyoa. 

It  .was  by  the  repeated  importunities  of  our  turned  friend  Mr.  Joba 
Eames,  that  I  was  persuaded  to  revise  the  Rudiments  •/  Loffie,  and  wheal 
had  once  snfrcre<t  m^-self  to  be^in  the  H(»rk,  1  wus  drawn  still  onward,  iir 
beyond  my  first  design,  even  to  the  neglect,  or  too  long  delay,  of  other  pres* 
tmg  snd  important  demands  that  were  upon  me. 

Jt  has  been  my  endeavour  to  form  every  part  of  this  Treatise  both  for  tha 
instruction  of  students,  to  open  their  way  into  the  sciences,  aud  for  the  mora 
eactensive  and  general  senrice  of  mankind,  that  the  Gentleman  and  the  Ckrit' 
titm  might  ftnd  their  account  in  the  perusal,  as  well  as  the  Scholar.  I  have 
therefore  collected  and  proposed  the  chief  principles  aud  rules  of  rig^bt  jodg*. 
nent  in  matters  of  common  and  sacred  importance,  aud  pointed  out  our  most 
IVequent  mistakes  and  prejudices  in  the  concerns  of  life  and  religion,  that  we 
nught  better  guard  against  the  springs  of  error,  guilt  aud  sorrow,  which  sur- 
round us  in  our  state  of  mortality. 

You  know,  Sir,  the  great  design  of  this  noble  science  is  to  rescue  our 
reasoning  powers  from  their  unhappy  slavery  and  darkness ;  aud  thus,  with 
all  due  submission  and  deference,  it  ofTors  an  bumble  assistance  to  divine  reve< 
lation.  Its  chief  business  is  to  lelieve  the  natural  weakenesses  of  the  mind, 
by  some  better  efforts  of  nature  :  It  is  to  diffuse  a  light  over  the  understand- 
ing  in  our  en<|uirie8  after  truth,  and  not  to  furnish  the  tongue  with  debate  and 
controversy.  True  Lo^/ic  is  not  that  noisy  thing  that  deals  all  in  dispute  and 
wrangling,  to  which  former  ages  had  debased  and  confined  it ;  yet  lU  disci- 
ples must  ucknowledsfe  also,  that  they  are  taught  to  viudicate/md  defend  tha 
Snith,  as  well  as  to  search  it  out.  True  Logic  ddth  not  require  a  long  detail 
of  hard  words  to  amuse  mankind,  and  to  puff  up  the  mind  with  empty 
sounds  and  a  pride  of  false  learning ;  yet  some  distinctions  and  terms  of  ait 
are  necessary  to  range  every  idea  in  its  proper  class,  aud  to  keep  our  thongbis 
from  confusion.  The  world  is  now  grown  so  wise,  as  not  to  suffer  this  valua- 
ble art  to  be  engrossed  by  the  schools.  In  so  polite  and  knowing  an  agi^ 
erery  «ium  ofreoioti  will  covet  some  acquaintance  with  Logics  since  it  reodJeri 
its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and  virtue^  and  to  the  afllairs  of  common  life^  as 
well  as  to  the  sciences. 

I  will  not  presume,  <S'iV,  that  this  little  Book  is  improved  since  its  first 
composure  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  of  your  manly  age.  But  when 
you  shall  please  to  review  it  in  your  retired  hours,  perhaps  you  may  refresh 
your  own  memory  in  some  of  the  early  parts  of  learning.  And  If  you  find 
all  the  additional  Hemarks  and  Rules  made  so  familiar  to  you  already  by  your 
own  observation,  that  there  is  nothing  new  among  them,  it  will  be  no  un- 
pWiojf  rdlM»!»o  tb.t  Tou  have  «»  f«  .nticii«M  the  pre«»t  ^u4 

labour  of, 

Sit, 

Your  most  faithful 

And  obedient  Servant, 

I.  WATTO. 
I.Qadsq,  Aug.  24,  1724. 
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[/  is  the  ar(  of  using*  Reason*  well  in  onr  enquiries  after  tralh, 
uinunicntion  of  it  to  others, 

i*  is  the  priory  of  haman  nature,  and  one  of  the  chief  emi- 
reby  we  are  raised  above  our  fellow- creatures,  tlie  brutes,  in 
vorld. 

,  as  to  the  power  and  principles  of  it,  is  the  common  fj^ifl  of 
len  ;  though  all  are  not  favoured  with  it  by  nature  in  an  equal  4e- 
le  acquired  im}frovement8  of  it  in  different  men,  make  a  much 
nction  between  thcni  than  nature  had  made.  I  could  even  venture 
the  **  improvement  of  rtason*'  hath  raised  the  learned  and  the 
the  European  world,  almost  as  much  above  the  Hottentots,  and 
PS  of  Africa,  as  those  savag^es  are  by  nature  superior  to  the  birda, 
and  the  fishes. 

e  design  of  Logic  is  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  onr  reason,  or  in« 
wers,  and  the  improvement  of  them  in  ourselves  and  others:  thia 

necessary  in  order  to  attain  any  competent  knowled^^  in  the 
the  affairs  of  learningf,  but  to  govern  both  the  greater  and  the 
ons  of  life.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  our  reason  by  wliirh  we  are 
ed  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  as  well  as  truth  from  falsehood  : 
•se  are  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  whether  we  regard  this 
ife  to  come. 

rsuit  and  acquisition  of  tmth  is  of  infinite  concernment  to  man- 
3by  we    become   acquainted    with  the  nature  of  things  both  is 

earth,  and  their  various  relations  to  each  other.     It  is  by  this 
iacover  our  duty  to  God  and  our  lellow-creatures:  by  this  we  ar* 
nowledge  of  *'  natural  religion,"  and  learn  to  confirm  onr  faith  m 
elation,"  as  well  as  to  undemtnnd  wbatisreveiileil.  Onr  wisdom, 
nd  piety,    our    present  conduct  and  oar  future  hope,  are  M 
y  the  use  of  our  rational  powera  in  the  search  af^er  truth, 
ire  several  things  that  make  it  very  necessary  thai  onr  reetoii 
some  assistance  in  the  exercise  or  use  of  it. 
St  is,  the  depth  and  difficulty  of  many  fmiAf,  and  the  weaknea 
m  to  ieefat'  into  things  ai  tmce,  and  penetrate  to  th»  bottom  of 
as  a  saying  among  the  ancients,  Veritas  in  puteo^  **  Truth  lies  in 
id,  to  carry  on  tbii>  metaphor,  wc  may  very  justly  say,  that  I/^ie 
ere,  supply  u$  with  steps  whereby  we  may  go  down  to  reach  \\m 
i  frames  the  links  of  a  chain,  whereby  we  may  draw  the  water  qp 
ttom.    Thus,  by  the  means  of  many  reasonings  well  GoiHiectt4 
hilosophers  in  our  age  have  drawn  a  thousand  truths  out  of  the 
U-knesR,  which  our  fathers  were  utterly  unacquainted  with, 
r  thing  that  makes  it  neccKsary  for  our  reason  to  have  some  aaaiil- 

vord  *<  reMoD"  in  tbii  place  it  not  confined  to  the  Bare  facelty  cf 
If  iDf«r.-ip|;  goc  ibiog  from  auoiber|  bui  includes  all  tba  iiitella€iea| 
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ance  qiffn  it,  is  the  disguise  and  false  colours  in  which  many  things appor 
to  us  in  this  present  imperiect  state.  There  are  a  thousand  things  whidiifi 
Bot  in  reality  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  that  both  in  the  natural  and  theai- 
ral  worM:  ao^tbesun  ap^ieara  to  be  fiat  a^  a  pla(e  of  ailTcrf  andtilalBB 
than  twelve  inches  in  diameter  :  the  moon  appears  to  be  as  W^  •■  thtlHi 
and  the  rainbow  appears  to  be  a  lar^e  8iil>8tanlial  arrh  in  the  sky ;  all  vImIi 
an'e  in  reality  j^oss- falsehoods.  ^So  knavery  puts  on  the  iace  of  jnstkr, 
l^pocrisy  and  sufrcrstirion  wear  the  vizard  of  piety,  dcci^it  and  evil  are  often 
clothe^l  in  the  shapes  aud  appearances  of  truth  and  goodness.  Now  Jj*^ 
helps  to  strip  oflT  tlie  outvrard  disguise  of  things,  and  to  behold  tbcm,  iaA 
judge  of  them  in  their  own  nature. 

Inhere  is  yet  a  further  proof  that  onr  intellectual  or  rational /yoMwnieflA 
•nine  assistance,  and  that  is,  because  they  are  ao  frail  and  fallible  in  the  pre- 
sent state  ;  we  are  imposed  upon  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  ;  we  are  deceived 
by  our  senses,  by  our  imaginations,  by  our  passions  and  appetites,  by  the 
authority  of  men,  by  education  and  custom,  &c.  and  we  are  led  into  hitfuai 
errors,  by  judging  according  to  these  false  and  flattering  principles,  nibff 
than  according  to  the  nature  of  things.    Something  of  this  frailty  is  swing 
to  our  very  constitution,  man  being  compounded  of  flesh  and  spirit ;  some* 
thing  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state,  and  our  growing  up  by  small  degrees 
to  manhood,  so  that  we  form  a  thousand  judgments  before  our  reason  is  ma- 
ture.    But  there  is  still  more  of  it  owing  to  our  original  defection  from  Gsd^ 
aud  the  tbolish  and  evil  dispositions  that  are  found  in  fallen  man  :  so  tlMit4NM 
great  part  of  the  design  of  Logic  is  to  guard  us  against  the  delusive  infloenoea 
of  our  meaner  powers,  to  cure  the  mistakes  of  immature  judgment,  aodts 
raise  us  m  some  measure  from  the  ruins  of  our  fall. 

It  is  evident  enough  from  all  these  things,  that  our  reason  needs  the  ss- 
sistance  of  art  in  our  enquiries  afler  truth  or  duty ;  and  without  some  skill  and 
diligence  in  forming  our  judgments  aright,  we  shall  be  led  into  frequent  mis- 
takes, both  in  matters  of  science  and  in  matters  of  preetice^  and  some  of  tbess 
mistakes  may  prove  fatal  too. 

The  itrt  of  lAfgic,  even  at  it  assists  us  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  leads  us  on  toward  virtue  and  happiness :  for  all  our  speculative  ac- 
quaintance with  things  should  be  made  subservient  to  our  better  conduct  in  the 
civil  and  religious  life.  This  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  specntatioas ; 
and  a  wise  man  will  use  them  chiefly  for  this  better  purpose. 

All  the  good  judgment  and  prudence  that  any  man  exerts  in  bis  eoaiiDon 
concerns  of  life,  without  the  advantage  of  learning,  is  called  natural  logic : 
and  it  is  but  a  higher  advancement,  and  a  farther  assistance  of  our  rat^nal 
puwers,  that  isdesijrued  by  and  expected  from  this  artificial  Logic 

In  oi-der  to  aUnin  this,  we  must  enquire  what  are  the  jyrtnct^M/  openMem$ 
of  the  mindy  whii'li  are  put  forth  in  the  exercise  of  our  reason  ;  and  we  sbaH 
tinil  them  to  be  these  four,  namely,  perception,  judgment^  aryumeniiOmm^ 
and  ditposition. 

Now  the  eri  of  Logic  is  composed  of  tho%e  observations  and  rules,  wbich 
men  have  maile  about  these  four  operations  of  the  mind,  perception^  j^^" 
meiit,  reaxoHhiff,  and  disposilion,  in  order  to  assist  and  improve  them. 

L  Perceptions  concept ion^  or  <r^>;>reAennoa,  is  the  mere  simple  contem- 
plation f)f  thin:>'s  oftcred  to  onr  minds,  without  affirming  or  denying  any 
thing  coneeriiint^  them.  So  we  conceive  or  think  of  a  horse,  a  tree,  high. 
suit^i  iilow,  animuljliiuc,  motion,  matter,  mind,  life,  death,  Sec*  .The  y^ria 
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■oder  which  tbese  things  appear  to  tha  mind,  or  the  resalt  of  oar  conception  or 
ifprebeDtion  is  called  an  idea, 

II.  Judgment  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  join  two  or 
nore  ideas  together  by  one  afBrmation  or  negation  ;  that  is,  we  either  affirm 
ardeny  this  to  be  that.  So  this  tree  i«  high  (  that  horse  is  not  swift ;  the  uiind 
«f  man  is  a  thinking  being  ;  mere  matter  has  no  thought  belonging  to^t ;  <jud 
kJDst;  good  men  are  often  miserable  in  this  world;  a  righteous  guv(*mor 
•ill  make  a  difference  betwixt  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  which  sentences  are  tka 
cflectof  judgment,  and  are  called  propositiong, 

^  III.  Argumentation  or  reasaumg  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  whereby 
«e  infer  one  thing,  that  is,  one  proposition,  from  two  or  more  propositions 
pemised.  Or  it  is  the  drawing  a  conclusion,  which  before  was  either  unknown 
or  dark,  or  doubtful,  from  some  propositions  which  are  mnre  known  and  evi- 
deat.  Ho  when  we  have  judged  that  matter  cannot  thiuk^  we  then  infer  and 
COBclttde,  that  therefore  the  mind  of  man  is  not  matter. 

So  we  jndge  that  ajiat  governommUimdhe  a  difference  heiioeen  the  tiil 
OMi  the  pood ;  we  judge  also  that  God  is  a  juH  governor ;  and  from  thentse 
»a  concluile,  that  God  will  make  a  difference  between  the  evil  etmd  the 
good, 

.  This  argumentation  may  be  carried  on  farther,  thus,  *^  God  will  one  time 
or  another  make  a  diflfereuce  lietwen  the  good  and  the  evil ;"  but  **  there  » 
little  or  no  difference  made  in  this  world  ;"  therefore  "  there  mast  he  another 
vorhl  wherein  this  difference  shall  be  made." 

These  inferences  or  conclusions  are  the  effects  of  reasoning,  and  the  three 
mpositiona  taken  all  together  are  called  a  syllogism  or  argnmcHt. 

IV.  Disposition  is  that  Aprration  of  the  mind,  whereby  we  put  the  ideas, 
nropositions  and  arguments,  which  we  have  formed  concerning  one  su!»jrrt, 
(ito  such  an  order  as  is  fittest  In  ^B.\n  the  clearest  knowledge  of  it,  to  retain  it 
imccst,  and  to  explain  it  to  others  in  the  best  manner  :  Or,  in  short,  it  is  the 
sn^^ing  of  our  tbonghts  in  such  onlcr,  as  is  best  for  our  own  and  others  c<>n- 
pptioii  and  memory.  The  cflt'ct  of  this  operation  is  called  method.  This 
ery  description  of  the  four  operations  of  the  mind  and  their  effects,  in  this 
fder,  i<:  an  instanro  or  example  of  method. 

'  Now  as  the  art  of  Logic  assists  our  coneaptlons,  to  it  g^ves  us  a  large  and 
vmprehensive  view  of  thf:  subjects  vre  enquire  into,  as  well  ss  a  rlcur  and 
listlnct  knowledge  of  them.  As  it  regulates  OQTJMdgment  and  our  reasonings 
o  it  secures  us  froiu  mistaken,  and  gives  us  a  true  and  certain  knoii  Inl^fe  of 
bings;  and  as  it  furnishes  um  w\i\\  met/tod^  so  it  makes  our  knnwledjjfoof 
liUigs  both  caty  and  regular ,  and  sTu^rds  our  thoughts  from  confusion. 

LfKric  is  divided  into  four  parts,  according  to  these  four  operations  of  (be 
naml,  which  it  dii*erts,  and  thcrct'oic  we  shall  treat  of  it  in  this  order. 
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THE    FIRST    PART. 


Of  Perception  Mnd  Ideas. 


T 


E  firftt  part  of  Ia^c  contains  obaerTations  and  precepii 
•bout  the  first  operation  of  the  mindi  perception  or  conceptual.: 
and  since  all  our  knowledge,  ^ow  wide  and  large  soever  it 
grows,  is  founded  upon  our  conceptions  and  ideas,  here  we  shsl 
consider, 

1-  The  general  nature  of  them. 

S.  The  objects  of  curconcepiionj  or  the  archetypa  or 
patterns  of  these  ideas, 

3.  The  several  divisions  of  them. 

4.  The  words  and  terms  whereby  our  ideas  are  e^^nssoL 

5.  General  directions  about  our  ideas. 

0.  Special  rules  to  direct  our  conceptions^ 


: 


CHAPTER  1.-0/  the  Nature  of  Ideas. 

FIRST,  the  nature  of  conception  or  perception^  shall  joit 
be  roentioned,  though  this  may  seem  to  belong  to  another  scteoei^ 
rather  than  Logic. 

Perception  is  that  act  of  the  mind  (or,  as  some  phQpsopliers 
call  it,  rather  a  passion  or  impression)  whereby  the  mioo  be- 
comes conscious  of  any  thing.  As  when  I  feel  hunger^  thirtl^ 
or  cold,  or  heat ;  when  I  see  a  h(Hrse,  a  tree,  or  a  man ;  wbcB  I 
hear  a  human  voice,  or  thunder,  I  am  conscious  of  these  tlnBga  ; 
this  is  called  perception.  If  1  study,  meditate,  wish,  or  fear,  I 
am  conscious  of  these  inward  acts  also,  and  my  miod  peiccivap 
its  own  thoughts,  wishers,  fears,  ^c. 

An  idea  is  generally  defined  a  representation  of  a  tkhg  m 
tie  mind ;  it  is  a  representation  of  something  that  we  have  aen, 
felt,  heard,  &c.  or  been  conscion^^  ul'.  Tiiat  notion  or  fbria  ef 
a  horse,  a  tree,  or  a  man,  which  is  in  the  mind  is  called  the  iehss 
iff  a  AorsCj  a  tree,  or  a  wan. 
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That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  colour,  thous^iit,  to 
\  1riri^  or  fear,  which  is  in  the  mindi  is  called  the  idea  of  hunger^ 
I     €M^  uundf  wishf  &c. 

It  is  not  the  outward  object,  or  thing  which  is  perceived, 
aunely,  the  horse,  the  man,  Kc,  nor  is  it  the  Tery  perception 
or  wDse  and  feeling,  namely,  of  hunger,  or  cohl,  S^c.  which  is 
Cilled  the  idea ;  but  it  is  the  thinff  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  btf 
Vffy  of  conception,  or  representation  tliat  is  proj)f*rly  called  tlM 
Uea^  whether  the  object  be  present  or  absent. 

As  a  horse,  a  man,  a  tree,  are  the  outward  objects  of  our 

perception,  and  the  outward  archetypes  or  patterns  of  our  ideas  ; 

•0  our  sensations  of  hunger,  cold,  &c.  are  also  inward  arche« 

tjpes^  or  patterns  of  our  ideas  :  but  the  notions  or  ]Mctures  of 

mse  things,  as  they  are  considered,  or  conceived  in  the  mind, 

lire  precisely  the  ideat  that  we  have  to  do  with  in  Logic.    To 

aer  a  horscj  or  to  feel  cold,  is  one  thing ;  to  think  of,  and  coa« 

terse  about  a  huz/j,  a  horse^  hunger ^  or  cold^  is  another. 

Among  all  these  ideas^  such  as  represent  bodies^  are  gcne« 
rally  called  images^  especially  if  the  idea  of  shape  be  included. 
Those  inward  representations  which  we  have  of  spirit^  thought^ 
lave,  hatred,  cause,  effect,  &c.  are  more  pare  and  mental  ideat, 
belonging  more  especially  to  the  mind,  and  carry  nothing  of 
riiape  or  sense  in  them.-^— But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  origin  and  distinction  of  ideas  in  the 
third  chapter.  1  proceed  therefore  now  to  consider  the  objects  of 
our  ideas. 


CHAP.  11.— Cy  the  Objects  of  Perception. 
Sect.  I. — Of  being  in  general. 

THE  object  of  perception  is  that  which  is  represented  in 
the  idea,  that  which  is  the  archetype  or  pattern,  according  to 
which  the  idea  is  formed  :  and  i\\u%  judgments,  propositions,  rea* 
sons,  and  long  discourses,  may  all  become  the  objects  of  percep- 
tion ;  but  in  tliis  place  we  speak  chiefly  of  the  first  and  more 
iimple  objects  of  it,  before  they  arc  joined  and  formed  into  pro* 
positions  or  discourses. 

Every  object  of  our  idea  is  called  a  theme,  whether  it  be 
A  being  or  not-being,  for  not-being  may  be  proposed  to  our 
thoughts,  as  well  as  that  which  has  a  real  bein^.  But  let  us  first 
treat  of  beings,  and  that  in  the  largest  extent  of  the  word. 

A  being  is  considered  as  possible,  or  as  actual. 

When  it  is  considered  as  possible,   it  is  said  to  have  an 
essence  or  nature ;  such   were  all  things  bejore  their  creation : 
when  it  is  considered  as  actual,  then  it  is  said  to  have  existence 
also ;  such  are  all  things  which  are  created,  and  God  himself 
the  Creator. 


9M  toeic:  OS,  the  hi^ht  tse  of  reaso!^. 

Essence  tbcrefore  is  but  tlie  very  nature  of  any  beiif  Ivli^ 
thcfr  if  be  actually  existing  or  no.  A  t^se  in  winter  bia  an  easena^-; . 
m  summer  it  has  existence  also.  .  ,  , 

Hotej  There  is  but  one  being*  Khich  includes  eriVeif^  id  tha 
very  essence  of  it,  and  that  Is  God;  who  therefore  actually  existi 
by  natural  and  eternal  necessity  :  but  i\xe  actual  existence  o{  ef0^ 
creature  is  very  distinct  from  its  essence,  for  it  may  be,  or  vsgf 
fiot  be,  as  God  pleases. 

jigaifii  Every  being  is  considered  either  as  subsisting  in  anii*  < 
by  itself,  and  then  it  it  called  a  substance ;  or  it  subsists  in  aa^ 
by  another,  and  then  it  is  called  a  mode  or  manner  of  bang. 
Uiough  few  writers  allow  mode  to  be  called  a  being  in  the  same 
]>ef feet  sense  as  a  substance  is ;  and  sotne  modes  have  evidently 
more  of  real  entity  or  being  than  others,  as  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  them.  These  things  will  furnish  us  with  matter 
foif  larger  discourse  in  the  following  sections. 

Sect.  II. — Of  Substances  and   their  various  Kinds. 

A  Substance  is  a  being  which  can  subsist  by  itself  withoat 
dependance  upon  any  other  created  being.  The  notion  of  sub^ 
sisting  by  itself  gives  occasion  to  logicians  to  call  it  a  subsianei. 
So  a  koj^fe,  a  honse^  tcood^  stone,  water,  Jire^  a  spirit^  a  bod^,  ■ 
an  angely  are  called  substances,  because  they  depend  on  nothing 
bot  God  for  their  existence. 

It  has  been  usual  also  in  the  description  of  substance  to  add, 
it  IS  that  which  is  the  subject  of  modes  or  accidents;  u  body  is 
the  substance  or  subject,  its  shape  is  the  mode. 

But  lest  we  be  led  into  mistakes,  let  us  here  take  notice, 
that  when  a  substance  is  said  to  subsist  without  dependance  iipon 
another  created  being,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  it  cannot  be  an- 
Dihilattd,  or  utterly  destroyed  and  reduced  to  nothing,  by  any 
I>tiwer  inferior  to  that  of  our  Creator ;  though  its  present  parti- 
calar  form,  nature  and  properties  may  be  altered  and  destroyed 
by  many  inferior  causes ;  a  horse  may  die  and  turn  to  dust ; 
wood  may  be  turned  iniojre,  smoke,  and  ashes :  si  house  into 
riibbisb,  and  water  into  ice  or  vapour ;  but  the  substance  or  mat* 
ter  of  which  they  are  made  still  remains,  though  the  forms  and 
shapes  of  it  are  altered.  A  bodi/  may  cease  to  be  a  house,  or  a 
hbrse,  but  it  is  a  body  still ;  and  in  this  sense  it  dejienda  only 
upon  God  for  its  existence. 

Among  substances  some  are  thinking  or  conscious  beings^ 
or  have  a  power  of  thought,  such  as  tlie  mind  of  man,  God, 
angels.  Some  are  extended  and  solid,  or  impenetrable  ;  thfft  is, 
tUey  have  dimensions  of  length,  breadth  and  depth,  and  have 
aho  a  power  of  resistance,  or  exclude  every  thing  of  the  same 
)i;ind  from  being  in  the  same  place.  This  is  the  proper  character 
of'  matter  or  body. 

As  for  the  idea  of  space,  whether  it  be  void  or  Jail,  that  is^ 
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f  inn  or  a  plenum,  whether  it  be  iDtcrftpersed  among  all 
I,  or  may  be  supposed  to  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  tbo 
on,  it  is  an  ari^ument  too  long  and  too  hard  to  be  disputed 
I  place  what  the  nature  of  it  is  :  it  has  been  much  debated 
ler  it  be  a  real  substance^  or  a  mere  conception^  of  the  miod» 
ler  it  be  the  immensity  of  the  divine  nature,  or  the  mere 
■  of  co-existent  beings,  whether  i(  be  the  manner  of  our  con* 
m  of  the  distances  of  bodies,  or  a  mere  nothing.  There- 
l  drop  tlie  mention  of  it  here,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
sssay  among  the  Philosophical  Essays,  by  /.  IV.  published  . 

Now,  if  we  seclude  space  out  of  our  consideration,  there  will 
in  but  two  sorts  of  substances  in  the  world,  that  is,  matter 
nind ;  or,  as  we  otherwise  call  tliem,  body  and  spirit  ;  at 
we  have  no  ideas  of  any  other  substances  but  these  *• 

B(!C«uie  meo  have  difpereot  ideal  and  notioni  of  tubatance,  I  thoaght  it 
)per  entirely  to  omit  &11  accounia  uf  them,  aud  ibcrefore  have  ihrowD  theoft 
ic  margio. 

a  pbiloaophers  luppoie  that  our  arquainiancc  with  matter  or  mind  reaches 
Liirr  thau  ib<f  mrre  pnpcrtiet  of  them,  and  that  there  is  a  lortof  uokoova 

»hicb  it  the  lubntaoce  or  the  subject  by  which  the«e  properties  of  solid 
ioo  and  of  copiiatioo  are  supported,  aud  io  which  these  properties  inhere 
It.  Butpcrhapi  this  ouiion  rites  only  from  our  turning  the  loere  abstract^ 
ogioal  notion  i.f  suhstance  or  self-subsisting  into  the  notion  of  a  distiacfc 
4  or  natural  being  wiihout  any  necessity.  Solid  extension  teefut  to  me  to  be 
ry  substance  of  raatterg  or  of  all  bodies  ;  and  a  power  of  thiaking,  which 
lys  in  act,  seems  to  be  the  very  substance  of  all  spirits  ;  for  God  bimtelf 
Dtelligf  Mt,  almighty  power  ;  nor  is  there  any  need  to  seek  for  any  other 
and  nnknowD  being,  or  abstracted  substance  entirely  diktioct  from  ibesCp 
ler  to  tupport  the  teveral  modei  or  properties  of  matter  or  mind,  for 
wo  ideas  are  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ;  therefore  I  rather  think  these  ai« 
xet. 

,  mutt  be  confett  when  we  say,  spirit  is  a  thinking  substtnce,  and  matter 
xtended  solid  tubitaoce,  we  are  sometimes  ready  to  imagine  that  extetuhm 
Udity  are  but  mere  modes  and  ptt^erties  of  a  certain  subitance  or  aabjeci 

supports  them,  and  which  we  call  bodif  ;  and  that  a  power  of  thinking  it 
mere  mode  and  property  of  some  unknown  substance  or  subject  which  sup- 
it,  and  which  we  call  spirit :  but  I  rsther  take  this  to  be  a  mere  miat«ke« 
we  arel^d4nto  by  the  grammatical  form  and  use  of  words  j  and  perhaps 
|ical  w*y  of  thinking  by  subs'ances  and  wsodes^  as  wel}  as  our  grammati* 
y  of  tsllLiog  by  tubstantives  and  adjectives,  help  to  delude  us  ioto  the  sup- 
ion. 

iottever,  that  I  may  not  be  wanting  to  any  of  my  readers,  I  would  let 
enow  Mr.  Locke's  opinion^  which  hat  obtained  much  in  the  present  age,  and 
III :  *'  That  «ur  idra  of  any  particular  substanot  i«  only  such  a  combina- 
I  of  simple  idt^as  as  represents  that  thing  as  subsisting  by  itself,  in  which 
supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance  (such  as  it  is)  is  always  resdy  to 
r  itself.  It  is  a  conjunction  of  ideas  co-sxttting  in  tuch  a  cause  of  their 
W,  as  makes  the  whole  subject  subsist  by  Itself,  though  the  cause  of  their 
91  be  unknown  ;  and  our  general  idea  of  substance  arires  from  the  k«lf- 
liMenca  of  this  collection  of  ideas.'' 

nwy  iftbitnoiton  of  substance  rest  here,  and  be  considered  merely  as  aw 
wn  cause  of  the  union  of  properties,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  be  admitted  ^ 
We  proceed  to  support  a  sort  of  real,  substantial,  distinct  beior,  different 
olid  q  lantity  or  csieoiiion  in  bodies,  and  different  from  a  puwer  of  thiukv 
spirits,  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  oeedlfss  scholastical  bo« 
tto  the  real  natara  of  ihiag S|  aMi  than  fancy i«g  it  to  hare  a  real  esistaace. 
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Among  substances  some  are  oalled  simple^  aonie 
foundy   vvliether  the    words  be  taken  in  a  philoaophical  0 

vulgar  sense. 

Simple  subbCancesj  in  a  pbilosophical  sense,  are  oil 
spiritSy  which  have  no  manner  of  composition  in  them,  and 
this  sense  God  is  called  a  simple  being ;  or  tbcy  are  the  1 
principles  of  bodies,  which  are  usually  called  elemeniSj  of  wl 
all  other  bodies  are  compoun-ted  ;  elements  are  such  substai 
as  cannot  be  resolved^  or  reduced,  into  two  or  more  snbstai 

of  different  kinds. 

• 

The  \arious  sects  of  philosophors  have  attributed  the  ban 
of  Uiis  name  to  various  things.  The  peripaieticks  or  foUoi 
of  Aristotle  made  fire^  air,  earth  and  watery  to  be  the  four 
ments  of  which  all  earthly  things  were  compounded  ;  and  t 
supposed  the  heavens  to  be  a  quinUssencCf  or  a  fifth  sort  of  l 
distmct  from  all  these ;  but  since  experimental  philosophy 
mathematics  have  been  better  understood,  this  doctrine  has  I 
abundantly  refuted.  The  chemists  make  spirits,  salts,  su/p 
water,  and  earth  to  be  their  five  elements,  because  they  can 
duce  all  terrestrial  things  to  these  five ;  this  seems  to  e 
nearer  the  truth  ;  though  they  are  not  all  agreed  in  this  enun 
ation  of  elements.  In  short,  our  modern  philosophers  genei 
suppose  matter  or  body  to  be  one  simple  principle,  or  solid 
tension,  which  being  diversified  by  its  various  sliapes,  quant 
motions,  and  situations,  makes  all  the  varieties  that  are  foun 
the  universe ;  and  therefore  they  make  little  use  of  the  v 
ttement. 

Compound  substances  are  made  made  up  of  two  or  1 
simple  substances  ;  so  every  thing  in  this  whole  material  c 
tion,  that  can  be  reduced  by  the  art  of  man  into  two  or  more 
fcrent  principles  or  substances,  is  a  compound  body  in  the  p: 
sophical  sense. 

But  if  we  take  the  words  simple  and  compound  in  a  vi 
sense,  tlien  all  those  are  simple  substances,  which  are  gene 
esteemed  uniform  in  their  natures.  So  every  herb  is  call 
simple  ;  and  every  metal  and  mineral,  though  the  chemist 
baps  may  find  all  his  several  elements  in  each  of  them. 

Mr.  Locke  io  hi<  Etiay  of  Hum.  Vnd.  Book  II.  Chap.  22.  }  2.  lee 
ridicule  thii  common  idea  of  •ubsiance,  which  men  have  geoeratly  siippc 
be  •  inrt  of  tubttratum  diittoctfrom  aU  properties  whatsoever,  and  lo  be  ih 
port  of  all  properties.  Yet,  io  Book  IV.  Chap.  3.  ^  6.  he  seems  to  guppo» 
may  be  some  such  unknown  sobsiratam,  which  may  be  capable  of  -receivii 
properties  both  of  matter  and  mind,  namely,  extension,  solidity,  and  eofit 
for  be  supposes  it  possible  for  Ood  to  add  cogitation  to  that  snbstaoce  w! 
corporeal,  and  thus  to  cause  matter  to  think.  If  this  be  trne,  then  spiri 
ou^ht  we  know)  may  be  corporeal  beings,  or  thinking  bodies*  which  is  a  dc 
too  fjvouriftble  to  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  But  I  leave  these  debalea 
philosophers  of  the  age,  and  will  not  be  too  positive  in  my  opioioo  of  this  al 
aubject. 

S«:a  mure  of  this  argument  ip  PkiUtepkieal  Ettayt^  l^fora  cited,  Estaf 
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JIBidlftit  m  liiDpIe  body,  bring  only  made  of  sted ;  but  a  aword 
tfP.a  koife  ia  a  compound^  becauae  ita  baft  or  handle  ia  made  of 
maleriala  difierent  J  rem  the  blade.  So  the  bark  oi  Peru,  or  tbe 
Jnjce  of  aorrel  ia  a  gimple  medicine  :  But  when  the  apothecariea* 
art  lias  minified  several  simples  together,  it  becomes  a  compound 
uiliastordiu/n  or  mUhridate. 

The  terms  of  pure  aud  mixt^  when  applied  to  bodies,  are 
ttncb  a-kiii  to  simple  and  compound.  So  a  guinea  is  pure  gold^ 
if  it  has  uoihiog  but  gold  in  it,  without  anv  alloy,  or  baser  metal ; 
but  it'  any  other  mineral  or  metal  be  mingled  with  it,  it  is  called 
amixt  substance  or  body. 

Substances  are  also  divided  into  animate  and  inanimate.-^ 
Animate  substances  are  either  animal  or  vegetable.* 

Some  of  the  animated  substances  have  various  organlcal  of 
isitrumental  parts  fitted  for  a  variety  of  motions  from  place  to 
rilce,  and  a  spring  of  life  within  themselves,  as  beasts,  birds, 
lihes^  and  instcis ;  these  are  called  animals.  Other  animated 
inbitances  are  called  vegetables,  which  have  within  themselves 
he  principles  of  another  sort  of  life  and  growth,  and  of  various 
iroQuction  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruity  such  as  we  see  in  plants^ 
Nrbs  and  trees. 

And  there  are  other  substances,  which  are  called  inanimate 
tause  they  have  no  sort  of  life  in  them,  aa  earth,  atone,  air^ 
rater,   &c. 

.  There  is  also  one  sort  of  substance  or  being,  which  is  coin- 
wtided  of  bodif  and  mind,  or  a  rational  spirit  united  to  an  ani* 
lal ;  such  is  mankind.  Angels,  or  any  other  beings  of  the  spi- 
tual  and  invisible  world,  who  have  assumed  visible  shapes  for 
season,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  this  order  of  compound- 
I  beings,  because  they  drop  their  bodies,  and  divest  themselves 
those  visible  shapes  when  their  partictdar  messae^e  is  per- 
rmed,  and  thereby  shew  that  these  bodies  do  not  belong  to  their 
tures. 

icT.  III. — O/' Modes  i/i  their  various  Kinds  and  first  of  es^ 

scntial  and  accidental  Modes, 

THE  next  sort  of  objects  which  are  represented  in  our  ideas 
5  called  modes  or  manners  of  btin^.f 

A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of  itself,  but  ia 
rsya  esteemed  as  belonging  to,  aud  subsisting  by  the  help  of 

*  Note,  Vegetables  ai  well  ai  animala,  haTo  gotten  the  name  of  animated 
itsace«,  becau.^e  some  of  the  aocienta  lupposcd  herbs  and  plants,  bcatts. 
It,  Itc.  to  have  a  sort  of  souls  distinct  from  matter  or  body. 

f  N->te,  The  term  modr,  is  by  some  authors,  applied  chiefly  to  the  relations 
■elatiTe  manaers  oi  beioi(.  But  iu  logical  treatues  it  is  «.f(en  used  in  a  Urger 
se,  and  exrends  to  all  attributes   «vhaUoever,  and  includes  the  most  essential 

toward  properties^  as  well  as  outward  resprcU  and  relations,  and  rsachti  to 
HH  tbemselres  aa  well  as  manntfs  of  action* 

Vol.  vii.  X 
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»ome  substance,  tvhkliy  for  that  reaion,  U  called  its  su^ecU  A 
inodo  must  depend  on  tbat  substance  for  its  very  eziaCeiiGe  aad 
beinj^ ;  and  that  not  as  a  bein^  depends  on  its  cause,  (for  so  sub- 
atances  themselves  depend  on  God  their  Creator ;)  but  the  verj 
being  of  a  uiodc  depends  on  some  substance  for  its  subject,  io 
Mhich  it  is,  or  to  which  it  belongs ;  ^o  motion^  skajpe^  qmJk- 
iityy  ueight^  are  modes  of  body;  knorc/edge,  wity/dUy^  fore, 
doubtiug,  judging^  arc  mo<ies  of  the  mind ;  for  the  one  c«a« 
not  sufc^isi  ivitiiout  body,  and  the  other  cannot  subsist  withoat 
fuiud. 

Modes  have  their  several  divisions,  as  well  as  substances. 

1.  Mo<les  are  either  essential  or  accidentaL 

An  essential  mode  or  attribute,  is  that  which  belongs  to  tbe 
very  nature  or  essence  of  the  subject  wherein  it  is ;  and  the  sub« 
ject  can  never  have  the  same  nature  without  it ;  such  is  round' 
ness  in  a  bowl,  hardness  in  a  stone^  softness  in  water,  vital  motm 
in  an  animal,  solidity  in  matter ^  thinking  in  a  spirit ;  for  thoagh 
that  piece  of  wood  which  is  now  a  bowl  may  be  made  square,  yet 
if  the  roundness  be  taken  away,  it  is  no  longer  a  bowl ;  ao  tbit 
▼ery  flesh  and  bones,  wliich  is  now  an  animal,  may  be  without 
life  or  inward  motion  ;  but  if  all  motion  be  entirely  gone,  it  is  no 
longer  an  animal,  but  a  carcass  ;  so  if  a  body  of  matter  be  di- 
featcd  of  solidity,  it  is  a  mere  void  space  or  nothing ;  and  if 
spirit  be  entirely  without  thinkings  I  have  no  idea  of  any  tluRg 
that  is  left  in  it ;  therefore  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  conscious- 
ness must  be  its  essential  attribute  ;*  thus  all  the  perfections  of 
God  are  called  hia  attributes,  for  he  cannot  be  without  them. 

An  essential  mode  is  either  piimary  or  secondary. 

A  primary  essential  mode  is  tlie  first,  or  chief  thing  that  coD' 
atitutes  any  being  in  its  particular  essence  or  nature,  and  makes 
it  to  be  that  which  it  is,  and  distingtn'shcs  it  from  all  other  beings: 
this  is  called  the  difference  in  the  definition  of  things,  of  which 
hereafter ;  so  roundness  is  the  primary  essential  mode,  or  the 
difference  of  a  bowl ;  the  meeting  of  two  lines  is  the  j)rimary 
essential  mode,  or  the  diflereiice  of  an  angle-,  the  perpendiatk' 
rity  of  these  lines  to  each  other  is  the  difference,  or  a  right  angle; 
solid  entetisioH  is  tiic  primary  attribute,  or  difference  of  matter; 
consciousness,  or  at  least  a  power  of  thinking,  is  the  difference  or 
primary  attribute  of  a  spirit, t  and  to  fear  and  love  God  is  the 
primary  attribute  of  a  pious  man. 

A  secondary  essential  mode  is  any  other  attribute  of  a  tbiogf 

*  Note,  When  I  c.'>11  solid  extension  «n  esff^ntial  mode  or  attribute  of  9>t* 
ter,  and  a  power  of  thinkioK  an  rksential  mode  or  attribute  of  a  spirit,  I  doiti* 
<:otQpl:aDce  with  common  fornit  of  speech  ;  but  perhaps  io  reality  these  aretbs 
Tfirv  cksences  of  substancei  themselves,  and  the  most  lubstaotiai  idftas  that  v< 
ran  frame  of  body  and  spirit,  aod  have  no  need  of  any  (we  know  not  what)fii^ 
stratum  or  uniutelligible  substance  to  support  them  io  tbeir  existence  or  beioft 

f  See  the  note  io  the  foregoing  and  this  page. 
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vhieh  is  not  of  primary  eon^deration  ;  <1iis  is  called  a  property ; 
lometimes  indeed  it  (^oes  toward  making  up  the  essen^'o,  09pe« 
lially  of  a  complex  hiuis^,  so  far  as  we  were  ac(|uainted  with  it ; 
ometimea  it  depends  upon,  and  follows  from  tbc  essence  of  it ; 
o  volubilitj/^  or  uptnei^is  to  roll,  is  the  property  of  a  bowl,  and 
s  derived  from  its  roundness.  Mobility  and  fifi^ure  or  shape  arc 
iroperties  of  matter ;  and  it  is  the  property  of  a  pious  man  to 
OTC  his  nei^lii>our. 

An  accidental  mode  or  an  accident^  is  such  a  mods  as  is  not 
lecessary  to  the  being  of  a  thing,  for  the  subject  may  be  without 
t,  and  yet  remain  of  the  same  nature  that  it  was  before  ;  or,  it 
s  that  mode  which  may  be  separated  or  abolished  from  its  subject ; 
o  smoothnessy  or  roughness^  blackness^  or  whiteness^  motion  or 
*tst  are  the  accidents  of  a  bowl ;  for  these  may  be  all  changed, 
Lnd  yet  tlie  body  reniain  a  bowl  still ;  learning ^  justice^  filly j 
icknesSy  healthy  are  the  accidents  of  a  man  ;  motion^  squareness, 
vc  any  particular  shape  or  size,  are  the  accidents  of  body  ;  yet 
hape  and  size  in  general  arc  essential  modes  of  it,  for  a  body 
DUst  have  some  size  or  shape,  nor  can  it  be  without  them ; 
o  hopey  feuTy  wishingy  assentingy  and  doubtingy  are  accidents 
»f  the  mind  though  thinking  in  general  seems  lo  be  essential 
o  it. 

Here  observe,  that  the  name  of  accident  has  been  oftentimes 
[iven  by  (he  old  peripatetick  philosophers  to  all  modes,  whether 
Msential  or  accidental ;  but  the  moderns  confine  this  word  acci* 
Icut  to  the  sense  in  which  I  have  described  it. 

Here  it  sliould  be  noted  also,  that  though  tlie  word  property 
»e  limited  sometimes  in  logical  treatises  to  the  secondary  essential 
nodcy  yet  it  is  used  in  common  language  to  signify  these  four 
orts  of  modes ;  of  which  some  are  essential,  and  some  acci* 
lental. 

(1.)  Such  as  belong  to  ere/;/ subject  of  that  kind,  but  not 
mly  to  those  subjects.  So  yellow  colour  and  ducfiliij/  are  pro- 
>erties  of  gold,  they  belong  to  all  gold,  but  not  onlj/  to  gold  ; 
or  saffron  is  ali»o  vellow,  and  lead  is  ductile. 

(2.)  Such  as  belong  only  to  one  kind  of  subject,  but  not  to 
t?erv  subject  of  that  kind.  So  learningy  rcadingy  and  writing 
ire  "properties  of  human  nature;  they  belong  ouly  to  man,  but 
lot  to  all  men. 

(3.)  Such  as  belong  to  every  suhjept  of  one  kind,  and  only 
o  them,  but  not  alKays.  So  s])eech  or  language  is  a  property 
»f  man,  for  it  belongs  to  all  men,  and  to  mcu  only ;  but  men  are 
\ot  always  speaking. 

(4.)  Such  as  belong  to  every  subject  of  onekind^  and  to  them 
mhf  and  alztays.  So  shape  and  divisibility  are  properties  of  body  ; 
Ki  omniscience  and  omnipotence  are  properties  of  the  ditine  na- 
inre ;  for  in  this  sense  properties  and  attributes  are  the  same,  and 
rseept  in  logical  treatises  there  is  scarce  any  distinciioD  made 
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between  them.   Tliete  are  called  propria  quarto  ifioebm  Ihir 
•cbools,  or  properUes  of  the  fourth  sort.  ' 

Note,  Where  there  is  any  one  property  or  essential  atlli" 
bate,  so  superior  to  the  rest,  that  it  appears  plainly  that  all  tbr 
rest  sre  derired  from  it,  and  such  as  is  suiGcient  to  giTe  a  AiH 
distinction  of  that  subject  from  all  other  subjects,  this  attribvle 
or  property  is  called  the  essential  difference^  as  is  before  dedared ; 
and  we  oomrooDly  say,  the  essence  of  the  thiog  consists  in  it ;  si 
the  essence  of  matter  in  general  seems  to  con«st  in  soliditf  or 
solid  extension.    But  for  the  most  part  we  are  so  much  at  a  mi 
in  finding  out  the  intimate  essence  of  particular  natural  bodies, 
that  we  are  forced  to  distinguish  the  essential  diSisrence  of  most 
things  by  a  combination  of  properties.    So  a  sparrow  ia  a  bird 
which  lias  such  coloured  feathers,  and  such  a  particular  aiaSf 
ahape,  and  motion.     So  wormwood  is  an  herb  which  has  sach  a 
leaf  of  such  a  colour,  and  shape,  and  taste,  and  such  a  root, 
and  stalk.    So  beasts  and  fishes,  minerals,  metals,  and  worka 
of  art  sometimes,  as  well  as  of  nature,  are  distinguished  by  such 
a  collection  of  properties. 

Sect.  IV. — The  farther  Divisions  of  Mode. 

II.  THE  second  division  of  modes  is  into  absolute  and  re» 
lalive.  An  absolute  mode  is  that  which  belongs  to  its  subject, 
without  respect  to  any  other  beings  whatsoever  :  but  a  relative 
mode  is  derived  from  the  regard  that  one  being  has  to  others. 
So  roundness  and  smoothness  are  the  absolute  modes  of  a  bowl ; 
for  if  there  were  nothing  else  existing  in  the  whole  creation,  a 
bowl  might  be  round  and  smooth  ;  but  greatness  and  smallness 
are  relative  modes ;  for  the  very  ideas  of  them  are  derived 
merely  from  the  comparison  of  one  being  with  others  ;  a  bowl 
of  four  inches  diameter  is  very  great,  compared  with  one  of  an 
inch  and  an  half ;  but  it  is  very  small  in  comparison  of  another 
bowl,  whose  diameter  ii  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  Motion  is 
the  absolute  mode  of  a  body,  but  swiftness  or  slowness  are  rela- 
tive ideas,  for  the  motion  of  a  bowl  on  a  bowling-green,  is  swift, 
when  compared  with  a  snail ;  and  it  is  slow,  when  compared 
with  a  cannon  bullet. 

These  relative  modes  are  largely  treated  of  by  some  logical 
and  metaphysical  writers  under  the  name  of  relation:  and  these 
relations  themselves  are  farther  subdivided  into  such  as  arise 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and  such  as  arise  merely  from  the 
operations  of  our  minds  ;  one  sort  are  called  real  relations,  the 
other  mental ;  so  the  likeness  of  one  egg  to  another,  is  a  real 
relation,  because  it  arises  from  the  real  nature  of  things  ;  for 
whether  there  was  any  manor  mind  to  conceive  iter  no,  one  egg 
would  be  like  another  :  but  when  we  consider  an  egg  is  a  noun 
substantive  in  grammar,  or  as  signified  by  the  letters  e,  g,  g, 
these  are  mere  mental  relations,  and  dcnve  their  very  nature 
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from  (he  mind  of  man.  This  sort  of  relations  are  called  by  tbe 
schools  entia  rationisy  or  second  notions,  iivhich  ha?e  no  real  be« 
ing,  but  by  tbe  operation  of  the  mind. 

III.  The  third  division  of  modes  shews  ns,  they  are  either 
intrinsical  or  extrinsical.  Intriosical  modes  are  conceived  to  be 
in  the  subject  or  substance,  as  when  we  say,  a  globe  is  rouni/,  or 
npiftf  rolling  or  at  rest :  or  when  we  say,  a  man  is  tall  or  learnt, 
these  are  intrinsic  modes  :  but  extrinsic  modes  are  such  as  arise 
Erom  something  that  is  not  in  the  subject  or  substance  itself;  bat 
it  is  a  manner  of  being,  which  some  substances  attain  by  reason 
>f  something  that  is  external  or  foreign  to  the  subject ;  as,  this 
jlobe  lies  within  two  yards  of  the  wall ;  or,  this  man  is  beloved^ 
vr  hated.  Note,  such  sort  of  modes,  as  this  last  example,  are 
Med  external  denominations. 

IV.  There  is  a  fourth  division  much  a-kin  to  this,  whereby 
nodes  arc  said  to  be  inherent  or  adherent^  that  is,  proper  or  tm« 
proper.  Adherent  or  improper  modes  arise  from  the  joining  of 
lome  accidental  substance  to  the  chief  subject,  which  yet  may  be 
separated  from  it ;  so  when  a  bowl  is  wet,  or  a  boy  is  clothed, 
hese  arc  adiitrent  modes ;  for  the  water  and  tbe  clothes  are  dis- 
inct  substances,  which  adhere  to  the  bowl  or  to  the  boy ;  but 
vhen  we  say,  the  bowl  is  smftf  or  round ;  when  we  say  the  boy 
s  strong  or  witty,  these  are  proper  or  inherent  modes,  for  they 
lave  a  sort  of  in-being  in  the  substance  itself,  and  do  not  arise 
from  the  addition  of  any  other  substance  to  it, 

V.  Action  and  passion  are  modes  or  roanneri  which  belong 
o  substances,  and  should  not  entirely  be  omitted  here.  When  a 
onitli  with  a  hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  iron,  the  hammer  and  the 
rmiVA  are  both  agents,  or  subjects  of  action  ;  the  one  is  the 
9rime  or  supreme,  the  other  the  subordinate.:  the  iron  is  the 
patient,  or  the  subject  of  passion,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  be- 
»iuse  it  receives  the  operation  of  the  agent ;  though  this  sense 
»f  the  words  passion  and  patient  diOers  much  from  the  vulgar 
meaning  of  them*. 

VI.  The  $ixth  division  of  modes  may  be  into  physical^  i.  e. 
ULturalj  civil,  moral,  and  supernatural.  So  when  we  consider 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  was  a  little  man,  a  Roman  by  the  privi- 
lege of  his  birth,  a  man  of  virtue  or  honesty,  and  an  inspired 
ipostle ;  his  low  stature  is  a  physical  mode,  his  being  a  Roman 
is  a  civil  privilege,  his  honesty  is  a  moral  consideration,  and  his 
lieing  inspired  is  supernatural. 

VII.  Modes  belonging  either  to  body,  or  to  spirit,  or  to 
ioth.    Modes  of  body  belong  only  to  matter  or  to  corporal  be- 

4r  Note,  Agent  lifnifiei  the  doer,  paUeni  the  sufferer^  action  ii  doing,  pattum  it 
nnftrimg  :  airent  «od  aclioD  hA¥«  reuined  their  original  aod  philofophical  eease, 
hongh  patient  and  piMion  have  acquired  a  Tiry  different  mMmn|  io  common 
len|aage« 
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ings  ;  and  these  arc  shape^  size^  situation^  or  place^  &c.  Modes 
of  spirit  boloii^  only  to  iniii<Is ;  such  are,  knowledge^  asunlj 
dissent,  doubting,  reasoning,  &c.  Modes  which  belong  to  bolli 
have  been  dtomciimes  q.a\\q\\  mixl  modes,  or  human  modes,  fof 
Aicse  are  only  found  in  humun  nature,  which  is  compoanded 
both  of  body  and  spirit ;  such  arc  stnsation,  imaginalioifj  pas* 
sion,  &r.  in  all  uhich  there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  operatiom 
both  of  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  animal  and  intcllectuai  nature. 

But  the  modes  of  body  maybe  yet  farther  distinguished* 
Some  of  them  are  primary  modes  or  qualities,  for  they   belong 
to  bodies  considered  in  themselves^  whether  there  were  anv  man 
to  take  notice  of  them  or  no  ;  such  arc  those  before- mentioned, 
namely,  shape,  size,  silnation,  &c.  secondary  qualities,  or  fnodes^ 
are  sucli  ideas  as  we  ascribe  to  bodies  on  account  of  the  various 
impressions  which  are  made  on  the  senses  of  men  by  tlierti,  and 
thCiC  are  called  sensible  qualities,  which  are  very  numerous; 
such  are  -all  colours,  as  red,  green,  blue,  &c.  such  are  all  sounds, 
z.^ sharp,  shrill,  loud,  hoarse;  all  tastes,  zfi street,  hitter,  sour; 
all  smells,  whether  pleasant,  offensive,  or   indifferent ;  and  ail 
tactile  qualities,  or  such  as  affect  the  touch  or  feeling,  namelyi 
heat,  cold,  &c.     These  arc  properly  called  secondary  qualiiiesj 
for  tliough  we  arc  ready  to  conceive  them  as  existing  in  the  very 
bodies  tliemselves  which  aiFect  our  senses,  yet  true  philosophy 
has  most  undeniably  proved,  that  all  these  are  really  Various 
ideas  or  perceptions  excited  in  human  nature,  by  the  diRerent 
impressions  that  bodies  make  upon  our  senses  by  their  primary 
modes,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  different   shape,  size,  motion, 
and  poinition,  of  tliosc  little  invisible  parts  that  compose  them. 
Thence  it  follows,  that  a  secondary  quality,  considered  as  hi  the 
bodies  themselves,  is   nothing  else  but  a  power  or  aptitude  to 
produce  such  seni^ations  in  us  :  See  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Uq« 
derstanding,  Book  II.  Chap.  8. 

VIII.  I  might  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  as  modes  belong 
to  substances,  so  there  are  some  also  that  are  but  modes  of  other 
vmdcs  :  for  though  they  subsist  in  and  by  the  substance,  as  iheori* 
ginal  subject  of  them,  yet  they  are  properly  and  directly  attributed 
V)  so;iie  made  of  that  suhstance.  Motion  is  the  mode  of  a  body  ; 
but  the  swiftnrss  or  shzfncss  of  it,  or  its  direction  to  the  North 
or  Souths  are  but  modes  of  motion.  Walking  is  the  mode  or 
manner  of  a  man,  or  of  a  i)(*ast ;  but  zcalking  gracefully  implies 
a  maimer  or  mode  superadded  to  that  action.  All  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees  of  any  quality,  arc  the  modes  of  a  modf, 
as  swifter  im|)iies  a  greater  measure  of  swiftness. 

It  would  be  too  te<!ious  here  to  run  through  all  the  modes, 
accidents,  and  relatitms  at  large  tluit  belong  to  various  beings, 
and  are  copiously  treated  of  in  ti:^'''Cral  iu  the  science  called  me- 
taphysicsy  or  more  properly  onlAogy ;  they  arc  also  treated  of 
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hi  ptrtieolar  in  those  sciences  which  have  amuffled  them  scTcraliy 
as  their  proper  subjects. 

Sect.  V. — 0/  the  ten  Categories.     Of  Substance  modified. 

WE  have  thus  given  au  account  of  the  two  chief  object^  of 
our  ideas,  namely,  siibsiaucts  and  modes,  and  their  Yariuua 
kinds  :  and  in  these  last  Seciions  we  iiave  briefly  comprised  the 
greatest  part  of  what  is  necessary  in  the  famous  ten  ranks  of 
being,  called  the  ten  predicaments ,  or  categories  oi  AristoUe,  oa 
ivhich  there  arc  endless  volumes  of  discourses  formed  by  several 
of  bis-  followers.  But  that  the  reader  may  not  be  utterly  igno* 
raot  of  them,  let  him  know  the  names  are  these :  substance^ 
quantity,  quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  where,  when,  situ- 
ation, and  clothing.  It  would  be  mere  loss  of  time  to  sbew  how 
loose,  how  inyudicious,  and  even  ridiculous,  is  this  ten-fold  divi- 
«on  of  things ;  and  whatsoever  fariher  relates  to  Uiera,  and 
which  may  tend  to  improve  useful  knowledge,  should  be  sought 
in  ontology,  and  in  other  sciences. 

Besides  substance  and  tnode,  some  of  the  moderns  would, 
have  us  consider  Uie  substance  modijied,  as  a  ^istinc^  objeqt  of 
our  ideas  ;  but  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  that  need  be  said 
oa  this  subject  than  this,  namely,  There  is  sooie  differeace  be- 
tween a  substance  when  it  is  considered  with  all  its  modes  about 
ity  or  clothed  in  all  its  manners  of  existence,  and  when  it  is  dia- 
iiDguished  from  them,  and  considered  naked  without  thenh 

Sect.  \l.— Of  Not-being. 

AS  being  is  divided  into  substance  and  mode,  so  we  may 
consider  not-being  with  regard  to  both  these. 

I.  Not'being  is  considered  as  exduding  all  substance,  and 
then  all  modes  are  also  necessarily  excluded  ;  and  this  we  call 
pure  nihility,  or  mere  nothing. 

This  nothing  is  taken  either  in  a  vulgar  or  a  philosophical 
sense ;  so  we  say,  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup,  in  a  vulgar  sense, 
when  we  mean  there  is  no  liquor  in  it ;  but  we  cannot  say  there 
is  nothing  in  the  cup,  in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  where  there 
ia  air  in  it,  and  perhaps  a  million  of  rays  ot  light  are  there. 

II.  Not-being,  as  it  has  relation  to  modes  or  manners  of 
being,  may  be  considered  either  as  mere  negation,  or  aa  a  prt- 
vation. 

A  negation  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  the  things  we  are  speaking  of,  or  which  has  no  right, 
obligation,  or  necessity  to  be  present  with  it ;  aa  when  we  say  « 
stone  is  inanimate,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  that  is,  it  has  no  life,  nor 
sight,  nor  hearing  ;  nor  when  we  say  a  carpenter  or  a  fishermaa 
is  unlearned,  these  are  mere  negatims 

But  a  privation  is  the  absence  of  what  does  naturally  be- 
long to  the  things  we  are  speaking  of,  or  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
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■ent  with  it,  as  when  a  man  or  a  horse  is  dra/*,  or  blmi^  or 
deadf  or  if  a  physician  or  a  divine  be  unlearned,  these  are  odUed 
privations ;  so  the  sinfulness  of  any  human  action  is  said  to  be  a 
privation  ;  for  sin  is  that  want  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  Qoif 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  action  of  man. 

NotCf  There  are  some  writers  who  make  all  sort  of  relatia 
modes  or  rtlations^  as  well  as  all  external  denominations,  toiie 
mere  creatures  of  the  mind,  and  entia  rationis^  and  *then  tbej 
rank  them  also  under  the  general  head  of  not  beings ;  but  it  ii 
my  opinion,  that  whatsoever  may  be  determined  concerning  mcrs 
mental  relations  and  external  denominations,  which  seem  to  hste 
lomething  less  of  entity  or  being  in  them,  yet  there  are  man} 
real  relations,  which  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  clan, 
snch  are  the  situation  of  bodies,  their  mutual  distances,  thdr 

Crticular  proportions  and  measures,  the  notions  of  fatherhood, 
Dtherhood,  sonship,  &c.  all  which  are  relative  ideas.  The 
f  ery  essence  of  virtue  or  holiness  consists  in  the  conformity  of 
our  actions  to  the  rule  of  right  reason,  or  the  law  of  God  :  the 
nature  and  essence  of  sincerity  is  the  conformity  of  our  words 
and  actions  to  our  thoughts,  atl  which  are  but  mere  relations; 
and  I  think,  we  must  not  reduce  such  positive  beings  as  piety^ 
and  virtue^  and  tnUh,  to  the  rank  of  non-entitiesy  which  have 
nothing  real  in  them,  though  sin  (or  rather  the  sinfulness  ot  so 
aotion)  may  be  properly  called  a  not-being^  for  it  is  a  want  of 
piety  and  virtue.  This  is  the  most  usual,  and  perhaps  the  just- 
est  way  of  representing  these  matters. 


CHAP.  III. — Of  the  seoeral  Sorts  of  Perceptions  or  Ideas. 

IDEAS  may  be  divided  with  regard  to  their  original^  their 
nature,  their  objects,  and  their  qualities. 

Sect.  I. — Of  sensible,  spiritual,  and  abstracted  Ideas. 

There  has  been  a  great  controversy  about  the  origin  of  ideas, 
namely,  whether  any  of  our  ideas  are  innate  or  no,  that  is,  born 
with  us,  and  naturally  belonging  to  our  minds.  Mr.  Lcicke 
utterly  denies  it ;  others  as  positively  affirm  it.  Now,  though 
this  controversy  may  be  compromised,  by  allowing  that  there  is 
m  sense,  wherein  our  first  ideas  of  some  things  may  be  said  to 
Ije  innate,  as  I  have  shewn  in  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Locke^a 
Essay,  (which  have  lain  long  by  me)  yet  it  does  not  belong 
to  this  place  and  business  to  have  that  point  debated  at  large, 
nor  will  it  hinder  our  pursuit  of  the  present  work  to  pass  it  over 
ill  silence. 

There  is  sufficient  ground  to  say,  that  all  our  ideas,  with 
regard  to  their  original,  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts,  namely^ 

SfinsiMe,  spiritual,  and  abstracted  ideas. 

•      •  •       .  '  •  • 
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L  Semible  or  corporeal  ideasj  are  derived  originally  from 
ir  tenset,  aud  from  tbe  communicatioD  which  the  soul  hat  With 
ie  aoioial  body  in  this  present  state  ;  such  are  the  notions  we 
ame  of  all  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  figures  or  shapes,  and  mo« 
>os:  for  our  senses,  being  conversant  about  particular  sea* 
ble  objects,  become  the  occasions  of  several  distinct  pereep- 
ina  io  the  mind,  and  thus  we  come  by  the  ideas  of  yeliuw, 
hite,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all  those  whicii 
e  call  sensible  qualities.  Ail  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  bodif 
id  the  sensible  modes  and  properties  that  belong  to  it,  seem  to 
\  derived  from  sensation. 

And  howsoever  these  may  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory, 
kd  by  tbe  work  of  fancy  mav  be  increased,  diminished,  corn- 
Minded,  divided,  and  diversified,  (which  we  are  ready  to.  call 
ir  invention)  yet  they  all  derive  their  first  nature  and  being 
om  something  that  has  been  let  into  our  minds  by  one  or  other 
'  our  senses.  If  I  think  of  a  golden  mountain,  or  a  sea  of  liquid 
>e,  yet  the  single  ideas  of  sea,  fire,  mountain,  and  g^ld,  came 
to  my  thoughts  at  first  by  sensi^tion ;  the  mind  has  only  com- 
Minded  them. 

■  • 

II.*  Spiritual  or  intellectual  ideas  are  those  which  we  gam 
r  reflecting  on  the  nature  and  actions  of  our  own  souls,  and 
ming  our  thoughts  within  ourselves,  and  observing  what  ia 
ansacted  in  our  own  minds.  Such  are  the  ideas  we  have  of 
ought,  assentj  dissent^  judging,  reason,  knowledge,  undcr^ 
inaing,  will,  love,  fear ^  hope, 

Bv  sensation  the  soul  contemplates  things,  as  it  were,  out 
'  itself,  and  gains  corporeal  representations  or  sensible  ideas : 
r  reflection  the  soul  contemplates  itself  and  things  within  itself, 
id  by  this  means  it  gains  spiritual  ideas,  or  representations  of 
ings  intellectual. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  though  the  first  original  of  these  two 
rts  of  ideas,  namely,  sensible  and  spiritual,  may  be  eiftirely 
ring  to  these  two  principles,  sensation  and  reflection,  yet  the 
collection  and  fresli  excitation  of  them  may  be  owing  to  a  thou- 
nd  other  occasions  and  occurrences  of  life.  We  couM  never 
Gorm  a  man  who  was  born  blind  or  deaf,  what  we  mean  by  the 
9rds  yellow,  blue,  red,  or  by  the  words  loud  or  shrill,  nor  coo* 
'J  *oy  ju'^  ideas  of  these  things  to  his  mind,  by  all  the  powers 
language,  unless  he  has  experienced  those  sensations  of  sound 
id  colour  ;  nor  could  we  ever  gain  the  ideas  of  thought^ 
dgment,  reason,  doubting,  hoping,  &c.  by  all  the  words  that 
iO  could  invent  without  turning  our  thoughts  inward  upon  tbe 
tioos  of  our  owu  souls.    Yet  when  once  we  have  attained 

*  Here  the  word  "  tpijrUuaL*'  is  used  io  a  mere  nataral,  sad  not  ia  a  rs* 
ioas  sense. 
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these  idcM  by  sensation  tod  refltetion^  ihej  may  be  eieitel  1^ 
mfresli  by  tbe  use  of  names,  words,  signs,  or  by  any  UuBg  dift  ' 
that  has  been  connected  with  them  in  our  thonghta ;  for  wina 
two  or  more  ideas  have  been  associated  together,  whether  it  be 
by  custom  or  accident,  or  design,  the  one  presently  brings  tbe 
oUier  to  mind. 

III.  Besides  these  two  which  we  have  named,  there  ii  s 
third  sort  of  ideas,  wliich  are  commonly  called  abstracted  ideat^ 
because  though  the  original  ground  or  occasion  of  them  maj  be 
sensation,  or  reflection,  or  both  ;  yet  these  ideas  are  framed  bj 
another  act  of  the  mind,  which  we  asually  call  abstraction. 
Now  the  word  abstraction  signifies  a  withdrawing  some  parts  nf 
an  idea  from  other  parts  of  itf  by  which  means  such  abstradied 
ideas  are  formed,  as  neither  represent  any  thing  corporeal  or 
spirit ual,  that  is,  any  thing  peculiar  or  proper  to  mind  or  body. 
Kow  these  are  of  two  kinds. 

Some  of  these  abstracted  ideas  are  the  most  absolute,  ge« 
fieral  and  universal  conceptions  of  things  considered  in  tibeDOH 
selves,  without  respect  to  others,  such  as  entity  or  being,  and 
not-being,  e^nce,  existence,  act,  power,  substance,  mtKle^  acci* 
dent,  &c. 

The  other  sort  of  abstracted  idea  is  relative,  as  when  we 
compare  several  things  together,  and  consider  merely  tlie  refo' 
tions  of  one  thing  to  another,   entirely  dropping  the  subject  o€ 
those  relations,  whether  they  be  corporeal  or  spiritual ;  such  ar^ 
our  ideas  of  cause,  effect,  likeness,  tmlikeness,  subject^   ohjecf^ 
identity,  or  sameness,  and  contrariety,  order,  and  other  thing^ 
which  are  treated  of  in  ontology. 

Most  of  the  terms  of  art,  in  several  sciences  may  be  rankecS- 
nnder  this  head  of  abstracted  ideas,  as  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  \t^ 
grammar,  and   the  several  particles  of  speecli,   as  wherefore^ 
therefore,  when,  how,  although,  howsoever,  &c.  so  connections^ 
transitions,   similitudes,    tropes,    and    their    various   fiiraia  in. 
rhetoric. 

These  abstracted  ideas,  whether  absolute  or  relative,  can- 
not so  properly  be  said  to  derive  their  immediate  complete  and 
distinct  original,  either  from  sensation,  or  reflection,  (1.)  Becaase 
the  nature  and  the  actions  both  of  body  and  spirit  give  us  occasion 
to  frame  exactly  the  same  ideas  of  essence,  mode,  cause,  effect, 
likeness,  contrariety,  &c.  Therefore  these  cannot  be  called  either 
sensible  or  spiritual  ideas,  for  they  are  not  exact  representations 
either  of  the  peculiar  qualities  or  actions  of  spirit  or  body :  but 
veero  to  be  a  d^tinct  kind  of  idea  framed  in  the  mind,  to  repre- 
sent our  moM  general  conceptions  of  things,  or  their  relations  to 
one  another,  W\{\ioy\i  any  regard  to  their  natures,  whether  they 
be  corporeal  or  spiritual.  And,  (2.)  The  same  general  ideas  of 
caute,  and  effect,  likeness,  &c.  may  be  transferred  to  a  thousand 
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ilher  kinds  of  bcinp:,  whether  bodily  or  spiritual,  besides  Uioaa 
iroin  whence  we  first  derived  them  :  even  those  abstracted  ideas, 
fbich  might  be  first  occasioned  by  bodies^  may  be  as  properly 
ifiterward  attributed  to  spirits. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Locke  supposes  sensation  and  reflection  to 
M  the  only  two  spriiis^s  of  all  ideas,  and  that  these  two  are  suffi- 
jent  to  furnish  our  minds  with  all  that  rich  variety  of  ideas  which 
ive  have  ;  yet  abstraction  ia  certainly  a  difiercut  act  of  the  mind, 
Rrbence  these  abstracted  ideas  have  their  original ;  tiiough  per- 
iisps  sensation  or  reflection  may  furnish  us  with  all  the  iirst 
objects  and  occasions  whence  these  abstracted  ideas  are  excitrd 
nd  derived.  Nor  in  this  sense  and  view  of  thinj^s,  can  1  think 
Mr.  Locke  himself  would  deny  my  representation  of  the  origi- 
Dtl  of  abstracted  ideas,  nor  forbid  them  to  stand  for  a  distinct 
ipuies. 

Noifj  Though  we  have  divided  ideas  in  this  chapter  into 
three  sorts,  namely,  sensible,  spiritual,  and  abstracted ;  yet  it 
may  not  be  amiss  just  to  notice  here,  that  a  roan  may  be  called 
t  compound  substance,  being  made  of  body  and  mind,  and  the 
modes  which  arise  from  this  composition  are  called  tnixed  madefy 
wch  as  sensation,  passion,  discourse,  fit c.  so  the  ideas  of  this 
iobstance,  or  being  called  man,  and  of  these  mixed  modes  may. 
be  called  mixed  ideas,  for  they  are  not  properly  and  strictly 
spiritual f  sensible,  or  abstracted.  See  a  much  larger  account 
of  every  pari  of  this  chapter  in  the  Philosophical  Essaj/h,  by 
I.  W.  Ess.  3,  4,  &c. 

Sect.  IL — Of  simple  and  complex,  compound  dnd  collective  - 

Ideas, 

IDEAS  considered  in  their  nature,  are  either  simple  or 
complex. 

A  simple  idea  is  one  uniform  idea  which  cannot  be  divided 
or  distinguished  by  the  mind  into  two  or  more  ideas ;  sucli  are  a 
multitude  of  our  sensations,  as  the  idea  of  sweet,  bitter,  cold^ 
l^at,  fchite,  red,  blue,  hard,  soft,  motion,  rest,  and  perhaps 
extension  and  duration  :  such  are  also  many  of  our  spirituui 
ideu  ;  such  as  thought,  will,  wish,  knowledge,  &c. 

A  complex  idea,  is  made  by  joining  two  or  more  simple 
ideu  together ;  as  a  stfuare,  a  triangle,  a  cube,  a  pen,  a  tabte^ 
^Mding,  writing,  truth,  falsehood,  a  body,  a  man,  a  hftrse,  an 
^t^gel^  t  heavy  body,  a  swift  horse,  &c.  every  thing  that  can 
)e  divided  by  the  mind  into  two  or  more  ideas  is  called  complex. 

Complex  ideas  are  often  considered  as  single  and  distinct 
yeings,  though  they  be  made  up  of  several  simple  ideas ;  so  a 
orfy,  9l  spirit,  a  house,  a  tree,  ^Jtower,  But  when  several  df 
heae  ideas  of  a  dijferent  kind  are  joined  together,  which  are 
root  to  be  considered,  as  distinct  single  beings,  this  is  called  « 
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compound  idea^  whether  these  united  ideaa  bo  thniile  «r 
plex.    So  a  roan  is  compounded  of  body  and  spirit,  so  fnithriAiil 
h  a  coiDpduud  medicine,  because  it  is  made  of  many  difierent  m« 

Sredients :  this  I  have  shewn  under  the  doctrine  of  tufattiMMSf 
nd  modes  also  may  be  compounded ;  harmony  ia  a  ODOMMNMd 
idea  made  up  of  different  sounda  united  ;  so  several  difirefit 
virtues  must  be  united  to  make  up  the  compounded  idea  or  chi-' 
meter,  either  of  a  hero,  or  a  saint. 

But  when  many  ideas  of  the  same  kind  are  joined  together, 
and  united  in  one  name,  or  under  one  view,  it  is  called  a  eoSk^ 
five  idea  J  so  an  army,  or  a  parliament,  is  a  collection  of  mmi 
a  dictionary,  or  nomenclatura,  is  a  collection  of  words ;  t,  flock 
is  a  collection  of  she?p ;  a  forest,  or  grove,  a  collection  of  trees; 
a  heap  is  a  collection  of  sand,  or  corn,  or  dust,  &c.  a  city  its 
collection  of  houses;  a  nose-gay  is  a  collection  of  flowers;  i 
month,  or  a  year,  is  a  collection  of  days  ;  and  a  thousand  if  s 
collection  of  units. 

The  precise  difference  between  a  compound  and  collective 
idea  is  this,  that  a  compound  idea  unites  things  of  a  diflerest 
kind,  but  a  collective  idea  things  of  the  same  kind  :  though  tUi 
distinction  in  some  cases  is  not  accurately  observed,  and  custMB 
oftentimes  uses  the  word  compound  for  collective. 

Sect.  III. — 0/  universal  and  particular  Ideas,  real  and 

imaginary. 

IDEAS,  according  to  their  objects,  may  first  be  divided  int* 
particular  or  universal. 

A  particular  idea  is  that  which  represents  one  thing  only* 
Sometimes  the  one  thing  is  represented  in  a  loose  and  indc' 
terminate  manner,  as  when   we  say,  some  man^  any  man^  ofi^ 
man^  another  man;  some  horse ^  any  horse;  one  citj/,  or  anotkef^ 
which  is  called  by  the  schools  indivtduum  vagum. 

Sometimes  the  particular  idea  represents  one  thing  in  a  de^ 
terminate  manner,  and  then  it  is  called  a  singular  idea ;  such  a  ^ 
Bucephalus,  or  Alexander's  horse,  Cicero,  the  orator,  Pele^ 
tho  apostle,  the  palace  of  Versailles,  this  book,  that  river,  tli^ 
new  forest,  or  the  city  of  London  ;  that  idea  which  repreaenti^ 
one  particular  determinate  thing  to  me,  is  called  a  singular  idea^ 
whether  it  be  simple,  or  complex,  or  compound. 

The  object  of  any  particular  idea,  as  well  as  the  idea  itself»^ 
is  sometimes  called  an  individual:  so  Peter  is  au  individual 
man,  London  is  an  individual  city.  So  this  book,  one  horse, 
another  horse,  are  all  individuals ;  though  the  word  individusl 
is  more  usually  limited  to  one  singular,  certain,  and  determined 
object. 

An  universal  idea  is  that  which   represents  a  common  ns- 
ture  agreeing  to  several  particular  things,  so  a  horse,  a  man,  or 
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kfokf  are  odled  umversal  ideas  because  (hey  agree  to  all  horses, 
si»or  books. 

And  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  intimate  in  this  place,  that  these 
menal  ideas  are  formed  bv  that  act  of  the  mind  which  is  called 
^tractionj  that  is,  a  withdrawing  some  part  of  an  idea  from 
her  parts  of  it :  for  when  singular  ideas  are  first  let  into  the 
ind  by  sensation  or  reflection,  then,  in  order  to  make  them 
lifersal,  we  leave  out,  or  drop  all  those  peculiar  and  deter- 
ioste  characters,  qualities,  modes,  or  circumstances,  whidi  be* 
wm  merely  to  any  particular  individual  being,  and  by  which  it 
Sers  from  other  beings ;  and  wo  only  contemplate  those  pro* 
rties  of  it,  wherein  it  agrees  with  other  beings. 

Thougli  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  name  of  abstracted 
eas  is  sometimes  attributed  to  universal  ideas^  both  sensible  or 
iritual,  yet  this  abstraction  is  not  so  great,  as  when  we  drop 
t  of  our  idea  every  sensible  or  spiritual  representation,  and 
tain  nothing  but  the  most  general  and  absolute  conceptions 
things,  or  their  mere  relations  to  one  another,  without  any 
l^rd  to  their  particular  natures,  whether  they  be  sensible  or 
IrituaL  And  it  is  to  this  kind  of  conceptions,  we  more  pro* 
rly  give  the  name  of  abstracted  ideas,  as  in  the  first  section  of 
s  chapter. 

An  universal  idea  is  rither  general  or  special. 

A  general  idea  is  called  by  the  .schools  a  genus ;  and  it  is 
t  common  nature  agreeing  to  several  other  common  natures. 
animal  is  vl  genus,  because  it  agrees  to  a  horse,  lion,  whale^ 
terfly,  which  are  also  common  ideas ;  so  fish  is  a  genus^ 
«use  it  agrees  to  trout,  herring,  crab,  which  are  common 
ures  also. 

A  special  idea  is  called   by  the  schools  a  species :  it  is  one 

omon  nature  that  agrees  to  several  sinj^Iar  individual  be* 

s  ;  so  horse,  is  a  special  idea,  or  a  species^  because  it  agrees 

Bucephalus,  Trott,  and  Sno.vlmll.     City   is  a  special  idea, 

it  agrees  to  London,  Parid,  Bristol. 

Note,  I.  Some  of  these  fi///Wr5/i/5  are  genii5^5,  if  compared 
h  less  common  natures ;  and  they  arc  species,  if  compared 
h  natures  more  common.  So  bird  is  a  ^^nii5,  if  compared 
h  eagle,  sparrow,  raven,  which  are  also  common  natures: 
it  is  a  species,  if  compared  with  the  more  general  nature, 
mal.     Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  fish,  beast,  &c. 

This  sort  of  universal  ideas,  which  may   either  be  consi- 

ed  as  a  genus,  or   a  species,  is  called  subaltern  ;  but  the 

best  genus,  which  is  never  a  species,  is  called  the  most  ge* 

al :  and  tiic  lowest  species,  which  is  never  a  genus,  is  caued 

most  special. 

It  may  be  observed  here  also,  that,  that  general  nature  or 
perty  wherein  one  thing  agrees  with  most  other  things  is 
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eaUcd  i(9  more  remote  genus:  so  substance  ih  the  reidOte  rait 
of  bird  (»r  beast,  because  it  a^ees  not  only  to^ll  kinds  ofRHiiBcl^ 
but  also  to  thinj^  inanimate,  as  sun,  stars,  clouds,  metals,  stOBM^ 
air,  water,  Kc.  but  animal^  is  the  proximate  or  Dearest  geoM 
or  bir<l,  because  it  agrees  to  fewer  other  things.  Those  gene- 
ral natures  which  stand  between  the  nearest  and  most  reawte 
are  called  intermediate. 

ISiotey  II.  In  universal  ideas  it  is  proper  to  consider  their  ooiD- 
prcbrnsion  and  their  extension.^ 

Tlie  comprehension  of  an  idea  regards  all  the  cssestial 
mmlcs  and  properties  of  it ;  so  body  in  its  comprehension  takei 
in  solidity,  figure,  quantitity,  mobility,  &c.  So  a  iov^  ioits 
comprehension^  includes  roundness,  volubility,  &c. 

The  extension  of  an  universal  idea  regards  all  the  particobr 
kinds  and  single  beings  that  are  contained  under  it.  So  a  Wjf 
in  its  extension,  includes,  sun,  moon,  star,  wood,  iron,  plant, 
animal,  &o.  which  are  several  species,  or  indivirluals,  under 
the  general  name  of  body.  So  a  bowl^  in  its  exUnsiony  includes 
a  wooden  bowl,  a  brass  bowl,  a  white  and  black  bowl,  a  beavy 
bowL  &c.  and  all  kinds  of  bowls,  togetlier  with  all  the  particular 
individual  bowls  in  the  world. 

Notfy  The  comprehension  of  an  idea  is  sometimes  taken  io 
so  large  a  sense,  as  not  only  to  include  the  essential  attributes, 
but  all  the  properties,  modes,  and  relations  whatsoever,  tbat 
belong  to  any  being,  as  will  appear.  Chap.  VI. 

This  account  of  genusy  and  species  is  part  of  that  famous 
doctrine  of  univcrsals,  whicli  is  taught  in  the  schools,  with  divert 
vther  formalities  belonging  to  it ;  for  it  is  in  this  place  that  tbey 
introduce  difference,  wliicii  is  the  primary  essential  mode  and 
property,  or  the  secondary  essential  mode,  and  accident  or  the 
accidental  mode  ;  and  these  they  call  the^va  predicables,  because 
every  thing  that  is  affirmed  concerning  any  being  muat  be  either 
the  ^enusj  the  species,  the  dij/erence,  some  property ^  some  acci* 
dent :  but  what  farther  is  necessary  to  be  said  concerning  these 
tilings  will  be  mentioned  when  we  treat  of  drjinition. 

Having  finished  the  doctrine  of  universal  and  particular 
ideas,  I  should  take  notice  of  another  division  of  them,  wbicb 
also  hath  respect  to  their  ol^ects  ;  and  that  is^  they  are  either  red 
or  imaginary. 

Real  ideasy  are  such  as  have  a  just  foundation  in  Daturey 
and  have  real  ohjecis  or  examples,  which  did,  or  do,  or  nsj 
actually  exist,  according  to  the  present  state  and  nature  of  things ) 
such  are  alKour  ideas  of  long,  broad,  swift,  slow,  wood,  iroo^ 
men,  hors^es,  thouglits^  spirits,  a  cruel  master^  a  proud  beggar,  a 
man  seven  feet  high. 

*  Note,  The  word  "  extension**  here  is  taken  in  a  mere  *^  lof  ical"  uUKi 
and  uoi  iii  a   **  pbysicel"  end  *'  alcibeiiiaticar*  seu»e. 
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Imaginary  ideas f  which  are  alto  called  fantattioal  or  chimeri- 
y  are  such  as  are  made  by  enlarging,  diminishing,  uniting, 
iding  real  ideas  in  the  mind,  in  such  a  manner,  as  no  objecis, 
examples,  did  or  ever  will  exist,  according  to  the  presentcourse 
nature,  though  the  several  parts  of  these  ideas  arc  borrowed 
m  real  olijects  ;  such  are  the  conceptions  we  have  of  a  centaur, 
atyr,  a  golden  mountain,  a  flying  kiorse,  a  dog  without  a  head, 
t)uU  less  than  a  mouse,  or  a  mouse  as  big  as  a  bull,  and  a  man 
enty  IVet  hiijh. 

Some  of  these  fantastical  ideas  are  possiblef  that  is,  they  are 
i  utterly  inconsistent  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  therefor^  it 
within  the  reach  of  divine  power  to  make  sucli  objects  ;  such 
e  most  of  the  instances  already  ^ivcn  ;  but  impossible  carry  an 
ter  inconsistence  in  the  ideas  which  are  joined  ;  such  are  self* 
live  matter,  and  infinite  or  eternal  men,  a  pious  man  without 
nesty,  or  heaven  without  holiness. 

scTioN   IV. — The    Division  of  IdeaSy  with  regard  to  their 

Qualities. 

IDEAS,  with  regard  to  their  qualities  afford  us  these  seve* 
1  divisions  of  them.  1.  They  are  either  clear  and  distinct,  or 
scure  and  confuitd.  2.  They  are  vulgar  or  learned,  3.  They 
'Q perfect  or  imperfect.     4.  They  are  true  or  false. 

I.  Our  ideas  are  either  clear  and  distinct,  or  obscure  and 
fifused. 

Several  writers  have  distinguished  the  clear  ideas  from  those 
at  are  distinct  ;  and  the  confused  ideas  from  those  that  are  ob- 
ure  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  there  may  be  some  differ* 
ice  between  them  ;  for  it  is  the  clearness  of  i<leas  for  the  most 
irt  makes  them  distinct:  and  obscurity  of  ideas  is  one  thing 
lat  will  always  bring  a  sort  of  confusion  into  them.  Yet  when 
lese  writers  come  to  talk  largely  upon  this  subject,  and  to  ex- 
lun  and  adjust  their  meaning  with  great  nicety,  I  have  generally 
lund  that  they  did  not  keep  up  the  distinction  they  first  designed, 
lit  they  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  I  shall  therefore  treat 
f  clear  or  distinct  ideas,  as  one  and  the  same  sort,  and  obscure 
r  confused  ideas,  as  another. 

A  c/ear  and  distinct  idea  is  that  which  represents  the  object  of 
le  mind  with  full  evidence  and  strength,  and  plainly  distinguishes 
,  from  all  other  ol)jects  whatsoever. 

An  obscure  and  con  fused  idea  represents  the  object  either  so 
lintly,  so  imperfectly,  or  so  mingled  with  other  ideas,  that 
le  object  of  it  doth  not  appear  plain  to  the  mind,  nor  purely  in 
sown  nature,  nor  sufficiently  distinguished  from  other  things. 

When  we  see  tlie  sea^  and  sky  nearer  at  hand,  we  have  a 
lear  and  distinct  idea  of  each  ;  but  when  we  look  far  toward 
le  horizon,  especially  in  a  mistv  day,  our  ideas  of  both  are  but 
bsctire  and  confused  j    for  we  know  not  which  is  sea  and  which 
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itdiir.  So  when  we  look  it  the  colours  of  the  rain-tiow,  m 
liBve  a  clear  idra  of  the  red,  the  blae,  tiw  p>ee»  in  the  ni1H<H74f 
their  leverHl  arches,  and  a  distinct  idea  too,  white  the  ff]r«^i(t 
there  ;  but  when  we  coosider  the  border  of  ttiose  colonn,  the; 
■o  run  into  one  another,  that  it  reader*  their  ideas  confused  anif 
obscure.  So  the  idea  which  we  havi?  of  oor  brother,  or  our  frifoA^ 
whom  we  aee  duly,  ii  clear  and  dittinct ;  but  when  the  aliMii9 
of  many  year*  haa  injured  the  idea,  it  beoomaa  tibtoatt  tff 
coofuBed.  ■""  '■ 

Nofehert,  that  some  of  onr  ideas  maybe  Yeryikaritlt 
iHstinet  in  one  respect^  and  very  f^Kure  and  confuted  in  inotti^ 
So  fflicn  we  speak  of  a  chUiagonumf  or  fi|rure  of  a  thodaur 
angles,  we  have  a  clear  and  dulinct  rational  idea  of  the  numhcr 
one  thousand  angles ;  for  we  can  demonstrate  Tirious  propeftita' 
concernin<r  it  by  reason  :  hut  the  image  or  sensible  idea,  whieli  Hi ' 
have  of  tlie  figure  is  but  coufused  and  obscure  ;  for  we  caAMt], 
precisely  distitiguish  it  by  fancy  from  the  image  of  a  fienretbs^. 
has  nine  hundred  augles,  or  nine  hundred  and  ninety.  So  utoi 
we  speak  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  we  alwan  keiepll 
our  minds  a  very  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  division  and  diviabi- 
hty.  But  after  we  have  made  a  little  progress  in  dividing,  xiS. 
cinne  to  parts  tbtt  are  far  too  small  fo<-  the  rsHCli  uf  nwr  sBuei, 
then  our  ideas,  or  sensible  images  of  lIicsg  Uule  bodii^s,  becoiiw 
obscure  and  indisiinct,  aud  the  idea  of  iitjiniie  is  vory  obacurt^ 
imperfect,  and  confused. 

II.  Ideas  are  either  vulgar  or  learned.  A  vulgar'  idti 
represents  to  us  llie  most  obvious  and  sensible  appearances  that 
are  contitincd  in  the  olyect  of  llicm  :  but  a  learned  idea  p«ie- 
trates  further  into  the  nature,  prujierties,  reasons,  causes,  and 
effects  of  things. — This  is  best  illustrated  by  some  example. 

It  is  a  vulgar  iilea  t\\Al  we  have  of  a  rainbnw,  ivhen  wccoa*, 
ceive  a  large  aroh  in  the  clouds,  made  up  of  variuua  coloun 
parallel  to  each  other  :  but  it  is  a  horned  idea  which  a  philosuplier 
has  when  he  considera  it  as  the  various  reflections  and  refraciiont 
of  BUii'beams,  in  drops  of  fulling  rain.  So  it  is  a  vulgar  idea 
which  we  have  of  liie  colours  of  solid  burlics,  wheu  wc  perceive 
tlieni  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  red,  or  blue,  or  green  tincture  of  the 
surface  of  those  bodies  :  but  it  is  a  pMhsopical  idea  when  we  con- 
sider the  various  colours  to  be  ootliingeUe  but  different  sensatioua 
excited  in  us  by  the  variously  refracted  rsyi  of  iight,  reflected  on 
our  eyes,  in  a  different  manner,  according  to  the  different  siie, 
or  shape,  or  situation  of  the  particles  of  which  the  surfaces  of 
those  bodies  are  composed.  It  is  a  vulgar  idea  which  we  have 
of  a  watch  or  clock,  when  we  conceive  of  it  as  a  pretty  instru- 
ment, inadp  to  shew  us  the  hour  of  the  day :  hut  it  is  a  Uarmd. 
idea  which  the  watchmaker  has  of  it  who  knows  all  the  several 
part*  of  i^  the  spring,  the  balance,  the  chaioj  the  wheels,  their 
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|||]bi»  &c.  to((e<ber  ivith  the  various  connexions  and  adjustments 
^1  M0h  part,  whence  the  exact  and  uniform  motion  of  the  index 
i^d6rivc^»  uhicb  >  oiuts  to  ihe  minute  or  the  hour.  So  nvhen  m 
enninon  ander^itandin^  reads  Vir^riTs  yEneid,  ho  has  but  a  vuU 
gir  idea  of  that  poem,  yet  his  mind  is  naturally  entertained  with 
t||i  story,  and  his  e  rs  with  the  verse  :  but  when  a  critic,  or  m 
i^aii  who  has  skill  in  poesy,  reads  it,  he  has  a  learned  idea  of  ita 
pcdiliar  beauties,  he  tastes  and  relishes  a  superior  pleasure;  he 
mdmires  the  Roman  poet,  and  wishes  he  had  known  the  Christiaa 
Vheolo^y,  wliicb  would  have  furnished  him  with  nobler  materials 
aad  machines  than  all  the  heatlien  idols. 

It  i!»  with  a  vulgar  idea  that  the  world  beholds  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael  at  lianipton-court,  and  every  one  feels  his  share  of 
pleasure  and  entertainment:  but  a  painter  contemplates  the  won- 
ders of  that  Italian  pencil,  and  sees  a  thousand  beauiies  in  them 
^bich  the  vulp^ar  eye  ne<^lectcd  :  his  learned  idcas^  give  him  m 
transcendent  delight,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  discover  the 
Uemishes  which  the  common  gazer  never  observed. 

III.  Ideas  are  either  perfect  or  imperfect^  which  are  other* 
^isecalled  adequate  or  indeauate. 

Those  are  adequate  ideas  which  perfectly  represent  their 
archetypes  or  objects.  Inadequate  ideas  are  but  a  partial,  or  in- 
Qomplote  representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

All  our  simple  ideas  are,  in  some  sense^  adequate  or  perfect, 
because  simple  ideas,  cousidered  merely  as  our  lirst  perceptions, 
have  no  parts  in  thcin  :  so  we  may  be  said  to  have  a  perfect  idea 
of  white,  black,  sweet,  sour,  length,  light,  motion,  rest,  &g. 
We  have  also  a  perfect  idea  of  various  figures,  as  a  triangle,  a 
square,  a  cylinder,  a  cube,  a  sphere,  which  are  complex  ideas  : 
but  our  idea  o  image  of  a  thousancl  sides,  our  idea  of  the  city  of 
London,  or  the  powers  of  a  loadstone,  are  very  imperfect,  as  well 
as  all  our  ideas  of  intiniie  length  or  breadth,  infinite  power, 
ivisdom  or  duration  :  for  the  idea  of  infinite  is  endless  and  ever 
growing,  andean  never  be  completed. 

Note  1.  When  we  have  a  perfect  idea  of  any  thing  in  all  its 
parts^  it  is  called  a  complete  idea  ;  when  in  all  its  propertiesy  it  \% 
called  comprehensive.  But  when  we  have  but  an  inadequate  and 
imperfect  idea,  we  are  only  said  to  apprehend  it ;  therefore  we 
use  the  term  apprehension ,  when  we  speak  of  our  knowledge  of 
God,  who  can  never  be  comprehended  by  his  creatures. 

Hole  2.  Though  there  are  a  multitude  of  ideas  which  may 
be  called  perfect,  or  adequate,  in  a  vulgar  sense  :  yet  there  are 
scarce  any  ideas  which  are  adequate,  compresenMive,  and  complete 
in  a  philosophical  sense  :  for  there  is  scarce  any  thing  in  the  world 
Lhat  we  know,  as  to  all  the  parts,  and  powers,  and  properties  of 
it,  in  perfection.  Even  so  plain  an  idea  as  that  of  a  triangle  has, 
perhaps,  infinite  properties  belonging  to  it,  of  which  we  know 
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but  ft  few.  Wlio  can  tell  what  are  the  shapes  and  pontkNN  if  L 
those  particlesy  which  cause  all  the  variety  of  colours  that  appssr  i 
on  the  surface  of  things  ?  Who  knows  what  arc  the  figures  of  dM  i 
little  corpuscles  thai  compose  and  distinguish  diflSsrent  bodies  ? 
The  ideas  of  brasSy  irouj  gold^  xvood^  stone^  hjftsap^  Mid  nMT- 
mari/j  have  an  infinite  variety  of  hidden  mysteries  contained  ii 
the  shape,  size,  motion,  and  position,  of  the  little  particksi  of 
which  they  are  composed  ;  and  perhaps  also,  infinite  unlaiovn 
properties  and  powers,  that  may  be  derived  from  them.  Aid  if 
we  arise  to  the  animal  world,  or  the  world  of  spirits,  our  know- 
ledge of  tliem  must  be  amazingly  imperfect  :  when  there  ii  not 
the  least  grain  of  sand  or  empty  space,  but  has  too  many  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  belonging  to  it,  for  the  wisest  philosopher 
upon  earth  to  answer  and  resolve. 

IV.  Our  ideas  are  either  true  or  false  ;  for  au  idea  being 
the  representation  of  a  thing  in  the  mind,  it  must  be  either  a  tne 
or  a  false  representation  of  it.    If  tlie  idea  be  conformable  to  the 
object  or  archetype  of  it,  it  is  a  true  idea  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  falie  one. 
Sometimes  our  ideas  are  referred  to  things  really  existing^  withoat 
us  as  their  archetypes.    If  I  see  bodies  in  their  proper  colours  [ 
have  a  true  idea  ;  but  when  a  man  under  the  jaundice  seessll 
bodies  yellow,  he  has  a  false  idea  of  them.     So  if  we  see  the  sua 
or  moon  ridng  or  setting,  our  idea  represents  them  bigger  tBaa 
when  they  are  on  the  meridian  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  a  false  idis, 
because  those  heavenly  bodies  are  all  day  and  all  night  of  the 
same  bigness.     Or  when  I  sec  a  straight  staff  appear  crooked 
while  it  is  half  under  the  water,  1  say,  thc'water  gives  me  s 
/alse  idea  of  it.    Sometimes  our  ideas  refer  to  the  ideas  of  other 
men,  denoted  by  such  a  particular  word,  as  their  archetypes  :  so 
>  when  I  hear  a-  protestant  use  the  words  church  and  sacramefiUf 
if  I  understand  by  these  words,  a  congregation  oj  faithful  nm^ 
who  prof eischristianitify  and  the  two  ordinances,  baptism  and  tb^ 
Lord*s-supper,  I  have  a  true  idea  of  those  words  in  the  commo^ 
aen^e  of  protestants  :  but  if  the  man  who  speaks  of  them  be  ^ 
papist,  he  means  the  church  of  Rome  aud  the  seven  sacraments 
and  then  I  Imve  a  mistaken  idea  of  those  words,  as  spoken  b^ 
bini,  for  he  uas  a  different  sense  and  meaning  :  and  in  general:^ 
vrhensoever  I  mistake  the  sense  of  any  speaker  or  writer,  I  may 
be  said  to  have  a  false  idea  of  it. 

Some  think  that  truth  or  falsehood  properly  belongs  only  1<^ 
propositions^  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  discourse  in  Uicseoootfl 
part  of  Logic ;  for  if  we  consider  ideas  as  mere  impressions  upoo^ 
the  mind,  made  by  outward  objects,  those  impressions  will  eTer* 
be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  natiure  in  such  a  case  :  the  water* 
will  make  a  stick  appear  crooked,  and  the  horizontal  air  will 
make  the  sun  and  moon  appear  bigger.  And  f^enerally  wherc^- 
there  Ib  falsehood  in  ideas^  there  seems  to  be  some  secrei  or  latent 
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yrii|MiilJoii, 'Whereby  we  iufl^falnely  of  thio£^:  ihif  is  more 
obvkma  where  we  take  up  the  words  of  a  writer  or  ^piaker  in  a 
roisUiken  semey  for  we  ,i(.iii  iiis  worcin  io  our  own  ideas,  which 
areUiflferent  from  h's.  Hm  aiu-r  all,  since  ideas  are  pictures  of 
thingSy  it  cannot  be  very  ifnpro|)er  to  pronounce  thorn  to  be  true 
utfaUtj  aocorcling  to  ibeir  couiormity  or  nonconformity  to  their 
tuunplars. 


CHAP.  IV. — Of  Words  and  their  several  Divisions,  together 

with  the  Advantage  and  Danger  of  them. 

Sect.  I. — Qf  Words  in  general j  and  their  Use. 

THOUGH  our  ideas  are  first  acquired  by  the  perceptions  of 
«lyects,  or  by  various  sensations  and  reflections,  yet  we  convey  . 
.fbem  ta  each  other  by  the  means  of  certain  sounds,  or  written 
marks,  which  we  call  words ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge 
is  both  obtained  and  communicated  by  tliese  means,  which  ara 
called  speech  or  language. 

But  as  we  are  led  into  the  knowledge  of  things  by  wordsy  wo 
-we  are  oftentimes  led  into  error,  or  mistake,  by  the  use  or  abuse 
of  words  also.  And  in  order  to  guard  against  such  mistakes,  aa 
well  as  to  promote  our  improvements  in  knowledge,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  ourselves  a  little  with  words  and  terms.  We 
shall  begin  with  these  observations : 

1.  Words  (whctlier  they  are  spoken  or  written)  have  no 
natural  conr.exion  with  the  ideas  they  are  designed  to  signify, 
nor  with  the  things  which  are  represented  in  those  ideas.-— 
There  is  no  manner  of  affinity  between  the  sounds  white  m  Eng» 
hshf  or  bla?ic  in  French^  and  that  colour  which  we  call  by  that 
name ;  nor  have  the  letters,  of  which  these  words  are  comjiosedy 
anv  natural  aptness  to  signify  that  colour  rather  than  red  or  green. 
Words  and  names  tberdbre  are  mere  arbitrary  signs  invented  by 
men  to  communicate  their  thoughts  or  ideas  to  one  another. 

2.  If  one  single  word  were  apptrinted  to  express  but  one 
simple  idea,  and  nothing  else,  as  white,  black,  sweet,  sour,  sharp, 
bitter,  extension,  duration,  there  would  be  scarce  any  mistake 
about  them. 

But  alas  !  it  is  a  common  unhappiness  in  language,  that  dif- 
ferent simple  ideas  are  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same  tcord  : 
so  the  words  sxeeet  and  sharp  are  applied  both  to  the  objects  of 
hearing  and  tasting,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  one  cause  or  foundation  of  obscurity  and  error  arising 
from  words, 

3.  In  communicating  oor  complex  ideas  to  one  another,  if  we 
could  join  as  many  peculiar  and  appropriated  words  together  in 
one  soiiiui,  as  we  join  simple  ideas  to  make  one  eomplej;  one, 
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wit     Ib 


cf  ihvtyfiMSi 

■nwJ  AJMr 

a  third  bcui  m/mr 

kundrcd  fifty-fimr 


fcw  iUV»   ••  'HIT   ^T'or 

yt0tm  ^i  %  pnmiUA'z  :ites .  sue 

^  ^^^Mffif  %>'<i^^  Uw7  ht^mA  ftpgrii«co<  eack other's  Dwawqg 
k«f^<ir*irtMl.  THh  h  ttipyo^eti  i#  be  the  rasos.  «b;  ■ome  aacieift 
ii#«M^»^  mmI  fir^sfpljWMy  aad  iccoQBf ?  o€  cbmaolof^,  arc  ao  hard 
f«  k*,  ailjfMil«4.  And  ibi«  U  the  tni«  reaaos  of  ao  fiirioua  aad 
^mtlUAnt  Mpn*^  on  many   pciou  io  cfiviahy  ;  the  worda  riarciif 

tu^9*f   ffU'irn  vtuicU   fti^ijify  ^ery  corcplex   ideas,  are  not  ap- 
lf<"'l  to  frf'!iijf!e  JM%I  the  uime  Mmple  ideas,  and  the  same  ■uin-' 
^ff  ftt  iUtntf  by   lite  various  o&nteodio^  parties  ;  thence  aiiit 
tMftttu*ihu  iir»r|  roril<^»t. 

4.  1li#yiif(li  a  HingU  hair^  does  not  eertainlj  manifest  to  HI 
all  iIm!  pftit^  ui  n  complex  idea,  yet  it  musi  be  acknowledged^ 
Ihai  III  iiiftfiy  oi'  our  coinjilex  ideas^  the  single  nime  may  point 
oiil  III  If*  MMiic  c\\\ii(  property  which  bek>ngs  to  the  thing  that  tkQ 
v#orfl  iiiKriifi''«  ;  i-npfrcially  \%lien  the  word  or  name  is  traced  up 
^^  %t%  oriKiiiftly  lliroiigh  Heveral  languages  from  whence  it  is  bor« 
f  owfii.     So  Mil  tipohUt  ftignifies  one  who  is  sent  forth. 

Hut  \\\\%  Irucing  of  a  word  to  its  original,  (which  is  called 
•^ffffhofof^f/)  is  sometimes  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  thing; 
fttitl  sfirr  hII,  wis  liave  made  but  irery  little  |>rogress  towards 
tlin  siitilnnu'iit  of  the  full  meaning  of  a  cMnptex  tdw,  by  know- 
\uif  Miinn  oii<*  chief  property  of  it.  We  know  but  a  small  part 
of  the  uulion  of  an  ujiostley  by  knowing  barely  that  he  is  sent 
forth. 

3.  Mmj  (if  not  most)  of  oiit  ^wda  ^Lich  are  applied  te 
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momi  md  intelleciual  ideas,  yrhen  traced  up  to  the  original  in 
Ike  learned  languages,  will  be  found  to  signify  sensible  and  cor^ 
poreai  things ;  thus  the  words  apprehension,  understanding^ 
•bstraetion,  invention,  idea,  inference,  prudence,  religion  cluirch> 
adoradon,  ^c.  have  all  a  corporeal  signification  in  their  original. 
The  name  spirit  itself  signifies  breath  or  air^  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew ;  such  is  the  poverty  of  all  languages,  they  are 
forced  to  use  these  names  for  incorpirtal  ideas,  which  thing  has  a 
tendency  to  error  and  confusion. 

0.  The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  that  leads  us  into  many  a 
nistake  is,  the  multitude  of  objects  that  one  name  sometimes  sig- 
nifies ;  there  is  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  things  and  ideas, 
both  simple  and  complex,  beyond  all  the  words  that  arc  invented 
in  any  language ;  tluMico  it  becomes  almost  necessary  that  one 
name  should  signify  several  things.  Let  us  but  consider  the  two 
•olours  of  yellow  and  blue^  if  they  are  mingled  together  in  any 
coBsirierahle  proportion,  they  make  a  green;  now  there  may  be 
infinite  differences  of  the  proportions  in  the  mixture  of  yellow 
and  blue;  and  yet  we  have  only  these  three  words,  yellow^ 
blue,  and  green,  to  signify  all  of  them,  at  least  by  one  single 
term. 

WhenI  use  the  word  shore,  I  may  intend  thereby  a  coast 
•f  land  near  the  sea,  or  Alrain  to  carry  oft'  water,  or  a  prop  to 
aapport  a  building ;  and  by  the  sound  of  the  WQrd  porter,  who 
can  tell  whether  1  mean  a  man  who  bears  burdens,  or  a  servant 
vrho  waits  at  a  nobleman's  gate?  The  world  is  fruitful  in  the 
invention  of  utensils  of  life,  and  new  characters  and  offices  of 
men,  yet  names  entirely  new  are  seldom  invented  ;  therefore  old 
names  are  almost  necessarily  used  to  signify  new  things,  which 
may  occasion  much  confusion  and  error  in  the  receiving  and  com- 
municating of  knowledge. 

Give  me  leave  to  propose  ene  single  instance,  wherein  all 
these  notes  shall  be  remarkably  exemplified.  It  is  the  word 
bishop,  which  in  French  is  called  evcque ;  upon  which  I  would 
make  these  several  observations  : — 1.  That  there  is  no  natural 
eonnexion  between  the  sacred  office  hereby  signified,  and  tlie 
letters  or  sound  whfeh  signify  this  office  ;  for  both  these  words 
evequt  and  bishop  signify  the  same  office,  though  there  is  not  one 
letter  alike  in  them  ;  oor  have  the  letters  which  compose  the 
£nglish  or  the  French  word  any  thing  sacred  belonging  to  them 
more  than  the  letters  that  compose  the  words  king  or  soldier.—- 
2.  If  the  meaning  of  a  v?ord  oould  be  learne<i  by  its  derivation 
or  etymology,  yet  the  original  derivation  of  word^  is  oftentimes 
very  dark  and  unsearchable  ;  for  who  would  imagine  that  each 
of  these  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin  Episcopus,  or  the 
Greek  Ewtamtvoi  i  Yet  in  this  instance  we  happen  to  know  cer- 
tainly the  true  derivation }  the  French  being  anciently  writ  evesquC'^ 
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is  borrowed  from  tlic  first  ]>art  of  tlie  Latin  word,  and  dlifrohl 
English  hiict^p  from  (lie  middle  of  it. — 3.  The  orif^nal  OrmI 
word  signifies  an  ovorlooker,  or  one  who  stands  higher  Iban  hn 
fellows  and  overlooks  them  ;  it  is  a  compound  word,  that  prima* 
rily  signifies  sensible  ideas,  translated  to  signifv  or  iuclade  Several 
moral  or  intellectual  ideas ;  therefore  all  will  grant  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  office  can  nevfT  be  known  by  the  mere  sound  or  seoie 
of  the  word  overlooker, — 1.  I  add  farther,  that  the  word  bishop 
or  episcopusy  even  when  it  is  thus  translated  from  a  sensible  ides, 
to  include  several  intellectual  ideas,  may  yet  equally  aigaify  as 
overseer  of  the  |>oor ;  an  inspector  of  the  customs  ;  a  surveyor 
of  the  highways ;  a  Supervisor  of  the  excise,  &c.  but  by  the 
consent  of  men,  and  the  language  of  scripture,  it  is  appropriated 
to  signify  a  sacred  office  of  the  church,— b.  This  very  idea  aod 
name,  thus  translated  from  things  sensible  to  signify  a  spiritotl 
and  sacred  thing,  contains  but  one  property  of  it,  namely,  ooe 
that  has  the  oversight  or  care  over  others ;  but  it  doea  not  tell  oi 
inrhether  it  includes  a  care  over  one  churchy  or  many;  over  the 
laity  or  the  clergy. — 6.  Thence  it  follows,  that  those  who  ia 
tlie  complex  idea  of  the  word  bishop^  include  an  overaigfat  over 
the  clergy,  or  over  a  whole  diocese  of  people,  a  auperiority  of  . 
presbyters,  a  distinct  power  of  ordination,  &c.  must  necessarily 
disagree  with  those  who  include  in  il;  only  the  care  of  a  single 
congregation.  Thus,  according  to  the  various  opinions  of  men, 
this  word  signifies  a  pope,  a  Gallican  Bishop,  a  Lutheran  super- 
inlendant,  an  English  prelate,  a  pastor  of  a  single  assembly,  or 
a  presbyter  or  elder.  Tlius  they  quarrel  with  each  other  perpe- 
tually ;  and  it  is  well  if  any  of  them  have  hit  precisely  the  sense 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  included  just  the  same  ideas  in  it,  and 
no  others. 

I  might  make  all  the  same  remarks  on  the  word  church  or 
kirk,  which  is  derived  from  Kupis  owof,  or  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
contracted  into  Kyrioik,  which  some  suppose  to  signify  an  as- 
sembly of  christians,  some  take  it  for  all  the  world  that  pro- 
fesses Christianity,  and  some  make  it  to  mean  only  the  clergy  ; 
and  on  these  accounts  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  as  many  and 
as  furious  controversies  as  the  word  bishop  which  was  mentioned 
before. 

Sect.  II. — Of  negative  and  positive  Terms. 

FROM  these  and  other  considerations  it  will  follow,  that  if 
we  would  avoid  error  in  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  we  must  take 
good  heed  to  the  use  of  words  and  terms,  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  various  kinds  of  them. 

I.  Terms  are  either  positive  or  negative. 

Negative  terms  are  such  as  have  a  little  word  or  syllable  of 
denying  Jointed  to  them,  according  to  the  various  idioms  of  every 
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lang^ag^y  «b  unpleasant^  imprudent^  immortaly  irregular^ 
ignorant^  injinitej  endltssj  iifelessy  deathless,  noiisensCy  abyss^ 
attomfmouSj  where  the  pnpositiotts,  m/i,  im,  in,  non^  a^ 
en^  and  the  termination  less,  signify  a  negation,  eillier  in  Eng- 
liab^  Latiui  or  Ureck. 

Positive  terms  are  those  which  have  no  such  negative  appen* 
dices  belonging  to  them,  as  life,  death,  end,  sense,  mortal. 

But  so  unhappily  are  our  words  and  ideas  linked  together, 
that  we  can  never  know  which  are  positive  ideas,  and  which  are 
negative,  by  the  word  that  is  used  to  express  them,  and  that  for 
these  reasons: — 

1st,  There  are  some  positive  terms  which  are  made  to  sig- 
nify a  negative  idea ;  as  dead  is  properly  a  thing  that  is  deprived  of 
life ;  blind  implies  a  negation  or  privation  of  sight ;  deqfti  want  of 
hearing ;  dumb  a  denial  of  speech. 

2dly,  There  are  also  some  negative  terms  which  imply  posu 
the  ideas,  such  as,  immortal  and  deathless,  which  signify  ever- 
living,  or  a  continuance  in  life ;  insolent  signifies  rude  and 
haughty ;  indemnify  to  keep  safe ;  and  infinite  perhaps  has  a 
positive  idea  too/  for  it  is  an  idea  ever  growing ;  and  when  it  ia 
applied  to  God,  it  signifies  his  complete  perfection. 

3dW,  There  are  both  positive  and  negative  terms,  invented 
to  signify  the  same,  instead  of  contrart/  ideas  ;  as  unhappy,  and 
miserable,  sinless  and  holj^,  pure  and  undejiled,  impure  and  filthy, 
unkind  and  cruel,  irreligious  and  profane,  unforgiving  and  rr- 
vengeful,  4*c.  and  there  is  a  great  deafof  beauty  and  convenience 
derived  to  any  language  from  this  variety  of  expression  ;  though 
•ometimes  it  a  little  confounds  our  conceptions  of  being  and  not 

^,  our  positive  and  negative  ideas. 

4thly,  1  may  add  also  that  there  are  some  words  which  are 
negative  in  their  original  language  but  seem  positive  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, because  the  negation  is  unknown ;  an  abyss,  a  place 
vrithout  a  bottom;  anodyne,  an  easing  medicine;  amnestjf,  an 
unrediembrance,  or  general  pardon ;  anarchy,  a  state  without 
l^vemment ;  anonymous,  that  is,  nameless  ;  inept,  that  is,  not 
fit;  iniquity,  that  is,  unrighteousness;  tn/linf,  one  that  cannot 
apeak,  namely,  a  child  ;  injurious,  not  doing  justice  or  right. 

The  way  therefore  to  know  whether  any  idea  be  negative  or 
not,  is  to  consider  whether  it  primarily  imply  the  absence  of  any 
positive  being,  or  mo<le  of  being ;  if  it  doth,  then  it  is  a  nega- 
tion or  negative  idea ;  otherwise  it  is  a  [Misitive  one,  whether  tha 
word  that  expresses  it  be  positive  or  negative.  Yet  after  all,  in 
many  cases,  this  is  very  hard  to  determine,  as  in  amnesty^ 
infinite,  abyss,  which  are  originally  relative  terms,  but  they  sig- 
nify pardon,  &.c.  which  seem  to  be  positive.  So  darkness,  mad* 
ness,  clown,  are  positive  terms,  but  they  imply  the  want  of  light, 
the  want  of  reason,  and  the  want  of  manners  ;  and  perhaps  the»e 
may  be  ranked  among  the  negative  ideas. 
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Here  note,  that  in  the  English  tongue  two  negatiTO  fenm 
arc  equal  to  one  positive,  and  signify  the  same  thing,  as  noi  w§* 
happy y  signifies  bappy  ;  not  immortal^  signifies  mortal ;  he  it  M 
imprudent  man^  that  is,  he  is  a  man  of  prudence  :  i)ut  the  seuse 
and  force  of  the  word  in  such  a  negative  way  of  expression,  seem 
to  be  a  little  diminished^ 

Sect.  III. — Of  simple  and  complex  Terms. 

II.  TER3IS  are  divided  into  simple  or  complex.  A  sim* 
pie  term  is  one  word,  a  complex  term  is  when  more  words  are 
used  to  signify  one  thing. 

Some  terms  are  complex  in  words^  but  not  in  sense,  such  ii 
the  second  Emperor  of  Rome:  for  it  excites  in  our  mind  only  tiie 
idea  of  one  man,  namely,  Augustus* 

Some  terms  are  complex  in  sense^  but  not  in  words;  m 
when  I  say  an  army,  ^forest,  I  mean  a,  multitude  ot  uietisr 
trees  ;  and  almost  all  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  many  of  our 
natural  ones,  are  expressed  in  this  manner;  reii^lon,  ^^(^9 
hi/alty,  knavery^  theji^  include  a  variety  of  ideas,  in  each  term. 

There  are  other  terms  which  are  complex  both  in  words  and 
sense  ;  so  when  I  say  SLJierce  dog^  or  a  pious  man^  it  excites. ta 
idea  not  only  of  those  two  creatures,  but  of  their  peculiar  cha- 
racters also. 

Among  the  terms  that  are  complx  in  sense^  bat  not  in 
wordSf  we  may  reckon  those  sitnple  terms  which  contain  a  pri« 
mary  and  a  secondary  idea  in  them  ;  as  when  1  hear  my  neigh* 
bour  speak  that  which  is  not  true,  and  I  say  to  him,  this  is  not 
irucy  or  this  is  false ^  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea  of 
his  error  ;  this  is  the  primary  idea  :  But  if  I  say  it  is  a  licj  the 
word  lie  carries  also  a  secondary  idea  in  it,  for  it  implies  both 
the  falsehood  of  the  speech,  and  my  reproach  and  censure  of  the 
speaker.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  say  it  is  a  mistake^  this  car- 
ries also  a  secondary  idea  with  it  :  for  it  not  only  refers  to  the 
falsehood  of  his  speech,  but  includes  my  tenderness  and  civility 
to  him  at  the  same  time.  Another  instance  may  be  this ; 
when  I  use  the  word,  incest ,  adultery ^  vnu\  murder,  I  convey 
to  another  not  only  the  primary  idea  of  those  actions,  but  I  in- 
clude also  the  secondary  idea  of  their  uidawfulness,  and  ray 
abhorrence  of  them. 

Note  1st,  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  among  words  which 
tignify  the  same  principal  ideas,  some  arc  clean  and  decent^ 
others  unclean  ;  some  c/tastey  others  obscene ;  some  are  kind^ 
others  are  affronting  and  reproachjul,  because  of  the  secondary 
idea  which  custom  has  affixed  to  them.  Audit  is  the  part  of  a 
wise  man,  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  expression  any  evil  actions, 
to  do  it  either  by  a  word  that  has  a  secondary  idea  of  kindness  or 
softQcss ;  or  a  word  that  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  rebuke  and 
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ilfeVeri^y,  according  as  the  case  requires  :  so  when  there  is  a  ne- 
Mmity  'of  expressing  things  unclean  or  obscene,  a  wise  man  will 
Ab  it  iii  the  most  decent  language,  to  excite  as  few  uucleauly 
ideaa  as  possible  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

Note  Sdly,  In  the  length  of  time,  and  by  the  power  of 
custom,  woiMS  sometimes  change  their  />■  'marj  ideas  an  Hliall  bo 
declared,  and  sometimes  they  have  change^)  their  secondarjf 
ideasy  though  the  primury  ideas  may  remain  :  no  words  that 
were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use  grow  obscene  and  uucieanty  ; 
aod  words  that  .were  once  honourable  may^  in  the  next  genera* 
tion,  grow  mean  and  contemptible.  So  the  word  dame  originallj 
signified  a  mistress  of  a  family,  who  was  a  lady,  and  it  is  used 
still  in  the  English  law  to  signify  a  lady ;  but  in  common  uso 
Dow-a-days  it  represents  a  farmer*s  wifci  or  a  mistress  of  a 
family  of  the  lower  I'ank  in  the  country.  So  those  words  of 
Habshakeh;  Isa.  xxxvi.  12.  in  our  translation,  {flat  thtir  owm 
dungy  $c.)  were  doubtless  decent  and  clean  language,  when  our 
translators  wrote  them,  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  word 
tai  has  maintained  its  old  secondary  idea  and  inofflMisive  sense^ 
to  this  day ;  but  the  other  word  in  that  sentence  has  by  cus«* 
torn  acquired  a  more  uncleanly  idea,  and  should  now  rather  bo 
ohanged  into  a  more  decent  term,  and  so  it  should  be  read 
in  publici  uuless  it  should  be  thought  more  pro|)er  to  omit  the 
•entence^. 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  Jewish  RaShins  have  sup* 
plied  other  chaste  words  iu  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  bible, 
wiiere  the  words  of  the  text,  througli  time  and  custom,  are  de<- 
ffCDerated  ;  so  as  to  curry  any  base  and  unclean  secondary  idea 
in  them  ;  and  they  read  the  word  which  is  in  the  margin,  which 
they  call  Keri^  and  not  that  which  was  written  in  the  text,  which 
they  called  Chetib. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  Words  common  and  proper. 

III.  Words  and  names  are  either  common  or  proper.  Com^ 
mon  names  arc  such  us  stand  for  universal  ideas,  or  a  whole 
rank  of  beings,  whether  general  or  8))ecial.  These  are  called 
apellatives  ;  90  Jish^  bird^  man^  city^  river ^  are  common  names ; 
and  so  are  trout,  eel,  lobster^  for  they  all  agree  to  many  indi* 
\iduals,  and  some  of  them  to  many  species  :  but  Cicero^  Fir-^ 
gilf  BiicephaluSy  London,  Homey  jEtna,  the  Thames,  are  pro* 
|ier  names,  for  each  of  them  agrees  only  to  one  single  being. 

NofCf  llore,  Jirsty  that  a  proper  name  may  become  in  som'o 
aeosc  common,  when  it  hath  been  given  to  several  beings  of  the 
same  kind  ;  so  Casar,  which  was  the  proper  name  of  the  first 
£mperor,  Juliusy  became  also  a  common  name  to  all  the  fol- 

*  So  in  some  places  of  the  sacred  histonaiifl,  where  it  is  written,  #Miy 
#7M  thu  piaeth  i^nintt  lAc  wmU,  we  should  read,  every  vmU^ 
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lowinsr  Emperors.  And  Tea^  ^vhich  was  tbcr  proper  nuBtf  of oa(^ 
sort  of  Indian  leaf,  is  uow-a-days,  become  a  common  naiiM.fir^ 
Diany  infusions  of  herbs,  or  plants,  in  water;  as  sageTfii^ 
•luboof-toa,  lemon-tea,  &c.  so  Peter,  Tbomas,  Jobo,  \ViIl||^ 
may  be  reckoned  common  names  also,  because  they  are  (pvea  to 
many  persons,  unless  they  arc  determined  to  signify  a  single  per- 
aon  at  any  particular  time  or  place. 

Nolt  in  the  second  place,  that  a  common  name  may  becoms 
proper  by  custom,  or  by  the  time,  or  place,  or  persons  that  use 
it;  as  iu  Great  Britain  when  we  say  the  King,  we  mean  our 
present  rightful  sovereign  King  George,  who  now  reigns;  whea 
we  speak  of  the  Prince,  we  intend  his  Royal  Highness  Geob«b» 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  if  we  mention  the  city,  when  we  are  neir 
London,  we  generally  mean  the  city  of  London  ;  when  is  s 
country  town,  we  say  the  parson,  or  the  esquire,  all  the  parish 
knows  who  arc  the  single  persons  intended  by  it :  so  when  we 
ere  speaking  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  and  use  the 
words  Peter,  Paul,  John,  we  mean  those  three  a|)ostIcs. 

"Sote^  in  the  third  place,  that  any  cotnmim  name  whatso- 
ever is  made  proper,  by  terms  of  particularity  added  to  it,  as  the 
common  words  pope,  king,  horse,  garden,  book,  knife,  &c.  sre 
designed  to  signify  a  singular  idea,  when  we  say  the  present 
pope  ;  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  horse  that  won  tbe  last 
plate  at  Newmarket ;  the  royal  garden  at  Kensington  ;  this  book ; 
that  knife,  &c. 

Sect.  V. — Of  concrete  and  abstract  Terms. 

IV.  Words  or  terms  are  divided  into  abstract  and  concreU. 

Jbstract  terms  signify  the  mode  or  quality  of  a  being, 
without  any  regard  to  the  subject  in  which  it  is ;  as  whiteness, 
roundness,  length,  breadth,  wisdom,  mortality,  life,  death. 

Concrete  terms,  while  they  express  the  quality,  do  also 
either  express  or  imply,  or  refer  to  some  subject  to  which  it  be- 
longs :  as  white,  round,  long,  broad,  wise^  mortal,  livings  dead. 
But  these  are  not  always  noun  adjc'Ctivesin  a  grammatical  sense, 
ifor  a  fool,  a  knave,  a  philosopher,  and  many  other  concretes  are 
substantives,  as  well  as  knavery,  folly,  and  philosophy,  which  are 
the  abstract  terms  that  belong  to  them. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  univocal  and  equivocal  fVords, 

V.  Words  and  terms  are  either  univocal  or  eaumxal. 
Univocal  words  are  such  as  signify  but  one  idea,  or  at  leaat  but 
one  sort  of  thing  ;  equivocal  words  arc  such  as  signify  two  or 
more  ditVerent  ideas,  or  different  sorts  of  objects.  The  words 
book,  bib/cy  fish,  ho  use  ^elephant,  may  be  called  uiiirocfi/ words ; 
for  1  know  not  that  tli(*Y  signify  any  thing  else  hut  those  ideas  to 
which  tbey  are  genoialiy  affixed ;  but  htad  is  an  equivocal  word, 
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fttH  ligBifiet  the  heitd  of  a  nail,  or  of  a  pio,  as  well  at  of  ao 
tflrfmal :  mail  in  an  equivocal  word^  it  is  used  for  the  nail  of  the 
kand,  or  foot,  and  fur  an  iron  nail  to  fasten  any  thing.  Post  is 
•qoiTocal,  it  is  a  piece  of  timber,  or  a  swift  mcssens^er.  A  church 
ia  a  religious  assembly,  or  the  large  fair  building  where  they 
meet;  and  sometimes  the  same  word  means  a  synod  of  bi«lio|iSt 
or  of  presbyters,  and  in  some  places  it  is  the  {H>pe  and  a  general 
couociL 

Here  let  it  be  noted,  that  when  two  or  more  words  signify 
the  same  thing,  as  travt  and  billow^  mead  and  meadurv^  they 
are  usually  called  syuotymous  words,  but  it  seems  very  strnnge 
that  words,  which  are  directly  contrary  to  each  other,  should 
sometimes  represent  almost  the  same  ideas  ;  yet  thus  it  is  in 
some  few  instances ;  a  valuable^  or  an  invaluable  blessing ;  a 
shameful^  or  a  shameless  villain;  ^  thick  skull^  or  ^thuiskuird 
fellowy  VL  mere  paper  skull;  a  man  of  a  large  conscience^  little 
coHiciencej  or  no  conscience ;  a  famous  rascal^  or  an  infamous 
QM,  So  uncertain  a  thing  is  human  language,  whose  foundatioa 
aod  aupport  is  custom  ! 

As  words  signifying  the  same  tiling  are  called  synontpnous^ 
ao  equivocal  words,  or  those  which  signify  several  things,  ara 
oalleft  komonymousj  or  ambisuous  ;  and  when  persons  u»e  MUch 
ambiguous  words,  with  a  detniga  to  deceive,  it  is  called  equi- 
vocation. 

Our  simple  ideas,  and  especially  the  sensible  qualities,  fur- 
nish us  with  a  great  variety  of  equivocal  or  ambiguous  words  ; 
for  these  being  the  iirsl,  and  most  natural  ideas  wc  have,  we 
borrow  some  of  their  names,  to  !$ignify  many  other  ideas,  both 
aimple  and  complex.  The  word  sweet  expresses  the  pleasant 
perceptions  of  alraotit  every  sense ;  sugar  is  sweety  but  it  hath 
not  the  same  sweetness  as  music  ;  nor  hath  music  the  sweetness 
of  a  rose ;  and  a  sweet  prospect  differs  from  them  all  ;  nor  yet 
have  any  of  these  the  same  sweetness  as  disconrscj  counsel^  or 
meditation  hath  ;  yet  the  royal  Psalmist  saith  of  a  man«  fVe 
toot  sweet  counset  together ;  and  of  God,  My  meditaliun  of  kiin 
shall  be  street.  Bitter  is  also  audi  an  equivocal  wor<l  ;  there 
ia  bitter  wormwood^  there  are  biUcr  tvords^  there  are  bitter 
enemies f  and  a  bitter  cold  Morning,  S<»  there  is  a  sharpnesK 
M  vinegar^  and  tlierc  is  a  sharpness  in  pain,  in  sorrow  and  in 
reproach  ;  there  is  a  sliarp  eye,  a  sliarp  icit^  and  a  sharp " 
sward :  but  there  is  not  one  of  these  seven  sltarpnes^es  the  'iaiu^ 
.as  another  of  them,  and  a  sharp  east  wind  is  ditVorent  from 
tliem  all. 

There  are  also  verbs  or  words  of  action,  which  are  oquivo- 

cal,  as  well  as  nnuoK  or  names.     The  words  to  bmry  to  ttikf.^  to 

^fiomfi^  to  gtty  are  suflicietit   instances  of  it:  or  when  we  say,  to 

bear  a  burden,   to  bear  sorrow  or   reproach,  to  hoar  a  name,  to 
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bear  a  grudge,  to  bear  fimUy  or  to  bear  children^  tba' 
18  used  ill  very  diflfereut  scnaet :  and  ao  ia  the  word  get,  wbM^ 
aay»  to  get  money,  to  get  jn,  togetofl^  to  get  ready^  to  git  I 
atomacby  and  to  git  a  cold,  &o. 

There  ia  also  a  great  deal  of  anibigoity  in  many  of  thi 
English  particles ;  as  buty  before^  beside,  withj  withouij  fii/9 
theuj  there,  fofyforth^  above,  about,  &c.  of  which.  granuDsn 
and  dictionaries  will  sufficiently  inform  us. 

Sect.  VII. — Variout  Kinds  of  equivocal  Words* 

It  would  be  endless  to  run  through  all  the  irarietieaof  wonb 
and  terms,  which  have  diffi^rent  senses  applied  to  them ;  laball 
only  mention  therefore  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  and  moit 
useful  distinctions  among  them. 

Jst,  The  first  division  of  equivocal  words  lets  us  know  that 
some  are  equivocal  onlj/  in  their  sound  or  pronunciation,  othen 
are  equivocal  onhj  in  uriiing,  and  others^  both  in  writing  and  ia 
aound. 

Words  equivocal  in  sofjind  only,  are  such  as  these ;  the  rm 
of  a  bridle,  which  hath  the  same  sound  with  the  reign  of  a  kiogi 
or  a  shower  of  rain :  but  all  three  have  different  letters,  and  dis^ 
tinct  spelling.  So  might  or  strength,  is  equivocal  in  soundi  btfl 
differs  in  writing  from  7mVf,  a  little  animal,  or  a  small  piece  rf 
money.  And  tiie  verb  to  zcrite,  has  the  same  sound  with  wright 
a  workman,  right  or  equity,  and  rite  or  ceremony ;  but  it  ii 
spelled  very  differently  in  them  all. 

Words  equivocal  in  writing  onljf  are  such  as  these ;  to  tear 
to  pieces,  has  the  same  spellinj;  with  a  tear  :  to  lead,  or  guide, 
has  the  same  letters  as  lead,  the  metal :  and  a  bowl  tor  recreatiooy 
is  written  the  same  way  as  a  bowl  for  drinking :  but  the  pronuA' 
ciation  for  all  these  is  different. 

But  those  words  which  are  most  commonly  and  justly 
called  equivocal,  are  such  as  are  both  written  and  pronounced 
the  same  way,  and  yet  have  different  seuses  or  ideas  belonging 
to  them ;  such  are  all  the  instances  which  were  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

Among  the  words  which  are  equivocal  in  sound  only  and 
not  in  writing,  there  is  a  large  field  for  persons  who  delight  in 
jests  and  |)uns,  in  riddles  and  quibbles,  to  sport  them^lvca. 
This  sort  of  words  is  also  used  by  wanton  persons  to  coBTey 
lewd  ideas,  under  the  covert  of  expressions  capable  of  a  cbaals^ 
meaning,  which  are  called  double  tntendres ;  or  when  peraoM 
apeak  falsehoo<l  with  a  design  to  deceive,  under  the  covert  of 
truth.  Though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  sorts  of  equivocal 
words  yield  sufficient  matter  for  such  purposes. 

There  are  many  cases  also,  wherein  ao  equivocal  word  la 
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W^i  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  cover  a  foul  idea :  for  the  most 
^haale  and  modest,  and  well-bred  peraona,  bavinj^  sonielimea 
%  jameaaity  to  apeak  of  the  thioga  of  nature,  convey  tlieir  idcaa 
in  the  moat  inoffensive  language  by  tbia  means.  And  indeed^ 
the  mere  poverty  of  all  languages  makea  it  necessary  to  use 
cqoivocal  words  upon  many  occasions,  as  tho  common  ^vrninga 
of  men,  and  even  the  holy  book  of  God,  sufficiently  manifest. 

2diy,  Equivocal  words  arc  usually  distinguished,  according 
to  their  original^  into  such,  whose  Nurious  senses  arise  from 
mere  chance  or  accident,  and  such  as  arc  made  equivocal  hy  de- 
sign ;  as  the  word  bear  signifies  a  shaggy  beast,  and  it  Ki>*;nifiea 
mlao  to  bear  or  carry  a  burden  ;  this  seems  to  be  the  mere  effect 
of  chance  :  but  if  1  call  my  dog  bear^  because  he  is  shaggy,  or 
call  one  of  the  northern  constellations  by  that  name,  from  a  fan* 
cied  situation  of  the  stars  in  the  shape  of  that  animal,  then  it  ia 
by  design  tliat  the  word  is  made  yet  further  equivocal. 

But  because  1  think  this  common  account  of  the  spring  or 
origin  of  equivocal  words  is  too  slight  and  imperfect,  I  ahall 
reaerve  this  subject  to  be  treated  of  by  itself,  and  proceed  to  the 
third  division. 

Sdlv,  Ambiguous,  or  equivocal  words,  are  sucli  as  are  some- 
times  taken   in  a  large  ana  general  sense,  and  sometimes  in  a 
aenae  more  strict  and  limited,  and  have  different  ideas  affixed  to 
thiem  accordingly.     Religion^  or  virtue^  taken  in  a  large  sense, 
includes  both  our  duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour  ;  but  in  a  more 
atrict,  Umitcd  and  proper  sense,  virtue  signifies  our  duty  towards 
men,  and  religion  our  duty  to  God.     Virtue  may  yet  be  takea 
in  the  strictest  sense,  and  then  it  signifies  power  or  courage^ 
^svhich  is  the  sense  of  it  in  some  places  of  the  New  Testament. 
So  grace,  taken  in  a  large  sense,  means  the  favour  of  God,  and 
«ll  the  spiritual  blessings  that  proceed  from  it,  (which  is  a  fre« 
«|ucnt  sense  of  it  in  the  bible)   but  in  a  limited  sense  it  signifies 
^he  habit  of  holiness  wrought  in  us  by  divine  favour,  or  a  com- 
plex idea  of  the  christian  virtues.     It  may  also  be  taken  in  the 
strictest  sense  ;  and  thus  it  signifies  any  single  christian  virtue, 
^s  in  2  Cor.  viii.  6,  7.  where  it  is  used  for  liberality.     So  a  citify 
Bn  a  atrict  and  proper  sense,  means  the  houses  inclosed  within  the 
^^alls ;  in  a  larger  sense,  it  reaches  to  all  the  suburbs. 

This  larger  and  stricter  sense  of  a  word  is  used  in  almost 
«11  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  theology,  and  in  common  life. 
^he  word  geography,  taken  in  a  strict  sense,  signifies  the  know- 
2edge  of  the  circles  of  the  earthly  globe,  and  the  situation  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  earth  ;  when  it  is  taken  in  a  little  larger 
venae,  it  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  seas  also;  and  in  the 
lareest  sense  of  all,  it  extends  to  the  various  customs,  habits, 
«nd  governments  of  nations.    When  an  astronomer  uses  the 
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word  staf*  in  its  proper  and  strict  sense  it  is  applied  oaly^'tb  tkl 
tixed  stars,  but  iu  a  larger  sense  it  includes  the  planets  alao!*r^  i» 

This  equivocal  sense  of  words  belongs  also  to  many  pmptf 
names :  so  ^sioj  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  is  one  quarter  of 
the  world  ;  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  signifies  Natoliay  or  IIm 
lesKcr  Asia  ;  but  in  the  strictest  sense  it  means  no  more  Chan  OM 
little  province  in  Natolia,  where  stood  the  cities  of  Ephesa^ 
Smyrna,  Sardis,  &c.  And  this  is  the  most  frequent  sense  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament.  Flanders  vnni  Hollatidy  in  a  atriot  aenn^ 
are  btit  two  single  provinces  among  the  seventeen,  but  in  a  laigs 
sense  Holland  includes  seven  of  them,  and  Flanders  ten. 

There  are  also  some  very  common  and  little  words  in  all 
languages,  that  are  used  in  a  more  extensive  or  more  HmM 
sense ;  such  as,  a//,  even/f  whatsoever^  &c.  When  the  apostle 
says,  all  men  hav^  sinneJ,  and  all  men  must  die^  all  is  takes  ift 
its  most  universal  and  extensive  sense,  including  all  mankind; 
Horn.  V.  12.  When  he  appoints  praya'  to  be  viade  for  all  mm, 
it  appears  by  the  following  verses,  that  he  restrains  the  worJall 
to  signify  chiefly  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  ;  1  Tim.  \u  1. 
But  when  St.  Paul  says,  1  please  all  men  in  all  tftings ;  1  CofL 
X.  33.  the  word  all  is  exceedingly  limited,  for  it  reaches  no  far- 
ther than  that  he  pleased  all  those  men  whom  he  conversed  with 
in  ull  things  that  were  lawful. 

4tlily,  Equivocal  words  are,  in  the  fourth  place,  distio* 
guished  by  their  literal  ov  Jigurative  sense.  Words  are  used  ia 
8  proper  ov  literal  sense,  when  they  are  designed  to  signify  those 
«doas  for  which  they  were  originally  made,  or  to  whicii  they  are 
j;rimarily  and  generally  annexed  ;  but  they  are  used  in  ^^figura* 
(he  or  tropical  sense,  when  they  are  made  to  signify  some 
things,  which  only  bear  either  a  reference  or  a  resembhince  to 
tlie  piiutary  ideas  of  them.  So  when  two  princes  contend  by 
thtir  armies,  we  say  tliey  are  at  war,  in  a  proper  sense;  but 
when  we  s»y  there  is  a  war  betwixt  the  winds  and  the  waves  id  a 
storin,  tliih  is  cMeA  figurafivef  and  the  pecuhar  figure  is  a  iri^- 
taphor.  8o  when  the  scripture  ssys.  Riches  make  themselves 
wings,  and  Jly  auaij  as  an  eagle  toward  heaven^  the  wings  and 
the  flight  ul  the  eac^le  are  proper  expressions ;  but  wUen  flight 
and  wings  arc  applied  to  riches,  it  is  only  by  way  o{  Jigure  and 
metaphor.  So  when  a  man  is  said  to  rept^nt  or  laugh,  or  grieve, 
it  is  literally  taken  ;  but  when  God  is  said  to  be  grieved,  to  re- 
pent, or  laugh,  &c.  tliese  are  all  figurative  expressions  borrowed 
from  a  resemblance  to  mankind.  And  when  the  words  Job  or 
Esther  are  used  to  signify  those  very  persons,  it  is  the  literal 
sense  of  them  ;  but  when  they  signify  those  two  books  of  scrip- 
ture, thiiA  is  a  figurative  sense.  The  names  of  Horace^  Jfri'mul^ 
and  Milton^  are  used  in  the  same  manner,  either  for  books  or 
men. 
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When  a  word,  which  originally  signifiet  any  particular  idea 
or  object,  ia  attributed  to  several  other  objects,  not  so  much  by 
way  of  resemblance,  but  rather  on  the  account  of  some  evident 
mfereNce  or  relaticn  to  the  original  idea,  this  is  sometimes  peculi- 
arly called-  an  analogical  word  ;  so  a  suund  or  healtliy  pulse  ;  ar 
sound  digestion  ;  sound  sleep  ;  are  all  so  called  with  reference 
to  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution  :  but  if  you  speak  of  sound 
doctrine  or  sound  speech,  this  is  by  way  of  resemblance  to  health  : 
wmd  the  M90td%  zre  metaphorical  f  yet  many  times  analogy  and 
metaphor  are  used  promiscuously  in  the  same  sense,  and  not  dis- 
tiDguisbed. 

Here  no/^.  That  the  design  of  metaphorical  Isnguagc,  and 
figures  of  speech,  is  not  merely  to  represent  our  ideas,  but  to 
represent  them  with  \ivacity,  spirit,  affection  and  power ;  and 
though  they  often  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
bearer,  yet  tliey  do  as  often  lead  him  into  a  mistake,  if  they  are 
used  at  improper  times  and  places.  Therefore,  where  the  de» 
tigB  of  the  speaker  or  writer  is  merely  to  explaivj  instruct^  and 
to  lead  into  the  knowledge  of  naked  truth ;  he  ought  for  the  most 
part  to  use  plain  and  proper  words,  if  the  language  aflfords  them, 
and  not  to  deal  much  in  figurative  speech.  But  this  sort  of 
lerma  is  used  very  profitably  by  poets  and  orators,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  move,  and  persuade,  and  work  on  the  passions,  as 
well  as  on  the  understanding.  Figures  are  also  happily  em- 
ployed in  proverbial  moral  sayings  by  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men,  to  impress  them  deeper  on  the  memory  by  sensible  images  ; 
and  they  are  often  used  for  other  valuable  purposes  in  tlie  sacretl 
writings. 

Sthly,  I  might  a4join  another  sort  of  equivocal  words  ;  as 
there  are  some  which  have  a  different  meaning  in  common  lan- 
guage, from  what  they  have  in  the  sciences  ;  the  word  passion 
signifies  the  receiving  any  action  in  a  large  philosophical  sense  ; 
in  a  more  limited  philosophical  sense,  it  signifies  any  of  the  affec- 
tions of  human  nature,  as  love,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  &c.  But  the 
common  people  confine  it  only  to  anger :  so  the  word  simple, 
philosophically,  signifies  single^  but  vulgarly  it  is  used  for  foolish. 

6thly,  Other  equivocal  words  are  used  sometimes  in  an  ab* 
solute  sense,  as  when  God  is  called  perfect ;  which  allows  of  no 
defect ;  and  sometimes  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  good  men  arc 
oftentimes  called  perfect  in  scripture,  in  comparison  of  those  who 
ore  much  inferior  to  them  in  knowledge  or  holiness :  but  I  have 
dwelt  rather  too  long  upon  this  subject  already,  therefore  I  add 
BO  more. 

Sect.  VIII. — The  Origin  or  Causes  of  equivocal  Words, 

NOW,  tliat  we  may  become  more  skilful  in  guarding  our- 
aelvea  and  others  against  the  danger  of  mistakes  which  may  arise 
from  equivocal  words,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude  llua  cka^ 
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ter  with  a  short  account  of  the  various  ways  or  meaiM  wltcpelub 
word  chaiigcH  its  sif^iiilicatioii,  or  acquitea  any  nevr  8enaet.|pE 
thus  becorne%»  equivocal^  especially  if  it  keeps  its  old  sense  aljn,  .^ 
1    Mere  chance   soinetimcs  gives  the  same  word   difoeil 
senses ;  as  the  word  light  signifies  a  body  that  is  noi  heavy ;  wai 
it  also  signifies  the  ellect  of  sun-beams^  or  the  roediuin   whcrebj 
we  see  oitjecUi  :  ibis  is  merely  accidental,  for  there  seems  to  sft 
DO  coooedioH  between  these  two  senses,  nor  any  reason  for  then.- 

2.  Error  and  mistake  is  another  occasion  of  gif  ing^  variotf 
senses  to  the  same  word ;  as  when  different  persons  read  ths 
names  of  priest^  bishop^  churchy  Easier^  &c.  in  the  New  Tm* 
lament,  tliey  affix  different  ideas  to  them,  for  want  of  acqusist- 
ance  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  ;  thoue^h  it  mint 
be  confessed,  these  various  senses,  which  might  arise  atfiift 
from  honest  mistake,  may  be  culpablv  supported  and  propagsiti: 
by  interest,  ambition,  prejudice,  and  a  party-spirit   on  any  side. 

3.  Time  and  ctutom  alters  the  meaning  of  words.  JKiMsr 
heretofore  signifired  a  diligent  servant  (Gnaviis  ;)  and  a  vi/Mn 
was  an  under  tenaut  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor  (Villicy»\)  bsl 
now  both  these  words  carry  an  idea  of  wickedness  and  reprosflh 
to  them.  A  ballad  once  signified  a  solemn  and  sacred  soog,  ss 
well  as  one  that  is  trivial,  when  Solomon's  song  was  called  the 
ballad  of  ballads :  but  now  it  is  applied  to  nothing  but  triflisg 
verse,  or  comical  subjects. 

4.  Words  change  their  sense  hy  figures  and  metaphor^ 
whicli  arc  derived  from  some  real  analogy  or  resemblance  be 
twccn  several  things,  as  when  wing  SLfid  Jlight  tiVQ  applied  to 
riches^  it  signifies  only,  that  the  owner  may  as  easily  lose  theOf 
as  he  would  lose  a  bird  who  flew  away  with  wings. 

And  I  think,  under  this  head  we  may  rank  those  wordi 
which  signify  different  ideas,  by  a  sort  of  an  unaccountable  far* 
fetcht  analogy,  or  distant  resemblance  that  fancy  has  introducfd 
between  one  thing  and  another ;  as  when  we  ssy,  the  meal  ii 
green,  when  it  is  half-roasted  ;  we  speak  of  airing  linen  by 
llie  fire,  when  we  mean  drying  or  warming  it  :  Wc  call  for 
round  coals  for  the  chimney,  when  wc  mean  large  square 
ones  ;  and  we  talk  of  the  wing  of  a  rabbit,  when  we  mean  the 
fore-leg :  The  true  reason  of  these  appellations  we  leave  to 
the  critics. 

5.  Words  also  change  their  sense  by  the  special  occasion  of 
using  them,  the  peculiar  manner  of  pronunciation,  the  sound  of 
the  voice,  the  motions  of  the  face,  or  gestures  of  the  bo<ly  ;  so 
\>lien  an  angry  master  says  to  his  servant,  it  is  bravely  done  !  or 
2/ou  are  a  fine  gentleman  !  he  means  just  the  contrary  ;  namely, 
it  is  very  ill  done  ;  you  are  a  sorry  fellow  ;  it  is  one  way  of  giv- 
ing a  severe  reproach^  for  the  words  arc  spoken  by  way  of  sar^ 
casm  or  irony. 
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6.  Words  are  applied  to  various  teiise8»  by  new  ideas  ap« 
iriug  or  arisini^  UMer  than  new  vcord^  are  framed.  So  when 
itpouder  was  ibuiui  out,  the  word  powder,  which  before  sig« 
iod  (iiiljr  dust,  uus  made  then  to  signify  that  mixture  or  com* 
siiioii  uf  nitre,  cliarcoal,  &c.  And  the  name  canon^  whidi 
fore  sii^uified  a  law  or  a  rule,  is  now  also  given  to  a  great  giipf 
Inch  gives  laws  to  nations.  So  foot-boys,  who  bad  frequently 
S  common  name  of  Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn  the 
lit,  or  to  pull  off*  (heir  roaster's  boots;  but  when  instruments 
re  invented  fur  botli  those  services,  they  were  both  called 
1^,  though  one  was  of  iron,  the  other  of  wood,  and  very  dtf- 
rent  in  their  form. 

7.  Words  alter  their  significations  according  to  the  ideas  of 
t  various  persons^  sects,  or  parties,  who  use  them  as  we  have 
■ted  before ;  so  wiien  a  papist  uses  the  word  heretics,  he  ge-* 
nily  means  the  protostants :  when  a  protestant  uses  the  word^ 
I  means  any  persons  who  were  wilfully  (and  perhaps  content!* 
Mly)  obstinate  in  fundamental  errors.  When  a  Jew  speaks  of 
leiftfe  religion,  he  means  the  institution  of  Moses ;  when  a 
■rk  mentions  it,  he  intends  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet :  but 
Imd  a  christian  makes  use  of  it,  he  designs  to  signify  christi' 
nry,  or  the  truths  and  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

8.  Words  have  difTerent  significations  according  to  the  book, 
ritiog,  or  discourse  in  which  they  stand.  So  in  a  treatise  of 
nalomy,  a  foot  signifies  that  member  in  the  body  of  a  man  : 
It  in  a  book  of  geometry  or  mensuration,  it  signifies  twelve 
chcs. 

If  I  had  room  to  exemplify  most  of  these  particulars  in  one 
ngle  word,  I  know  not  wnere  to  choose  a  fitter  than  the  word 
und,  which  seems,  as  it  were  by  chance,  to  signify  three  dis« 
let  ideas,  namely,  healthy,  (from  sanus)  as  a  sound  body; 
iise,  (from  sonus)  as  a  shrill  sound ;  and  to  sound  the  sea  (per- 
ipa  from  the  French  sonde,  a  probe,  or  an  instniment  to  find 
e  depth  of  water.)  From  these  three,  which  I  may  call  origi* 
\\  senses,  various  derivative  senses  arise  ;  as  sound  sleep,  sound 
ngs,  sound  wind  and  limb,  a  sound  heart,  a  sound  mind,  sound 
x;trinc,  a  sound  divine,  sound  reason,  a  sound  cask,  sound 
mber,  a  sound  reproof,  to  beat  one  soundly,  to  sound  ooe^a 
leaning  or  inclination,  and  a  sound  or  narrow  sea ;  turn  these 
1  into  Latin,  and  the  variety  will  appear  plain. 

I  confess,  some  few  of  these  which  I  htve  mentioned  as  the 
fliercnt  springs  of  equivocal  words  may  be  reduced  in  some 
laes  to  the  same  original :  but  it  must  also  be  granted,  that  there 
ay  be  other  ways  besides  these  whereby  a  word  comes  to  ex* 
ud  its  signification,  to  include  various  ideas,  and  become  equi* 
^aL     And  though  it  is  tfie  i»u8iuess  of  a  grammarian  to  pursuef 
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these  remarks  with  mere  Tariety  aod  particularity,  yet 

the  work  of  a  logician  to  give  notice  of  these  things,  lest  dal- 
ness,  confusion,  and  perplexity,  be  brought  into  our  conespte 
by  the  means  of  words,  and  thence  our  judgments  and  rsiM* 
ings  become  erroneous. 

CHAP.  V. — General  Directions  relating  to  our  Idm. 

Direction  I.  FURNISH  yourselves  with  a  rich  tme^ 
of  ideas ;  acquaint  yourselves  with  things  ancient  and  modcca; 
things  natural,  civil  and  religious ;  things  domestic  and  natiovd:. 
things  of  your  native  land,  and  of  foreign  oountries ;  things  pre- 
sent, past,  and  future,  and  above  all,  be  well  acquainted  witli 
God  and  yourselves  ;  learn  animal  nature,  and  the  workiogs  d 
your  own  spirits. 

Such  a  general  acquaintance  with  things  will  be  of  vtfj 
great  advantage. 

The  Jirst  benefit  of  it  is  this :  it  will  assist  the  use  of  ressn 
in  all  its  following  operation?  ;  it  will  teach  you  to  judge  of  tUsp 
aright,  to  argue  justly,  and  to  methodise  your  thoughts  nM 
accuracy.  When  you  shall  find  several  things  a-kin  to  each  othsTf 
and  several  different  from  each  other,  agreeing  in  som>  part  of 
their  idea,  and  disagreeing  in  other  parts,  you  will  range  josr 
ideas  in  better  order,  you  will  be  more  easily  led  into  a  dfaJnaBl 
knowledge  of  things,  and  will  obtain  a  rich  store  of  proper 
thoughts  and  arguments  upon  all  occasions. 

You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  you  design  the  study  of  the 
law  or  divinity ;  and  what  good  can  natural  philosophy  or  aw- 
thematics  do  you,  or  any  other  science,  not  directly  subordiaste 
to  your  chief  design  ?  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  all  sdcoeoi 
have  a  sort  of  mutual  connection  ;  and  knowledge  of  all  kisdi 
fits  the  mind  to  reasdn  and  judge  better  concerning  any  particaiar 
aobject.  I  have  known  a  jndgc  upon  the  bench  betray  his  ^ao- 
ranee,  and  appear  a  little  confused  in  his  sentiments  about  a  csie 
of  suspected  murder  brought  before  him,  for  want  of  some  ac- 
quaintance with  animal  nature  and  philosophy. 

Another  benefit  of  it  is  this ;  such  a  large  and  genentl 
acquaintance  with  things  will  secure  you  from  perpetual  admirt" 
tioiis  and  surprizes,  and  guard  you  against  that  weakness  of 
ignorant  persons,  who  have  never  seen  any  thing  beyond  the 
oonfiiies  of  their  own  dwelling,  and  therefore  they  wonder  ti 
almost  every  thing  they  see  ;  every  thing  beyond  the  smoke  of' 
their  own  chimney,  and  the  reach  of  their  own  windows,  is  ntv 
and  strange  to  them. 

A  t  lird  benefit  of  such   an  universal  acquaintaixc  with 

things,  IS  this;  it   will  keep  you  frotil  being  too  positive  }kvA 

ifogfj  aiual {rom  an  excess  oicc^iduVvV)  siVkvV  vA)hQl\£f)  that  .is,  s 
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resdinem  to  believoi  or  to  deny  eyery  thing  at  first  hearing ; 
ivlieo  you  shall  have  often  seen,  that  strange  and  unconamon 
things,  which  often  seemed  incredible,  are  found  to  be  true ;  and 
things  very  commonly  received  as  true,  have  been  found  false. 

The  way  of  attaining  such  an  extensive  treasure  of  ideat, 
is,  with  diligence  to  apply  yourself  to  read  the  best  books ;  con- 
verse with  the  most  knowing  and  the  wisest  of  men  ;  and  endea- 
Tour  to  improve  by  every  person  in  whose  company  you  are ; 
Buffer  no  hour  to  pass  away  in  a  lazy  idleness,  an  impertinent 
ciiattering  or  useless  trifles  :  visit  other  cities  and  countries  when 
yon  have  seen  your  own,  under  the  care  of  one  who  can  teach 
you  to  profit  by  travelling,  and  to  make  wise  observations  ;  in- 
dulge a  just  curiosity  in  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  and  nature : 
■eareb  into  things  yourselves,  as  well  as  learn  them  from  others: 
be  acquainted  with  men  as  well  as  books ;  learn  all  things  aa 
much  as  you  can  at  first  hand  ;  and  let  as  many  of  your  ideas  aa 
poasible  be  the  representations  of  things,  and  not  merely  the  re- 
presentations of  other  men's  ideas :  thus  your  soul,  like  some ' 
noble  building,  shall  be  richly  furnished  with  original  paintinga^ 
•nd  not  with  mere  copies. 

n.  Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  thai  treasure  of 
which  you  have  acquired ;  for  the  mind  is  ready  to  let 
many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  and  labour  be  taken  to  fir 
them  upon  the  memory. 

And  more  especially  let  those  ideas  be  laid  up  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  which  are  most  directly  suited  either  to 
your  eternal  welfare^  as  a  christion,  or  to  your  particular  station 
snd  profession  in  this  life ;  for  thougli  the  former  rule  recom**. 
menas  an  universal  acquaintance  with  things,  yet  it  is  but  a  more 
general  and  superficial  knowledge  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
any  man,  in  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  his  own  business: 
but  it  is  necessary  you  should  have  a  more  particular  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  those  things  that  refer  to  your  peculiar 
province  and  duty  in  this  life,  or  your  happiness  in  another. 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  arrive  at  any  deep^ 
tolid,  or  valuable  knowledge  in  any  science,  or  any  business  m 
life,  because  they  arc  perpetually  fluttering  over  the  surface  of 
things,  in  a  curious  and  wandering  search  of  infinite  variety ; 
ever  hearing,  readinf^,  or  asking  after  something  new,  but  im- 
patient of  any  labour  to  lay  up  and  preserve  the  ideas  they  have 
gained :  their  souls  may  be  compared  to  a  looking-glass,  that 
wheresoever  you  turn  it,  it  receives  the  images  of  all  objects,  but 
retains  none. 

In  order  to  preserve  your  treasure  of  ideas,  and  the  know- 
ledge you  have  gained,  pursue  the  following  advices^  especially 
in  your  younger  years. 
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1.  RecoUeci  every  day  the  ihwgs  ^ou  have  seen^  or  imif 
er  readj  which  may  have  made  an  addition  to  yoor  underatfd^ 
ing  :  read  the  writings  of  God  and  men  witU  diligence  and  per* 
petiiai  reviews  :  be  not  Toud  of  hastening  to  a  new  book,  or  a 
new  chapter,  till  you  have  well  fixed  and  establithed  in  your 
minds  what  was  useful  in  the  last :  make  use  of  your  memory 
in  this  manner,  and  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual  im- 
provement of  it,  while  you  take  care  not  to  load  it  to  excess. 

3.  Talk  over  the  things  which  you  have  seen^  heard^  or 
learnt f  with  some  proper  acquaintance.  This  will  make  a  froh 
impression  upon  your  memory  ;  and  if  you  have  no  felloir* 
student  at  hand,  none  of  equal  rank  with  yourselves,  tell  it 
over  to  any  of  your  acquaintance,  where  you  can  do  it  wilh 
propriety  and  decency  ;  and  whether  they  learn  any  thing  b]^ 
It  or  no,  your  own  repetition  of  it  will  be  an  improvement  to 
yourself:  and  this  practice  also  will  furnish  you  with  a  variet3f  of 
vvords,  and  copious  language  to  express  your  thougbta  upon  sU 
opcasions. 

3*  Commit  to  writing  some  of  the  most  considerable  \m* 
provement  which  you  daily  make,  at  least  such  hints  as  may  recal 
them  ag^in  to  your  mind,  when  perhaps  tlicy  are  vanished  and 
lost  And  here  I  think  Mr.  Locke's  method  of  adversaries 
or  common-places^  which  he  describes  in  the  end  of  the  6nt 
rJjolume  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  is  the  best  ;  using  no  learned 
'method  at  all,  setting  down  things  as  they  occur,  leavings 
distinct  page  for  each  subject,  and  making  an  index  to  the 
pages. 

At  the  end  df  every  week,  or  roontli,  or  year,  you  may  re* 
view  your  remarks  for  these  reasons ;  firsij  to  judge  of  your 
own  improvement  ;  when  you  shall  find  that  many  of  your  young- 
er collections  are  either  weak  and  trifling :  or  if  they  are  juit 
and  proper,  yet  they  are  grown  now  so  familiar  to  you,  that  you 
will  thereby  see  your  own  advancement  in  knowledge.  And  in 
the  next  place,  what  remai'ks  you  find  there  worthy  of  your  riper 
observation,  you  may  note  them  with  a  marginal  star^  instead  of 
transcribing  them,  as  being  worthy  of  your  second  yearns  re\ieW| 
wtlien  the  others  are  neglected. 

To  shorten  something  of  this  labour,  if  the  books  which  joa 
read  are  your  own,  mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil  the  most  conside* 
rable  things  in  them  which  you  desire  to  remember.  Thus  you 
may  read  that  book  tlie  second  time  over  with  half  the  trouble, 
by  your  eye  running  over  the  paragraphs  which  your  pencil  has 
noted.  It  is  but  a  very  weak  objection  against  this  practice  to 
say,  7  shall  spoil  my  book :  fori  persuade  myself,  that  you  did 
not  buy  it  as  a  bookseller  to  sell  it  again  for  •gain,  but  as  a  scholar 
to  improve  your  mind  by  it ;  and  if  the  mind  be  improved,  your 
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advantage  is  abundant,  though  yuar  book  yields  less  money  to 
your  executors*. 

III.  jis  you  proceed  both  in  leamtrtg  and  in  life^  make 
a  teise  obseixation  what  are  the  ideas^  what  the  discourses  and 
the  parts  of  knoicledge  that  have  been  more  or  less  useful  to 
jfourselj  or  others.  In  your  younger  years,  while  we  are  fur- 
nishing oar  minds  with  a  treasure  of  ideas,  our  experience  is  but 
small,  and  our  judgment  wealc ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  at  that 
age  to  determine  aright  concerning  the  real  advantage  and  use- 
fulness of  many  things  we  learn.  But  when  age  and  experience 
have  matured  your  judgment,  then  you  will  gradually  drop  the 
more  useless  part  of  your  younger  furniture,  and  be  more  soli- 
citous to  retain  that  which  is  most  necessary  for  your  welfare  in 
this  Kfe,  or  a  better.  Hereby  you  will  come  to  make  the  same 
complaint  that  almost  every  learned  man  has  done  after  long 
experience  in  a  study,  and  in  the  afiairs  of  human  life  and  reli>- 
gion  :  Alas  !  how  many  hours,  and  days,  and  months,  have 
I  lost  in  pursuing  some  parts  of  learning,  and  in  reading  some 
authors,  which  have  turned  to  no  other  account,  but  to  inform 
me  that  they  were  not  worth  my  labour  and  pursuit !  Happy  the 
man  who  has  a  wise  tutor  to  conduct  him  through  all  the  sciences 
ia  the  first  years  of  his  study ;  and  wlio  has  a  prudent  friend 
always  at  band  to  point  out  (o  him,  from  experience,  how  much 
nf  every  science  is  worth  his  pursuit  !  And  happy  the  studeut 
ihat  is  so  wise  as  to  follow  such  advice. 

IV.  Learn  to  acquire  a  gtrvernnicnt  over  your  ideas  and 
your  thoughts^  that  ikeif  may  come  when  they  are  called,  and 
depart  when  they  are  iidden.  There  are  some  thoughts  that 
arise  and  intrude  upon  us  while  we  shun  them  ;  lliere  are  otliers 
that  fly  from  us,  when  we  would  hold  and  fix  them. 

If  the  ideas  which  you  would  willingly  make  the  matter  of 
your  present  meditation  are  ready  to  fly  from  you,  you  must  be 
obstinate  in  the  pursuit  of  them  by  an  habit  of  fixed  meditation  ; 
you  must  kcc])  your  soul  to  the  work,  when  it  is  ready  to  start 
aside  every  moment,  unless  you  will  abandon  yourself  to  be  a 
ilave  to  every  wild  imagination.  It  is  a  common,  but  it  is  an 
unhappy  and  a  shameful  thing,  that  every  trifle  that  comes  across 
ihe  seuHCS  or  fancy  should  divert  us,  that  a  buzzing  fly  should 
teste  our  spirits  and  scatter  our  best  ideas  :  but  we  must  learn 
to  be  deaf  to  and  regardless  of  other  things,  besides  that  which 
we  make  the  present  subject  of  our  meditation  :  and  in  order 

■ 

*  Note,  ThtB  advice  of  writio|:,  markiDjr,  and  rfvicwiugyour  remaikfi  r^fTB 
ehi^fly  to  ihuse  "  occasiooal  ootioDt"  you  meet  with  eiihrr  io  readng  orio  tfoo- 
persatioo  ;  but  whtni  yoa  are  directly  and  prufi-vxtd'-y  pur»aiDg  aoy  subject  of 
knowledge  ia  a  goud  system  io  your  youogrr  yrari,  the  tyitein  itself  if  your 
eonmoo-place-book,  and  inuai  be  eotirely  re^iawed.  Thr  «aroe  may  be  Mid  coo* 
Bcrniag  aoy  treatise  which cloiely,8ucciotly,aud  accuraldy  handlciaoy  pirtii'u* 
Ur  thtme. 
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to  help  a  wandering  and  fidde  huinonr,  it  it  proper-  to  hK^% 
book  or  paper  in  our  bands,  which  has  tome  proper  hints  of  MM 
aubject  that  we  design  to  pursue.  We  must  be  resolute  andJa* 
borious^  and  sometimes  conflict  with  ourselves,  if  we  wonU  be 
urise  and  learned. 

Yet  I  would  not  be  (oo  severe  in  this  rule  :  it  must  be  eoa- 
fiessed  there  are  seasons  when  the  mind,  or  rather  tine  braifly  ii 
over-tired  or  jaded  with  study  and  tbiuking;  or  upon  some  olber 
acoounts  animal  nature  may  be  languid  or  cloudy,  and  unfit  to 
assist  the  spirit  in  meditation  ;  at  such  seasons  (provided  thit 
they  return  not  too  often)  it  is  better  sometimes  to  yield  to  the 

E resent  indisposition  :  for  if  nature  entirely  resist,  nothing  csa 
e  done  to  the  purpose,  at  leait  in  that  subject  or  science.  Tim 
1'on  may  thinait  proper  to  give  yourself  up  to  tome  hporsef 
eisure  and  recreation,  or  useful  idleness  :  or  if  not,  then  tm 
Jrour  thoughts  to  some  iome  other  alluring  suhjtctj  and  pore  do 
onger  upon  the  first,  till  some  brighter  or  more  favourably  mo- 
ments arise.  A  student  shall  do  more  in  one  hour,  wh^  til 
things  concur  to  invite  him  to  any  special  study,  than  ip  fiwr 
hours,  at  a  dull  and  improper  season. 

I  would  alto  give  the  same  advice,  if  some  rain,  er 
worthless^  or  foolish  idea,  will  croud  itself  into  your  thouf^hli; 
and  if  you  find  that  all  your  labour  and  wrestling  cannot  drfeod 
yourself  from  it,  then  divert  the  importunity  of  that  which  ofleath 
you  by  turning  your  thoughts  to  some  entertaining  subject,  tint 
may  amuse  you  a  little,  and  draw  you 'ofi^  from  the  trouble^ 
tome  and  imposing  guest ;  and  many  a  time  also  in  such  s 
case,  when  the  impertinent  and  intruding  ideas  Would  divert 
from  the  present  duty,  devotion  and  prayer  have  been  Tery  Me^ 
cessful  to  overcome  such  obstinate  troubles  of  the  peace  and  po- 
fit  of  the  soul. 

If  the  natural  genius  and  temper  be  too  volatile,  fickle,  and 
wandering,  such  persons  ought  in  a  more  especial  manner  to 
apply  themselves  to  mathematical  learnings  and  to  begin  tbeir 
studies  with  arithmetic  and  geometry ;  wherein  new  truths  coo- 
tinually  arising  to  the  mind,  out  of  the  plainest  and  easiest  |)rin- 
ciple?,  will  allure  the  thoughts  with  incredible  pleasure  in  (he 
pursuit :  this  will  give  the  student  such  a  delightful  tustc  of  rea- 
soning, as  will  fix  his  attention  to  the  single  subjc^ct  which  he 
pursues,  and  by  degrees  will  cure  the  habitual  levity  of  bii 
spirit  :  but  let  him  not  indulge  and  pursue  these  so  far,  at  to  aeg* 
lect  the  prime  studies  of  hi^  designed  profession. 
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CHAP.  VL — Special  Rules  to  direct  our  Conceptions  of  Thiaff* 

A  Great  part  of  what  has  been  already  written  is  desigocd 
lo  lay  a  foundation  for  (iu'i^e  rules  nhich  may  guide  and  regulate 


ir  ooneeptions  oF  things ;  this  is  oar  mtin  buiinett  tnddetigii 
I  the  first  part  of  Logic.  Now  if  we  can  but  direct  our 
loughtt  to  a  just  and  happy  manner  in  forming  our  ideas  of 
lings,  the  other  operations  of  the  n^nd  will  not  so  easily  be 
nrverted ;  because  moit  of  our  errors  in  judgment,  and  the 
eakness,  fallacy  and  mistakes  of  our  argumentation,  proceed 
om  the  darkness,  confusion,  defect^  or  some  other  irregularity 
I  our  conceptions. 

The  rules  to  assist  and  direct  our  conceptions  are  tl|ese : 

1.  Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  tlieir  amf^ 
Miures. 

2.  Conceive  of  things  completely  in  all  their  parts. 

3.  Conceive  of  things  comprehensively  in  all  their  proper^ 
es  and  relations. 

4.  Conceive  of  things  extensively  in  all  their  kinds. 

5.  Conceive  of  things  orderly j  or  in  a  proper  method* 

Sect.  I. — Of  gaining    clear  and  distinct  Ideas, 

THE  first  rule  is  this.  Seek  ajier  a  clear  and  distinct 
nception  of  things  as  they  are  in  their  awn  nature^  and  do  hot 
tttent  yourselves  with  obscure  and  confused  ideas^  where  cleartr 
*t  to  hie  attained. 

There  are  some  things  indeed  whereof  distinct  ideas  are 
arce  attainable,  they  seem  to  surpass  the  capacity  of  the  under- 
anding  in  our  present  state  ;  such  arc  the  notions  of  eternal^ 
imenstj  infinitfy  whether  this  infinity  be  applied  to  number,  aa 
I  infinite  multitude  ;  to  quantity,  as  infinite  length,  or  breadth  ; 
powers  and  perfections,  as  strength,  wisdom,  or  goodness,  in* 
litCj  &c.  Though  mathematicians  in  their  way  demonstrate 
veral  things  in  the  doctrine  of  infinites,  yet  there  are  still 
me  insolvable  difficulties  tliat  attend  the  ideas  of  infinity,  when 
is  applied  to  mind  or  body  ;  and  while  it  is  in  reality  but  an 
ra  ever  growings  we  cannot  have  so  clear  and  distinct  a  concep- 
m  of  it  as  to  secure  us  from  mistakes  in  some  of  our  reasonings 
lOut  it. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  belong  to  the  material 
orld,  wherein  the  sharpest  philosophers  have  never  yet  arrived 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  ;  such  as  the  particular  s/iape^  situa* 
»;?,  contexture i  and  motion  of  the  small  particles  of  minerals^ 
UalSf  plants^  &c.  ^lieroby  their  very  natures  and  essences  are 
itinguished  fnun  each  other.  Nor  have  we  either  senses  or 
itruments  suflitMently  nice  and  accurate  to  find  them  out.  There 
e  other  things  in  the  world  of  spirits  nhcreiu  our  ideas  are 
ry  dark  and  confused,  such  as  tlieir  uniofi  with  animal  nature^ 
r  way  of  their  acting  on  material  beings j  and  tlieir  converse 
theach  other.  And  though  it  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  search 
lat  may  be  known  of  these  mattera,  yit  it  is  a  vast  hindrance 
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to  the  enridiiDeiit  of  oor  undcrttandingt  If  we  tpelld  too 
of  our  time  and  pains  amonf^  infinites  and  iinsearobdbiea,  aai 
those  things  for  the  investigation  ^vhcreof  we  are  not  fiirnishHi 
Vf  ith  proper  faculties  in  the  present  state.  Ir  is  tb(*rorore  of  grtit 
aervicc  to  the  true  improvement  of  the  mind  to  distinguish  wdi 
between  knowables  and  unknowables. 

As  far  as  things  are  knowable  by  us,  il  is  of  excellent  one 
to  accustom  ourselves  to  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Now  aniosg 
many  other  occasions  of  the  darkness  and  mistakes  of  our  minfl% 
there  are  these  two  things  which  roost  rcmsrkably  bring  confo- 
aion  into  our  ideas. 

1.  That  from  our  infancy  wc  have  had  the  ideas  of  things 
so  far  connected  with  the  ideas  of  xcordsy  that  we  often  mistake 
words  for  tilings,  we  mingle  and  confound  one  with  the  other. 

2.  From  our  youngest  years  wc  have  been  ever  ready  (o 
consider  things  not  so  much  in  tlieir  own  natures,  as  io  their 
various  respects  to  ourselves,  and  diicfly  to  our  senses;  and 
we  have  also  joined  and  mingled  the  ideas  of  some  tfaingy, 
with  many  other  ideas,  to  which  they  were  not  a-kia  io  their 
own  nature's. 

In  order  therefore  io  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
things,  we  roust  unclothe  them  of  ail  these  relations  and  mix- 
tureSf  that  we  may  contemplate  them  naked,  and  in  their  o«;i 
natures,  and  distinguish  the  subject  that  we  have  in  view  fruin 
all  other  subjects  whatsoever  :  now  to  perform  this  well,  we 
must  here  consider  the  definition  of  words,  and  the  definiium 
q/'  things. 

Sect.  II. — Of  the  Definition  of  Words  or  Names. 

IF  we  could  conceive  of  things  as  angels  and  unbodied  ipi- 
rits  do,  without  involving  tliem  in  those  clouds  which  words  and 
language  throw  upon  them,  wc  should  seldom  be  in  danger  of 
such  mistakes  as  are  perpetually  committed  by  us  in  the  present 
state;  and  indeed  it  would  be  of  unknown  advantage  to  oi  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  form  ideas  of  things  without  Kords^iM 
we  might  know  them  in  tlieir  own  proper  natures.  But  since 
we  must  use  words,  both  to  learn  and  to  communicate  most  of 
our  notions,  we  should  do  it  with  just  rules  of  caution.  1  have 
already  declared  in  part,  how  often  and  by  what  means  our  wordi 
become  the  occasion  of  errors  in  our  conceptions  of  things.  To 
remedy  such  inconveniences,  we  must  get  an  exact  definitioi 
of  the  words  wc  make  use  of,  that  is,  we  must  determine  pre*^ 
cisely  the  sense  of  our  words,  which  is  called  the  definition  tf 
the  name. 

Now  a  definition  of  the  wffwc  being  only  a  declaration  In 
what  i»ei»sc  the  word  is  iist»d,  or  what  idea  or  obji»ct  we  mean  by 
it,  thiib  may  be  expressed  by  unj  one  or  more  of  the  pro|)erlie8, 
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fltfCta  or  drcuiustancea  of  that  object  \v!iii;k  do  fniRicicnf  ly  ili9- 
Qgaitih  it  from  other  objects:  an  if  I  were  to  tcil  what  I'mcaii 
y  ilic  woi'il  aiv^  I  luay  say,  it  U  that  thin  mufier  which  rte 
reathe  in  and  hreuthe  out  coutiinially ;  or  it  ia  that  fiiud 
ody  in  u-hich  l/it  binis  Jly  a  little  above  the  earth  ,■  op  it  ia 
hat  imisible  malttr  Tvhich  JilU  all  places  near  the  raith^  or 
■AicA  immediately  tn  compasses  the  globe   of  catth  a  ad  water, 

10  if  1  would  tell  what  I  mean  by  //]^/^^  I  would  mbv  it  is  that 
tedium  xcherehif  we  sec  the  coloum  ami  shapes  of  things ;  or 
,  ia  that  which  distinguishes  the  day  from  the  yighL  If  1 
rere  asked  what  I  inca:i  by  religion ^  I  would  answer,  it  i«  a 
'jlledion  of  all  oar  duties  to  (iml^  if  taken  in  a  Kirict  and 
mitcd  sense  ;  but  if  taken  in  a  iar^e  sense,  it  is  a  col/ection   of 

11  our  duties  both  to  God  and  man.  These  are  called  the  deji'* 
itions  of  the  name. 

Notey  In  defining  the  name  there  is  no  necessity  that  we 
liould  be  acquainted  with  the  intunate  essence  or  nature  of  the 
iiDg;  for  any  manner  of  description  that  will  but  sufficiently 
cqtiaint  another  person  what  we  mean  by  audi  a  word,  ia  a 
afficient  definition  for  the  name*  And  on  thia  account,  a  syno- 
ymous  wordy  or  a  mere  negation  of  the  oontrarv,  a  translation 
\  the  word  into  another  tonffuo,  or  a  grammatical  explication 
f  it,  is  sometimes  sufficient  u>t  this  purpose;  as  if  one  would 
now  what  1  mean  by  a  sphere^  I  tell  him  it  is  a  globe  ;  if  he 
e  ask  what  is  a  triangle^  it  is  that  which  has  three  angles  ; 
r  an  oval  is  that  which  has  the  shape  of  an  egg.  Dark  is 
lat  which  has  no  light  ;  asthma  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
,  diaphoretic  medicine,  or  a  sudorific,  is  something  that  uitl 
revoke  sweating ;  and  an  insolvent,  is  a  man  that  cannot  \my 
ia  debts. 

Since  it  is  the  design  of  Logic,  not  only  to  assist  us  in  learn« 
ig  but  in  teaching  also,  it  is  necessary  that  we  sli(»uld  h(>  fur- 
ished  with  some  particular  directions  relating  to  the  doriniiiou  uf 
ames,  both  in  teaching  and  learning. 

'ect.    III. — Directions  concern! ag  the    Definition  of  Sa/ttm. 

Direction  I,  Have  a  care  of  viaking  use  of  mere  Knrd<y 
utead  of  tdeaSf  that  is,  such  words  as  have  no  meatiiutr,  ')'> 
efinition  belon<;inir  to  tliein  :  do  not  always  ima<;ine  thiit  fticrt; 
re  ideas  wheresoever  tliere  are  names  :  for  though  nmiikind 
atli  so  many  ijiillioiis  of  ideas,  more  than  (hoy  h»ve  narn<':«,  \rt. 
>  foolish  and  lavisli  arc  we,  that  too  often  wo  uko  nomv  won! 4 
I  mere  waste,  and  have  no  ideas  for  them  ;  or  at  loa<,  our  U\p^*^ 
re  80  es^ccedingly  shattert^d  and  c^mtiised,  broken  and  blended, 
arious  and  unsettled,  tirat  (hoy  can  signify  nothin;j;  tr^wurd  \U*i 
uprovcment  of  the  underst'.)ndiii<;.  \ini  will  find  a  i;roat  dcul 
r  reason  for  this  remark,  if  jou  read  the  Popish  .Siriioolmeu  ; 
t  the  Mystic*  Divinf.b. 
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Never  rett  tatiafied  therefore  with  mere  worde  wMek  tarn 
no  ideas  belonging  to  ihem^  or  ftt  leMt  no  settled  and  d^emuala 
ideal.  Deal  not  in  such  empty  ware,  whether  you  are  a  team- 
er  or  a  teacher;  for  hereby  some  peraona  have  made  tlieiB«t 
aelves  rich  in  words,  and  learned  in  their  own  esteem  ;  whareaa 
in  reality^  their  UDdenstandings  have  been  poor,  and  they  ba^ 
nothing. 

Let  roe  give  for  instance,  some  of  those  writera  or  talkeft 
who  deal  much  in  the  words  nature,  /ci/e,  lucky  chance^  perfee* 
iiorty  power,  life,  fortune,  instinct.  He.  and  that  even  in  the 
most  cahn  and  instructive  parts  of  their  discourse;  though  neitfaer 
they  tliemselvcs  nor  their  hearers  have  any  settled  meaning  ud« 
der  those  words  ;  and  thus  they  build  up  thrir  reasonings,  sad 
infer  what  they  please,  with  an  ambition  of  the  name  of  learnioA 
or  of  sublime  elevations  in  religion ;  whereas  in  truth,  they  as 
but  amuse  themselves  and  their  admirers  with  swelling  tcords  of 
vanity,  understanding  neither  what  they  sat/,  nor  whereof  tkeff 
affirm.  But  this  sort  of  talk  was  reproved  of  old  by  the  two 
chief  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  1  Tim.  i.  7.  and  i 
Pet.  ii.  18.  ' 

When  pretenders  to  philosophy  or  good  sense  grow  fond  of 
this  sort  of  learning,  they  dazzle  and  confound  their    weaker 
hearers,  hut  fall  under  the  neglect  of  the  wise.     The  Epicureans 
are  guihy  of  this  fault,  when  th^y  ascribe  the  formation  of  the 
world  to  chance  ;  the  Aristotelians,  when  they  say  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum  ;  the  Stoics,  when  they  talk  of  fate,  wliich  is  superior 
to  the  gods  ;  and  the  gamesters,  when  they  curse  their  ill-luck, 
or  hope  for  the  favours  of  fortune.    Whereas,  if  they  would  tell 
us,  that  by  the  word  fiature  they  mean  the  properties  of  any  beings 
or  the  order  of  things  established   at  the  creation  ;  that  by  the 
word  fate,  thry  intend  the  decrees  of  God,  or  the  necessary  con- 
nection and  influence  of  second  causes  and  effects  ;  if  by  the  word 
luck  or  chance,  they  signify  the  absolute  negation  of  any  deter'- 
minute  cause,  or  only  their  ignorance  of  any  such  cause,  we 
should  know  how  to  converge  with  them,  and  to  assent  to,  or  dis- 
sent from  their  opinions.     But  while  they  flutter  in  the  dark,  and 
msike  a  noise  with  words  which  have  no  fixed  ideas,  they  talk  to 
the  wind,  and  never  can  profit. 

I  would  make  this  msitter  a  little  plainer  still  by  inatanees 
borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  Mliich  waa  once 
taugiit  in  all  the  schools.  The  protessor  fancies  lie  has  assigned 
the  true  reason,  why  all  heavy  bodies  tend  downward,  why  am« 
ber  will  draw  feathers  or  straws,  and  the  load-stone  drawa  iron, 
when  he  tells  you,  that  this  is  do!ic  by  certain  gnivitating  and 
attractive  qualities,  which  proceed  from  the  substantial  forms  of 
those  various  Lodies.    He  inmgincs  that  he  has  explained  why 
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lie  loadstone*!*  Nortli*polc  iiliali  repel  the  noHli-end  of  a  mag:- 
letiO  needle  and  attract  the  »outli,  nvlien  he  aflirms  Ihat  this  is 
lone  by  Us  sympathy  wiih  ofic  end  of  it,  and  its  antipathy  ac^ainst 
lie  other  end.  Whereas  in  truth,  all  these  names  ol'  sympathi^^ 
tniipathy^  substantial  fonns  and  qualities^  irhen  thi^y  arc  put 
for  the  caui"'«  of  those  eflecis  in  bodies,  are  but  hard  words  which 
3oly  express  a  learned  and  ponipous  i(;nurance  of  the  true  cause 
af  natural  appearances ;  and  in  this  souse  they  are  foere  words 
without  ideas. 

This  will  evidently  appear,  if  one  ask  me.  Why  a  concave 
mirror,  or  convex  glass  will  burn  wood  in  the  sun*beams,  or  why 
a  wed{^e  will  cleave  it  ?  And  I  should  tell  him,  it  is  by  an  usto^ 
rius  quality  in  the  mirror  or  ^lass,  and  by  a  cleaving  power  in  the 
wedge,  arising  from  a  certain  unknown  substantial  ft>rm\n  them, 
whence  they  derive  these  qualities  ;  or  if  he  should  ask  roe.  Why 
a  clock  strikes*,  and  points  to  the  hour  ?  And  I  should  say,  it  ia 
by  an  indicating  form  and  sonorific  quality  ;  whereas  I  ought 
to  tell  him  how  the  sun-beams  are  collected  and  united  by  a  buru«- 
ing-glaas;  whence  the  mcchanicHi  force  of  a  wedge  is  derived; 
and  what  are  the  wheels  and  springs,  the  pointer,  and  hammer^ 
and  beJi,  whereby  a  clock  gives  notice  of  the  time,  both  to  the 
•ye  and  the  ear.  But  these  ustoriaus  and  cleaving  power $y  sono- 
rous and  indicating  forms  and  qualities^  do  either  teach  the  in- 
quirer nothing  at  all  hut  what  he  knew  before^  ur  thoy  are  meru 
words  without  iflcas.f 

And  there  is  many  a  man  in  the  vule^ar  and  in  the  learned 
world,  who  imagines  himHelf  deeply  skilled  in  the  controversies 
(ff  divinity y  whereas  he  has  only  furnished  himself  with  a  pared 
of  scholastic  or  mystic  words,  under  some  of  which  the  authors 
themselves  had  no  just  ideas  ;  and  the  learner  when  he  heart, 
or  pronounces  them,  hath  scarce  any  ideas  at  all.  Such  sort 
of  words  sometimes  have  become  matters  of  immortal  cunten- 
lion^  as  though  the  gospel  could  not  stand  without  them  \  and 

*  Note,  Some  writer*  call  ihit  the  South-polf  of  •  1o«il-«ton«  whirli  KttmHt 
tb«  Saalk-entl  of  the  ueudle-  but  i  cbuotfe  to  fullow  lhu»e  »bu  call  u  ibtf 
Norik-pole. 

f  It  mty  b«  ohj^rt^d  h'^rc.  <'  AnH  what  dor •  the  modern  pliilnnrpSfr,  wiili 
*'  an  bit  detail  of  uiilb«rnatic>I  iiuuitiork,  aud  diiipraniy,  do  in(ir«;  than  thif  (<*- 
**  ward  ibefulution  ft  itint  ditficuht<k^  U>eii  be  uotdt-kcribr  Ktariiv  by  a<*^t. 
**  lain  aokouwD  lorcv,  wti^rtby  burliti  tend  dowuwurd  (o  ibe  ceiiirr  ?  !ij<ii  nc 
"  found  tbe  certain  and  inr<?han:cat  reasous  of  atiracii'/O,  ma(nett»<ii,  &,c."  I 
eaivar.  That  ib«s  moderns  have  found  a  thoupand  tbin^a  bj  applyioff  in««h(Vi-i.. 
tiCito  naloral  philutophy,  wbiih  thx  aocient*  were  iirnoraoi  of ;  and  when  tbi-k 
BMaoy  aamea  of  thu  ki.d,  viz.  ttruvUanon,  attraction^  Sc.  they  u*e  them  oiilf 
to  lifrnifr,  thai  there  are  ^ticb  Miccu  and  »iKh  C4us«><,  wiib  a  ftrqufiii  coaf  ^nija 
of  tbeir  ignorance  of  chc  true  »priupt  of  ih"*!!!  ;  tliry  do  not  p^^'ieud  lu  oiak<' 
ibcae  mot4*  stand  fur  \he  resi  cames  of  ihirg^,  us  ihotinh  tbry  thereby  asttyncff 
ibotrae  pbiloiophicjl  solulioB  of  these  d:0f>  iil'iea;  for  in  ihii  prns«)  ilMy  %»iii 
ftill  be  words  viihoui  idcifii  wh<  tber  io  tUt  snouita  of  an  uid  pliiloiopb'i  v  * 
turn  emt. 
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yet  the  zealot  perliapsi  knowi  liUla  more  of  tliem  tliui  ke  d^ 
of  Shibboleth^  or  HiggaioUy  Selah.      Judges  xii.  0.  Fi.  n«  liL 

Yet  here  I  would  lay  down  this  cauiionj  that  toerearew^ 
^eral  objects  of  uliich  we  have  not  a  clear  and  distinct  idea,  invdl 
less  an  adequate  or  comprehensive  one,  and  yet  we  rannof  eili 
the  names  of  these  thin^,  vrords  tvilhoui  ideas;  such  are  the 
ittfiniiy  and  eternity  of  God  himself,  ike  union  of  our  avn  tcwl 
and  bodi/y  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Je$m 
Christy  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  man  fir. 
These  ought  not  to  be  called  words  without  ideas,  lor  iliere  ii 
aulliniont  evidence  for  the  reality  and  certainty  of  the  existeaoB 
of  their  objects  ;  though  there  is  some  confusion  in  our  deamt 
conceptions  of  them  ;  and  our  ideas  of  thena,  though  hspcr- 
fect,  arc  yet  suflicient  to  converse  about  them,  so  far  as  wehsve 
need,  and  to  determine  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  our  owdUiIi 
and  practice. 

II.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  natures  or  essences  of  things  */- 
ways  differ  from  one  another^  as  much  as  their  names  do.  There  are 
various  purposes  in  human  life,  for  which  we  do  put  very  diKr- 
ent  names  on  the  same  thing,  or  on  things  whose  natures  ait 
near  a>kin  ;  and  thereby  oftentimes,  by  making  a  new  naminii 
specieSf  we  are  ready  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  an^ 
tber  real  species  of  htings ;  and  those,  whose  understandings  arc 
led  away  by  the  mere  sound  of  words,  fancy  the  nature  of  those 
tilings  to  be  very  dititTeut  whose  names  arc  so^  and  judge  of 
them  accordinsriv. 

I  may  borrow  a  romnrkable  instance  for  my  purpose  ainioit 
out  of  every  garden,  which  contains  a  variety  of  plants  in  it.— 
Most  or  all  plants  agree  in   this,  that  they  have  a  root,  a  stalkp 
leaves^  buds,  blossoms,  and  seeds  ;  but  the  gardener  ranges  then 
under  very  different  names,  as  thougli  they  were  really  differeot 
kinds  of  beings^  merely  because  of  the  different  use  and  serfice 
to  which  they  are  applied  by  men  ;  as  for  instance,  those  phnti 
whose  roots  are  eaten,  shall  appropriate  the  name  of  roots  to 
theiitselves :    such   as  c.trrots,    turnips,    radishes,    &c«    If  the 
h'aves  are  of  c\\\ii(  use  to  us,  (hen  we  call  them  herbs ;  as  sagCi 
mint,  thyino  ;  ii'  the  leaves  arc  eaten  raw  they  are  termed  sailed; 
as  lettuce,  pu:>lain  ;  if  boiled,  they  become  pot- herbs  :  as  ipia- 
age,  col(*\vorts  ;  and  some  of  those  same  plants  which  arc  pot^herlit 
in  one  family,  are  salhid  in  another.     If  the  buds  arc  madejMir 
iood,  they  are  called  heads,  or  tops ;  so  cabbage  heads,  faieadaof 
asparagus  and  artichoke.     If  the  hlosaom  be  of  most  importaMf, 
we  call  it  9i  forvi  r  ;  s\u\\  are  (tuisus,  tulips,  and  carnations^  which 
urothemero  blossoms  oHlioso  pJaiits.    If  tlie  h usk or  seeds  wrc  e^Xto^ 
lliey  are  railed  \\ir  Jrfc'^  of  t/u-  around;  as  peas,  beans,  straw* 
b'MTios,  &r.     If  any  part  ''f  liie  plant  be  of  known  and  common 
Use  to  us  in  n)cdicini';   vv.:    call   it   a  p'^ysica!  ha  b,  as   curduu^ 
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eurTy-grass  ;  luit  if  we  count  no  part  utcful,  we  call  it  a  weedy 
od  throw  it  out  of  the  garden  ;  and  yet  perhaps  our  next  neigh- 
our  knows  sumc  valuable  property  and  use  of  it ;  he  plants  it 
•  bia  gardcMi,  and  gives  it  the  title  of  an  herb  or  ^fiower.  You 
ee  here  how  suiall  is  the  real  diHtinction  of  these  several  plants, 
oiiHidcri'd  in  their  general  nature  as  the  lesser  vegetables  :  yet 
diat  very  ditterent  ideas  we  vulgarly  form  concerning  them,  and 
lake  ditterent  species  of  them,  chiefly  because  of  the  difierent 
aines  given  them. 

Now  when  Uungs  are  set  in  this  clear  light,  it  appears 
low  ridiculous  it  would  be  for  two  persons  to  contend,  whether 
landdion  be  an  herb  or  a  Wded  ;  whether  it  be  a  pot-herb  or  a 
allad  ;  when  by  the  custom  or  fancy  of  different  families,  this 
416  plant  obtains  all  those  names  according  to  the  several  uses  of 
t,  and  the  value  that  is  but  upon  it. 

Note  here,  that  I  find  no  manner  of  fault  with  the  variety  of 
lamea  which  are  given  to  several  plants,  according  to  the  various 
iscs  we  make  of  them.  But  1  would  not  liave  our  judgmcnta 
inpoaed  upon  hereby,  to  think  that  these  mere  nominal  species, 
riz.  herb$j  sallad^  and  weeds,  become  three  really  diflferent  specica 
if  beings,  on  this  account,  that  they  have  diHereut  names  and 
lies.     But  I  proceed  to  other  instances. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  mankind,  when  they  have  been 
ingry  with  any  thing,  to  add  anew  ill  name  to  it,  that  they  may 
soDvey  thereby  a  hateful  idci  of  it,  though  the  nature  of  the 
Lhing  still  abides  the  same.  So  the  papists  call  the  protcstants, 
heretics:  a  profane  person  CdlLs  a  man  of  piety,  n  precisian  : 
and  in  the  times  of  the  civil  war  in  the  lust  century,  the  royalists 
c^l  the  parliamentarians,  fanatics,  roundheads,  and  sectaries. 
And  they  in  requital  call  the  royalists,  maHgnants  :  but  the  par- 
tizsna  on  each  side  were  really  neither  better  nor  worse  for  these 
Dames. 

It  has  also  been  a  frequent  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
put  new  favdurahle  naineii  u}>on  ill  ideas^  on  purpose  to  take  ofl' 
^lie odium  of  them.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  flattering  names 
aod  titles,  a  man  of  profuse  generosity  is  but  a  spendthrift ;  a 
natural  son  is  a  bastard  still  ;  a  gallant  is  an  adulterer  ;  and  a 
Udy  of  pleasure  is  a  whore. 

III.  Take  heed  of  believing  the  nature  and  essence  of  trco  or 
*^ore  things  to  be  ccrtainhj  the  same,  bccjnse  ihei/  maif  have  the 
Utut  name  given  them.  This  has  bec^n  an  unhappy  and  fatal  oc* 
^^Mion  of  a  thousand  mistakes  in  the  natural,  in  the  civil,  and  in 
^Ite  religious  aifairs  of  Ufe,  both  amongst  the  vulgar  and  tho 
'^rncd.  I  shall  give  two  or  Chrcc  instances,  chiefly  in  the  mat- 
l^of  natural  philosophy,  having  hinted  several  dangers  of  this 
''■ud  relating  to  theology,  in  tho  foregoing  discourse  concerning 
*4iiivoi'ul  words. 
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Our  elder  philoftophers  have  generally  made  uae  of  dftlMM 
aoni  to  signify   that  principle  whereby  a  plant  grows,  and  Unj 
calh'd  it  the  vegtiafive  soul:  the  principle  of  the  aninnal  motion  of 
a  brute  has  bcvn  likcwac  called  a  soul,  and  we  have  been  taogbt 
to  name  it  the  sensitive  soul :  they  have  also  given  the  name  sool 
to  tliat  su|»crior  principle   in  man,  whereby  be  thiiikA,  judgvt, 
rea8uii9,  &c.  and  though  they  distinguish  this  by  the  honourable 
title  ol  the  radotwl  soulf  yet  in  common  discourse  and  writing  we 
leave  out  the  words   vegetative,  sensitive,  and   rational ;  sad 
make  the  word  soul  serve  for  all  these  principles  :  thence  we  sre 
led  early  into   this  imagination,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  spirilaal 
being  in  plants  and  in  brutes^  like  that  in  men.     Whereas  if  we 
did  but  abstract  and  separate  these  things  from  words,  and  oom- 
pare  the  cause  of  growth  in  a  plant,  with  the  cause  of  reasonii^ 
in  man  (without  the  word  soul)  we  should  never  think  that  thcie 
two  princi|)les  were  at  all   like  one  another  ;  nor  should  we  pe^ 
bapri  so  easily  and  peremptorily  conclude,  that  brutea  need  ania- 
tcHigent  mind  to  perform  their  animal  actions. 

Another  instance  may  be  the  word  Life,  which  being  attri- 
buted to  plants,  to  brutes,  and  to  men,  and  in  each  of  them  ascrib- 
ed to  the  soul,  has  very  easily  betrayed  us  from  our  infancy  into 
this  mistake,  <*  that  the  spirit  or  mind,  or  thinking  prinoiple,  in 
man,  is  the  spring  of  vegetative  and  animal  life  to  his  body  :** 
whereas  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  spirit  or  thinking  principle  of 
roan  gave  life  to  his  animal  nature,  the  way  to  save  men  from 
dying  would  not  be  to  use  medicines,  but  to  i)ersuadethe  spirit  to 
abide  in  the  body. 

I  might  derive  a  third  instance  from  the  word  Heat,  which 
is  used  to  signify  the  sensation  we  have  when  we  are  nemr  tlie  fire, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  that  sensation,  which  is  in  the  fire  itself; 
and  thence  we  conclude  from   our  infancy,  that  fhere  is  a  sort  of 
heat  in  tliejirc  resembling  our  oicn  sensation^  or  the  heatwhichttt 
feel :  whereas  in  the   fire   there  is  nothing  but  little  particles  of 
matter,  of  such  particular  shapes,  sizes,  situations  and  motions,' 
as  are  fitted  to  impress  such  motion  on  our  flesh  or  nerves  as  ex- 
cite the  sense  of  heut.     Now  if  this  cause  of  our  sensation  in  the 
fire  had  been  always  called  by  a  distinct  name,  perhaps  we  had 
not  been  so  rooted  in  this  mistake,  that  ihejire  is  hot  with  the  satne 
sort  of  heat  that  we  feel.    This  will  appear  with  more  evidence, 
when  we  consider  that  wc  arc  secure  fmui  the  same  mistake  where 
there  have  been  two  different  names  allotted  to  our  sensation,  and 
to  the  cause  of  it ;    as,  we  do   not  say,  pain  is  in  the  fire  that 
burns  us,  or  in  the  knife  that  cuts  and  wounds  us ;  for  we  call  it 
burning  in  the  fire,  cutting  in  the  knifcj  and  pain  only  when  it  is 
in  ourselves. 

Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  derived  from  the 
word«  sxcict^  sour^  lord,  shrill,  and  almost  all  the  sensible  quuU- 
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!ti  whose  real' natures  we  mistake  from  our  very  infancy,  and  we 
«  ready  to  suppose  theiA  to  be  the  same  in  us,  and  in  the  bodies 
at  cause  them  ;  psrtly,  because  the  words  wliich  signify  our  own 
nsations  are  applied  also  to  signify  Uiose  unknown  shapes  and 
otions  of  the  little  corpuscles^  wliich  excite  and  cause  those  sen- 
tiona. 

IV.  '^  In  conversation  or  reading  be  diligent  to  find  out  the 
ue  sense,  or  distinct  idea,  which  the  speaker  or  writer  affixes  to 
I  words,  and  especially  to  those  words  which  are  the  chief  sub- 
5t  of  his  discourse/^  As  far  as  possible  take  heed,  lest  you  put 
ore  or  fewer  ideas  into  one  word,  than  the  person  did  when  he 
rote  or  spoke  ;  and  endeavour  that  your  ideas  of  every  word 
ay  be  the  same  as  his  were  :  then  you  will  judge  better  of  what 
)  speaks  or  writes. 

It  is  for  want  of  this  that  men  quarrel  in  the  dark  ;  and 
at  there  are  so  many  contentions  in  the  several  sciences,  and 
peciaily  in  divinity.    Multitudes  of  them  arise  from  a  mistake 

the  true  sense  or  complete  meaning  in  which  words  are  used 
'  the  writer  or  speaker  ;  and  liereby  sometimes  thei/  seem  to 
'ree,  when  theif  really  differ  in  their  sentiments  :  and  some- 
nes  they  seem  to  differ  when  they  realli/  agree.    Let  me  give 

instance  of  both. 

When  one  man  by  the  word  church  shall  understand  all  that 
Ueve  in  Christ ;  and  another  by  the  word  church  means  only 
9  church  of  Rome ;  they  may  both  assent  to  this  propo.sttioo9 
fre  is  no  salvation  out  of  (he  churchy  and  yet  their  inward  sen* 
dents  may  be  widely  different. 

Again,  if  one  writer  %hM  vitfirm  ihTit  virtue  added  to  faith 
indent  to  make  a  christian y  and  another  shall  as  zealously 
ny  this  proposition,  they  sec!n  to  differ  widely  in  words,  and  yet 
rhaps  they  may  both  really  agree  in  Acntiment :  if  by  the  word 
*tue,  the  affinner  intends  our  whole  duty  to  God  and  man ;  and 
3  denier  by  the  word  virtue  means  only  courage  ;  or  at  most 
rduti^  towards  our  neighbour^  without  including  in  the  idea  of 
the  iufy  which  we  owe  to  God. 

Many  such  sort  of  contentions  as  these  are,  if  traced  to  their 
ginal,  will  be  found  to  be  mere  logomachies  or  strifes  and  quar- 
Is  about  names  and  words,  and  vain  janglings^  as  the  apostle 
[Is  them  in  his  first  letter  of  advice  to  Timothy. 

In  order  (licrefore  to  attain  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  what 
i  read  and  hear,  we  must  search  the  sense  of  words  ;  we  must 
isider  what  is  their  original  and  derivation  in  our  own  or  foreign 
iguages  ;  what  is  their  common  sense  amongst  mankind,  or  in 
ler  authors,  especially  such  as  wrote  in  the  same  country,  iu 
\  same  age,  about  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  subjects  : 
must  cjosider  in  what  sense  the  same  author  uses  any  parti- 
ar    word  or  phrase,  and  that  whi-n  he  is  discoursing  on  the 
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iitnc  mn<1i>r,  and  especially  aboiH  the  tame  parts  or  pafftgiraph 
vi  his  wriiiug  :  we  iniiH  consider  whether  the  word  be  used  in  i 
iktrict  and  limilcd,  or  in  a  large  a:id  general  nrjiKo  ;  ulietlier  is  a 
Jitoraly  in  a  figurative,  or  in  a  prophetic  sense;  whether  H  hH 
any  secondary  idea  annexed  to  it  besides  tho  primary  or  cUrf 
sense.     We  niiiHt  inf|uire  farthf-r,  what  is  tlie  scope  and  deii^ 
(d  the  writer ;  and  what  is  the  ct>nnectioii  of  that  sentence  with 
those  that  ^o  before  it,  and  those  whirh  follow  it.     By  these  and 
4ither  methods,  we  are  to  search  out  the  definition  of  naraes,  thst 
is,  the  true  sense  and  meaninii^  in  whicii  any  author  or  speskfr 
uses  any  wonl,  which  may  be  the  chief  subject  of  diacourte^  or 
may  carry  any  considerable  im|K>rtauce  in  it. 

V.  *'  When  we  commtmicatc  our  notions  to  others,  merely 
with  a  design  to  inform  and  improve  their  knowledge,  let  ush 
the  beginning  of  our  discourse  take  care  to  adjust  tho  definition 
of  names  wheresoever  there  is  need  of  it ;  that  is,  to  determine 
plainly  what  we  mean  by  the  chief  words  which  are  the  subject 
of  our  diseoursc  ;  and  be  sure  always  to  keep  the  same  ideas, 
whensoever  we  use  the  same  words,  unless  we  give  due  notice 
of  the  change."  This  will  have  a  very  large  and  happy  influ- 
envVf  in  secinint^  not  only  others  but  ourselves  too  from  confusion 
and  mistake  ;  fur  even  writers  and  sprukers  themselves^  for  want 
of  due  watchfulness,  are  ready  to  aflix  diflerent  ideas  to  their 
own  words,  in  diflerent  parts  of  their  discourses,  and  hereby 
bring  perplexity  into  their  own  reasonings,  and  confound  their 
hearers. 

It  is  by  an  observation  of  this  rule  that  viathematkians  have 
so  happily  secured  themselves,  and  the  sciences  which  they  hate 
professed,  from  wrangling  and  controversy  ;  because  whensoever 
in  the  progress  of  their  treatises  they  have  occasion  to  use  a  new 
and  unknown  word,  they  always  define  it,  anil  tell  in  what  sense 
they  shall  take  it ;  and  in  many  of  their  writings  you  find  a  heap 
of  definitions  at  the  very  beginning.  Now  if  the  writers  of 
valurat  pluinsophy  and  moralitif  had  used  the  same  accuracy  and 
rare,  tlicy  hud  ettectually  secluded  a  multitude  of  noisy  and 
fi'uitiefrs  <iel<utes  out  of  their  several  provinces  ;  nor  bad  thai 
sucred  tlieme  of  divinity  been  perplexed  with  so  many  intricate 
dispnteM,  nor  the  church  of  Christ  been  torn  to  pieces  by  so  majiy 
sects  and  fuctions,  if  the  words  grace ,  fait h^  lighicousncsSf  rr- 
pnitance,  JHstifiaitioVy  norshipy  churcliy  bishops  presbi^ters^  &V. 
had  hei  n  well  defined,  and  their  significations  adjusted,  as  near 
as  possible,  by  the  use  of  those  words  in  the  New  Testament ;  or 
at  least,  if  every  writer  had  told  us  at  first  in  what  SL'use  he, 
wonlil  use  lltose  words. 

Vf .  *^  In  your  own  studies,  as  well  as  in  the  commnnicatioD 
of  your  thoughts  to  others  merely  for  their  information,  avoid 
UiiiLii^uuU^  kinil  eqiilvQcal  terms  as  much  as  possible.'*     Do  uol 
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me  such  words  as  liave  tivo  or  (lirce  dcfinilioni  of  (he  name  be* 
unging  to  them,  that  is,  such  uords  as  have  two  or  three  senseSi 
rhere  there  is  any  danger  of  mistake.  Where  your  chief  busi- 
leaa  is  to  inform  the  jiidjipucnt,  and  to  explain  a  matter,  rather 
lian  to  persuade  or  aifl'cl,  he  not  lond  of  expressing  yourselves 
II  figurative  languagi*,  uhcn  there  are  any  proper  words  that 
kiariiify  the  same  idea  in  their  literal  sense.  It  is  the  ambiguity 
if  namcSf  as  we  have  often  said,  that  brings  almost  infinite  con* 
foaion  into  our  conception  of  things. 

But  where  there  is  a  necessity  of  using  an  ambiguous  wordy 
:here  let  double  care  be  used  in  defining  that  word  and  declaring 
n  what  sense  you  take  it.  And  be  sure  to  suiter  no  ambiguoua 
word  ever  to  come  into  your  definitions. 

-  VII.  **  In  communicating  your  notions,  use  every  word  as 
lear  aa  iMissible  in  the  same  sense  in  which  mankind  commonly 
j«e  it;  or  whicli  writers  tliat  have  gone  before  vou  have  usually 
ifiixed  to  it,  upon  condition  that  it  is  free  irom  ambiguity. 
Tbous^li  names  are  in  their  original  merely  arbitrary,  yet  we 
khuuld  alivays  keep  to  the  established  meaning  of  them,  uiilesa 
l^eat  iicccMsity  requires  the  alteration  ;  for  when  any  word  liaa 
?ccii  used  to  bigaify  an  idea,  that  old  idea  will  recur  in  the  mind 
vlieii  the  word  is  heard  or  read  rather  than  any  new  idea  which 
vc  may  fasten  to  it.  And  this  is  one. reason  why  the  received 
Jcfinition  of  n&mes  should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible. 

But  1  add  farther,  that  though  a  word  entirely  new,  intro« 
liiced  into  a  language,  may  be  affixed  to  what  idea  you  please, 
'at  an  old  word  ought  never  to  he  fixed  to  an  unaccustomed 
dea,  ivithout  just  and  evident  necessity,  or  without  present  or 
irevious  notice,  lest  we  introduce  thereby  a  licence  for  all  man- 
ler  of  pcraicious  ccpii vocations  and  falsehoods ;  as  for  instance, 
/lien  an  idle  boy  who  has  not  seen  his  book  all  the  morning, 
hall  tell  his  master  that  he  has  learned  his  les$on,  he  cm  never 
excuse  himself  by  saying,  that  by  the  word  lesson  he  meant  his 
freakfasiy  and  by  the  word  learn  he  meant  eating  ;  surely  this 
fvould  be  construed  u  downright  lie,  and  his  fancied  wit  would 
jardly  procure  his  pardon. 

In  using  an  ambiguous  word,  wliich  has  been  used  in  dif- 
'crent  senses,  we  may  choose  what  we  think  the  most  |)roper 
lense,  a«  I  have  done,  p.  4t).  ii:  naming  the  poles  of  the  Lad- 
iloae,  Nortli  ov  Souili. 

And  when  a  word  has  been  used  in  two  or  three  senses,  and 
laa  made  a  great  inroad  for  error  upon  that  account,  it  is  of  good 
lervice  to  drop  one  or  two  of  tliose  senses,  and  leave  it  only  one 
-emaining,  and  fix  the  other  senses  or  ideas  to  otlier  words.  So 
be  modern  philosophers,  when  they  treat  of  the  human  soul, 
hey  call  it  the  muid,  or  fnL'ns  huinana,  and   leave   the  word 
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anima,  or  souly  to  signify  the  principle  of  life  and  motion  in  mere 
animal  beings. 

Su  the  |)oet  Juvenal  has  long  ago  given  us  a  bint  of  this  ac- 
curacy and  distinction^  when  he  says  of  brutes  and  men  : 

Indulsit  mundi  communis  Condiior  illis 

Tanttnn  auiinas ;  nobii  ADimum  gnof  tie.— —Sat.  ix.  v.  134. 

Exception,  There  is  one  case,  wherein  some  of  these  lait 
rules  concerning  the  definition  of  words,  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure dispensed  with  ;  and  that  is,  when  strong  and  rooted  pre- 
judice hath  established  some  favourite  word  or  phrase,  and  long 
used  it  to  express  some  mistaken  notion,  or  to  unite  some  inoon- 
aistent  ideas ;  for  then  it  is  sometimes  much  easier  to  lead  tbe 
^world  into  truth  by  indulging  their  fondness  for  a  phrase,  and  by 
Msigning  and  applying  new  ideas  and  notions  to  their  favourite 
word  ;  and  this  is  much  safer  also  than  to  awaken  all  their  pu- 
aions  by  rejecting  both  their  old  words,  and  phrases,  and  no- 
lions,  and  introducing  all  new  at  once ;  therefore  we  continaeto 
aay,  there  is  heat  in  thejire,  there  is  coldness  in  icCy  rather  thsa 
invent  new  words  to  express  the  powers  which  are  in  fire  or  ice, 
to  excite  the  sensations  of  heat  or  cold  in  us.  For  the  same  rea- 
■on  some  words  and  phrases  which  are  less  proper,  may  be  con- 
tinued in  theology,  while  people  are  led  into  clearer  ideas  with 
much  more  ease  and  success,  than  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
change  all  their  beloved  forms  of  speech. 

In  other  cases,  these  logical  directions  should  generally  bt 
observed,  and  different  names  affixed  to  different  ideas. 

Here  I  cannot  but  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  it  is  a  coo- 
siderable  advantage  to  any  language  to  have  a  variety  ofnta 
xcords  introfluced  into  it,  that  when  in  course  of  time  new  objects 
and  ftew  ideas  Hrise,  thc'i'e  may  be  new  words  and  names  assigned 
to  them  :  and  also  where  one  single  name  has  sustained  two  or 
three  ideas  in  lime  past,  these  new  words  may  remove  the   am- 
biguity by  being  affixed  to  some  of  those  ideas.     This  practice 
would,  by  degrees,  take  away  part  of  the  uncertainty  of  lan- 
guage.    And  for  this  reason  1  cannot  but  congratulate  our  Eng- 
lish tongue,  that  it  has  been  abundantly  enriched  with  the  trans- 
lation of  words  from  all  our  neighbour  nations,  as  well  as  firom 
ancient  languages,  and  these  words  have  been  as  it  were  enfran- 
chised amongst  us ;  for   French^   hatiuj  Greeks   and  German 
names  will  signify  English  ideas  as  well  as  words  that  are 
anciently  and  entirely  English. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  as  the 
determination  of  the  particular  sense  in  which  any  word  is  used, 
is  called  the  definition  of  the  name^  so  the  enumeration  of  the 
various  senses  of  an  equivocal  word,  is  sometimes  called  tbe 
division  or  distinction  of  the  name  ;  and  for  this  pur[)08e  good 
dictionaries  are  of  exoelleut  use. 
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This  distinction  of  the  name  or  word  \n  greatly  necessary  in 

guiiientation  or  dispute  ;  when  a  fallacious  argument  is  used, 

that  answers  it  distinguishes  the  several  sensef  of  some  word 

phrase  in  it,  and  shews  in  what  sense  it  is  true^  and  in  what 

nse  it  is  evidently  false. 

Sect.  IV.— 0/  the  Definition  of  Things. 

A3  there  is  much  confusion  introduced  into  our  ideas,  by 
e  means  of  those  words  to  which  they  are  affixed,  so  the  fTitng- 
ig  our  ideas  with  each  other  without  caution,  is  a  farther  ooca- 
m  whereby  they  become  confused.  A  court  lady,  born  and 
ed  up  amongst  pomp  and  equipage,  and  the  vain  notions  of 
rth  and  quality,  constantly  joins  and  mixes  all  these  with  the 
ea  of  herself,  and  she  imagines  these  to  be  essential  to  her  ita* 
rey  and  as  it  were  necessary  to  her  being :  thence  she  is  tempted 
look  u|)on  menial  servants,  and  the  lowest  rank  of  mankind^ 
another  species  of  beings^  quite  distinct  from  herself.  A  plow^ 
ly,  that  has  never  travelled  beyond  his  own  village,  and  bti 
en  nothing  but  thatched  houses,  and  his  parish  church,  is  nstiio 
lly  le<t  to  imafirine  that  fhatch  belongs  to  the  very  na- 
re  of  a  house,  and  that  that  must  be  a  church  which  is  built  of 
>De;  and  especially  if  it  has  a  spire  upon  it.  A  child,  whose 
cle  has  been  excessive  fond,  and  his  schoolmaster  very  severe^ 
sily  believes  that  fondness  always  belongs  to  uncles,  and  that 
verity  is  essential  to  masters  or  instructors.  He  has  seen  also 
Idiers  with  red  coats,  or  ministers  with  long  Idack  gowns,  and 
erefore  be  persuades  himself  that  these  garbs  are  essential  to 
e  characters,  and  that  he  is  not  a  minister  who  has  not  a  long 
ick  aoKny  nor  can  he  be  a  soldier  who  is  not  dressed  in  rea. 
would  be  well  if  all  such  mistakes  ended  with  childhood. 

It  miglit  be  also  subjoined,  that  our  complex  ideas  become 
nfuscd,  not  only  by  uniting  or  blending  together  more  simple 
single  ideas  than  really  belong  to  them,  as  in  the  instances 
It  mentioned  ;  but  obscurity  and  confusion  sometimes  come^ 
»on  our  ideas  also,  for  zcaiit  of  uniting  a  sufficient  number  of 
fgle  ideas  to  make  the  complex  one  :  so  if  1  conceive  of  a 
upard  only  as  a  s|K)tted  beast,  this  does  not  difttingaish  it  from 
tyger  or  a  lynx,  nor  from  many  dogs  or  horses,  which  are  >IH>t- 
d  too ;  and  therefore  a  leopard  must  have  some  more  ideas 
Ided  to  complete  and  distinguibh  it. 

I  grant  that  it  is  a  large  and  free  acquaintance  with  the 
orld,  a  watchful  observation  and  diligent  search  into  the  nature 
'  things,  that  must  fully  correct  this  kind  of  errors  ;  the  rules 
'  Logic  are  not  sufficient  to  do  it  ;  hut  jet  the  rules  of  Logic 
tty  instruct  us  by  what  means  to  distinguish  one  thing  from 
lothcr,  and  how  to  search  and  mark  out,  as  far  as  may  be  the 
mtentsand  limits  of  the  nature  of  distinct  beings,  and  thus  may 
ive  us  great  assistance  towards  the  remedy  of  these  uuaUk^ri* 
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Ah  iIic  definition  of  names  ffccft  ua  from  that  coufuiion  vrhtch 
vonh  introduce^  so  the  definition  of,  things  will  in  some  nieaiurc 
guard  118  af^ainst  that  confu»ioii  which  mingled  ideas  have  intro- 
cluced  :  lor  u«i  a  dfrmition  of  the  name  explains  wliat  uny  word 
nioana,  so  a  definition  of  tlie  thing  explains  what  is  the  nature  of 
tiiat  thins;. 

In  order  to  form  a  definition  of  any  thingi  we  must  put  forth 
these  three  acts  of  the  mind  : 

Fir^t,  Compare  the  thing  to  be  defined  with  other  thiogi 
that  are  most  like  to  itself,  and  sec  wherein  its  essence  or  nature 
agrees  with  them  ;  and  this  is  called  the  general  nature  or  genus 
in  a  definition :  so  if  you  would  define  what  wine  is,  first  compare 
it  with  other  things  like  it&elt,  as  cyder,  perry,  &c.  and  you  will 
find  it  agree  essentially  with  them  in  this,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
juice. 

Secondly,  Consider  the  most  remarkable  and  primary  attri- 
bute, property,  or  idea  wherein  this  thing  dificrs  from  those  otlier 
things  that  lU'e  most  like  it ;  and  that  is  its  essential  or  specijic 
difference;  so  T«ine  difiers  from  cyder  and  perry,  and  all  other 
juices,  in  that  it  is  pressed  from  a  grape.  This  may  be  called 
its  special  nature,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  juices. 

Thirdly,  Join  the  general  and  special  nature  Together,  (or 
which  is  all  one)  the  genus  and  the  difference,  and  these  make  up 
a  definition.  So  the  juice  of  a  grape,  or  juice  pressed  J)'o» 
grapes,  is  the  definition  of  wme. 

So  if  I  would  define  what  zrinter  is,  I  consider  first  whcreio 
it  agrees  uith  other  things  which  are  most  like  it,  namely,  sum- 
mer, spring,  autumn,  and  1  find  tliey  are  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  tlu;rcfore  a  season  of  the  year  is  tlie  genus.  Then  I  ob- 
serve wherein  it  ditfurs  from  these,  and  that  is  in  the  shortncii 
of  the  days;  for  it  is  this  which  does  primarily  distinguish  it 
from  other  seasons  ;  therefore  this  may  be  called  its  special  iM- 
tare,  or  its  difference.  Then  bj  joining  these  together  I  make  a 
definition,  n  inter  is  that  season  of  the  year  wherein  the  dafi 
fin:  shortest.  I  confess  indeed  this  is  but  a  ruder  definition  of  it» 
for  to  define  it  as  an  accurate  astronomer,  I  must  limit  the  daji, 
hours  and  roiuutes. 

After  the  same  manner,  if  we  would  explain  or  define  what 
tli<>  picture  of  man  is,  we  consider  first  the  genus,  or  general 
nature  of  it,  which  is  a  representation  ;  and  herein  it  agrees  with 
many  other  things,  as  a  statue,  a  shadow,  a  print,  a  verbal  dea* 
cription  of  a  roan,  &c.  Then  we  consider  wherein  it  diflert  frjia 
IhcKO,  and  we  find  it  diflers  from  a  verbal  description  in  that  it  ii 
a  r<*presentation  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the  ear  ;  it  diflers  from  a 
statue,  it  that  it  is  a  representation  u|Kin  a  flat  surface,  and  not 
in  a  solid  figure ;  it  differs  from  a  shadow,  in  that  it  is  an  abi«linj; 
rrjireseotaliooi  and  not  a  fleeting  oue ;  it  differs  from  a  print  or 
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a  draughty  because  it  represents  the  colours  by  paint,  as  well  as 
tile  shape  of  the  object  by  delineation.  Now  so  many,  or  rather 
so  few  of  those  ideas  put  toother,  as  are  just  suflicient  to  distin* 
guish  a  picture  from  all  other  representations,  make  up  its  essep* 
tial  diRerence,  or  its  special  nature  ;  and  all  these  are  included  ^ 
in  its  being  painted  on  a  plain  surface.  Tlien  join  this  to  ihe 
genuSy  which  is  a  representation  ;  and  thus  you  have  the  complete 
definition  of  the  picture  of  a  man,  namely,  it  is  the  representa' 
tion  of  a  man  in  paint  upon  a  surface^  (or  a  plane,) 

Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  we  s|>eak  of  the  gefmt 
and  difference  as  composing  a  definition,  it  must  be  always 
understood  that  the  nearest  genus,  anil  the  specific  difference  are 
required. 

The  next  general  nature^  or  the  nearest  genus^  must  be 
used  in  a  definition,  because  it  includes  all  the  rest  as  parts  of  its 
complex  idea  ;  as  if  I  would  define  wine,  1  must,  say,  wine  is  a 
juice,  which  is  the  nearest  genus ;  and  not  say,  wine  is  a  liquid, 
which  is  a  remote  general  nature  ;  or,  wine  is  a  substance,  which 
IS  yet  more  remote,  for  juice  includes  both  substance  and  liquid. 
Besides,  neither  of  these  two  remote  general  natures  would 
inake  any  distinction  between  wine  and  a  thousand  other  sub- 
stances, or  other  liquids,  a  remote  genus  leaves  the  thing  too  muck 
undistinguished. 

The  specific  difference  is  that  primary  attribute  which  distin* 
guishes  each  s])ecies  from  one  another,  while  they  stand  ranked 
under  the  same  general  nature  or  genus.  Though  wine  dificrs 
from  other  liquids,  in  that  it  is  the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit,  yet 
this  is  but  a  general  or  generic  difference,  for  it  does  not  distin- 
guish wine  from  cyder  or  perry,  the  specific  difference  of  wine 
therefore  is  its  pressure  from  the  grape ;  as  cyder  is  pressed  from 
apples,  and  perry  from  pears. 

^  In  definitions  also  we  must  use  the  primary  attribute  that 
distinguishes  the  species  or  special  nature,  and  not  attempt  to  de- 
define  wine  by  its  particular  tastes,  or  efieds,  or  other  properties, 
which  are  but  secondary  or  consequential,  when  its  pressure  from 
the  grape  is  the  most  obvious  and  primary  distinction  of  it  from 
all  other  juices.  1  confess  in  some  cases  it  is  not  so  easily  known, 
which  is  the  primary  idea  that  distinguishes  one  thing  from  ano- 
ther ;  and  therefore  some  would  as  soon  define  winter  by  the  cold* 
Dess  of  the  season,  as  by  the  shortness  of  the  days ;  though 
the  shortness  of  the  days  is  doubtless  the  most  just,  primary, 
and  philosophical  difference  betwixt  that  and  the  other  seasous 
of  the  year,  since  winter  days  are  always  shortest,  but  not 
always  the  coldest :  I  add  also,  that  the  sbortnesa  of  the  days 
is  one  cause  of  the  coldness,  but  the  cold  ia  no  oamo  of  llieir 
■hortoeas. 

4ka3 
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Sect.  V. — Rules  nf  Definition  of  the  Thing,  \  I 

THE  special  ruks  of  a  good  definition  are  these  : —  !  * 

Rule  I.  j1  definition  must  be  universal^  or  as  soine  call  it    ' 
adequate ;  that  is,  it  mutit  a^rce  to  all  the  particular  species  or 
individuals  that  are  iociuded  under  the  same  idea  ;  so  the  jnice 
of  the  grape  agrees  to  all  proper  Kines^  whether  red,  white, 
French,  Spanish,  Florence^  &c. 

II.  //  must  be  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  thing  defined^  ani 
agree  to  that  alone  >  for  it  is  the  very  dcsiirii  of  a  defimtion  cfTec- 
tually  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  all  otht  rs  ;  so  the  juice  of  t 

frapc  agrees  to  no  other  substance,  to  uo  other  liquid,  to  no  other 
eing  but  wine. 

These  two  rules  being  observed,  will  always  render  a  defi- 
Dition  reciprocal  with  the  thing  defined ;  which  is  a  scholastic  way 
of  speaking,  to  signify  that  the  definition  may  be  used  in  any 
■entence  in  the  place  of  the  thing  defined  ;  or  they  may  be  mu- 
tually affirmed  concerning  each  other,  or  substituted  in  the  rdom 
of  each  other.  The  juice  of  the  grape  is  wine^  or  wine  is  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  And  wheresoever  the  word  wine  is  used,  you 
may  put  the  juice  of  the  grape  instead  of  it,  except  when  you 
consider  wine  rather  as  a  zcord  than  a  thing,  or  when  it  is  men- 
tioned in  such  logical  rules. 

III.  A  definition  ought  to  he  clear  and  plain  ;  for  the  design 
of  it  is  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  deBned. 

Hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  words  used  in  a  definition 
ought  not  to  be  doubtjuly  or  equivocal^  and  obscure,  but  as  plain 
and  easy  as  the  language  will  afTord;  and  indeed  it  is  a  ge- 
neral rule  concerning  the  definition  of  both  names  and  things, 
that  no  word  should  be  used  in  either  of  them,  which  has  any 
darkness  or  difRculty  in  it,  unless  it  has  been  before  explained  or 
defined. 

Hence  it  will  follow  also,  that  there  are  many  things  which 
cannot  well  be  defined  cither  as  to  the  name  or  the  thing,  unless  it 
be  by  synonymous  words  or  by  a  negation  of  the  contrary  idea, 
&c.  for  learned  men  know  not  how  to  make  them  more  evidiMit, 
or  more  intelligible,  than  the  ideas  which  every  man  has  gained 
by  the  vulgar  methods  of  teaching.  Such  arc  the  ideas  of  exten- 
sion, duration,  thought,  consciousness,  and  most  of  our  aimple 
ideas,  and  particularly  sensible  qualities,  as  white,  blue,  red 
cold,  heat,  shrill,  bitter,  sour,  &c. 

We  can  say  of  duration,  that  it  is  2i  continuance  in  being,  or 
a  not  ceasing  to  be ;  we  can  say  of  consciousness  that  it  is  as  it 
were  a  feeling  within  ourselves  \  we  may  say  heat  is  that  which 
is  not  cold  ;  or  sour  is  that  which  is  like  vinegar ;  or  we  may 
point  to  the  clear  sky,  and  say  that  is  blue.  These  are  the  vul- 
gar methods  of  teaching  the  definitions  of  names,  or  meaning  of 
words*     But  there  are  some  philosophers,  whose  attempts  to  dc- 
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JBne  tlicse  things  learnedly,  have  wrapt  up  their  ideas  in  greater 
darkness,  and  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  and  contempt ;  as 
when  (hey  define  heai^  they  say,  it  is  qualitus  congregans  homo* 
genea  &  stgregafts  heterogenea^  that  is,  a  quality  gathering  toge- 
ther thini^B  ot  the  same  kind,  and  separating  things  of  a  dilTerent 
kind.  So  they  define  whUe^  a  colour  arising  from  the  prevalcncy 
of  brightness ;  but  every  child  knows  hot  aud  white  better  with- 
put  these  definilions. 

There  are  many  other  definitions  given  by  the  peripatetic 
philosophers,  which  are  very  faulty  by  reason  of  their  obscurity  ; 
as  motion  is  defined  by  them  *^  the  act  of  a  being  in  power,  so 
far  forth  as  it  is  in  power.  Time  is  the  measure  or  number  of 
motion  according  to  past,  present  and  future/'  The  soul  is  the 
act  of  an  orgamcal  natural  bod^y  having  life  in  power ;  and  seve- 
ral others  o't  the  same  stamp. 

IV.  It  is  also  commonly  prescribed  amongst  the  rules  of  de- 
finition, that  it  should  be  shorty  so  that  it  must  have  no  tautology 
in  ity  nor  any  words  superfluous,  I  confess  definitions  ought  to 
be  expressed  in  as  few  words  as  is  consistent  with  a  clear  and 
just  explication  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined,  and  a  distinc- 
tiou  of  it  from  all  other  things  beside ;  but  it  is  of  much  more 
importance,  and  far  better,  that  a  definition  should  explain  clearly 
the  subject  we  treat  of,  though  the  words  be  many,  than  to  leave 
obscurities  in  the  sentence,  by  confining  it  within  too  narrow 
limits.  So  in  the  definition  which  wc  have  given  of  Logic,  that 
it  is  the  art  of  using  reason  well  in  the  search  after  truth,  and 
the  communication  of  it  to  others,  it  has  indeed  many  words  in 
it,  but  it  could  not  well  be  shorter.  Art  is  the  genus  wherein  it 
agrees  with  rhetoric,  poesy,  arithmetic,  wrestling,  sailing,  build- 
ing, &c.  for  all  these  arc  arts  also  ;  but  the  difference  or  special 
nature  of  it  is  drawn  from  its  object,  reason  ;  from  the  act,  using 
it  well,  and  from  its  two  great  ends  or  designs,  namely,  the  search 
after  truth,  and  i\ie  communication  of  it ;  nor  can  it  be  justly 
described  and  ex])lained  in  fewer  ideas. 

V.  If  we  add  a  fjth  rule,  it  must  be,  that  neither  the  thing 
defined  nor  a  mere  synonymous  name,  should  make  a  part  of  the 
definition,  for  this  would  be  no  explication  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  ;  and  a  synonymous  word  at  best  could  only  be  a  definitioa 
of  the  name. 

Sect.  VI. — Observations  concerning  the  Definition  of  Things, 

BEFORE  I  part  with  this  subject,  I  must  propose  several 
observatious  which  relate  to  the  definition  of  things. 

1st.  There  is  no  need  that  in  definitions  we  should  be  confi- 
ned to  one  single  attiibute  or  property,  in  order  to  express  the 
differ,  nee  of  the  thing  designed,  for  sometimes  the  essential  dif- 
ference consists  in  two  or  three  ideas  or  attributes.    So  a  grocer 
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hi  a  man  who  btiys  and  sells  Rti^ar,  and  pUinib9,  and  spices  for 
g^in.  A  clock  is  an  eui^ine  nitli  weights  and  wheels,  and  shewi 
the  hour  of  the  day  both  by  pointing  and  striking  ;  and  if  I  were 
to  define  a  rojicating  clock  ;  1  must  add  another  property,  namely, 
that  it  also  repeats  the  hour.  So  that  the  true  and  primary  es« 
•ential  diflTerence  of  some  complex  ideas  consisting  in  several  dis- 
tinct properties,  cannot  be  well  expressed  without  conjunctive 
particles  of  speech. 

2d,  There  is  no  need  that  definitions  should  always  be  posi- 
the,  for  some  things  differ  from  others  merely  by  a  defect  of  whit 
others  have  ;  as  if  a  chair  be  defined  a  Meat  J  or  a  sinjile  person 
with  a  back  belonging  to  it,  then  a  stool  is  a  seatjor  a  single  per- 
son without  a  back ;  and  a  form  is  a  seat  for  several  persons 
without  a  back ;  these  arc  negative  diirtrcncea.  So  sin  is  want  of 
conformiti/  to  the  law  of  God ;  blindness  is  a  vrant  of  sight ;  a 
vagabond  is  a  person  without  a  home.  Some  ideas  are  negative, 
and  their  definitions  onq:ht  to  be  so  too. 

3d,  Some  things  may  have  two  or  more  definitions,  and 
each  of  them  equally  just  and  good  ;  as  a  wile  is  the  length  of 
eight  furlongs,  or  it  is  the  third  part  of  a  league.  Eternal  is 
that  which  ever  was,  awl  ever  shall  he ;  or  it  is  that  which  has  m 
beginning,  and  shall  have  no  end.  Man*  is  uitUMlly  defined  a 
rational  animal;  but  it  may  be  much  better  to  define  him  a 
'^  spirit  united  to  an  animal  of  such  a  shape,  or  an  aniioal  of  stick 
a  peculiar  shape  united  to  a  spirit,  or  a  being  composed  of  sucb 
an  animal  and  a  mind.*' 

4th,  Where  the  essences  of  thinsrs  are  evident,  and  clearly 
distinct  from  each  other,  there  wc  may  be  more  exact  and  accu- 
rate in  the  definitions  of  them ;  but  where  tlieir  essences  approach 
near  to  each  other,  the  definition  is  more  difficult.  A  bird  may 
be  flefined  a  feathered  animal  with  wings ;  a  ship  may  be  defined 
a  large  hoi  low  building  7nadc  to  pass  over  the  sea  with  sails ;  but 
if  yoti^Hk  me  to  define  a  bat,  which  is  between  a  bird  and  a 
beast,  or  to  define  a  barge  and  hoy,  which  are  between  a  boat 
and  a  ship,  it  is  much  harder  to  define  them,  or  to  adjust  the 
bounds  of  their  essence.  This  is  very  evident  in  all  monstrous 
births,  and  irrcj^ular  productions  of  nature,  as  well  as  in  many 
works  of  art,  winch  partake  so  much  of  one  species  and  so  imicb 
of  another,  that  we  cannot  tell  under  which  species  to  rank  them, 
or  how  to  determine  their  specific  difference. 

The  several  species  of  beings   are    seldom  precisely  limited 

♦  Th«  common  d  Guition  of  man,  namflr,  •  raiinnal nmmnl^  ii  very  faul*f ; 
1.  BecauiH  Ihe  animal  m  not  rational ;  (he  raiionAlity  of  man  aricesfrom  the  vind 
to  which  iheauifii«l  is  uoii^d.  ^,  B*^i'aiiK«  if  a  spirit  ihould  oe  iioited  to  a  hortt 
and  m4k»*  II  a  ration 'I  heintr,  fiir(*ly  th  8  would  not  he  a  nvm;  it  la  eT'deut 
therefore  that  th^  peculiar  shape  riiujit  eiitfr  into  the  definition  of  a  man  to  render 
il  ju«i  and  peifaci ;  and  t\>r  want  uf  a  (uU  descriptiuQ  tbereuf,  all  our  defioitiona 
aro  d«.f«ctiv«. 
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in  the  nature  of  things  by  any  certain  and  unalterable  bounds: 
the  esseiiceti  of  many  things  do  not  consist  in  indivisibility^  or  in 
one  evident  indivisible  ]H)int,  as  some  have  imagined ;  but  by  va- 
rious dej^ees  they  approach  nearer  to,  or  difler  more  from  others 
that  are  of  a  kindred  nature.  So  (as  I  have  hinted  before)  in 
tlic  very  mi<l(tic  of  each  of  the  arches  of  a  rainbow^  (he  coloura 
of  green,  yellow,  and  red,  are  sufficiently  distinguished  ;  but 
near  the  borders  of  the  several  arches  they  run  into  one  another, 
so  that  you  hardly  know  how  to  limit  the  colours,  nor  whether  to 
call  it  red,  or  yellow,  green,  or  blue. 

5th,  As  the  highest  or  chief  genuses^  namely,  being"  and 
not-being^  can  never  be  defined,  because  there  is  wo  gemu  nu- 
perior  to  them  ;  so  neither  can  single  ideas  or  individuals  be  well 
dc^Tioed,  because  either  they  have  no  essential  differences  from 
other  individuals,  or  their  differences  are  not  known  ;  and  there- 
fore individuals  are  oidy  to  be  described  by  their  particular  cir« 
cumfttauces  ;  so  King  George  is  distinguished  from  all  other  men 
and  other  kings,  by  describing  him  as  the  first  king  of  Greats 
Britain  of  t)it  House  of  Brunswick;  and  Westminster-Hall 
is  described  by  its  situation  and  its  use,  S^c, 

That  individual  bodies  can  hardly  have  any  essential  diflTcr* 
ence,  at  least  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge,  may  be  made 
thus  to  appear  ;  Methuselah^  when  he  was  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  years  old,  and  perhaps  worn  out  with  age  and  weakness, 
was  the  same  person  as  when  he  was  in  his  lull  vigour  of  man- 
hood, or  when  he  was  an  infant  newly  born  ;  but  how  far  was 
his  body  the  same  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  there  was  any  fibre 
of  bis  flesh  or  his  bones  that  continued  the  same  throusrhout  his 
whole  life  ?  Or  who  can  determine  which  were  those  fibres? 
The  ship  in  which  Sir  Frances  Drake  sailed  rotmd  the  world, 
might  be  new  built,  and  re6tted  so  often,  that  few  of  the  same 
timbers  remained  ;  and  who  can  say  whether  it  must  be  called 
the  same  ship  or  no  ?  And  what  is  its  essential  diSerence  ?  How 
shall  we  define  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship,  of  make  a  definition 
for  Methuselah  ? 

To  this  head  belongs  that  most  difficult  question,  IVhat  U 
the  principle  of  individuation  ?  Or  what  is  it  that  makes  any 
one  thing  the  same  as  it  was  some  time  before  ?  Tliis  is  too 
large  and  laborious  an  enquiry  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place  :  yet  [ 
cannot  forbear  to  mention  this  hint,  namely,  since  our  own  bodies 
must  rise  at  the  last  day  for  us  to  receive  rewards  or  puuishint^nta 
in  them,  there  may  be  porhaps  some  original  fi  'les  of  each 
human  body,  some  stamina  vittCy  or  primeval  seed  of  lifc^  whidi 
may  remain  unchanged  through  all  the  stages  of  lile,  death /iiid 
the  grave  ;  these  may  become  the  springs  and  principles  of  a 
resurrection,  and  sufficient  to  denominate  it  the  same  body. 
But  if  there  be  any  such  constant  and  vital  atoms  which  distia* 
guish  every  human  body,  they  are  known  to  GodouV^. 
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Glh,  Where  wc  cannot  find  out  the  essence  or  essenthl dffefi 
ence  of  any  species  or  kind  of  bcinif^s  that  we  would  define,  m 
must  content  ourselves   with  a  collection  of  such  chief  parti  or 

Eroperties  of  it,  as  may  best  explain  it  so  far  it  is  known,  aad 
eat  distin^iish  it  from  other  things :  so  a  ^'  marigold  is  a  flower 
which  hath  many  yellow  long  leaves,  round  a  little  knot  of  seedi 
in  the  midst,  with  such  a  peculiar  stalk,  &c.  So  if  we  would 
define  silver,  we  say  it  is  a  white  and  hard  metal,  next  in  weigh 
to  gold  :  if  we  would  define  an  elder-tree,  we  might  say  it  ■ 
cNie  among  the  lesser  trees,  whose  younger  branches  are  soft  aad 
full  of  pith,  whose  leaves  are  jagged  or  indented,  and  of  sodi 
a  particular  shape,  and  it  bears  large  clusters  of  small  Usck 
berries :''  so  wc  must  define  water,  earth,  stone,  a  lion,  ao  eagk^ 
a  serpent,  and  the  greatest  part  of  natural  beings,  by  a  coHectioB 
of  those  properties,  which  according  to  our  observation  distia- 
guish  them  from  all  other  things.  This  is  what  Mr.  Locke etlii 
fiominal  essences^  and  nominal  defimtions.  And  indeed,  sJnoe 
the  essential  differences  of  the  various  natural  beings  or  bodiei 
round  about  us  -arise  from  a  peculiar  shape,  size,  motion,  aad 
situation  of  the  small  particles  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
since  we  have  no  sufficient  method  to  inform  us  what  these  arr, 
we  must  be  contented  with  such  a  sort  of  definition  of  the  bodia 
they  compose. 

Here  note.  That  this  sort  of  definition,  which  is  made  op  of 
mere  collection  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  properties,  ii 
called  an  imperfect  definition,  or  a  description  ;  whereas  the  de- 
finition is  called  perfect,  when  it  is  composed  of  the  essential  JjjT" 
ference^  added  to  the  general  uature  or  genus, 

7th.  The  perfect  definition  of  any  being  always  iodadei 
the  definition  of  the  name  whereby  it  is  called,  for  it  informi 
us  of  the  sense  or  meaning  of  that  word,  and  shews  us  whtt 
idea  that  word  is  affixed  to  :  but  the  definhiou  of  the  name  does 
by  no  means  include  a  perfect  definition  of  the  thing  ;  for  as  we 
have  said  before,  a  mere  synonymous  word,  a  negation  of  tbe 
contrary,  or  the  mention  of  any  one  or  two  distinguishing  pro- 
perties of  the  thing,  may  be  a  sufficient  definition  of  the  name* 
Vet  in  those  cases  where  the  essential  difference  or  essence  of  t 
thing  is  unknown,  there  is  a  definition  of  the  name  by  the  chief 
properties,  and  a  description  of  the  thing,  arc  much  the  same. 

And  here  1  think  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  one  geneni 
sentiment,  that  seems  to  run  through  that  excellent  performance, 
Mr.  Locke's  Essai/  of  Human  Understandings  and  that  iS| 
**  That  tlie  essences  of  things  arc  utterly  unknown  Co  us,  and 
therefore  ail  our  pretences  to  distinguish  the  essences  oi  things, 
can  roach  no  farther  than  viere  nominal  essences ;  or  a  collection 
of  such  properties  as  we  know  ;  to  some  of  which  we  affix  par- 
ocular  names,  and  others  we  bundle  U])^  several  together  under 
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and  that  til  wp  •ttempti  to  rink  Imngs  Mo  dHhmt 
■ecies,  can  naA  no  fwtlier  tfatn  t»  mue  Mak*  (Mnif 
vciM ;  anti  llierefore  our  defioition  or  thinga  MM^v 
ltd  deacripUona  or  definitions  of  Ifaa  nun*.    '  ft 
hit  we  may  do  jualice to thia  grntaaUior, we^ot^pk 

that. be  confinra  tliia  aert  c?  diaoMirae only  ti^llH 
timple  ideal,  and  to  l\te  eaefuts  of  nrfvfaliMIt'^ 
ident  in  the  fbnrth  ud  aitth  ohipCnrs  ofWathiM  ' 
be  allows  the  namvt  of  mixed  modea  ilirnn  toMfaUjf 
learca  of  their  apeoiea,  nhap,  V.  and  b*  awimnrliNlra 
uip  to  have  real  diatinet  qMciaa ;'  'Utdtiut'iB'UMfl^ 
thifir  e»enceBr  liiere  ia  cenoriUy  kari  «miftiiltnV'%N 

than  in   natural,  chap  VI.    aeot.  40,   4],  thMgtfll 


ifetaed,  tliBiha  acirce  mtkca  my  dialiBdioB^hMii<MI 
in  of  the  name  and  the  delnitUM  of  tha  M^  1m 
and  somctimtiB  the  oorrent  of  bit  diaoomaa  4mKttii1lm 
of  easenoea  ia  auch  geoenl  tonni,  aam^jMlt 
ion  to  miatake,  i-    ■    ■  '■'I'-v. 

It  be  granted,  that  tbe  essence  of  idorI  of  our  ample 
the  grealeit  part  of  particular  natural  sufittamn,  aro 
lown  to  us ;  and  tbertfore  the  essential  diSi-Tf-noe  of 
alitiea  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  bodies,  (as  I  liave 
)  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  underadin  ill  rigs ;  wa 
rhat  makes  tbe  primary  real  inward  distinotioiii  be- 
^een,  sweet,  four,  &c.  between  wood,  iron,  od,  ffoiH^ 
,  flesh,  clay,  in  their  ^eqeral  naturea,-  not  do  ^m 
are  the  inward' and  prine  dislinctiona 'fcel%rcMr''M 
ilir  kinds  or  spedea  in  the  Tegettble^  animaii  ntiiMc^ 
r  liqMid  world  of  thing*.    Sea  FbHoacmli,  jMgwl 

liU  tfaere  is  a  very  larf^  field  for  tb*  fcntiirTrdftrlaflhi 
lhiDg:s,  and  for  ibe  uae  tXperftct  definitmammm 
T  ideas,  modal  appearanoea  and  i  hsngf^  nf  •|ilt#n,'liti 
irt,  the  matters  of  acienoe,  and  all  tba  iflhitaW  %• 
noral  and  ilie  relirioua  life  :  and  ladaed-it  ia  «f -ndrii 
rtance  to.all  mankind*  In  liaTn  i  ImlUr  anyiiintiina 
orks  nf  art  for  their  own  li«eliboo«l  aari  diilyma.  «M| 
of  morality  for  their  behaviour  in  tkia  world,' alM  wMl 
I  of  religion,  that  they  may  be  prepared  lor  tbe  wortll 
BO  to.  be  able  to  give  a  perfeot  oe^nitioq  9f  Ibo  imkf 


:  particular  easenoes  of  natural  bodies  are  anknov^ 
may  vet  be  good  phikwouliers,  good  arliBta,'good 

I,  good    subjeois  and   good  ebrialiau    wUboirt  ti|pf 

I,  and  we  hare  Just  repipn)  tft  beobntcnt.  .'■  .yM--. 
tiM  the  easemm  of  M«na  of  Ibe-afodW  t0pmm^' 

fa  and  natuni,  ai  wcU  aa  tUoga  of  wA^  ■'         '"  ' 
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moralityy  are  siiflTiciehtly  known  to  us  to  make  perfect  definition 
of  them,  will  appear  by  the  specimen  of  a  few  dcfioitioBS  of  CbcM 
thiiiga. 

Motion  11  a  change  of  place.  Swiftness  ia  the  patMf 
over  a  loug  space  in  a  short  time.  A  natural  day  ia  the  thne 
of  one  alternate  revolution  of  light  and  darkness,  or  it  is  the 
duration  of  twenty-four  hours.  An  eclipse  of  the  snn  ia  a  defect 
in  the  sun*s  transmigration  of  light  to  us  by  the  moon  interposiag. 

*  Snow  is  congealed  vapour.     *  Hail  is  congealed  rain.    As 

*  island  is  a  piece  of  land  rising  above  the  surrounding  water; 
An  *  kill  is  an  elevated  part  of  the  earth,  and  a  *  grove  is  s 
piece  of  ground  thick  set  with  trees.  An  house  is  a  bsuUiag 
made  to  dwell  in.  A  cottage  is  a  mean  house  in  the  ooaatrr. 
A  supper  is  that  meal  whioh  we  make  in  the  evening.  A  ifi" 
angle  is  a  6gure  composed  of  three  sides.  A  gallon  is  a  measure 
containing  eight  pints.  A  porter  is  a  man  who  carries  bordem 
for  hire.  A  king  is  the  chief  ruler  in  a  kingdom.  Veracity  ii 
the  conformity  of  our  words  to  our  thought.  Caveiousnets  is  aa 
excessive  love  for  money,  or  other  possessions.  Killing  is  tiis 
taking  away  the  life  of  an  animal.  Murder  is  the  unlawful  kiU 
ling  of  a  man.  Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  speaking  in  a  manner  fit 
to  persuade.     Natural  philosophy  is  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 

Eerties  of  bodies,  and  the  various  effects  of  them,  or  it  is  thf 
nowledge  of  the  various  appearances  in  nature,   and  their 
causes ;  and  Logic  is  the  art  of  using  our  reason  well,  &c. 

Thus  you  see  the  essential  difierences  of  various  beings  may 
be  known,  and  are  borrowed  from  their  qualities  and  properties, 
their  causes,  effects,  objects,  adjuncts,  ends,  &c.  and  indeed  it 
infinitely  various  as  the  essences  of  things  are,  their  definitioas 
must  needs  have  various  forms. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  many  logidans  and 
philosophers  in  the  former  ages,  have  made  too  great  a  buills 
about  the  exactness  of  their  definitions  of  things,  and  entered 
into  long  fruitless  controversies,  and  very  ridiculous  debates  ia 
the  several  sciences,  about  ac\|usting  the  logical  formalities  of 
every  definition  ;  whereas  that  sort  of  wrangling  is  now  growa 
very  justly  contemptible,  since  it  is  agreed  that  true  learning 
and  the  knowledge  of  things  depends  much  more  upon  a  large 
acquaintance  with  their  various  properties, causes,  efiects,  aubjeet, 
object,  ends  and  designs,  than  it  does  upon  the  fbrmal  and  acho« 
lastic  niceties  of  gaius  and  difference* 

*  Note  <<  If  land  hillyproT^,**  are  not  doeigiiedhere  in  tiieir  snore  remote  and 
iabttaotia'  ■atafet(if  I  may  lo  expreii  it)  or  aitbe  matceroftbtoi  it  ee'rlb  ;for  m 
this  tenia  we  koow  not  ih^ir  eftenrr,  but  ooty  a*  ceosidrrcd  ia  their  **  nodal  ep« 
pearaacet,*'  wb«rcbsr  one  part  of  earth  is  dittingaithed  from  saother.  Ths 
BMj  be  laid  of  MOV,  hsUj  Itc* 


\ 
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Sect.  VII. — Of  a  complete  Conception  tf  Things. 

HAVING  dwelt  so  long  upon  tbe  first  rule  to  direct  our 
eoDCeption%  and  given  an  nocount  of  the  definition  both  of  names 
and  things,  in  order  to  gain  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  we  make 
haste  now  to  the  second  rule  to  guide  our  conceptions,  and  that 
i%  conceive  of  things  cample t el  1/  in  all  their  parts. 

AH  parts  have  a  reference  to  some  uhole :  now  there  is  an 
old  distinction  which  logical  writers  make  of  a  whole  :  and  its 
p«rt8  into  four  several  kinds,  and  it  may  be  proper  just  to  men-' 
tion  them  here. 

L  There  is  a  metaphysical  ts-hole,  when  the  essence  of  a 
(bingis  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  genus  and  the  differeneCj 
that  is,  the  general  and  the  special  nature  which  being  joined  to« 

Slier  make  up  a  definition.    This  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
e^going  sections. 

S.  There  is  a  mathematical  whole^  which  is  better  called 
integral^  when  the  several  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole 
are  really  distinct  from  one  another,  and  each  of  them  may  sub- 
sist  aiiart  So  the  head,  the  limbs  and  tbe  trunk,  are  the  integ- 
ml  parts  of  an  animal  body  ;  so  units  are  the  integral  parts  of 
any  large  number ;  so  these  discourses  which  1  have  written 
concerning  perception^  judgment^  reasonings  and  disposition^ 
are  the  four  mtcgral  parts  of  Logic.  This  sort  of  parts  goes  to 
make  up  the  completeness  of  any  subject,  and  this  is  the  chief 
and  most  direct  matter  of  our  discourse  in  this  s^ion. 

3.  There  is  a  physical  or  essential  tc^Ao/e,  which  is  usually 
made  to  signify  and  include  only  the  two  essential  parts  of  man, 
body  and  soul :  but  I  think  the  sense  of  it  may  better  be  altered, 
or  at  least  enlarged,  and  so  include  all  the  essential  modes  attri« 
butes  or  pro])erties,  which  are  contained  in  the  comprehension 
of  an  idea.  This  shall  be  the  subject  of  discourse  under  the 
third  rule  to  direct  our  conceptions. 

4.  There  is  a  logical  whole,  which  is  also  called  an  univev'* 
sal;  and  the  parts  of  it  are  all  the  particular  ideas  to  which  this 
universal  nature  extends.  So  a  genus  is  a  whole^  in  respect  ef 
the  several  species  which  arc  its  parts.  So  the  species  is  a  whole^ 
and  all  the  individuals  are  the  parts  of  it.  This  shall  be  treated 
of  10  the  fourth  rule  to  guide  our  conceptions. 

At  present  we  consider  an  idea  as  an  integral  tchole,  and 
our  second   rule  directs   us  to  contemplete  it  in  all  its  parts  : . 
but  this  can  only  refer  to  complex  ideas,  for  simple  ideas  have 
no  parts. 

Sect.  VIII.— Q/"  Division,  and  the  Rules  of  it. 

SINCE  our  minds  are  narrow  in  their  capacity,  and  cannot 
survey  Uie  several  parts  of  any  complex  being  with  one  single 
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fiefc,  as  God  Bees  alt  tilings  at  once ;  tlKrefbre  4i^"mti^  uS 
were,  tukc  il  (o  pieces,  niiil  (-unsiiier  of  the  pans  spparafrlf ,  ■Uj*' 
we  may  ha»e  a  more  complete  conception  of  the  whole,  feu  J 
would  learn  llienatureof  a  nalcb  ;  llie  workman  ti^kcs  ii  to|H^_ 
and  filiewa  me  llie  ji/)n(/^,  the  rcheeh,  tbe  ox/«,  the /)i»/oM,iB? 
halancf,  life  dial-plate,  ilie  poinli^,  tlie  cast.  He.  and  dcicri'jw 
each  of  these  things  to  me  apart,  together  nith  iheii'  'ftguHi 
■nd  their  ufies.  ft'  I  would  know  what  an  nnimil  is,  the  atii\^ 
mist  considers  the  head,  (he  intnk,  the  Umbs,  ihe  boirets, 
from  each  other,  and  gives  me  distinct  lectures  ujion  each  of  i 
So  a  kingdom  is  divided  into  its  several  preniiues';  a  buol:  It.  . 
its  several  chapters,  and  any  science  is  divided  accOrdidi^ 'ti^  ttSf 
Kvera)  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

This  is  what  we  properly  call  the  division  of  an  ideik.*^i^ 
M  en  explication  of  the  ichoU  by  ils  several  parts,  or  an  enlqn^r 
Btion  of  the  several  parts,  that  go  to  compose  any  whole  iira,  and 
tu  render  it  complete.  And  I  think  when  the  man'it  dividca  im^ 
body  ami  soul,  il  properly  comes  under  this  part  of  the  doctrine 
.of  integral  division,  as  well  as  when  the  mere,  body  is  divided 
into  head,  trunk,  and  limbs:  this  ditieioa  is  sometimes  called 
partition. 

When  any  of  the  parti  of  an  idea,  are  yet  fartUer  divided  it 
order  to  a  clear  explication  of  the  whole,  ttus  ia  called  a  mbdki- 
rioH ;  as  when  a  year  is  divided  into  months,  each  month  intv 
days  and  each  day  into  hours,    which  may  aUo  be  farther  subdi-   \ 
Tided  into  minutes  and  seconds. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  full  expltcalioii  of  any  beinr, 
lo  consider  each  part,  and  the  properties  of  it,  distinct  iy  uvtj\ 
fts  well  as  in  its  relation  to  tlie  whole  :  for  there  are  many  pro- 
(lerties  that  belong  to  the  several  parts  of  a  being  which  CHimot 
properly  be  ascribed  to  the  whole,  though  these  properties  may  fit 
each  part  for  its  proper  station,  and  as  it  stands  in  that  relalioa 
to  the  whole  complex  being  :  as  in  a  house,  the  rioors  are  move- 
able, the  roams  square,  the  citlingi  white,  the  windoas  transpartat, 
yel  the  liouae  ia  neither  moveable,  nor  square,  nor  tvhile,  nor 
Imuparent. 

The  special  Rules  of  a  good  Division  are  ikete  : 
I.  "  Eachpart  singly  taken  must  contain  less  than  the  whole, 
but  all  the  parts  taken  collectively  (or  together)  must  n>n  sin 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  whole."  Therefore  if  in  discours- 
ing of  a  tree  you  divide  it  into  tlie  trunk  and  leaves,  it  is  an  im- 
perfect division,  because  the  root  anil  (he  liraiichcs  ure  lU'eiilul  to 
make  up  the  whule.  So  Logic  would  be  ill  divided  into  nppre- 
Aension,  Judgment  snd  reasoning;  for  nietlitHl  is  a  coiisidcrablQ 
part  of  tho  art  wliicli  teaches  us  to  usu  our  ruuoD  rtghl,  and 
ahould  by  no  meaui  be  omitted. 
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Upon  this  account,  in  every  division  wherein  wc  dcsi|i;n  a 
perfect  exactness,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  whole  idea  witb 
diligence,  lest  we  onoit  any  part  of  it  through  want  of  care  ; 
tboDgli  in  some  cases  it  is  not  |>ossible,  and  in  others  it  is  not  ne-« 
ceaaary,  that  we  shouhl  descend  to  the  minutest  parts. 

II.  ^'  In  all  divisions  wc  should  first  consider  the  larger  and 
more  immediate  parts  of  the  subject,  and  not  divide  it  at  once  in* 
to  the  more  minute  and  remote  parts.^'  It  would  hy  no  means  be 
proper  to  divide  a  kingdom,  first  into  streets,  and  lanes,  and 
fields  ;  but  it  must  be  tirst  divided  into  provinces  or  counties, 
then  those  counties  may  be  divided  into  towns,  villages,  fields,  &c. 
and  towns  into  streets  and  lanes. 

III.  The  several  parts  of  a  division  ought  io  be  opposite; 
thai  is  J  one  part  ought  not  to  contain  another.  It  would  be  a 
ridiculous  division  of  an  animal  intoAear/,  limbsy  body  and  brains^ 
toe  the  brains  are  contained  in  the  head. 

Yet  here  it  .must  be  noted,  that  sometimes  the  subjects  of 
any  treatise,  or  the  objects  of  any  particular  science,  may  be  pro* 
perly  and  necessarily  so  divided,  that  the  second  may  include  the 
first,  and  the  third  may  include  the  first  and  second,  without 
oSending  i  against  this  rule,  because  in  the  second  or  following 
parts  of  the  science  or  discourse,  these  objects  are  not  considered  ia 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  first ;  as  for  instance  geometry  divides  its 
object  into  lineSj  surfaces^  and  solidb :  now  though  a  fine  be  con^ 
tained  in  a  surface  or  a  solid,  yet  it  is  not  considered  in  a  surface 
separate  and  alone,  or  as  a  mere  line,  as  it  is  in  the  first  part  of 
geometry,  which  treats  of  lines.  So  Logic  is  rightly  divided  into 
conception^  judgment,  reasoning,  and  method.  For  though  ideas 
or  conceptions  arc  contained  in  the  following  parts  of  Logic,  yet 
they  are  not  there  treated  of  as  separate  ideas,  which  are  the 
proper  subject  of  the  first  part. 

IV.  Let  not  subdivisions  be  too  numerous  without  necessity: 
for  it  is  better  many  times  to  distinguish  more  parts  at  once,  if  the 
subject  will  bear  it,  than  to  n^nce  the  discourse  by  excessive 
dividing  and  subdividing.  It  is  preferable  therefore  in  a  treatise 
of  geography,  to  say,  that  in  a  city  we  will  consider  its  walls,  its 
gates,  its  buildings,  its  streets,  and  lanes,  than  to  divide  it  formally 
first  into  the  encompassing  and  the  encompassed  parts  ;  the  encom- 
passing parts  are  the  walls,  and  gates  ;  the  encompassed  parts 
include  the  ways  and  the  buildings ;  the  ways  arc  the  streets  and 
the  lanes  ;  buildings  consists  of  the  Ibundations,  and  the  super- 
atructurc,  &c. 

Too  great  a  number  of  subdivisions  has  been  affected  bj 
■ome  persons  in  sermons,  treatises,  instructions,  &c.  under  pre- 
tence of  great  accuracy  :  but  this  sort  of  subtleties  hath  often 
caused  great  confusion  to  the  understanding,  and  sometimes  more 
difficulty  to  the  memory.  In  these  cases  it  is  only  a  good  judg* 
ment  can  determine  what  subdivinious  are  itaoful. 


■ 
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V.  Divide  every  subject  according  to  ihe  special  dleripi ym 
have  in  view.  One  attd  the  same  idea  or  subject  inajbe  ifividei 
itt  ^ery  different  manners,  acc0rding  to  tbe  different  purjiaaea  w« 
Irafe  in  .discoursing  of  it.  So  if  w^  printer  were  to  conaMertha 
bo^eral  parts  of  a  book^be  must  di\ide  it  intosheeta,  theshcali 
into  paf^rs^  tbe  pages  into  linesi  and  tbe  lines  iuto  IcCtera.  Bol  a 
f;rammavian  divides  a  book  into  perioiis.  sentences  and  urords^  ar 
parts  of  speecby  as  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  &c.  A  logiciameomh 
4k*rs  tt  book  as  divided  iiitocliaplers,  sections,  arguments,  Pto^ 
NitronA,  ideas  ;  and,  i^itb  tbe  belp  of  iTii/o/ogt/,  be  divides  thc^fffb 
f^sitiouSf  into  subject,  object,  property,  relati<ni,  ndioir,  rasrioa, 
«au!ie,  etfcct,  &c.  liut  it  would  be  very  ridiculous  for  m  IO|peiHi 
t*  divide  a  book  intd  sbeels,  pages  and  lines  ;  or  for  a  priolerto 
(tivide  it  into  nouns  and  pronouns,  or  into  projiositiona,  ideaSy  {Ro* 
jwrtrest  or  causes. 

VL  In  all  your  divisions  observe  tvith  greatest  cxaefmtu  the 
nature  of  things.  And  bere  I  am  constrained  to  make  a  aubditi- 
sion  of  tills  rule  into  two  very  necessary  particulara# 

(1)  Let  ihe  parts  of  your  division  be  such  as  are  properlf 
disiinguishi'd  in  nature.  Do  not  divide  asunder  tliosc  |iansof 
tba  idea  wbicb  are  intimately  united  in  nature,  nor  uuite  those 
tbinffs  into  one  part  whicb  nature  lias  evidently  disjoined  :  thus  it 
vkouTfl  i)e  very  improper,  in  treating  of  an  nniinai  body,  to  divide 
it  into  tbe  su|>erior  and  inferior  liaives  ;  for  it  would  Yo  bard  to 
say  bow  inucli  belongs  by  nature  to  tbe  inferior  half,  and  bow 
much  to  tbe  superior.  Mucb  more  improper  would  it  be  still  to 
divide  the  animal  into  tbe  right  hand  parts  and  left  hand  parts, 
whicb  would  bring  greater  confusion.  This  would  be  as  unuatu^ 
ralasif  a  man  should  cleave  a  basel  nut  in  halves  through  the 
husk,  the  shell,  and  the  kernel,  at  once,  and  say,  a  nut  m  divided 
into  these  trco  parts  ;  whereas  nature  leads  plainly  to  the  three- 
fold  distinction  (»f  husk,  shell,  and  kernel. 

{2)  Do  not  affect  duplicities^  nor  tripUcities^  nor  any  certain 
rumber  of  parts  in  your  tiivision  of  things  ;  for  we  know  of  no 
»iirb  certain  number  of  jiarts  which  God  the  creator  has  obaerved 
in  forming  all  the  varieties  of  his  cretltures  ;  nor  is  there  any  uni- 
form determined  number  of  parts  in  the  various  subjects  of  hih 
insn  art  or  ttcience  ;  yet  some  persons  have  disturbed  the  order  of 
nature,  and  abused  their  readers,  by  an  affectation  of  die  hot  amies  f 
trichotOinieSf  sevensy  txcthes,  S^c.  Let  the^naturc  of  the  subject, 
considered  together  witli  the  design  whicli  you  have  in  view,  alnays- 
determine  the  number  of  parts  in  which  you  divide  it. 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  an  intimate  knowletlge 
of  things,  and  u  judicious  observation,  will  assist  in  tlie  business 
oi  division,  as  well  as  of  definition,  better  than  too  nice  and  cu- 
rious an  attention  to  the  mere  formaUties  of  logical  writers,  with- 
out a  real  ttC(|uaintance  with  things. 
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$$CTp  Vf^rrOf  a    comprehensive  Conception  qf  Things^  and 

(if  Abiiraction. 

THE  third  rule  to  direct  our  conceptions,  requires  us  to 
fonrdrve  of  things  comprrhensively.  As  we  must  suryey  an  ob- 
ject in  ailitt  jiarU  to  obtain  a  ooiriplete  idea  of  it,  so  we  must 
coorider  it  in  ail  its  modes,  attributes,  properties,  and  relations, 
ia  order  to  obtain  a  oomjirebenaive  conception  of  it. 

'■■'  The  comprehension  of  an  idea,  as  it  was  explained  under 
^Hi  ddctrine  ot  uliivvrsals,  includes  only  tbe  essetUial  vwdts  or 
tftiribAf€S  of  tbat  ichca  ;  but  in  this  place  the  word  is  taken  in  a 
jarg^  sense  ;  and  implies  al^o  the  various  occasional  properties, 
Wt^dental  modes^  and  relations. 

'The  necessity  of  this  rule  is  founded  upon  the  same  reason 
as  the  former  ;  namely,  That  our  minds  are  narrow  and  scanty 
in  their  capacities,  and  as  they  are  not  able  to  consider  all  the 
parts  of  a  complex  idea  at  once,  so  neither  can  they  at  once  con- 
template alf  the  different  attributes  and  circumstances  of  it :  we 
must  therefore  consider  thiii^  successivelj/  and  gradually  in 
Iheir  various , appearances  and  circumstances ;  as  our'  natural  eye 
cannot  at  once  behold  the  six  sides  of  a  dye  or  cube,  nor  taae 
Do^nijcancc of  all  the  points  that  are  marked  on  them,  and  there* 
fore  we  turn  up  the  sides  successively,  and  thus  survey  and  num- 
ber the  points  that  are  luai'kcd  on  each  side,  that  we  may  know 
the  whole. 

In  order  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  any  idea,  we  must  first 
consider  whether  the  object  of  it  has  an  existence  as  well  as  an 
usence  ;  whether  it  be  a  simple  or  complex  idea  ;  whether  it  be 
I  substance  or  a  mode ;  if  it  be  a  substance,  then  we  must  en- 
]MJre  what  are  the  essential  modes  of  it  wiiich  are  necessary  to 
its  Jiature,  and  what  are  those  properties  or  accidents  of  it 
vrhicii  belongs  to  it  occaKipnuHy,  or  as  it  is  placed  in  some  parti' 
lular  circumstances  :  we  nuist  view  it  in  its  internal  and  absohito 
nodes,  and  observe  it  in  those  \fiv\oun  exti^rnnl  ri lotions  in  which 
i  stands  to  other  bein«;s  :  \ie  must  consider  it  in  its  powers  and 
opacities  cither  to  do  or  sidler  :  we  inu$t  trace  it  up  to  its  vari- 
lus  causes  whether  supreme  or  subordinate.  We  must  descend 
iO  the  variety  of  its  effects,  and  take  notice  of  the  several  ends 
md  designs  which  are  to  be  attained  by  it.  We  must  conceive 
»f  it  as  it  is  either  an  ohject  or  a  subject^  what  are  the  things  that . 
ire  a-kin  to  it,  and  what  are  the  opposites  or  contraries  of  it  ; 
w  many  things  are  to  be  known  both  by  their  contrary  and  their 
lindred  ideas. 

If  the  thing  we  discourse  of  be  a  more  mode,  we  mu^t  en^ 
|uirc  whether  it  belongs  to  spirits  or  bovlies ;  whether  it  be  a 
^hjniical  or  moral  mode;  if  moral,  then  we  must  conbider  its  re- 
^tifin  Xo  Uod,  to  ourselves^  to  our  neighbours  ;  its  reference  to 
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this  life,  or  the  life  to  come.  If  it  be  a  ^irtae,  we  miuft  seek 
what  are  the  principles  of  it,  what  are  the  rulea  of  it,  what  are 
tiie  tendencies  of  it,  and  what  are  the  false  virtaei  that  GO«nter» 
felt  it,  and  what  are  the  real  virtues  that  oppose  it,  what  are  the 
evils  which  attend  the  neglect  of  it,  and  what  are  the  rewards  of 
the  practice  of  it  both  here  and  hereafter. 

If  the  subject  be  historicalj  or  a  matter  of  factj  we  msj 
then  enquire  whether  the  action  was  done  at  all ;  whether  it  was 
done  in  such  a  manner,  or  by  such  persons  as  is  reported ;  st 
what  time  it  was  done  ;  in  what  place ;  by  what  motive,  and  bt 
what  design  ;  what  is  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  who  are  the  wit- 
nesses ;  what  is  their  character  and  credibility  ;  what  signs  there 
arc  of  such  a  fact ;  what  concurrent  drcumstancea  which  may 
either  support  the  truth  of  it,  or  render  it  doubtfuL 

In  order  to  make  due  enquiries  into  all  these,  and  many 
other  particulars  which  go  towards  the  complete  and  comprtken^ 
sive  idea  of  any  being,  the  science  of  ontology  is  exceeding  ne- 
cessary. This  is  what  was  wont  to  be  caUed  the  first  part  of 
metaphysics  iu  the  peripatetic  schools.  It  treats  of  being  in  id 
most  general  uature^  and  of  all  its  affections  and  relations,  I 
confess  the  old  |)opish  school  -men  have  mingled  a  number  of 
useless  subtleties  with  this  science  ;  they  have  exhausted  their 
own  8|>irit8,  and  the  spirits  of  their  readers,  in  many  laboriotu 
and  intricate  trifles  ;  and  some  of  their  writings  have  been 
fruitful  of  names  without  ideas,  which  have  done  much  injury  to 
the  sacred  study  of  divinity.  Upon  this  account  many  of  the 
moderns  have  roost  unjustly  abandoned  the  whole  science  st 
once,  and  thrown  abundance  of  contempt  and  raillery  upon  the 
very  name  of  metaphysics ;  but  this  contempt  and  censure  ii 
very  unreasonable,  for  this  science,  separated  from  some  aris- 
toteliao  fooleries,  and  scholastic  subtleties,  is  so  necessary  to  i 
distinct  conception,  solid  judgment,  and  just  reasoning  on  many 
subjects,  that  sometimes  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  Logic,  and 
not  without  reason.  And  those,  who  utterly  despise  and  ridi- 
cule it,  either  betray  their  own  ignorance,  or  will  be  supposed  to 
nmke  their  wit  and  banter  a  refuge  and  excuse  for  their  own  la* 
ziness.  Yet  thus  much  I  would  add,  that  the  later  writers  ct 
ontology  are  generally  the  best  on  this  account,  because  thej 
have  left  out  much  of  the  ancient  jargon.  See  the  brief  scheme 
of  ontology  in  the  Philosophical  Essays,  by  1,  Watts, 

Here  let  it  be  noted,  that  it  is  neither  useful,  necessary,  or 
possible  to  run  throut^lr  all  the  niodes^  circumsidnces^  and  reU' 
tions  of  every  subject  we  take  in  hand ;  but  in  oniologj  we 
enumerate  a  great  variety  of  them,  that  so  a  judicious  mind  msf 
choose  what  are  those  circumstances,  relations  and  properties  of 
any  subject,  which  are  most  necessary  to  the  present  design  of 
him  that  speaks,  or  writes,  either  to  explain,  to  illustrate,  or  to 
prove  the  point. 
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As  we  arrive  at  the  complete  knowledge  of  an  idea  ia  all  its 
rts,  by  that  act  of  the  mind  which  is  called  divmoriy  so  we  oome 
a  eomprehensive  conception  of  a  thing  in  its  several  pro- 
rties  and  relations^  by  that  act  of  the  mind  which  is  called 
xiraclion  ;  that  is,  we  consider  eacb  single  relation  or  proper- 
of  the  subject  alone,  and  thus  we  do  as  it  were  withdraw  and 
larate  it  in  our  minds  both  from  the  subject  itself,  as  well  as 
»m  other  properties  and  relations,  in  order  to  make  a  fuller  ob- 
rvation  of  it. 

This  act  of  abstraction  is  said  to  be  twofold,  either  precinvc 

negative. 

Precisive  absiraction  is,  when  we  consider  those  things  apart 
lich  cannot  really  exist  apart ;  as  when  we  consider  a  modCf 
tiiout  considering  its  suostance  and  subject,  or  one  essential 
fde  without  another.  Negative  abstraction  is,  when  we  oon- 
ler  one  thing  separate  from  another,  which  may  also  exist 
thout  it ;  and  when  we  conceive  of  a  subject  without  conceiving 
its  accidental  modes  or  relations  ;  or  when  we  conceive  done 
zidefti  without  thinking  of  another.  If  I  think  of  reading  or 
itiog  without  the  express  idea  of  some  man,  this  is  precisive 
straction  ;  or  if  I  think  of  the  attraction  of  iron,  without  the 
press  idea  of  some  particular  maguetic  body.  But  when  I 
nk  of  a  needle  without  an  idea  of  its  sharpness,  this  is  negative 
itractioii :  and  it  is  the  same  when  I  think  of  its  sharpness  with* 
t  considering  its  length.  i 

Sect.  X. — Of  the  extensive  Conception  of  Things^  and  of 

Distribtition. 

AS  the  completeness  of  an  idea  refers  to  the  several  parts 
It  coinposo  it,  and  the  comprehension  of  an  idea  includes  its 
rious  |)roperti(>8,  so  the  extension  of  an  idea  denotes  the  va- 
ns sorts  or  kinds  of  beings  to  which  the  same  idea  belongs  : 
d  if  we  would  be  fully  acquainted  with  a  subject,  we  must 
lerve, 

TWi^fourlh  rule  to  direct  our  conceptions,  namely,  Con^ 
ve  of  things  in  all  their  extension  ;  that  is,  we  must  search 
t  the  various  species,  or  special  natures  which  are  contained 
der  it,  as  a  genus  or  general  nature.  If  we  would  know  the 
lure  of  an  animal  jierfcctly,  we  must  take  cognizance  of 
ists,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  as  well  as  men,  all  which  are 
itaincd  under  the  general  nature  and  name  of  animal. 

As  an  integral  whole  is  distinguished  into  its  several  parts 
division  ;  so  the  word  distribution  is  most  properly  used  when 
distinguish  an  universal  whole  into  its  several  kinds  or  spe- 
s;  and  perhaps  it  had  been  better  if  this  word  had  been 
rays  confined  to  this  signification,  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
it* we  frequently  speak  of  the  division  of  an  idea  into  jts  seve* 
kinds,  as  well  as  into  its  several  parts. 
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The  rules  of  a  good  distribution  are  imioh  the  same  wHh 
those  which  we  have  oeforc  applied  to  divisioa,  wbicii  fnay  be 
just  repeated  aga'ui  ia  the  bridfest  maooer,  io  order  to  gi^e  ex- 
amples of  tllClD. 

I.  Rule.  Each  paKaiogly  taken  mutt  contain  less  than  tlM 
vhole,  but  all  the  parts  taken  collectively,  or  together,  most 
contain  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  whole ;  or  as  logiciaBS 
sometimes  express  it,  the  paris  of  the  divisioH  €UgM  tc  exkuutt 
the  whole  thing  which  is  divided.  So  medicine  is  ju&y  distribnCsi 
into  prophylactic,  or  tlie  art  of  preserving  health  ;  and  tbera- 
peutic,  or  (he  art  of  restoring  health,  for  there  is  no  other  soit 
of  mediciue  besides  these  two.  But  men  are  not  well  distributed 
into  tall  or  fhort,  for  there  are  some  of  a  middle  ttature, 

II.  In  all  distribution  we  should  ikst  consider  tlie  larger 
and  more  immediate  kinds  or  species,  or  ranks  ot  being,  and  not 
divide  a  thing  at  once  into  the  more  minute  and  remote.  A 
genus  should  not  at  once  be  divided  into  indvoiduals^  or  even  into 
the  lowest  species,  if  there  be  a  species  superior.  Tima  it  would 
be  very  improper  to  divide  animal  into  trout,  lobster,  eel,  dog, 
bear,  eagle,  dove,  worm,  and  butterfly,  for  these  arc  iafiarier 
kinds  ;  whereas  animal  ou^ht  first  to  be  distributed  into  hm, 
beast,  bird,  fish,  insect ;  and  then  beast  should  be  distribul^ 
into  dog^  bear,  &c.  bird  into  eagle,  dove,  &c.  fish  into  trout,  ed, 
lobster,  &c. 

It  is  irregular  also  to  join  any  inferior  species  in  tlie  same 
rank  or  order  with  the  superior  ;  as  if  we  should  distinguish 
animals  into  birds^  bears,  and  oysters,  &c.  it  would  be  a  ridiculous 
distribution. 

III.  The  several  parts  of  a  distribution  ought  to  be  oppo- 
site; that  is,  one  species  or  class  of  beings  in  the  same  rank  of 
division,  ought  not  to  contain  or  include  another ;  so  men  ought 
not  to  be  divided  into  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  learned,  and  the 
tall ;  for  poor  men  may  be  both  learned  and  tall,  and  so  way 
the  rich. 

But  it  Tvill  be  objected,  are  not  animated  bodies  rightly  dis* 
tributed  into  vegetative  and  atiimal,  or  (as  they  are  usually  called) 
sensitive  ?  Now  the  sensitive  contains  the  vegetative  nature  ia 
jt,  for  animals  grow  as  well  as  plants.  I  answer,  that  in  this, 
and  all  such  distributions,  the  word  vegetative  signifies  merely  vr- 
getative ;  and  in  this  sense  vegetative  will  be  sufficiently  oppo- 
site to  animal,  for  it  cannot  be  said  of  an  animal,  that  it  containi 
mere  vegetation  in  the  idea  of  it. 

IV.  Let  not  subdivisions  be  too  numerous,  without  neces* 
sity  ;  therefore  I  tliink  quantity  is  better  distinguished  at  ooea 
into  a  line,  a  surface,  and  a  soUd  ;  than  to  say,  as  Ramus  does, 
that  quantity  is  either  a  line,  or  a  thing  lined  ;  and  a  thing  lined 
is  either  a  sinface  or  a  ipUd. 
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V.  Distribute  every  siibjeot  accordiog  to  the  ipeoial  desi^ 
on  have  in  view,  so  far  as  is  neeessary  or  useFul  to  your  jiresent 
Dqiiiry.  Thus  a  politician  distributes  mankind  according  to 
leir  civil  characters  into  the  rultn  and  the  rti/ei/;  andaphy- 
oian  divides  them  into  the  sick  or  the  healthy  ;  but  a  divine 
istributes  them  into  Turks,  Heathens,  Jews,  or  Christians. 

Here  note.  That  it  is  a  very  useless  thing  to  distribute  any 
lea  into  such  kinds  or  members  as  have  no  difTerent  properties 
)  be  spoken  of;  as  it  is  mere  trifling  to  divide  right  angles  into 
wh  whose  legs  are  equal,  and  whose  legs  are  unequaT,  for  as 
I  the  mere  right  angles  they  have  no  diflerent  properties. 

YI.  In  all  your  distributions  observe  the  nature  of  things 
ith  great  exactness  ;  and  do  not  affect  any  particular  form  ot 
stribution,  as  some  persons  have  done,  by  ciividing  every  genus 
to  two  species,  or  into  three  species  ;  whereas  nature  is  infi« 
tely  various  and  human  affairs  and  human  sciences  have  as 
*eat  a  variety,  nor  is  there  any  one  form  of  distribution  that 
ill  exactly  suit  with  all  subjects. 

Note,  It  is  to  this  doctrine  of  distribution  of  a  genus  into 
iieveral  species,  we  must  also  refer  the  distribution  of  a  cause 
cording  to  its  several  eff*ects,  as  some  medicines  are  heating, 
me  are  coolii^  ;  or  an  eff*cct,  when  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
uses ;  as  faith  is  either  built  upon  divine  testimony  or  human, 
it  to  this  head  we  refer  particular  artificial  bodies,  when  they 
e  distinguished  according  to  the  matter  they  are  made  of,  as 
statue  is  either  of  brass,  of  marble,  or  wood,  &c.  and  any 
tier  beings,  when  they  are  distinguished  according  to  tlieir  end 
d  design,  as  ihe  furniture  of  body  or  niiiid  is  either  for  onia* 
mi  or  use.  To  this  head  also  we  refer  subjects  when  they  are 
rided  according  to  their  modes  or  accidents ;  as  men  are  either 
tmfy  or  grave,  or  sad ;  and  modes,  when  they  are  divided  by 
rir  subjects  as  distempers  belong  to  the  fluids,  or  to  the  solid 
rta  of  the  animal. 

It  is  also  to  this  place  we  reduce  the  proposals  of  a  diiBculty 
der  its  various  cases,  whether  it  be  in  speculation  or  practice ; 
.  to  shew  the  reason  of  sun-beams  buruiog  wood,  whether  it 
done  by  a  convex  glass  or  a  concave  :  or  to  shew  the  con- 
action  and  mensuration  of  triangles,  whether  you  have  two 
glea  and  a  side  given,  or  two  sides  and  an  angle,  or  only  three 
es.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  distribute  or  divide  a  difficulty  in 
its  cases,  in  order  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject 
I  contemplate. 

It  might  be  observed  here,  that  logicians  have  sometimes 
'en  a  mark  or  sign  to  distinguish  when  it  is  an  integral  whole^ 
I  is  divided  into  its  parts  or  roemben,  or  when  it  is  %  genrn^ 
universal  whole,  that  is  distributed  into  its  species  and  indi- 
iiuda.    The  riile  they  give  is  this :  whensoevtae  tSoL^  v«Wi^  \^^^ 
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can  be  directly  and  properly  affirmed  of  each  part,  Mi  a  bird  is 
ananimaly  afiskis  an  animal^  Bucephalus  u  a  konej  Pekr 
$8  a  marif  then  it  is  a  distribution  of  a  genus  into  ita  species,  or 
a  species  into  its  individuals  :  but  when  the  whole  cannot  be 
thus  directly  affirmed  concerning  every  part,  then  it  is  a  di- 
vision of  an  integral  into  its  several  parts  or  members ;  as  we 
cannot  say  the  head,  the  breast,  the  hand,  or  the  foot  is  lo 
animal,  but  we  say,  the  head  is  a  part  of  the  animal,  and  the 
foot  is  another  part. 

This  rule  may  hold  true  generally  in  corporeal  beings,  or 
perhaps  in  all  substances  :  but  when  we  say  the  fear  of  Qod  ii 
wisdom,  and  so  is  human  civility;  criticism  is  true  learning,  and 
lo  is  philosophy:  to  execute  a  murderer  is  justice,  and  to  ssfe 
and  defend  the  innocent  is  justice  too.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  lo 
easily  determined,  whether  an  integral  whole  be  divided  into  iti 
parts,  or  an  universal  into  its  species :  for  the  fear  of  God  miy 
oe  called  either  one  part,  or  one  kind  of  wisdom  ;  criticism  is 
one  part,  or  one  kind  of  learning  :  and  the  execution  of  a  mur* 
derer  may  be  called  a  species  of  justice,  as  well  as  a  part  of  it. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  te  determine  thii 
controversy. 

Sect.  XI. — Of  an  orderlj/  Conception  of  Things, 

THE  last  rule  to  direct  our  conceptions  is,  that  we  shovli 
rank  and  place  them  in  a  proper  method  and  just  order.  This 
is  of  necessary  use  to  prevent  confusion  ;  for  as  a  trader  who 
never  places  his  goods  in  his  shop  or  warehouse  in  a  regular 
order,  nor  keeps  the  accounts  of  his  buying  and  selling,  paying 
and  receiving,  in  a  just  method,  is  in  the  utmost  danger  of  plung- 
ing all  his  affairs  into  confusion  and  ruin  :  so  a  student 'who  it 
in  the  search  of  truth,  or  an  author  or  teacher  who  communicates 
knowledge  to  others,  will  very  much  obstruct  his  design,  and 
confound  his  own  mind  or  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  unless  be 
range  his  ideas  in  just  order. 

If  we  would  therefore  become  successful  learners  op 
teachers,  we  must  not  conceive  of  things  in  a  confused  heap,  but 
dispose  our  ideas  in  dome  certain  method^  which  may  be  most 
easy  and  useful  both  for  the  understanding  and  memory  ;  and  be 
sure,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  follow  the  nature  of  things^  for 
which  many  rules  might  be  given,  naiuoly  : 

1.  Conceive  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  essentials  of  any  sub- 
ject, before  you  consider  its  accidentals.  2.  Survey  the  first  ge- 
neral parts  and  properties  of  any  /subject,  before  you  extend 
your  thoughts  to  aiscourse  of  the  particular  kinds  or  species  of  it. 
d.  Contemplate  things  first  in  their  own  simple  natures^  and 
afterwards  view  them  in  composition  with  other  things  ;  unless  it 
bo  your  present  purpose  to  take  a  compound  being  to  pieces^  in 
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order  to  find  out,  or  to  shew  the  luitare  of  it,  by  seerobing  and 
diaeovering;  of  what  Bimplea  it  is  composed.  4.  Consider  the 
absolute  modes  or  aSeotions  of  any  being  as  it  is  in  itself,  before  you 
proceed  to  consider  it  re/a/tve/y,  or  to  survey  the  various  rektipns 
10  which  it  stands  to  other  beings,  &c. 

tlote^  These  rules  chiefly  belong  to  the  method  of  instruc- 
tioo  wliicb  the  learned  call  $ynlh€tic. 

But  in  the  regulation  of  our  ideas,  there  is  seldom  an  abso* 
lute  necessity  that  we  should  plsce  them  in  this  or  the  other  par- 
ticuUr  method  ;  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  that  many  method;! 
may  be  equally  good,  that  is,  may  equally  assist  the  understand- 
ing and  the  memory ;  to  frame  a  method  exquisitely  accurate, 
according  to  the  strict  nature  of  tilings,  and  to  maintain  this  accu- 
racy from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  treatise,  is  a  most  rare 
«nd  difficult  thing,  if  not  impossible.  But  a  larger  accoimt  of 
method  would  be  very  improper  in  this  place^  lest  we  anticipate 
vrhat  bdong^s  to  the  fourth  part  of  Logic. 

Sect.  XlI.^^Tkesg  five  Rules  of  Coneeption  exemplified. 

IT  may  be  useful  here  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  five  spe- 
cial rules  to  direct  our  conceptions,  which  have  been  the  chief 
subject  of  this  long  chapter,  and  represent  them  practically  at 
one  view. 

Suppose  the  theme  of  our  discourse  were  the  passions  of 
ilie  mind. 

1st,  To  gain  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  passion^  we  must 
define  both  the  name  and  the  thing. 

To  begin  with  the  definition  of  the  name.  We  are  not  here 
to  understand  the  word  passion  in  its  vulgar  and  most  limited 
tense,  as  it  signifies  merely  anger  or  fury  ;  nor  do  we  take  it  in 
ita  most  extensive  philosophical  sense,  for  the  sustaining  the  ac^ 
Hon  of  an  agent ;  but  in  the  mere  limited  philosophical  sense, 
passions  signify  the  various  afiections  of  the  mind,  such  as  admi-* 
ration,  love,  or  hatred  ;  this  is  the  definition  of  the  name. 

We  proceed  to  the  definition  of  the  thing.  Passion  is  defi- 
ned a  sensation  of  some  special  commotion  in  animal  nature^  occa* 
sioned  by  the  mind'*s  perception  of  some  object  suited  to  excite 
that  commotion.     *Here  the  genus,  or  general  nature  of  passion, 

■  ^  Since  thif  wai  wriitan,  I  haye  pnbliibed  a  abort  trtatiia  of  tbo  pauions, 
vbercio  I  haye  to  #ar  yarled  from  tbif  drfinition  ••  to  call  Uicm  taniible  oommo- 
tioDi  of  oar  wbola  nature,  botb  foul  aod  body,  occaiiooed  by  the  mind*!  percep- 
tioaa  of  iooie  objects,  &c.  I  made  thii  aUeratioo  in  tbe  deicriptioo  of  Uie  pei- 
sioai  in  tbat  book  cbieSy  to  ioclade,  in  a  more  explicit  manner,  tbe  paiiiooi  of 
dttirt  and  aofrnoa,  wbiob  are  acta  of  VBlitioMf  rather  than  the  utuaiioiu.  Yet  iiodS 
tone  Gommotiooi  of  animal  natore  attend  all  tbe  patiioot,  and  aince  there  ia 
•Iwayt  a  aentation  of  tbeae  commotioni,  I  fhaU  not  chaog e  tbe  deflnition  I  baye 
vriuen  here  ;  for  tbit  wiU  agree  to  all  tbe  paaaiooa,  whether  they  iaelnde  any 
■et  of  volition  or  Dot:  nor  indeed  ia  the  ouitter  of  toy  arest  inportsfice. 
Her.  17,  n«S.  * 
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U  R  sensation  of  some  spedal  comniotion  in  dnimal  nafhri  ;  kni 
herein  it  a||^ees  with  hunger,  thirst,  putn,  &c.  The  esientiil 
diSerence  oi  it  is,  that  this  tommotion  ariies  from  a  thbu^it  or  per* 
ception  uf  the  miiirl,  and  hereby  it  is  distinguished  froiii  bungeri 
thirst,  or  pain. 

2dly,  tVe  must  conoeiTe  of  it  complettltf^  or  survey  (he  se- 
veral parts  that  compoii<*  it.  These  are  (I.)  The  miiid*s  pereep- 
tiun  of  some  ohject.  (2.)  The  consequent  ruffle,  or  spesitfl  com- 
inotion  of  tiie  nerves,  and  blood,  and  animal  apirits.  And  (8.) 
The  sensation  of  this  inward  commotion. 

Sdly^  We  must  consider  It  compriherisivehiy  in  its  Ttriooi 

Eroperties.  The  most  essential  attributes  that  mitke  up  its  nsXfXfh 
ave  been  already  mentioned  under  the  forec^oini^  heads.  Some 
of  the  most  considerable  properties  that  remain  are  these,  namelf, 
That  passion  belongs  to  all  mankind,  lu  greater  or  lesser  dei^r^et; 
it  is  not  constantly  present  with  us,  but  iipon  somfe  ceria  n  doea- 
sion  ;  it  is  ap|>ointed  by  our  Creator  for  various  useful  ends  Rnfi 
purposes,  namely,  to  give  us  vigour  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is 
ffood  and  agreeable  to  us,  or  in  the  avoidance  of  what.is  hurtful; 
it  is  very  proper  for  our  state  of  trial  in  this  world  ;  it  is  riot  ut- 
terly to  be  routed  out  of  our  nature,  but  to  be  moderated  kxA  gfa^ 
Terned  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  religion,  &c. 

4thly,  We  must  take  cognizance  of  the  various  kinrl^  of  it, 
which  is  called  an  exiemive  conception  of  it.  If  the  ol^eci  which 
the  mind  )>erceives  be  very  uncommon  it  excites  the  paltsiotadf 
admiration:  lithe  object  appear  agreeable,  it  raises /dr^ ;  if 
the  agreeable  object  be  absent  and  attainable  it  is  desire  ;  if  Kk^ 
]y  to  be  attained  it  excites  hope\  if  unattainable  despair \  MM 
be  present  and  possessed,  it  is  the  passion  of  joy  ;  if  lost,  it  ex« 
cites  sorrow ;  if  the  object  be  disagreeable,  it  causes  in  gene- 
ral hafredy  or  aversion  ;  if  it  be  absent  and  yet  we  are  in 
danger  of  it,  it  raises  our  fear ;  if  it  be  present^  it  is  stn'raw, 
and  sadness^  S^c, 

5ilily,  All  these  things,  and  niany  more  which  goto  compos^ 
a  treatise  on  this  subject  must  be  placed  in  their  proper  order ;  t 
alight  specimen  of  which  is  exhibited  in  this  short  account  of  paS' 
sion^  and  which  that  admirable  author  Descartes  has  treated  of 
at  large ;  though  tor  want  of  sufficient  experiments  and  obaer* 
Tations  in  natural  philosophy,  there  are  some  few  mistakes  in  biff 
account  of  animal  nature. 

Sect.  XIII.— -iw  Illustration  of  these  Five  Rules  by  SUki" 

liiudes, 

THUS  we  have  brought  the  first  part  of  Logic  to  a  conelti- 
aion  ;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  represent  its  excellen- 
cies (so  far  as  we  have  g(>ne)  by  general  hints  of  its  chief  desrga 
And  use,  as  well  as  by  a  various  comparison  of  it  to  those  instru- 
ments which  mankind  have  invented  for  their  several  cooveoieii" 
ecB  and  itDjirovemenla. 
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TBte  disign  0/  Logic  it  not  to  furniih  dt  with  the  pmseiviftj^ 
^Mllf,  but  etify  to  direct  and  assist  us  io  the  Use  of  it ;  it  doth 
iidt  s^i^^  us  the  objects  of  our  ideas,  but  ouly  cadis  such  a  light 
c^ii  those  objects  which  nature  furaishes  us  with,  that  they  may  be 
the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  known  ;  it  doth  not  atUI  new  parta 
or  pro|ierties,  to  things,  hut  it  discaveri  the  various  parts,  |ircH> 
pertiea,  relations  and  dependencies  of  one  thinjj^  upon  abother^ 
mod  by  ranking  all  things  under  general  and  sprcial  heads,  jt 
readers  the  nature,  or  any  of  the  properties,  powers  and  uses  of 
m  thing,  more  easy  to  be  found  out,  when  we  s«ek  lit  what  rank 
of  beings  it  lies,  and  wherein  it  agrees  with,  and  whereiu  it  differa 
from  others. 

If  any  comparisons  would  illustrate  this,  it  may  be  thus  re- 
preaented : — 

I.  When  Logic  assists  us  to  attain  a  clear  and  distinct  con« 
eeption  of  the  nature  of  things  by  definitidn,  it  is  Uke  those  glas« 
sea  whereby  we  behold  such  objects  distinctly,  as  by  reason  of 
their  smallnesi)  or  their  great  distance,  appear  in  ctiufusion  to 
the  naked  eye ;  so  the  telescope  discovers  to  us  distant  wondera 
in  the  heavens,  and  shews  the  milky  way,  and  the  bright  dotldr 
spota  in  a  very  dark  sky,  to  be  a  collection  of  little  Aars,  which 
the  eye  unassisted  beholds  in  mingled  confusion.  So  ifyhen  bodies 
are  too  smAll  for  our  sight  to  survey  them  distinctly,  then  the  mi- 
croscoiie  is  at  hand  for  our  assistance,  to  shew  us  all  the  limbs 
and  features  of  the  most  minute  Unimals,  with  gredt  clearness 
and  distinction. 

II.  When  we  ife  laught  by  Logic  to  view  a  i\\\ii^  completely 
in  all  its  parti,  by  the  h^lp  of  diviiion^  it  has  the  use  of  an  ana- 
tomical knife  whieh  dissects  an  animal  bMiy,  and  a^paratea  the 
veina,  arteries,  nerves,  musclei,  membranes,  &c.  aAd  shews  us 
the  seveirai  parts  Which  goto  the  composition  of  a  complete  animal. 

III.  When  Logic  instructs  oa  to  ani*Ve)r  an  el^^tjl  cam- 
prehenmtly  in  all  the  modes,  properties,  relattoMaj  fdces, 
and  appearances  of  it,  it  is  of  the  same  use  aa  a  terrestrial  globe, 
^hieb  turning  round  on  its  axis,  represents  to  lA  all  tlie  varietj 
of  laada  and  seas,  kingdoms  and  nations  on  the  surtace  of  the 
earth,  in  a  very  short  succession  of  time  shews  the  situations  and 
viridua  relations  of  them  to  each  other,  and  gives  A  couiprehen- 
aive  view  of  them  in  miniature. 

IV.  When  this  art  teaches  us  to  distribute  any  extensive  idea 
tlito  its  diflbrent  kinds  of  species,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  ^s« 
matic  glass,  that  receives  the  sun-beams  or  rays  of  lif^ht,  which 
ieem  td  be  uniform  when  falling  upon  it,  bat  it  separates  and 
diaCributea  them  into  their  diflerent  kinds  and  coloura,  and  ranks 
tbem  in  their  proper  succession* 

Olr  if  v^e  dese^nd  to  subdivirions  and  subordinate  ranhe  of 
Mtogk  tfeM  ^kOrtbatioH  mftjr  «M»  he  said  tia  form  AereacAbtauoe 
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of  B  natural  tree^  whereio  the  genus  or  genend  ideas  stADds  for 
the  root  or  stock,  aod  the  several  kinds,  or  spedest  Md  iniiivi* 
</«a/5,  are  difitributed  abroad,  and  represented  in  their  dependeoce 
and  connection,  like  the  several  boughs,  brandies,  and  lener 
shoots.  For  instance,  let  animal,^  be  the  roo^  of  a  logical  tree 
the  resemblance  is  seen  by  mere  iuipection  though  the  root  beiiot 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  page. 

Philip 
■n-  )  James 

^***         ^  Peter 

lliomas,  &e. 


Beast 


„    ^  (Trott, 

Horse {  Bayard,  &c 

Squirrel 


Animal    < 


Bird 


^Lion 

Dog 

'[Bear,  &c. 

(  Eagle 
ILark 


Mastiff. 
Spaniel. 
Greyhound. 
.Beagle,  &c. 


Fish 


Insect 


C  English. 

J  Duck   —    — ^Muscovy. 

(Oouse,  &c»      (Hook  Bill,  &c 

r  Trout 

>  Whale 

(  Oyster,  &c, 

4^  rWorm. 

1  Creeping         «  Ant. 
L  (Caterpillar,  &o. 

The  same  similitude  will  serve  also  to  illustrate  the  diviiion 
and  subdivision  of  an  integral  whokj  into  its  several  parts. 

When  Logic  directs  us  to  place  all  our  ideas  in  a  frofst 
method,  most  convenient  both  for  instruction  and  memory,  it 
dpth  the  same  service  as  the  cases  of  well  contrived  shelves  in  t 
large  library,  wherein  folios,  quartos,  and  octavos,  and  lener 
Tolumes,  are  diiposed  in  such  exact  order  under  the  particalsr 
heads  of  divinity,  history,  mathematics,  ancient  and  miscelis^ 
neous  learning,  &a  that  the  student  knows  where  to  find  ever; 
book,  and  has  them  all  as  it  were  within  his  command  at  oooe, 
because  of  the  exact  order  wherein  they  are  placed. 

The  man  who  has  such  assistances  as  these  at  band,  ia 
order  to  manage  his  conceptions  and  regulate  his  ideas,  is  well 
prepared  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and  to  join  these  idess 
together  in  a  regular  manner  by  judgment,  which  is  the  second 
operation  of  the  mind,  aod  wil)  be  thesutyecit  pf  theyeooad  part 
ai  Logic. 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  LOGIC. 


Of  Judgment  and  Proposition. 

WHEN  the  mind  has  got  acquaintance  wilb  things  bf 
raming  ideas  of  them,  it  proceeds  to  the  next  operation,  and 
hat  is,  to  compare  these  ideas  together,  and  to  join  them  by 
ij[Hrmation,  or  disjoin  them  by  negation,  aceonling  as  we  iind 
hem  to  agree  or  disagree.  This  act  of  the  mind  is  called  jW^- 
nent ;  as  when  we  have  by  perception  obtained  the  ideas  of 
Plato,  a  philosopher,  man,  innocent,  we  form  this  judgment; 
Etato  was  a  philosopher  ;  no  man  is  innocent. 

Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  judgment  consists  in  a 
nere  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  But 
[  rather  think  there  is  an  act  of  the  will  (at  least  lu  roost  cases) 
lecessary  to  form  a  judgment ;  for  though  we  do  perceive  or 
hink  we  perceive  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree,  yet  we  may  some* 
imes  refrain  from  judging  or  assenting  to  the  perception,  for 
ear  least  the  perception  should  not  be  sufficiently  clear,  and  we 
ihould  be  mistaken  :  and  I  am  well  assured  at  otner  times,  tbsl 
here  are  multitudes  of  judgments  formed,  and  a  firm  assent 
pven  to  ideas  joined  or  disjoined,  before  there  is  any  clear  per- 
seption  whether  they  agree  or  disagree ;  and  this  is  the  reasoQ 
if  so  m^Lwy  false  judgments  or  mistakes  among  men.  Both  these 
iractices  are  a  proot  that  judgment  has  sometiiing  of  tlie  will  in 
n  it,  and  does  not  merely  consist  in  perception,  since  we  some* 
imes  jndge  (though  unhappily)  without  perceiving,  and 
lometimes  we  perceive  without  immediate  judging. 

As  an  idea  is  the  result  of  our  conception  or  apprehension^ 
lo  a  proposition  is  the  ciTect  oi  judgment.  The  foregoing  sen* 
tences  which  are  examples  of  the  act  of  judgment  are  properly 
»dled  propositions.     Plato  is  a  phitosophery  6sc. 

Here  let  us  consider  :  1.  The  general  nature  of  a  propo- 
lition,  and  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  2.  The  various 
livisions  or  kinds  of  propositions.  3.  The  springs  of  fislse  judg- 
ment, or  the  doctrine  of  prejudices.  4.  General  directions  Co 
usist  us  in  judging  aright.  5.  Special  rules  to  direct  us  in  judg- 
ing particular  olijects. 


CHAP.  \.—0f  the  nature  of  a  Proposition^  and  its  several 

Parts. 

A  Proposition  is  a  sentence  wherein  two  or  more  ideas  or 
torma  are  joined  or  disjoined  by  one  affirmation  or  negation ;  aa 
Pliti9  lists  a  philosopher:  evtry  angle  is  formed  b^  (too  litvu 
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meeting:  no  man  living  oA  earth  can  be  completely  happy. 
When  there  are  eter  bo  mtny  ideas  or  termt  in  the  Bentence, 
yet  if  they  arc  joined  and  disjoined  merely  by  one  single  aflk- 
ination  or  negation,  they  are  properly  called  but  one  propositioSy 
though  they  may  be  resoli^ed  into  several  jiropositions  which  trs 
implied  therein,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

In  describing  a  proposition^  I  ase  the  word  terms  as  wellii 
ideaSf  because  when  mere  ideas  are  joined  in  the  mind  witlioot 
words,  it  is  rather  called  a  judgment ;  but  when  clothed  with 
words,  it  is  called  a  proposition^  even  though  it  be  in  the  miad 
only,  as  well  as  when  it  is  expressed  by  speaking  or  writing. 

There  are  three  things  which  go  to  the  nature  and  conid- 
tution  of  a  proposition,  namely,  the  subject,  the  predicate,  sad 
the  copula. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  (bat  concerning  wbidi  snj 
thing  is  affirmed  or  denied.  So,  Plato,  angle,  man  living  on 
earth,  are  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  propositions. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 

subject ;  so  philosopher  is  the  predicate  of  the  first  proposition; 

formed  by  ttoo  lines  meeting,  is  the  predicate  of  the  second; 

capable  of  being  completely  happy,  the  proper  predicate  of  the 

third. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  taken  together, 
are  called  the  matter  of  it ;  for  these  are  the  materiab  of  whidl 
It  is  made. 

The  copula  is  the  form  of  a  proposition  ;  it  represents  the 
act  of  the  mind  affirming  or  denying,  and  it  is  expressed  by  tb6 
words,  am,  art,  is,  are,  &a  or  am  not,  art  not,  is  not,  are  not,  &c» 

It  is  not  a  thing  of  importance  enough  to  create  a  dispute^ 
whether  the  words,  no,  none,  not,  never,  &c.  wliich  di^oin  the 
idea  or  terms  in  a  negative  proposition,  shall  be  called  a  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  copula,  or  of  tlie  predicate.  Sometimes  per* 
haps  they  may  seem  most  naturally  to  be  included  in  one,  and 
sometimes  in  another  of  these,  though  a  proposition  is  usually 
denominated  affirmative  or  negative  from  its  copula,  as  hereafter : 

Note  1.  Where  each  of  these  parts  of  a  proposition  is  not 
expressed  distinctly  in  so  many  words,  yet  they  are  all  under- 
stood, and  implicitly  contained  therein  ;  as  Socrates  disputed,  is 
a  complete  proposition,  for  it  signifies  Socrates  was  disputing. 
So  /  die,  signifies  I  am  dying.  /  can  write,  that  is,  I  am  able 
to  write.  In  Latin  and  Greek,  one  single  word  is  many  times  a 
complete  proposition. 

2.  These  words,  am,  art,  is,  &c.  when  they  are  used  alone 
without  any  other  predicate,  signifying  both  the  act  of  the  mind 
lodging,  which  imchides  the  copula,  and  signify  also  actual  ex- 
istent^e,  which  is  the  predicate  of  that  proposition.  So  Rams  is, 
•ignifies  Rome  is  txiatetit ;  there  are  aome  atrange  HmnBlirs, 
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Jimt  is^  tome  strange  monsters  are  existont ;  Carthage  is  no 
more,  that  is,  Carthage  has  no  being. 

9.  The  subject  and  predicate  of  japroposidon,  are  not  always 
\q  be  known  and  distinguished  by  the  placing  of  tlie  words  in  the 
■ttntencc;^  but  by  reflecting  duly  on  the  sense  of  the  words,  and 
OQ  the  mind  or  desiga  of  tbe  speaker  or  writer :  as  if  I  say,  in 
Africa  titere  are  many  lions,  I  mean  many  lions  are  existent  ia 
Africa  :  many  lions  is  the  subject,  and  existent  in  Africa  is  the 
predicate.  .//  is  proper  for  a  philosopher  to  understand  geome" 
try ;  here  the  word  proper  is  the  predicate,  and  all  the  rest  ia 
Ibe  subject,  except  Is  the  copula. 

4.  The  sabject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  ought  alwayi 
te  be  two  different  ideMS,  or  two  different  terms ;  for  where  both 
tiie  terms  and  ideas  are  the  same,  it  is  called  an  identical  propo* 
siiionj  which  is  mere  trifling,  and  cannot  tend  to  promote  Know- 
ledge ;  such  as,  a  rule  is  a  rule,  or  a  good  man  is  a  good  man* 

But  there  are  some  propositions,  wherein  the  terms  of  tb« 
•abject  and  predicate  seem  to  be  the  same ;  yet  the  ideas  are  not 
the  same ;  nin*  can  these  be  called  purely  identical  or  trilling 
propositions  ;  such  as  home  is  home ;  that  is,  home  is  a  conveni- 
ent or  delightful  place;  Socrates  is  Socrates  still:  that  is,  the 
man  Socrates  is  still  a  philosopher  :  the  hero  tffos  not  a  hero  ; 
that  is,  the  hero  did  not  shew  his  courage  ;  what  I  hai^  writtem 
I  have  written ;  that  is,  what  I  wrote  I  still  approve,  and  will 
not  alter  it :  what  is  done^  is  done ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  undone. 
It  may  be  easily  observed  in  these  propositions  the  term  is  equt- 
▼oeal,  for  in  the  predicate  it  has  a  different  idea  from  what  it  has 
in  the  subject. 

There  are  also  some  propositions  wherein  the  terms  of  the 
subject  and  predicate  differ,  but  tlie  ideas  are  the  same ;  and 
these  are  not  merely  identical  or  trifling  propositions  as  impudent 
IB  shameless;  a  billow h  a  wave ;  or  fluctus  (in  Latin)  is  a  wave; 
a  globe  is  a  round  body.  In  these  propositions  either  tbe  words 
are  explained  by  a  definition  of  the  name,  or  the  ideas  by  a  defi- 
nition of  the  thing,  and  therefore  they  are  by  no  means  useless, 
when  formed  for  this  purpose. 


CHAP.  II. — Of  the  various  Kinds  of  Propositions. 

PROPOSITIONS  may  be  distributed  into  various  kinds, 
aocordiug  to  their  subject^  their  copula,  their  predicate,  their  na- 
ture or  co^nposition,  their  sense,  and  their  evidence,  which  dis- 
tributions will  be  explained  in  the  following  sections  : 

Sect.  I. — Of  universal,   particular^  .indefinite,   and  singular 

Propositions. 

PROPOSITIONS  may  be  divided  according  io  their  sub- 
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ject  into  universal  and  particular;  this  it  uaatlfy  callM  m  diti- 
•ion,  arising  from  the  quantity. 

An  universal  propo^Uion  n  when  the  sabject  ta  taken  aoeord* 
ing^  to  the  ti  hole  of  ita  extention  ;  ao  if  the  anbje<^  be  a  genus^  or 
^neral  nature,  it  iocludea  all  ita  spedea  or  kinda :  if  the  wiyict 
be  a  species^  it  iocludea  all  ita  individuala.  Thia  uniTeraalitj  ii 
usually  signified  by  these  words,  all^  every^  nOj  none^  or  the 
like  ;  as,  all  Rien  must  die ;  no  man  ia  almiglity :  every  crea- 
ture had  a  beginning. 

A  particular  proposition  is  when  the  subject  la  not  takea 
according  to  ita  whole  extension ;  that  ia,  when  the*  term  k 
Kniited  and  restrained  to  aome  one  or  more  of  those  species  ar 
individuals  J  whose  general  nature  it  expresses,  but  reaches  aot 
to  all ;  and  thia  ia  usually  denoted  by  the  words,  somcj  foany^  a 
feWy  there  are^  which,  &c.  as,  aome  birds  can  sing  well :  few 
men  are  truly  wise :  there  are  parrota  which  will  talk  a  honcked 
things. 

Under  the  general  name  of  universal  propositions,  we  mtjr 
justly  include  those  that  are  singular,  and  for  the  moat  part  those 
that  are  indefinite  also. 

A  singular  proposition  is  when  the  subject  ia  a  singular  or 
individual  term  or  idea ;  as  Descartes  waa  an  ingenious  philoso- 
pher :  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  far  exceeded  all  hia  predecesson: 
the  palace  at  Hampton  Court  is  a  pleaaant  dwelling :  this  day  is 
very  cold.  The  aubject  here  must  be  taken  according  to  the 
whole  of  its  extension,  because  being  an  individual,  it  can  ex- 
tend only  to  one,  and  ii  must  therefore  be  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  universal  propositions. 

An  indefinite  proposition,  is  when  no  note,  either  of  uni- 
versality or  particularity,  is  prefixed  to  a  suoject,  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  general ;  as  a  planet  ia  ever  changing  ita  place; 
angels  are  noble  creatures.  Now  this  sort  of  proposition,  espe- 
cially when  it  describes  the  nature  of  thinga,  is  usually  counted 
universal  also,  and  it  supposes  the  subject  to  be  taken  in  its  wliole 
extension  ;  for  if  there  were  any  planet  which  did  not  change  its 
place,  or  any  angel  that  were  not  a  noble  creature,  theae  projio- 
sitions  would  not  be  strictly  true. 

Yet  in  order  to  secure  ua  against  mistakes  in  judging  of 
universal,  particular,  and  indefinite  propoaitiona,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  these  following  remarks  : 

1.  Concerning  universal  propositions. 

Note  1.  Universal  terms  may  either  denote  a  metaphysical, 
a  physical  J  or  a  vioral  universality. 

A  metaphysical  or  mathefhatical  universality,  is  when  sll 
the  |>articulars  contained  under  any  general  idea  have  the  same 
predicate  belonging  to  them  without  any  exception  whatsoever ; 
or  when  the  predicate  is  so  essential  to  the  universal  suoject,  tbst 
it  destroys  the  very  nature  of  the  aubject  to  be  without  it ;  as,  all 
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circlet  luiTe  •  eentre  and  ctreumferenee :  all  qnrite  ia  their  owa 
nature  are  immortal. 

A  physical  or  natural  nniversalUy^  is  wfaen  aooordiniif  to 
tlie  order  and  common  course  of  nature,  a  predicate  agrees  to 
all  the  subjects  of  that  kind,  though  there  may  be  some  accidental 
and  preternatural  exceptions,  as,  all  men  use  words  to  express 
their  thoughts,  yet  dumb  persons  are  excepted,  for  they  cannot 
speak.  All  beasts  have  rour  feet,  yet  there  may  be  some  mons- 
ters with  five ;  or  maimed,  who  ha\e  but  three. 

A  moral  trnwersality^  is  when  the  predicate  agrees  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  particulars  which  are  contained  under  the 
oniversal  subject ;  as,  all  negroes  are  stupid  creatures :  all  mea 
are  governed  by  affection  rather  than  hy  reason :  all  the  old  Ro- 
mans loved  tlieir  country  :  and  the  scripture  uses  this  language, 
when  St.  Paul  tells  us,  the  Cretes  are  always  liars. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  a  special  or  singular  conclusion  can- 
Bot  be  inferred  from  a  moral  universality,  nor  always  and  infal- 
libly from  a  physical  one,  though  it  may  be  always  inferred  from 
a  universality  which  is  metaphysical,  without  any  danger  or  pos- 
sibility of  a  mistake. 

Let  it  be  observed  also,  that  usually  we  make  little  or  no 
distinction  in  common  language,  between  a  subject  that  is  physi- 
cally or  metaphysically  universal. 

Nottf  2.  An  universal  term  is  sometimes  taken  coUectivelw 
for  all  its  particular  ideas  united  together,  and  sometimes  d'ulri^ 
buivptly,  meaning  each  of  them  single  alone. 

Instances  of  a  collective  universal  are  such  as  these  :  all 
these  apples  will  fill  a  bushel,  all  the  hours  of  the  night  aresuffi- 
dent  tor  sleep  :  all  the  rules  of  grammar  overload  the  memory. 
In  these  propositions  it  is  evident,  that  the  predicate  belongs  not 
to  the  individuals  separatelify  but  to  the  whole  collective  idea ;  for 
we  cannot  affirm  the  same' predicate  if  we  change  the  wordatf 
into  one  or  into  everif ;  we  cannot  say  one  apple  or  every  apple 
will  fill  a  bushel,  ^c.  Now  such  a  collective  idea^  when  it  be- 
comes the  subject  of  a  proposition,  ought  to  be  esteeme<t  as  one 
single  thing,  and  this  renders  the  preposition  singular  or  indefi- 
nite, as  we  shall  shew  immediately. 

A  distributive  universal  will  allow  the  word  all  to  be  changed 
into  every y  or  into  one,  and  by  this  means  is  distinguished  from  a 
collective. 

Instances  of  a  distribute  universal  are  the  most  common  oa 
every  occasion  ;  as  all  men  are  mortal:  every  man  is  a  sinner, 
&c.  But  in  this  6ort  of  universal  there  is  a  distribution  to  be 
made,  which  follows  in  the  remark. 

fiote  3.  When  an  universal  term  is  taken  distributively^ 
sometimes  it  ii:cludes  all  the  individuals  contained  in  its  inferior 
species  :  as  when  I  say  every  sickness  has  a  tendency  to  death  ; 
I  mean  every  individutd  sickness,  as  well  as  every  kiud.    But 
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•omctimiM,  it  ioclude»  no  lBor^  tbftq  mcr^lf  f^  §peci4t^  l^\ 
mt  wlien  the  Evangelist  says,  Christ  bealc4.ev^y  ijipffWi  (ff 
eve  ry  4iiipase  was  iioalec)  by  Pliriti  ;  tb^  is,  fvery  kf^iif  ff  diV 
c^se.  The  /7'<^  of  livBM?,  Jioi^ana  «;^I|  jLhe  diiliyji^ti^fi  ^  w 
vfli versal  /is  singula  fattier i^m  ;  ttie  laftij$9L  djatribvtten  fjf  fffvry 
Miifgulomm.  But  eiUier  Qf  them  joiped  4o  th|B  wt^l^  ■'wpWf 
propositipu  universal. 

Nfj/«  4.  The  universality  of  a  svbj^  J9  <9Aeo  r^alf ai?/^  bf 
a  part  of  the  predicate  ;  as  when  we  fay,  jpjl  qi/en  )eaf n  wMffP 
1^  experienoe  :  Uie  universal  subjoot,  a//  mHj  iff  Ui99U<4  }o  ii|p- 
jsify  oniy,  all  those  men  who  karo  vri^om.  '^\^(^  |^4ptigir^  sl^ 
vaes  tJiia  sort  of  language,  wbeo  it  spjcajkiji  of  all  men  bfitfgj^s^ 
fied  hy  the  righteousness  of  one :  BJow»  V*  id.  |tfaa|  is^  atf  wu^  i^ 
tr^  justified  obtained  it  in  this  way* 

Observe  here.  That  not  only  a  m/efapkyHcal  gr  nflftura/f  j^ 
y-ffnora/ universality  also  is  oftootimes  to  bfe  restr^iiieclj^a  piirt 
4it  the  predicate  ;  as  when  jrid  aay,  all  the  JDuich  a^^  good  |M.* 
Bien  :  ail  tlie  Italians  are  subtile  politiciana ;  that  ia,  libgiM  lUfOBf 
Hie  |)«<oli  tliat  are  seamen  are  good  Bea«oe«  ;  and  -tipoae  mimt 
the  Italians  who  are  poUticarts,  are  subtile  politjijMlw>  iliftt  i^^h*f 
are  gonei-ally  so. 

Note  5.  The  universality  of  a  term  is  many  lia^ea  r6Atrf^Bed 
by  the  particular  time,  place,  drcumataoce,  &c.  or  the  defin  of 
the  apeak er  ;  as  if  we  were  in  Uie  city  of  London,  and  say,  an  the 
W4uiyers  weut  to  present  their  petition  ;  we  mean  only  ajU  tbe 
weavers  who  dwell  in  the  city.  So  when  it  is  said  in  the  gpipd^ 
all  men  did  marvel ;  Mark  v.  20.  it  reaches  only  to  ail  those  loea 
vaho  lieard  of  iiie  miracles  of  our  Saviour. 

Here  also  it  sliould  be  observed,  that  a  morul  uniotrsaiiljf  ^ 
restrained  by  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances,  aa  vc^U  *■  | 
natural ;  so  tliat  by  tliese  means  the  word  all  sometMoea  does  Mi 
extend  to  a  tenth  part  of  those  who  at  first  might  seem  to  be  ia- 
eluded  in  that  word. 

.One  occasion  of  these  di(ncultic9  and  amhiginties  that  Maaf 
i0>  universal  propositions^  is  the  common  humour  and  leoaper  of 
mankind,  who  generally  have  an  inclination  to  magDify  their 
ideas,  and  to  talk  roundly  and  universally  concerning  any  thing 
they  speak  of  ;  whioli  has  introduced  universal  terms  of  speech 
into  custom  and  habit,  in  all  nations,  and  all  langtiagea,  mors 
than  nature  or  reason  could  dictate  ;  yet  when  tkiscustofn  is  ia- 
Iroduced,  it  is  not  at  all  hnproper  to  use  this  sort  of  language  in 
solemn  and  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  in  familiar  discourae. 

II.  Remarks  oonoerning  iudejinile  proposilions. 

Note  1.  Propositions  carrying  in  thom  universal  forma  of  ei* 
pression,  may  sometimes  drop  the  note  qf  universality^  and  be* 
come  indefinite,  and  yet  retain  the  same  universal  sen»e,  whether 
metaphysical,  natural^  or  moral ;  whether  collective  or  disui- 
btttive. 
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We  mty  give  instances  of  each  of  these* 

Metaphysical ;  as,  a  circle  has  a  centre  and  circitmference. 
itural;  as,  beasts  have /our  feet.  Moral;  as,  negroes  are 
ipid  creatures.  CollediTe  ;  as,  the  apples  will  fill  a  bushel. 
.atributiTe  ;  as,  men  are  mortal. 

Note  2.  There  are  many  cases  wherein  a  collective  idea  ta 

Sireased  in  a  proposition  by  an  ind^nite  term,  and  that  where 
eacribea  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  when  it 
dares  some  past  matters  of  fact ;  wsy  fir-trees  set  in  good  order 
Ugive  a  charming  prospect :  this  must  signify  a  collection  of 
-trees,  for  one  makes  no  prospect.  In  matters  of  fact  this  ia 
9re  evident  and  frequent ;  as  the  Romans  overcame  the  Gaals  : 
B  robbers  surrounded  the  coach  :  the  wild  geese  flew  over 
e  Thames  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  All  these  are  collective 
ilgects.  M 

Note  3.  In  indefinite  propositions  the  subject  is  often  restrain* 
.  by  the  predicate,  or  by  the  special  time,  place,  or  circumstan- 
s,  as  well  as  in  propositions  which  are  expressly  universal ;  aa^ 
;  Chineses  are  ingenious  silk-weavers  ;  that  is,  those  Chinesea 
ho  are  silk-weavers  are  ingenious  at  their  work.  The  stars 
*pear  to  us  when  the  twilight  is  gone  :  this  can  signify  no  more 
an  the  stars  which  arc  above  our  horizon. 

Note  4.  All  these  restrictions  tend  to  reduce  some  indefinite 
opoaitions  almost  into jpar/icii/ar,  as  will  appear  under  the  next 
imarks. 

III.  Remarks  concerning  particular  propositions. 

Note  1.  A  particular  proposition  may  sometimes  be  exprea- 
1  indefinitelify  without  any  note  of  particularity  prefixed  to  the 
bject ;  as  in  times  of  confusion  laws  are  not  executed  :  men  of 
rtue  are  disgraced,  and  murderers  escape ;  thst  is,  some  laws, 
me  fnen  of  virtue^  some  murderers  :  unless  we  should  call  this 
Dguage  a  moral  universality^  though  I  think  it  can  hardly  ex* 
nd  so  far. 

Note  2.  The  words  some,  a  few,  &c.  though  they  generallv 
mote  a  proper  particularity,  yet  sometimes  they  express  a  col* 
ctive  idea  ;  as  some  of  the  enemies  beset  the  general  around  :  a 
w  Greeks  would  beats  thousand  Indians. 

I  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  this 
ibject,  namely, 

I.  Since  universal,  indefinite  and  particular  terms  in  the 
ural  number  may  either  be  taken  in  a  collective  or  distributee 
nse,  there  is  one  short  and  ca^y  way  to  find  when  they  are  col* 
ctive  and  when  distributive,  namely,  if  the  plural  number  may 
\  changed  into  the  singular,  that  is,  if  the  predicate  will  agree 
one  single  subject,  it  is  a  distributive  idea,  if  not,  it  is  collective. 

II.  Universal  and  parlieuiar  terms  in  the  plural  number  ; 
loh  as,  all,  some,  few,  many,  &c.  when  they  are  taken  in  their 
istributive  sense,  represent  several  singfe  ideas  i  vjA  wheik  t\k«\ 
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are  thus  affixed  to  the  subjeoi  of  m  propotilioBy  frader  tluil  pro- 
position universal  or  parliculaTy  aocordiog  to  tho  uuTendity  or 
ptvtieuiarity  of  tLe  terms  affixed. 

III.  Universal  and  particular  terms  in  the  phunal  nmiihav 
taken  in  tbeir  colUciive  sense,  represent  geoerallj  one  ooUcdifs 
idea. 

If  this  one  collective  idea  be  tlius  rapresentad  (whsdwr  bj 
vniversal  or  particular  terms)  as  tbe  subject  of  a  proposilioiiy 
which  describes  the  nature  of  a  thing,  it  properly  nmea  eitkcrs 
singular  or  en  indefinite  pro|insition  ;  for  the  words  aUf  mme^  a 
few^  &c.  do  not  then  dcooto  the  quantity  of  the  propoaitioo,  bat 
are  esiesmed  merely  as  terms  which  conoeot  the  iMiTidaah  teas* 
tlierin  onler  to  compose  one  collective  idea.  Obaerva  thass  la- 
ataoces  \  all  the  s^amores  in  th^ garden  would  make  a  large  gram  / 
Uiat  19,  this  one  collection  of  sycamores,  which  is  a  nngular  Hok 
Some  of  the  tffcamores  in  the  gardefi  would  maia  a  fnt  grove: 
sffcamores  would  make  a  noble  grove  ;  in  these  last  the  ao^sct  ii 
ratiier  indefiniie  than  singular.  But  it  is  verv  evidant^  that  in 
each  of  these  propositions  the  predicate  oan  only  belong  to  a  col* 
Icctive  idea,  and  therefore  the  subject  must  be  esteemed  aeol* 
lective. 

If  this  collective  idea  (whether  re(n*csented  by  universal  sr 
particular  terms)  be  used  in  describing  past  matters  of  fact,  thea 
it  is  generally  to  be  esteemed  a  singular  idea^  and  renders  the 
proposition  singular ;  as  all  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  madeiart 
a  little  army  ;  a  few  Macedonians  vanquished  the  large  army  of 
Darius ;  some  grenadiers  iu  the  camp  plundered  all  the  aeigh' 
bouring  towns. 

Now  we  have  shewn  before,  that  if  a  propodtioD  describiHf 
the  nature  of  things  has  an  indefinite  subject,  it  is  generally  to  be 
esteemed  universal  in  its  prepositional  sense:  and  if  it  bass 
singular  subject^  iu  its  propositioual  sense  it  is  always  ranked  with 
universals. 

After  all,  we  must  be  forced  to  confess,  that  the  langunge  of 
mankind,  and  the  idioms  of  speech,  are  so  exceedini^  varioiii« 
that  it  is  hard  to  reduce  them  to  a  few  rules  ;  and  if  we  woulo 
eain  a  Just  and  precise  idea  of  every  universal^  particular  and 
indefinite  expression,  we  must  not  only  consider  the  peculiar 
idiom  of  the  language,  but  the  time,  the  place,  tlic  ooeasion,  the 
circumstances  of  the  matter  spoken  of,  and  thus  penetrate  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Sect.  II. — Of  affirmative  and  negative  Propositions, 

WHEN  a  proposition  is  considered  with  regard  to  its  capahy 
it  may  be  divided  into  affirmative  and  negative  ;  for  it  is  tlie 
copula  joins  or  disjoins  the'two  ideas.  Others  call  ttus  a  division 
of  propositions  according  to  their  quality. 

An  affirmative  proposition  is  when  the  idea  of  the  pradieals 
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m  supposed  to  agree  to  the  idea  of  the  subject  -  and  is  Joine&  to  it 
!>y  the  word  t>,  or  are,  which  is  the  copula :  as  all  men  arc  sin^ 
tiers.  But  when  the  predicate  is  not  supposed  to  agree  with  the 
lobjeoty  and  is  disjoined  from  it  by  the  particles  is  noty  are  notp 
flee,  the  proposition  is  negative  ;  as  man  is  not  innocent :  or,  no 
man  is  innocent.  In  an  affirmative  proposition,  we  assert  one 
thing  to  belong  to  another,  and,  as  it  were,  unite  them  in  thought 
and  word  :  in  negative  propositions,  we  separate  one  thing  from 
another,  and  deny  their  agreement. 

It  may  seem  something  odd,  that  two  ideas  or  terms  are  said 
to  be  di^oined,  as  well  as  joined  by  a  copula  :  but  if  we  can  but 
■appose  the  negative  particles  do  really  belong  to  the  copula  of 
negative  propositions,  it  takes  away  the  liarshness  of  theaxpres- 
sioa  :  and  to  make  it  yet  softer,  we  may  consider  that  the  predi- 
Mte  and  subject  ma^  be  properly  said  to  be  joined  in  a  form  of 
words  as  a  proposition,  by  connective  particles  in  grammar  or 
Logic,  thougfi  tbcy  are  disjoined  in  their  sense  and  signiBcation. 
Every  youth  who  has  learned  his  grammar,  knows  there  are 
such  words  as  disjunctive  propositions. 

Several   things  are  worthy  our  notice  on  this  subject. 

Note  Istj  As  (here  are  some  termsy  or  words^  and  iaeai^  (as  I 
have  shewn  before)  concerning  which  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  they  are  negative  or  positive,  so  there  are  some  propo" 
uiions  concorning  nhicfa  it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  they 
affirm  or  dcyiy :  as,.when  we  say,  Plato  was  no  fool :  Cicero  was 
no  unskilful  orator  :  Caesar  made  no  expedition  to  Muscovy  :  an 
oyster  has  no  part  like  an  eel  :  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  physician 
to  speak  French  :  and  for  a  physician  to  speak  French  is  needless. 
The  sense  of  tliese  propositions  is  very  plain  and  easy,  though 
Logicians  mi^ht  squabble  perhaps  a  whole  day,  whether  they 
sboiilil  rank  them  under  the  names  of  negative  or  affirmative. 

2d,  lu  L:itiu  and  Englisli  two  negatives  joined  in  one  sen- 
tence make  an  affirmative  ;  as  when  we  declare  no  man  is  not 
mortal;  it  is  the  same  as  though  we  said,  man  is  mortal.  But  in 
Grei^k,  and  oftentimes  iu  Frencii,  two  negatives  make  but  a 
stronger  denial. 

dd,  If  the  mere  negative  term,  not^  be  added  to  the  copula  of 
an  universal  affirmative  proposition,  it  reduces  it  to  a  par^iVtf/ar 
negative:  as  all  men  aie  not  tt'iscy  sigm^o^  the  same  as,  some 
men  arc  not  wise. 

4th,  In  all  affirmative  propositions,  the  predicate  is  taken  in 
its  whole  comprcticnsioii  ;  that  is,  every  essential  part  and  attri- 
bute of  it  is  affirmed  concerning  the  subject  ;  as  when  I  say,  a 
true  christian  is  an  honest  man^  every  tiling  that  belongs  to  bones* 
ty  is  affirmed  concerning  a  true  christian. 

5th,  In  ail  negative  |M*o|x>sitions  the  predicate  is  taken  in  its 
whole  extension  ;  Siat  is  every  species  and  individual  that  ia  oon« 
tained  in  the  general  idea  of  the  predicate >  iauU^vVj  4L«.i)\ft&  ^^^- 
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cerninff  the  subject;  so  in  this  propoutioii,  a  tpirii  t$  nai  §9 
animalf  we  exclude  all  sorts  and  kiuds  and  particular  ammab 
whatsoever  from  the  idea  of  a  spirit. 

From  these  two  last  remarks  we  may  derive  this  infereMe^ 
that  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  entire  comprehension  of  our  ides% 
aud  to  the  universal  extension  of  them,  as  far  as  we  have  pro- 
per capacity  for  it,  before  we  grow  too  coofideot  in  our  afl&nniBf 
or  denying  any  thing  which  may  have  the  least  darkness,  doabl 
or  difficulty  attending  it :  it  is  the  want  of  this  attentwn  that  be- 
trays us  into  many  mistakes. 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  Opposition  and  Conversion  of  Propositums. 

ANY  two  ideas  being  joined  or  di^oined  in  various  (brmi 
will  afford  us  several  propositions  :  all  these  may  be  dUitin- 
guished  according  to  their  quantity  and  their  qualitu*  into 
&ur,  which  are  marked  or  denoted  by  the  letters,  A,E,  I,  O,  tlroi: 

A  *\  VUniversal  Affirmative. 

E   f  J      X      _f  Universal  Nognitive. 
I    f^^"^*"  •? Particular  Affinnativ 


J.    I 
O  ) 


Particular  Affinnative. 
Particular  Nesrative. 


&' 


according  to  these  old  Latin  rhymes 

Asserit  A,  Negat  E,  verum  generaliter  Atnba. 
Asserit  I,  Negat  O,  sed  particular  iter  Ambo. 
This  may  be  exemplified  by  these  two  ideas,  a   Fine  and  t 
Tree. 

A  Every  Vine  is  a  Tree. 
E  No  Vine  is  a  Tree. 
I  Some  Vine  is  a  Tree. 
O  Some  Vine  is  not  a  Tree. 

The  logicians  of  the  schools  have  written  many  krgetriflei 
eoncerning  the  opposition  and  conversion  of  propositions.  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  few  brief  hints  of  these  things 
that  the  learner  may  not  be  utterly  ignorant  of  them. 

Propositions  which  are  made  of  the  same  subject  and  pre* 
dicate  are  said  to  be  opposite^  when  that  which  is  denied  in  one 
IS  affirmed  in  tbe  other,  either  io  whole  or  in  part,  without  any 
consideration  whether  the  propositions  be  true  or  no. 

If  they  differ  both  in  quantity  and  quality  they  are  called 
contradictory ;  as, 

A  Every  Vine  is  a  Tree.       c  These  can  never  be  both  true,  or 
O  Some  Vine  is  not  a  Tree.  X     both  false  at  the  same  time. 

If  two  universals  differ  in  quality  they  are  contraries ;  as 
A  Every  Vine  is  a  Tree.  >  These  can  never  be  both  true  toge* 
E  No  P'ifte  is  a  Tree.      y     ther,  but  they  may  be  both  fake. 

*  Tht  rtader  thoald  reoieaibcr  1iere»  Uiit  m  propotiUoa  seeordiog  to  itf 
f MM/f/jf  it  uU«d  mnwtrtti  or  prnttaUor  §  snd  sccordiog  to  ili  putlil^  »  ciibcr 
m/firmeiiv€  or  nfgtHvek 
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If  two  particular  propositions  differ  in  quality  they  are  sub' 
ecniraries;  ms 

I  Some  Fine  is  a  Tree,       \  Tliose  may  be  both  true  together, 
O  Some  Fine  is  not  a  Tree.  3     but  they  can  never  be  both  false. 

Both  particular  and  universal  propositions  which  agree  in 
quality,  but  not  in  quantity,  are  catted  subaltern^  though  these 
mre  not  properly  opposite,  as 

A  Every  Vine  is  a  Tree. 
I  Some  Vine  is  a  Tree. 
Or  thus : 

E  No  Vine  is  a  Tree. 
O  Some  Vine  is  not  a  Tree. 
The  canons  of  subaltern  propositions  are  usually  reckoned 
theie  three ;  namely,  (1.)  If  an  universal  proposition  be  true, 
the  particular  virill  be  true  also,  but  not  on  tlie  contrarv.  And, 
(9.)  If  SL  particular  proposition  be  false,  the  universal  must  be 
false  too,  but  not  on  the  contrary.  (3.)  Subaltern  propositions^ 
whether  universal  or  particular,  may  sometimes  be  both  true  and 
•ometimes  both  false. 

The  conversion  of  propositions^  is  when  the  subject  and  pre* 
dicate  change  their  places  with  preservation  of  the  truth.  This 
may  be  done  with  constant  certainty  in  all  universal  negatives 
and  particular  affirmatives :  as  no  spirit  is  an  animal^  may  be 
converted,  no  animal  is  a  spirit ;  and  some  tree  is  a  vine,  may 
be  converted,  some  vine  is  a  tree,.  But  there  is  more  of  for- 
mal trifling  in  this  sort  of  discourse  than  there  is  of  solid  im- 
proTement,  because  this  sort  of  conversion  arises  merely  from  the 
form  of  words,  as  connected  in  a  proposition,  rather  than  from 
the  matter. 

Yet  it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  there  are  some  propo- 
rtions, which  by  reason  of  the  ideas  or  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed,  may  be  converted  with  constant  truth  :  such  are  those 
propositions  whose  predicate  is  a  nominal  or  real  definition  of 
the  subject,  or  the  difference  of  it,  or  a  property  of  tlie  fourth 
kind,  or  a  superlative  dei^ree  of  any  property  or  quality  whatso- 
ever ;  or  in  short  wheresoever  the  predif»ate  and  the  subject  have 
exactly  the  same  extension,  or  the  same  comprehension;  as, 
^  every  Tine  is  a  tree  bearing  grapes ;  and  every  tree  bearing 
grapes  is  a  vine :  religion  is  the  truest  wisdom ;  and,  the  truest 
wisdom  is  religion  ;  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  Emperor  of 
Rome ;  and,  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome  was  Julius  Csesar.'* 
These  are  the  propositions  which  are  properly  convertible,  and 
they  are  called  reciprocal  propositions. 

Sect.  IV. — 0/  pure  and  modal  Propositions, 

ANOTHER  division  of  propositions  among  the  sdiolastie 
writers,  is  into  pure  and  modal.  This  may  be  caUed  (for  dis« 
tiflction-sake)  a  division  according  to  the  predicate. 

c  c  8 
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Wlien  a  proposUion  merely  exprfltset  thti  the  predieate  is 
connected  with  the  subject,  it  ig  called  a  pure  proposkicn ;  •% 
every  true  christian  is  an  honesi  man :  Bui  wbea  it  includes 
mko  the  way  and   manner  wherein  the  predicate  U  connected 
with  the  subject/ it  is  called  a  modal  proposition  ;  aa,  when  K- 
say,  it  is  necessary  that  a  true  christian  should  bean  honest  man ^ 

Lopcal  writers  generally  make  the  modality  of  this  propo-^ 
aition  to  belong  to  the  copula j  because  it  abewa  the  manner  of  ther 
connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate.  But  if  the  form 
of  the  sentence  as  a  logical  proposition  be  duly  considered,  the 
mode  itself  is  the  Tery  predicaturo  of  the  proposition,  and  it  roust 
run  thus :  that  a  true  christian  should  be  an  honest  man  is  a  ne- 
cessary tiling,  and  then  the  whole  primary  propositioa  ia  includ- 
ed in  the  aubject  of  the  modal  proiiositiou. 

There  are  /our  modes  of  connecting  the  predicate  with  the 
aubject,  which  are  usually  reckoned  upon  this  occasion,  namely, 
necessity  and  eontingencyj  which  are  two  oppoaitea ;  possibHitf 
and  impossibility,  which  are  alao  oppoaitea  ;  aa,  **  it  ia  neeea* 
aary  that  a  globe  should  be  round  :  that  a  globe  bo  made  of  waod 
or  glass,  is  an  unnecessary  or  contingent  thing  :  it  ia  impoaai- 
ble  that  a  globe  should  be  square  ^  it  ia  impossible  that  a  globe 
may  be  made  of  water." 

With  regard  to  the  modal  propositions  which  the  achook 
bave  introduc^,  I  would  make  these  two  remarks  : 

I.  These  propositions  in  English  are  formed  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  words,  must  be,  might  not  be,  can  be,  and  cannot  be, 
into  those  more  explicate  forms  of  a  logical  copula  and  predicate, 
ia  necessary,  is  contingent,  is  possible,  is  impossible :  for  it  b 
necessary  that  a  glolic  should  be  round,  signifies  no  more  than 
tliat  a  globe  must  be  round. 

II.  Let  it  be  noted,  (hat  this  qnadniplc  modality  ia  only  afl 
enumeration  of  the  natural  modes  or  maniiera  wherein  theprrai- 
eate  is  connected  with  the  subject :  we  might  also  describe  seve- 
ral moral  and  citil  modes  of  connecting  two  ideas  together, 
namely,  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness,  conoeniennj,  and  t/irofi- 
veniencj/,  &c.  whence  we  may  form  such  modal  propositions  as 
these  :  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  kill  an  innocent  man  :  it 
IS  unlawful  for  christians  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent  :  to  tell  all  that  we 
think  is  expedient :  for  a  man  to  be  aflable  to  his  neigtibour  ia 
very  corivenient^  &c. 

There  are  several  other  modes  of  speaking  whereby  a  pre- 
dicate is  connected  with  a  subject :  such  as  it  ia  certain,  it  ia 
doubtful,  it  is  probable,  it  is  improbable,  it  is  agreed,  it  is  ^rante<l, 
it  is  said  by  the  ancients,  it  is  written,  &c.  all  which  will  form 
other  kinds  of  modal  propositions. 

But  whether  the  modalilii   be  nalural^  moral,    &c.  yet  iik 
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I  tbHe  prapoftitioiiB  it  ii  the  nKide  it  the  proper  predieate^  and 
1  the  rest  of  the  propoaitiony  except  the  cupula  (or  word  is) 
slonga  to  the  subject ;  and  thus  they  become  pure  prapoiitions 
\  a  complex  nature,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  see* 
in  ;  80  that  there  ia  no  great  need  of  making  modals  of  a  dis« 
BCt  sort. 

There  are  many  little  aubtletie s  whicb  die  aehook  acquaint 
» with  conceruiog  the  conversion  and  opposition  anil  equipoilenee 
'  these  modal  propositions,  suited  to  the  Latin  or  Greek 
nguesi  ratlier  than  the  English,  and  fit  to  paas  away  the  idle 
Bie  of  a  student,  rather  than  to  enrich  his  anderstanduig. 

rcT,  V. — ()f  single  PropositionSy  whether  simple  or  complex. 

WH  EN  we  consider  the  natnre  of  propositions,  together 
ith  the  forflsation  of  the m,  and  the  materials  wherei^  tliey  are 
ade,  we  divide  them  into  single  and  oompoand. 

A  single  proposition  is  tiiat  which  has  but  one  siitgeol  and 
le  predicate ;  but  if  it  has  more  subjects,  or  more  predioaleSj 
is  called  a  compound  proposition^  and  indeed  it  contains  t  o 
'  more  propositioAs  in  it. 

A  single  proposition  (whicb  is  ako  called  categorical)  may 
I  divided  a^ain  into  simple  and  complex*. 

A  purely  simple  prqiontion  is  that  whose  9ob|ect  and  pre- 
cate  arc  made  up  oi  single  terms ;  as  virtue  is  desirable :  every 
nitent  is  pardoned  :  no  man  is  innocent. 

When  the  subject  or  predicate,  or  both,  are  made  up  of  com- 
es terms,  it  is  called  a  complex  proposition ;  as  every  sincere 
«itent  is  pardoned  :  virtue  is  desirable  tor  its  own  sake :  no 
an  alive  is  perfectly  ionocent. 

If  the  term  which  is  added  to  the  subject  of  a  complex  pro« 
laUion  be  either  essential  or  any  way  necessary  to  it,  then  it 
cmlled  explicative^  for  h  only  explains  the  subject ;  as,  every 
arts]  man  is  a  son  of  Adam.  But  if  the  term  adfled  to  make 
»  the  complex  subject  does  not  necessarily  or  constantly  ba- 
ng to  it,  then  it  is  determinate^  and  hmits  the  subject  to  a 
irticular  part  of  its  extension  ;  as,  every  pious  man  shall  be 
ippy.  In  the  first  proposition  the  word  mortal  is  merely 
plicative :  m  the  second  proposition  the  word  pious  is  Je^er- 
isiative. 

Here  note,  that  whatsoever  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 
ncerning  any  subject,  with  an  explicative  addition,  may  be 
10  affirmed  or  denied  of  that  subject  without  it,  as  we  may 
Idly  say,  every  man  is  a  son  of  Adam,  as  well  as  every  mortal 

*  As  iimple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  tingle  ideai  to  compoundf  to 
)|»oeicions  are  distioxuished  in  the  tame  manoer:  the  Eofliih  toogoe,  in 
g  respect  bavisg  lome  advantaae  ahowm  the    l«arD«a  kiDfWgti,  nUea  havs 

osual  word  to  diitiogaiib  nag/r  Uom  nrnptt. 
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man  :  but  it  is  not  9o,  where  the  nddition  it  determmaiive^  Al 
we  cannot  My»  ereryman  shall  be  happy,  though  every  pum 
man  ahall  be  ao. 

In  a  oomplez  proposition  the  predicate  or  snigect  is  aone- 
times  made  complex  by  the  pronouns  who,  which,  wboae,  la 
whom,  &c.  which  make  another  proposition;  as,  every  naa 
who  is  pious  shall  be  saved  :  Julius,  whose  simame  waa  Catar, 
overcame  Pompey  :  bodies,  which  are  transparent,  have  maay 
pores.  Here  the  whole  proposition  is  called  the  primary  or  chicfi 
and  the  additional  proposition  is  called  an  imident  prapmHmi. 
But  it  is  still  to  be  esteemed  in  this  case  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
complex  term ;  and  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  whole  oompki 
proposition  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  truth  or  falsehood  orthe 
inadent  prapoMtion^  but  by  the  connection  of  the  whole  subject 
with  the  predicate.  For  the  inddent  proposition  may  be  frH 
and  al>surd,  or  impossible,  and  yet  the  whole  complex  propori* 
tion  may  be  true  ;  as,  a  kfine  which  has  wings  might  fly  ofir 
the  Thames. 

Beside  this  complexion  which  belongs  to  the  suhfeci  or 
predicate,  logical  writers  used  to  say,  there  is  m  complexioa 
which  may  fall  upon  the  cippula  also;  but  this  I  have  accounted 
for  in  the  section  concerning  modal  propositions  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  not  of  muc^  importance  whether  it  were  placed  there  or 
here.  • 

Sect.  VI. — Of  compound  Propositions. 

^  A  COMPOUND  proposition  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
subjects  or  predicates,  or  both  ;  and  it  contains  in  it  two  or  mors 
propositions,  which  are  either  plainly  expressed,  or  concealed 
ana  implied. 

The  first  sort  of  compound  propositions  are  those  wherein 
the  composition  is  expressed  and  evident,  and  they  are  distin* 
guished  into  these  six  kinds,  namely,  copulative^  di^'tmciive, 
conditional,  causal,  relative,  and  discretive. 

I.  Copulative  propositions,  are  those  which  have  more  sob* 
jeds  or  preflicates  connected  by  aflBrmative  or  negative  coniono* 
tions;  as  **  riches  and  honour  are  temptations  to  pride:  Csssr 
conquered  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  :  neither  gold  nor  jewels 
will  purchase  immortality."  These  propositions  are  evidently 
Compounded,  for  each  of  them  may  be  resolved  into  two  propo* 
sitions,  namely,  riches  are  temptations  to  pride;  aud  honour  is 
a  temptation  to  pride ;  and  so  the  rest. 

The  truth  of  copulative  propositions  depends  upon  the 
truth  of  all  the  parts  of  them  ;  for  if  Caesar  had  conquered  tho 
Gauls,  and  not  the  Britons,  or  the  Britons,  and  not  the  Gauls, 
the  second  copulative  proposition  had  not  been  true. 
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'  Here  note,  Those  propontiont,  wUdi  oannet  be  resolTed 

0  two  or  more  simple  propositions,  are  not  properly  oopaU- 
e,  though  two  or  more  ideas  be  connected  and  coapled  by  such 
ijunctionSy  either  in  the  subject  or  predicate ;  as,  ^  two  and 
^ee  make  five  :  majesty  and  meekness  do  not  often  meet :  tha 
1,  moon,  and  stars  are  not  all  to  be  seen  at  once.**  Such  pro* 
litions  are  to  be  esteemed  merely  complex,  because  the  pre- 
late cannot  be  affirmed  of  each  smgle  subject,  but  only  or  all 
them  together  as  a  collective  subject. 

II.  Disjunctive  propasidonsy  are  when  the  parts  are  dis* 
Dcd  or  opposed  to  one  another  by  the  disjunctive  particles ;  as, 
a  either  day  or  night :  the  weather  is  either  shining  or  rainy : 
aatity  ia  either  length,  breadth,  or  depth. 

The  truth  of  disjunctives  depends  on  the  necessary  and  im* 
sdiate  opposition  of  the  parts ;  therefore  only  the  last  of  these 
amples  is  true ;  but  the  two  first  are  not  stnctly  true,  because 
iHg^t  is  a  medium  between  day  and  night ;  and  dry  cloudy 
lather  is  a  medium  between  shining  and  raining. 

IIL  Conditionnl  or  hypothetical  propositiont^  are  those 
wae  parts  are  united  by  the  conditional  particle  if;  as,  if  the 
a  be  fixed  the  earth  must  move ;  if  taere  be  no  fire,  there 
11  be  no  smoke. 

Note,  The  first  parts  of  these  propositions,  or  that  wherein 
5  condition  is  contamed,  is  called  the  antecedent,  the  other  ii 
lied  the  consequent. 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  depends  not  at  all  on  Iha 
ith  or  falsehood  of  their  two  parts,  but  on  the  truth  of  the  con^ 
ciion  of  them ;  for  each  part  of  them  may  be  false,  and  yet  the 
ide  proposition  true ;  as,  if  there  be  no  providence,  there 
ill  be  no  future  punishment 

IV.  Causal  propositions  are,  where  two  propositions  are 
ined  by  causal  particles ;  as,  ^*  bouses  were  not  built  that  they 
ight  be  destroyed :  Rehoboam  was  unhappy  because  he  fol* 
wed  evil  council.*' 

The  truth  of  a  causal  proposition  arises  not  from  the  truth 
the  parts,  but  from  the  causal  influence  that  the  one  part  of  it 
18  upon  the  other ;  for  both  parts  may  be  true,  yet  the  proposi* 
lo  false,  if  one  part  be  not  the  cause  of  the  other. 

Some  logicians  refer  reduplicative  propositions  to  this  place, 
men,  considered  as  men,  are  rational  creatures,  that  is,  be- 
tuae  they  are  men. 

V.  Relative  propositions  have  their  parts  joined  by  such 
urticles,  as  express  a  relation  or  comparison  of  one  thing  to 
lother  ;  as,  ^  when  you  are  silent,  I  will  speak :  as  much  as 
Ni  are  worth,  so  much  shall  you  be  esteemed :  as  is  the  father, 

1  is  the  sun :  where  there  is  no  talc-bearer,  contention  will 
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Tbefte  tre  Tcnr  maoh  a-kin  to  cooditiontl  propotiticiM^  mi 
the  truth  of  them  depends  upoo  the  justDeti  of  their  connedM 

Vi.  Iii$ereiive  prepositions  are  such  wherein  Tmriovs  s^ 
teemingly  opposite  Judgments  are  made,  whose  variety  or  d» 
tinction  is  noted  by  tite  particles,  but^  though^  yety  &o«  as,  fruK 
vel/ers  mm  change  their  climate^  but  not  their  temper  :  Job  Mt 
paiieniy  though  his  grief  was  great. 

The  truth  and  goodness  of  a  diserctive  propositioii,  ili|iirfi 
on  the  truth  of  botb  parts,  and  their  contrary  distinctiun  to  tta 
another  ;  for  tliough  both  parts  should  be  tme,  yet  if  tkerels 
so  seeming  opposition  between  them,  it  is  an  useless  •asMisi^ 
though  we  cannot  call  it  a  false  one  ;  as,  **  DcseaKea  wta  •  phi» 
losopher,  yet  he  was  a  Frenchman :  the  Romans  wtTe  valwA 
but  they  spoke  Latin  :^'  both  which  propositions  are  ridiculsHi 
for  want  of  a  seeming  opposition  between  the  parta. 

Since  we  have  declared  wherein  the  truth  and  fsMkooid 
'  these  compound  propositions  consist,  it  is  proper  alao  to  gin 
some  intimations  bow  any  of  these  propositioBay  wbea  they  art 
fitlse,  may  be  opposed  or  contradicted. 

All  compound  propositions  except  eopnlati¥es  and  discre* 
tives,  are  properly  clenied  or  contradicted  when  the  negatios 
'  affects  their  conjunctive  particles  ;  as,  if  the  disjunctive  proposi# 
tion  asserts,  it  is  either  day  or  night ;  the  opponent  saya^  it  ii 
not  either  day  or  night ;  or,  it  is  not  necessary  that  ii  should  bl 
either  day  or  night :  so  the  hypothetical  proposition  is  denied, 
by  saying,  1/  dots  not  follow  that  the  earth  musi  move  if  the  sum 
be  fixed. 

A  disjunctive  proposition  may  be  contradicted  also  by  deay- 
ing  all  the  parts  ;  as  it  is  neither  day  nor  night. 

And  a  causal  proposition  may  be  denied  or  opposed  iadi- 
redly  and  improperly,  when  either  part  of  the  proposition  is  de- 
nied ;  and  it  must  be  false  if  either  part  be  falae  ;  but  the  desiga 
of  the  proposition  being  to  shew  the  causal  connection  of  the  tws 
parts,  each  part  is  supposed  to  be  true,  and  it  is  not  propefff 
contradicted  as  a  causal  pro|)08ition,  unless  one  part  of  it  be  de* 
nied  to  be  the  canse  of  the  other. 

As  for  copulatives  and  discretiveSy  because  tlieir  truth  de* 
pend!>  more  on  the  truth  of  their  jiarts,  therefore  these  maj  be 
Opposed  or  denied,  as  many  ways  as  the  parts  of  wirich  they  vt 
tfomposed  may  be  denied  ;  so  this  copulative  firoposition,  richn 
and  honour  are  temptations  to  pridcy  may  be  denied  by  sayinflfi 
riches  are  not  temptations,  though  honour  may  be  :  or,  hoaoar 
is  not  a  temptation,  though  riches  may  be :  or,  neither  riches 
nor  honour  are  temptations,  &c. 

So  this  discretive  proposition,  Job  was  patient^  though  hit 
grirf  teas  greats  is  denied  by  saying,  Job  was  not  patient, 
though  his  grief  was  great :  or.  Job  was  patient,  but  his  grief 
was  not  great :  or^  Job  was  not  patient,  nor  was  hi^  grief  great. 
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Wc  procecfl  notr  to  the  second  sort  of  compound  ])ropo8i- 

»y  nanely,  such  whose  compon'tion  is  not  expressedy  but  iaiesH 
sr  concealed ;  yet  a  %mM  attention  will  find  two  proposttioni 
iadudetl  in  them.     Such  are  these  that  follow  : 

I.  Exdnsives ;  as,  the  pious  min  alone  is  hiqipy,  it  is  only 
8ir  Isaac  Newton  could  find  out  true  phiiosopliy.  2.  Excep- 
liTes ;  as,  none  of  tiie  nncieiits  but  Plato  well  defended  the  souFa 
iflDmortality.  The  Protestants  womhip  but  one  God.  S.  Com* 
pantiYes ;  as, pain  is  tbo ^entest  nffliction.  No  Turk  was  fiercer 
than  the  Spaniards  at  Mexico.  Here  note,  that  tiie  comparative 
degree  docs  not  always  imply  the  positive ;  as  if  they  say,  m 
fo0i  is  letter  than  a  knave,  this  docs  not  affirm  that  foily  is  good, 
mU  that  it  is  a  less  evil  than  knavery.  4.  Inceptives  and  deci* 
ih^h  which  relate  to  the  beginning  or  ending  of  any  thing ;  as 
the  Ijatin  tongue  is  not  yet  forgotten.  No  man  before  Orpfaeoa 
wrote  Greek  ^crse.  Peter  Caar  of  Muscovy  began  to  civilian 
Ilia  nation. 

To  these  may  be  added  coniinuatives  ;  as,  Rome  remains  t# 
Ihis  day,  which  includes  at  least  two  propoaitionsi  namely,  RonkB 
was,  and  Rome  is. 

Here  let  other  authors  spendiime  and  pains  in  giving  the 

Ceciae  definitions  in  all  these  sorts  of  propositions,  which  may 
I  as  well  understood  by  their  names  and  examples  :  here  1^ 
theoQ  tell  what  their  truth  depends  upon,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
<ypo8ed  or  contradicted  ;  but  a  moderate  share  of  common  sense^ 
with  m  review  of  what  is  said  of  the  former  compounds,  willsuf* 
lice  br  all  these  purposes,  without  the  formality  of  rules. 

Sect.  VII. — 0/  true  and  false  Propositions, 

PROPOSITIONS  are  next  to  be  considered  according  «e 
iMc  sense  or  signification,  and  thus  they  are  distributed  int» 
true  bnd  fnlic.  A  trae  proposition  represents  things  as  they  are 
mlbemsetves ;  but  if  things  are  re|)reseuted  otherwise  than  they 
■re  in  themselves,  the  proposition  is  false. 

Or  we  may  describe  them  more  particularly  thus  :  a  true 
frapatition  joins  those  ideas  and  terms  together  whose  objects 
are  joined  and  agree,  or  it  disjoins  those  ideas  and  terms  whose 
objeots  disagree,  or  are  disjoined  ;  as,  every  bird  has  wings : 
ft  orute  is  not  immortal. 

A  false  proposition  joins  those  ideas  or  terms  whose  objecti 
disagree,  or  it  disjoins  those  whose  objects  agree;  as,  birds  have 
no  wings^  brutes  are  immorloL 

Note,  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  proposition  should  be 
both  true  and  false  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  sense,  and  in 
the  same  respect ;  because  a  proposition  is  bat  the  representation 
ef  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  things ;  now  it  is  impoa- 
siUe  that  tlie  same  thing  should  be  and  not  be,  or  that  the  «aiai% 
thing  should  a^ree  and  not  agree,  at  the  same  \\me^  axA  v^  ^^Ma 
munereapect.    TbiB  is  a  first  principle  of  ViumaiiV^mi\^%^* 
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Yet  some  propositions  mav  seem  to  contradict  one 
though  they  may  be  both  true^  but  in  different  senses,  or 
or  times ;  as,  man  vras  immortal  in  Paradise,  and  man 
mortal  in  Paradise.  But  these  two  proposhions  aiust  be 
to  diiTercnt  times  ;  as,  man  before  his  fall  was  immortal,  bat  sK 
the  fall  he  became  mortal.  So  we  may  say  now,  man  is  marlJ^ 
or  man  it  immortal^  if  we  take  these  propositions  in  differat 
respects ;  at  man  is  an  immortal  creatnre  as  to  hia  soul,  but  oww 
-tal  as  to  bis  body.  A  great  variety  of  difBenhiea  and  srrmis| 
contradictions,  both  in  l^ly  scripture  and  other  writinga,  inaylB 
aoWed  and  explained  in  this  manner. 

The  most  important  question  on  this  subject  ia  this,  wbatk 
the  criterion,  or  distinguishing  mark  of  troth  ?  How  ahall  us 
know  when  a  proposition  is  really  true  or  false  ?  There  aren 
many  disguises  of  trnth  in  the  world,  so  many  false  appearases 
of  truth,  that  some  sects  haye  declared  there 'is  no  possibility  rf 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood ;  and  therefore  they  bati 
abandoned  all  pretences  to  knowledge  and  mdntain  atrenuoailf 
that  nothing  is  to  be  known. 

The  first  men  of  this  humour  made  themselves  faroons  is 
Gi'eece  by  the  name  of  Sceptics,  that  is,  seekers :  they  wen 
also  called  Academics,  borrowing  their  name  from  Academis, 
their  school,  or  place  of  study.  They  taught  that  all  things  sre 
uncertain,  though  they  allowed  that  some  are  more  probable  tbas 
others.  After  these  arose  the  sect  of  |Pyrrhonics,  so  named 
from  Pyrrho  their  master,  who  would  not  allow  one  propositioa 
to  be  more  probable  than  another  ;  but  professed  that  all  thiogi 
were  equally  uncertain.  Now  all  these  men  (as  an  ingenioos 
author  expresses  it)  were  rather  to  be  called  a  sect  of  liars  than 
philosophers,  and  that  censure  is  just  for  two  reasons  :  (1.)  Be- 
cause they  determined  concerning  every  proposition  that  it  was 
uncertain,  and  believed  that  as  a  certain  truth,  while  they  pro- 
fessed there  was  nothing  certain,  and  that  nothing  coula  be 
determined  ooncerniog  truth  or  falsehood  ;  and  thus  their  very 
doctrine  gave  itself  the  lie.  (2.)  Because  they  judged  and 
acted  as  other  men  did  in  the  common  aflairs  of  life  ;  they  would 
neither  run  into  fire  nor  water,  though  they  professed  ignorance 
and  uncertainty,  whether  the  one  would  burn,  or  tlie  other 
drown  them. 

There  have  been  some  in  all  ages  who  have  too  mach 
affected  this  humour,  who  dispute  against  every  thing,  under 
pretence  that  truth  has  no  certain  mark  to  distinguish  it.  Let  oi 
therefore  enquire  what  is  the  general  criterion  of  truth  ?  And  in 
order  to  this  it  is  proper  to  consider  what  is  the  reason  why  we 
assent  to  those  pro|>ositions  which  contain  the  most  certain  and 
indubitable  trutkis ;  such  as  these,  the  whole  i%  greater  than  s 
jfurt ;  two  and  three  make  five. 
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Tbe  only  reason  why  we  believe  these  propositions  to  be 
le,  is  because  the  ideas  of  tbe  subjects  and  predicates  appear 
th  so  much  clearness  and  strength  of  evidence  to  agree  to  each 
ler,  that  the  mind  cannot  help  discerning  the  agreement,  and 
Dnot  doubt  of  the  truth  of  them,  but  is  constrained  to  judge 
*in  true.  So  when  we  compare  tbe  ideas  of  a  circle  and  a 
angle,  or  tbe  ideas  of  an  oyster,  and  a  butterfly,  we  see  such 
evident  disagreement  between  them,  that  we  are  sure  that  a 
ttcrfly  is  not  an  oyster ;  Qor  is  a  triangle  a  circle.  There  ia 
thing  but  tbe  evidence  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  be- 
ecn  two  ideas,  that  makes  us  affirm  or  deay  the  one  or  the 
ler. 

Now  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  a  clear  and  distinct  per* 
ition,  or  full  evidence  of  the  agreement  and  disagreement  if 
r  ideas  to  one  another  or  to  things,  is  a  certain  criterion  of 
itb  :  for  since  our  minds  are  of  such  a  make,  that  where  the 
idonce  is  exceeding  plain  and  strong,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
leut ;  we  should  then  bo  necessarily  exposed  to  believe  false- 
od^  if  complete  evidence  should  be  found  in  any  propositiona 
\i  are  not  true.  But  surely  ihe  God  of  perfect  wisdom,  truth 
d  goodness,  would  never  oblige  his  creatures  to  be  thus  de* 
ived  ;  and  therefore  he  would  never  have  constituted  us  of  such 
Tame,  as  would  render  it  naturally  impossible  to  guard  against 
ror. 

Another  consequence  is  naturally  derived  from  the  former ; 
d  that  is,  that  the  only  reason  why  we  fall  into  mistake,  is  be- 
use  we  are  impatient  to  form  a  judgment  of  things  before  we 
,ve  a  clear  and  evident  perception  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
;reement ;  and  if  we  will  make  haste  to  jtidge  while  our  ideas 
e  obscured  or  confused,  or  before  we  see  whether  they  agree 
disagree,  we  shall  plunge  ourselves  into  perpetual  errors. 
•e  more  on  this  subject  in  an  Essay  of  the  Freedom  of 
W  in  God  and  man  ;  published  in  1732.     Section  1.  page  13. 

Note,  What  is  here  asserted  concerning  the  necessity  of  clear 
id  distinct  ideas,  refers  chiefly  to  propositions  which  we  form 
rselvet  by  our  own  powers ;  as  for  propositions  which  we  de- 
re  from  the  testimony  of  others,  they  will  be  accounted  for  ia 
hap.  IV. 

BCT.  VIII. — Of  certain  and  dubious  Propoeitions  of  Know^ 

ledge  and  Opinion. 

»  SINCE  we  have  found  that  evidence  is  the  great  criterion, 
id  the  sure  mark  of  truth  ;  this  leads  us  directly  to  consider 
ropositious  according  to  their  evidence ;  and  here  we  must  take 
Dtice  both  of  the  different  degrees  of  evidence^  and  the  diflfereal 
\nds  of  it. 
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Proi)Ositions  according  (o  (tieir  different  direct  oF  evidence 
are  distinguished  into  certain  and  dubious.* 

Where  the  evidence  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  Ikl 
ideas  is  so  strong  and  plain,  that  wc  cannot  forbid  nor  delay  oar 
assent ;  the  proposition  is  called  certain,  as  evtny  circle  iatk  i 
centre^  the  world  did  not  create  itself.  An  assent  Co  such  propoii- 
tbns  is  honoured  with  the  name  or  knowledge. 

But  when  there  is  any  obscurity  upon  the  agreemeol  far  dis- 
agreement of  the  ideas,  so  that  the  mmd  does  not  dearly  pc^ 
ceive  it,  and  is  not  compelled  to  assent  or  dissent,  then  the  pr^ 
position,  in  a  proper  and  philosophical  sense,  is  called  dooMbl 
or  uncertain  ;  as,  ^^  the  planets  are  inhabited  ;  the  aouls  of  bmtei 
are  mere  matter ;  the  world  will  not  itand  a  thousand  y<eara  km* 
ger ;  Dido  built  tiie  city  of  Carthage,^'  &c.  Such  oaeertaii 
propositions  are  called  opinions. 

When  we  consider  ourseWes  as  phitosophera,  or  aeardm 
after  truth,  it  would  be  well  if  we  alwaya  auapended  a  full  j«dg« 
moot  or  determination  about  any  thing,  and  made  farther  enqai- 
ries,  where  this  plain  and  perfect  evidence  ia  wanting;  but  ws 
are  so  prone  of  ourselves  to  judge  without  full  evklenoe,  and  in 
some  cases  the  necessity  of  action  in  the  afiairs  of  Kfe,  eottslrsias 
as  to  judge  and  determine  upon  a  tolerable  degree  oi  evidenee^ 
that  we  vulgarly  call  those  pro|>oMtionB  certain,  wliere  we  hsve 
but  very  little  room  or  reason  to  doubt  of  them,  though  the  cfi* 
deoce  he  not  complete  and  resistless. 

Certaint^j  according  <o  the  aohoob,  is  disttoguisbed  iaio 
objective  and  subjective.  Objective  certainty,  is  when  the  pro|io- 
sitioti  is  certainly  true  in  itself;  and  subjeolive,  when  we  srt 
certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  The  one  is  in  things,  the  other  is  ia 
our  minds. 

But  let  it  be  obacrvod  here,  that  every  proposition  in  itsdf 
b  certainly  true  or  certainlyya/se.  For  tliougfa  dooblfuhiess  sr 
oucertainty  seems  to  be  a  medium  betweeu  certain  truth  and 
certain  falsehood  in  our  minds,  yet  there  is  no  such  medium  ii 
things  themselves,  no,  not  even  in  future  events ;  for  now  at  this 
time  it  is  certain  in  itself,  that  Midsummer-day  aeven  years  beacs 
will  be  serene,  or  it  is  certain  it  wiU  be  cloudy,  tlioueh  we  'urt 
uncertain  and  utterly  ignorant  what  sort  of  day  it  will  be ;  tUi 
certainty  of  distant  futurities  is  known  to  God  only. 

Uncertain  or  dubious  propositions,  tiiat  ia,  opiniooa,  art 
'distinguished  into  probable,  or  improbable. 

*  It  may  be  ob|eoted,  thtt  ibii  cerUloty  and  uacerUinty  beiog  only  |i  At 
Bind,  tbe  division  beloogi  to  propofitioci  ratber  ■ccordiog  lo  Uie4egr«et  of  Q^ 
Mveat,  Uiaa  tbe  d^grcei  of  evid^uet.  But  it  may  well  be  aM«cr«d,  ikaiiM 
cvidvDce  bere  intsBdrd  ia  tbat  whicb  appear •  to  to  lh§  mM^  «d4  not  (be  stere  eri* 
deuce  in  the  nature  of  ibings,  besidei,  (aa  we  aball  shew  ioBiBrdiattlf)  tbe  iegtef 
e/  tttsent  ought  to  be  exactly  proportionable  to  tbe  degree  of  evidence;  aa^ 
therefore  ibe  differeace  ii  not  grta\,  wbexbAi  vi<k!p<^«^i\oat  be  onlMacttain  er  u* 
periMD,  aflcordiDg  to  ibe  oteaiain  ot  «tid«tioe«  «v  (k\  %%%%^\» 
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When  the  eiridence  of  any  proposition  is  greater  than  the 
idence  of  the  contrary,  then  it  is  a  probable  opinion  ;  where 
e  evidence  and  arguments  are  stronger  on  the  contrary  side  we 
II  it  improbable.  Hut  while  tlie  arguments  on  either  side  seem 
be  equally  strong,  and  (he  evidence  for  and  against  any  propo* 
;ion  appears  equal  to  the  mind,  then,  in  common  language  we 
11  it  a  aoubtful  matter.  We  also  call  it  a  dubious  or  doubtful 
opotitioD^  when  there  are  no  arguments  on  eittier  side,  as^exC 
hri«tmas-day  will  be  a  very  sharp  frost.  And  in  general,  all 
oae  propositions  are  doubtful,  wherein  we  cannot  perceive 
iflScient  marks  or  evidences  of  truth  or  falsehood.  lu  such  a 
ACy  the  mind  which  is  searcliing  ibr  truth  ought  to  remain  in  a 
ite  of  doubt  or  suspense,  until  superior  evidence  on  one  side 
*  the  other  incline  the  balance  of  the  judgment,  and  determine 
e  probability  or  certainty  to  the  one  aide. 

A  great  many  propositions  which  we  generally  believe  or 
dbelieve  in  human  aflSiirs,  or  in  the  sciences,  have  very  varioua 
grees  of  evidence,  which  yet  arise  not  to  complete  ceriainiy^ 
iber  of  truth  or  fakeliood.  Thus  it  cames  to  pass  that  there 
e  such  varioua  and  almost  infinite  degrees  of  probability  and 
id  improbability.  To  a  weak  probability  we  should  give  a  weak 
sent ;  and  a  stronger  assent  is  due  where  the  evidence  is 
eater,  and  the  matter  more  probable.  If  we  proportion  our 
sent  in  all  things  to  the  degrees  of  evidence,  we  do  the  utmost 
at  human  nature  is  capable  of  in  a  rational  way  to  secure  itself 
jm  error. 

scT.  IX. — Of  SensCf    Consciousness^    Intelligence,   Reason^ 

Faithp  and  Inspiration. 

AFTER  we  have  considered  the  evidence  of  pro|)ositions  in 
e  various  degrees  of  it,  we  come  to  survey  the  several  kinds  of 
idence,  or  the  different  ways  whereby  truth  is  let  into  the  inind^ 
rd  which  produce  accordingly  several  kinds  of  knowledge.—* 
^e  shall  distribute  them  into  these  six  ;  namely,  sense^  consd* 
snessy  intelligence^  reason^  faiih^  and  inspiration ;  and  then 
Btinguish  the  propositions  which  are  derived  from  them. 

I.  The  evidence  of  sense  is,  when  we  frame  a  pro;'ositioa 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  any  of  our  senses  ;  so  we  juiige  that 
ass  is  green  ;  that  a  trumpet  gives  a  pleasant  sound  ;  tliat  fire 
ims  Wfiod^  water  is  soft,  and  iron  is  hard  ;  for  we  liavt^  seen, 
«rd  or  felt  all  these.  It  is  upon  tliis  evidence  of  sense,  that  we 
low  and  believe  the  daily  occurrences  in  human  life ;  and  almost 
1  the  histories  of  mankind,  that  are  written  by  eye  or  ear-wit- 
ews,  are  built  upon  this  principle. 

Under  the  evidence  of  sense  we  do  not  only  include  that 
lewledge  which  is  derived  to  us  by  our  outward  senses  of  hear* 
g,  seeing^  feeling,  tasting  and  smelUng  *,  Wv  V\vax  %\«»  niVai^ 
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is  derif ed  from  <he  inward  sensations  and  appetites  Xii  bunfcr, 
tbirst,  ease,  pleasure,  pain,  weariness,  rest,  &c  and  all  tfams 
things  which  belong  to  the  body;  as,  hunger  i$  a  painful  offi^ 
iitc ;  light  is  pleasant ;  rest  is  sweet  to  the  weary  limbs. 

Propositions  which  are  bailt  on  this  evidence,  may  be  named 
sensible  propositions^  or  the  dictates  of  sense. 

II.  As  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  bodv  by  the  evideiM^ 
of  sense,  so  we  learn  what  belongs  to  the  soul  by  an  inward  am* 
sciousnesSf  which  may  be  called  a  sort  of  internal  feeling,  or 
spiritual  sensation  of  what  passes  in  the  mind  ;  as,  /  think  beibrs 
I  speak ;  /  desire  large  knowledge  ;  /  suspect  my  own  prac- 
tice ;  /  studied  hard  to-day ;  my  conscience  bears  witness  of 
my  sincerity  ;  my  soul  hates  vain  thoughts ;  fear  is  an  uneasy 
passion  ;  long  meditation  on  one  thing  is  tiresome. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a  muld- 
hide  of  propositions,  as  well  as  of  single  ideas,  by  those  two 
principles  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  sensation  and  reflection :  one 
of  them  is  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  what  affects  the  body,  and 
the  other  is  a  consciousness  of  what  passes  in  the  mind. 

Propositions  which  are  built  on  this  internal  consciousnesi, 
haTe  yet  no  particular  or  distinguishing  name  assigned  to  them* 

HI.  Intelligence  relates  chiefly  to  those  abstracted  propo- 
sitions which  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them,  and  admit  no 
doubt  about  them.  Our  perception  of  this  self-evidence  in  aoy 
proposition  is  called  intelligence^  It  is  our  knowledge  of  those 
first  principles  of  truth  which  are,  as  it  were,  wrought  into  tbe 
▼ery  nature  and  make  of  our  minds :  they  are  so  evident  in 
themselves  to  every  man  who  attends  to  them,  that  they  need  no 
proof.  It  is  the  prerogative  and  peculiar  excellence  of  these 
propositions,  that  they  can  scarce  ever  be  proved  or  denied : 
they  cannot  easily  be  proved  because  there  is  nothing  supposed 
to  be  more  clear  or  certain,  from  which  an  argument  may  bs 
drawn  to  prove  them.  They  cannot  well  be  denied,  because 
their  own  evidence  is  so  bright  and  convincing,  that  as  soon  ss 
the  terms  are  understood,  the  mind  necessarily  assents ;  sodi 
are  these,  whatsoever  acted  hath  a  being;  nothing  has  no  pro* 
perties;  a  part  is  less  than  the  whale;  nothing  can  be  tk§ 
cause  of  itself 

These  propositions  are  called  axioms^  or  maxims,  or  fint 
principles ;  these  are  the  very  foundations  of  all  improved 
knowledge  and  reasonings,  and  on  that  account  these  bavs 
been  thought  to  be  innate  propositions,  or  truths  bom  with  us. 

Some  suppose  that  a  great  part  of  the  knowledge  of  angels 
and  human  sonls  in  the  separate  state  is  obtained  in  this  manner, 
namely,  by  such  an  immediate  view  of  things  in  tlieir  own  natui^ 
which  is  called  intuition* 


•  Keauming  is  the  next  lort  of  evidende)  add  ibat  i^ 
le  truth  is  iDferred  or  drawn  firom  others  by  natund  iad 
?thods  of  argtiment ;  asy  if  there  be  tduch  light  al  mid- 
[  iufcr,  it  proceeds  from,  the  moon ;  hecaose  the  son  is 
le  earth*.  If  I  see  a  CQttage  in  a  forest,  I  oondude^ 
lan  has  been  there  and  biiilt  it.  Or  when  I  surf  0y  the 
and  earthy  thip  giires  evidenoe  to  my  reason^  thai  them 
i  who  made  them. 

le  propositions  which  I  believe  upon  this  kind  of  eTldende^- 
led  cotulusiom  or  rational  trutb# ;  i^od  the  knowledge 
gain  this  way  is  properly,  called  soieaoe.    . 

St  let  it  be  noted,  that  the  word  $cimce  b  uoaDf Ififiltell 
lole  body-  id  regular  or  methodical  obsemtMHUf  or  |M- 
Sy  which  learnt  men  haTo  formed  conoembig  any  wb« 
ipeculation,  deriving  one  truth  from  another  hf  strain 
ments.  If  this  knowledge  chiefly  direola  oar  praolioei 
lally  called  an  art.  And  tbia  is  the  most  jremaiUpte 
on  between  an  art  and  a  science,  namely^  .the  oners6ra 
to  pradice,  the  other  to  sp€cilaiiim%  Natmral  fhsha? 
or  physics,  and  ontology,,  are  9eiences  i  Ijh^  awl 
are  called  arts;  but  mathematics  inchide  both  dH^MMl 
;  for  they  have  much  of  speculation,  and  qoucb  <^.praa* 
bem. 

iserve  here,  That  when  the  evidence  of  a  propo^tkiS 
firom  sense,  consciousness,  inteIligeno%  .or  reason,  is  im 
ibitable,  it  produces  such  assent  as  we.  call  a  ndimfal 

9.  ,       ... 

When  we  derive  the  evidence  of  any  propoeitioa  froos 
roony  of  others,,  it  is,  cfiUed.tbe  ei'tifeiic^  yfmik;.MaA 
I  large  part  of  our  knowledge.  ,.Teajthousand  thuuB 
e  which  we  beliete  merdy  opo;^  the  aHthmty  or.q^e8l 
I  who.  have  spoken  or  written  of  tjbem.  It  is  by  tUa^ievi* 
iat  we  know  therei  is  such  a  country  af  ChinUf  .and.tbce^ 
h  a  man  as  Cicero  who  dwelt  in  iime.  It  is.  hy  this 
st  of  the  transactions,  in  human  life  j|re  quyiagedr:.  we 
ur  parents' and  our  kindred  by  this  ipennSf  we  kooif 
lons  and  laws  of  our  present  ^vernors,  aa  wel)  as  thiqfli( 
i  at  a  vast  dUtaoce  vom  lis  m  foreign  nations,  or  in  afi^ 

€9. 

(^rding  as  the  persons  that  inform  us  of  any  thing  are 
'.  few,  or  more  or  less  wise^  and  faithful,  and  credibi«,i«ae 
\  is  ipore  or.  less  firm  or  wavering,  and  the  propeaHiQg 
i  is  eithjer  certain  or  doubtful ;  but  in  matters  of  faiihi^  an 
ig  great  probability  is  called  a  moral  certainty^    . 

Ut  Sine*  this  book  wm  wdtUft  «s  b«v«  M  lo  nui4vt  ^pflliinMeM 
*ors  boreaiis  as  reducea'  Uiii  iBfcrtnce  osly  to  a  probibllitj* 

L.  VII.  D  D 
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Faith  is  generally  dUtiDguifthed  into  divine  and  kiaHom^  not 
^ith  regard  to  the  propositions  that  are  belieired,  but  with  rMrd 
to  the  testimony  upon  which  we  belieire  them.  When  God  re* 
Teals  any  thing  to  us,  this  gives  us  the  evidence  of  divine  foAk ; 
but  what  man  only  acquaints  us  with,  produces  a  human  faith 
ia  us  ;  the  one  being  buih  upon  the  word  of  man,  arises  but  to 
moral  certainty  ;  but  the  other  bein^  founded  on  the  word  of 
God,  arises  to  an  absolute  and  infallible  assurance^  so  far  as  we 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  word.  This  is  called  raperna/tm/ 
certainty. 

Propositions  which  we  believe  upon  the  evidence  of  human 
testimony,  are  called  narratives^  relations^  reports^  historical  sh* 
Hrvationsy  &c  but  such  as  are  built  on  divine  testimony,  are 
termed  matters  of  revelation  ;  and  if  they  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  religion,  they  are  called  articles  of  faith. 

There  are  some  propositions  or  parts  of  knowledge,  wbidi 
are  said  to  be  derived  from  observation  and  experience,  that  is, 
experience  in  ourselves,  and  the  observations  we  have  made  on 
other  persons  or  things  ;  but  these  are  made  up  of  some  of  the 
former  springs  of  knowledge  joined  together,  namely,  sense^ 
eonsciousnesSf  reason^  faith,  &c.  and  therefore  are  not  reddened 
a  distinct  kind  of  evidence. 

VI.  Inspiration  is  a  sort  of  evidence  distinct  from  all  the 
former,  and  that  is,  when  such  an  overpowering  impression  of 
any  proposition  is  made  upon  the  mind  by  God  himself,  that 
gives  a  convincing  and  indubitable  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  it :  so  were  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  inspired*. 

Sometimes  God  may  have  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  the 
outward  senses,  or  the  inward  woi^kings  of  the  imagination,  of 
dreams,  apparitions,  visions  and  voices,  or  reasoning,  or  per^ 
liaps  human  narration,  to  convey  divine  truths  to  the  mind  of 
the  pirophet;  but  none  of  these  would  be  sufficient  to  deserve 
the  naoie  of  inspiration,  without  a  superior  or  divine  light  and 
power  attending  them. 

This  sort  of  evidence  is  also  very  distinct  from  what  we 
usuailty  call  divine  faith;  for  every  common  christian  exercises 
dMne  faith  when  he  believes  any  proposition  whidi  God  has 
revealed  in  the  bible  upon  this  account,  because  God  has  said 
ity  though  it  was  by  a  train  of  reasonings  that  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  word  of  God ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  ii^ 
apiration,  the  prophet  not  only  exercises  divine  faith,  in  believ- 
ing what  God  reveals,  but  he  is  under  a  su|>erior  heavenly  im« 
pression,  light,  and  evidence,  whereby,  he  \h  assured  tliat  Ghkl 
reveals  it.  This  is  the  most  eminent  kind  of  supernatural 
certainty. 

*  Noll  here,  I  ipttk  ebiefly  cf  the  bigheit  kind  of  inepirstioa. 
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Thoagli  penoAa  might  be  auured  of  their  own  in^iintioa, 
by  wnK  peouliu  ind  inexpreisible  coniciouinen  of  tbu  dirioe 
iotpirattofl  anil  evidence  in  Iheir  own  apiritSf  yetitii  hard  to 
naKfi  out  this  inspiration  to  others,  and  to  coaviaoe  tfaem  of  il^ 
except  by  some  antecedeot  or  consequent  prophetnea  or  miradei, 
or  aome  public  appcaraiicea  more  than  human. 

The  propoBilioot  which  are  attuned  by  tbia  awt  of  etidence 
are  called  inspired  Irul/u.  Tbia  is  divine  revelation  at  (irrt 
band,  and  Hie  dictates  of  God  in  an  immediate  manner,  of  which 
iheologicul  wAtera  discourse  at  large  :  but  aince  it  belodes  only 
to  a  few  favourites  of  heaven  to  be  inspired,  and  not  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  more  of  it  in  a  treatiae  of 
Logic,  which  u  designed  for  the  general  improvement  of  human 
reason. 

Tlie  various  kinds  of  evidence  upon  which  wo  believa  any 
propoulion,  afford  us  these  three  remarks : 

I.  The  aame  proposition  may  be  known  to  ua  by  diSeMlit 
kinds  of  evidence :  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part  is  known 
by  our  tentes,  and  it  is  known  by  the  telf'-evidatce  ^  the  thing 
to  our  mind.  That  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  it 
known  to  us  by  reason,  and  is  known  also  by  divine  tettinun^ 
or  faith. 

II.  Among  those  various  kinds  of  evidence,  aome  arai 
generally  stronger  than  others  in  their  own  nature,  and  give  « 
better  grouud  for  certainly.  Inward  cojisciouttiess  and  intelli- 
gencf,  as  well  as  divine  faith  and  inspiration,  usually  carry  much 
more  farce  with  iliem  llian  sense  or  huntan  faith,  which  are  often 
fallible ;  thougli  there  are  instaocei  wlierein  human  faith,  sense, 
and  rcasoniug,  lay  a  foundation  also  for  complete  assurance,  and 
leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

Reason  in  its  own  nature  would  always  lead  ua  into  tho 
truth  in  matters  within  its  compaaa,  if  it  were  used  aright,  or  it  . 
would  rc()uire  uh  to  suspend  our  judgment  where  there  iawant 
of  evidence.  But  it  is  our  aloth,  precipitancy,  sense,  passion, 
and  many  oilier  things,  that  lead  our  reason  astray  in  ttua  dege- 
nM-ate  and  imperfect  state  :  hence  it  comes  to  pasa  that  we  are 
g(mlly  of  so  many  errors  in  reauiniag,  especially  about  divins 
lliings,  because  our  reason  either  is  busy  to  enquire,  and  re- 
solved to  determine  about  matters  that  are  above  our  presesC 
reach ;  or  because  we  mingle  many  prejudices  and  secret  in- 
fluences of  tense,  fancy,  passion,  inclination,  &c.  with  our  ex- 
ercises of  reason,  and  judge  and  dutcrmine  according  to  tbsit 
irregular  instances. 

Divine  faith  would  never  admit  of  anv  controveraiea  or 
doobtiogs,  if  we  were  but  assured  that  God  had  spoken,  aud 
thnt  we  rifhtljr  understood  bta  meaning. 
Ada 
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III.  The  greatest  evidence  and  certainty  of  any  pmcMi- 
tion  does  not  depend  upon  tlie  Tariety  of  the  ways  or  kinds  of 
evidence,  whereby  it  is  known,  but  rather  upon  the  strength  and 
degree  of  evidence,  and  the  clearness  of  that  light  io  or  by  which 
it  appears  to  the  mind.  For  a  proposition  that  is  known  only 
one  way  may  be  much  more  certain,  and  haye  stronger  evidence 
than  another  that  is  supposed  to  be  known  many  ways.  There- 
fore these  propositions,  nothing  has  no  properties ;  nothing  can 
make  itself;  vrtiich  are  known  only  by  intelligence^  are  moch 
surer  and  truer  than  this  proposition,  the  raitmff%hQs  real  ani 
inherent  colours  in  it ;  or  than  this,  the  sun  rolls  round  the 
earth ;  though  we  seem  to  know  both  these  last  by  our  senses, 
and  by  the  common  testimony  of  our  neighbours.  So  any  pro- 
position that  is  clearly  evident  to  our  own  consciousness  or  di' 
vine  faithp  is  much  more  certain  to  us  than  a  thousand  others 
that  have  only  the  evidence  of  feeble  and  obscure  sensations,  of 
mere  probable  reasonings  and  doubtful  arguments,  or  the  witness 
of  fallible  men,  or  even  though  all  these  should  join  together. 


CHAP.  III. — The.  Springs   of  false  Judgment,  or  the  Doc^ 

trine  of  Prejudices.  ^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

IN  the  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  have  surveyed 
the  several  sorts  of  evidence  on  which  we  build  our  assent  to  pro- 
])08itions.  These  are  indeed  the  general  grounds  upon  which  we 
form  our  judgments  concerning  things.  What  remains  in  this 
Second  part  of  Logic^  is  to  point  out  the  several  springs  and 
causes  of  our  mistakes  in  judging,  and  to  lav  down  some  rules 
by  which  we  should  conduct  ourselves  in  passing  a  judgment  on 
every  thing  that  is  proposed  to  us. 

I  confess  many  things  which  will  be  mentioned  in  these  fol- 
lowing  chapters,  might  be  as  well  referred  to  the  Third  Part  of 
Logic,  where  we  shall  treat  of  reasoning  and  argument ;  for 
most  of  our  false  judgments  seem  to  include  a  secret  bad  rea- 
soning in  them  :  and  while  we  shew  the  springs  qf  a^ror,  and 
the  rules  of  true  judgment,  we  do  at  the  same  time  discover 
which  arguments  are  fallacious,  which  reasonings  are  weak,  and 
which  arc  ju&t  and  strong.  Ifct  since  this  is  usually  called  a 
judging  ill  or  judging  well,  I  think  we  may  without  any  impro- 
priety treat  of  it  here  ;  and  this  will  lay  a  surer  foundation  for  all 
sorts  of  ratiocination  and  arguments. 

Rash  judgments  are  called  prejudices,  nnd  so  are  the  springs 
of  them.  This  word  in  common  life  signifies  an  ill  opinion 
wbich  we  have  conceived  of  some  other  person,  or  some  injury 
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me  In  him.  But  when  we  use  tlio  word  in  rtiBtlers  of  actence, 
8igiii6es  a  judirinent  Ihal  is  rormed  conccniiii^  any  person  or 
liug  before  suHicient  examination  ;  and  gciicrally  wc  supjiOBe  it 
I  mean  a  J'alsi  Judgment  or  miitake :  at  ieRKt  it  is  an  opinioa 
ken  uj)  without  solid  reason  for  it,  or  aa  anent  ^ven  to  a 
"Oposition  before  we  liave  just  evidence  of  tbe  trutli  of  it, 
lougb  tbe  Ibing  itself  may  happen  to  be  true. 

Sometimes  tlicsc  rash  judgments  are  called  prfposseuions  ; 
hereby  is  meant,  that  some  parlicnlar  opinion  has  possessed  tbe 
iod,  and  engaged  the  assent,  without  sufficient  search  or  evi-: 
»icc  of  the  truth  of  it. 

There  is  a  vast  variety  of  these  prejudices  and  prcpoiscs> 
ins,  which  attend  mankind  in  every  age  and  condition  sf  life; 
ey  lay  (he  foundations  of  many  an  error,  and  many  an  unhappy 
actiee,  both  in  tbe  afTairs  of  religion,  and  in  our  civil  conccni- 
ents,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  learning.  It  it  necessary  for  a  ntaa 
bo  pursues  truth  to  enquire  into  tbe  springs  of  error,  that  as 
r  as  possible  lie  may  rid  himself  of  old  prejudices,  and  watch 
•urly  against  new  ones. 

The  number  of  them  is  ao  great,  and  they  are  so  inter- 
>ven  with  eacli  other,  as  well  as  with  the  iiowers  of  buman 
lure,  that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  them  apart ; 
t  for  method's  sake  we  shall  reduce  them  to  these  four  geni>- 
I  heads,  namely,  prejudices  arising  fruin  things,  ur  fnim 
irdSf  from  ourselves,  or  from  other  persons  ;  and  after  the  di's- 
iption  of  each  prejudice,  we  shall  propose  one  or  more  ways  of 
ring  it. 

Sect.  I. — Prejudices  arising  from  Things. 

THE  first  sort  of  prejudices  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
ings  t/temselves  about  whic/t  we  Judge.  But  hero  let  it  be  ob- 
rvcd,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  oj'  things  that  will  ne- 
Bsarily  lend  us  into  error,  if  we  do  but  use  our  reason  ariglit, 
id  withhold  our  judgment  till  there  ap|>ear  sufKcient  evidence 
truth.  But  mnce  we  are  so  unhappily  prone  to  take  advantage 
every  doubtfid  appearance  and  circumstance  of  things  to  form 
wrong  judgment,  and  plunge  ourselves  into  mistake,  therefore 
is  proper  to  consider  what  there  is  m  tbe  tilings  themselves  that 
ay  occasion  our  errors. 

I.  The  obscurity  ot'  some  truths,  and  the  difficulti/ of  search- 
g  them  out,  is  one  occasion  of  rash  aod  mistaken  judgment. 

Some  truths  are  dil!icult  because  they  lie  remote  from  the 
'St  principles  of  knowledge,  and  waut  a  long  chain  of  argu- 
ent  to  come  at  them ;  such  are  many  of  the  deep  things  of 
'eebra  and  geometry,  and  some  of  tbe  theorems  and  problems 
most  parts  of  the  mathematics.  Many  things  also  io  nalnral 
Mlosophy.  are  dark  and  iutricate  upoo  this  BiccQU.ivt)  b«»aiA 
D  d  3 
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we  ctnnot  come  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  Ibem  wkheit 
the  labour  of  many  and  difficulty  as  well  at  chargeable  expe« 
riments. 

There  are  other  tnitha  which  have  great  darkness  upon  them 
Ibeoause  we  have  no  proper  means  or  meduim  to  come  at  the 
luiowledge  of  them.  Though  in  our  age  we  have  found  out 
many  of  the  deep  things  of  nature  by  the  assistance  of  glasiei 
apd  other  instruments ;  yet  we  are  not  hitherto  arrived  ait  any 
jwfB^ent  methods  to  discover  the  shapes  of  these  little  partidet 
of  matter  which  distinguish  the  several  sapours^  odours,  and 
colours  of  bodies ;  nor  to  find  what  sort  of  atoms  compose  liquids 
or  solids,  and  distinguish  wood,  minerals,  metals,  glass,  stone, 
&c.  There  is  a  darkness  also  lies  upon  the  actions  of  the  iolelt 
lectual  or  angelical  world ;  their  manners  of  subsisteoce  aad 
agency,  the  power  of  spirits  to  move  bodies,  and  the  union  of 
bur  souls  with  this  animal  body  of  ours,  are  much  unknown  to 
us  on  this  account. 

Now  in  many  of  those  cases,  a  great  part  of  mankind  ii 
pot  content  to  be  entirely  ignorant ;  but  they  rather  choose  to 
form  rash  and  hasty  judgmeqts,  to  guess  at  things  without  jut 
evidenpe,  to  believe  sondcthing  concerning  them  before  tliey  osa 
know  them  ;  and  thereby  they  fall  into  error. 

This  sort  of  prejudice,  as  w^H  as  most  others,  is  cured  by 
patience  and  diligencio  in  epquiry  ^nd  reasoniQg,  and  a  suspensm 
of  judgment,  till  we  fiave  attainejd  some  proper  mediums  of  know- 
iecffice,  and  till  we  see  sufficient  evideqcc  of  the  truth. 

II.  The  appearance  of  things  in  a  dis^uise^  is  another  sprin* 
of  prejudice,  or  rash  ju(!gment.  The  outside'  of  tbiqgs,  which 
first  strikes  us,  is  oftentimes  different  from  their  inward  nature; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  judge  suddenly  according  to  outward  sp- 
pearances.  If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright  and  glaring 
colours,  the  vulgar  eye  admires  it  as  an  excellent  piece  ;  wbereu 
the  same  person  judges  very  contemptuously  of  some  admirable 
design,  sketched  o.ut  only  with  a  black  pencil  on  a  coarse  paper, 
though  by  the  hand  of  RaphaeL  So  the  scholar  spies  the  name 
of  a  new  book  in  a  public  novs-paper  ;  he  is  charmed  with  the 
title,  he  purchanes,  he  reads  wilh  huge  expectations,  and  fintls 
it  all  trash  and  impertinence ;  thi$  is  a  prejudice  derived  from  the 
appearance ;  we  are  too  ready  to  judge  that  volume  valuable 
which  bath  so  good  a  frontispiece.  The  large  heap  of  en^miums 
and  swelling  words  of  assurance  that  are  bestowed  on  quack-mer 
dicines  in  public  advertisements,  tempt  many  a  reader  to  judge 
Hiem  infallible,  and  to  use  the  pills  or  the  plaister,  with  vast  hope, 
and  frequent  disappointment. 

We  are  tempted  to  form  our  judgment  of  persons  as  well  as 
things  by  these  outward  appearances.  Where  there  is  wealth, 
f^fpage,  aad  splendoitr,  we  are  ready  to  call  that  man  happy 
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liot  we  see  not  tbe  vexiBg  duquietades  of  fait  toul ;  end  when  we 
spy  a  person  in  ragged  garments,  we  form  a  despicable  opinion 
of  him  too  suddenly  ;  we  can  hsjrdiy  tbink  him  either  happj^  or 
wue,  our  judgment  is  so  strangely  biassed  by  outward  and  sensi* 
ble  thin^.  It  was  through  the  power  of  this  prejudice  that  the 
Jews  rejected  our  blessed  Saviour ;  they  eoula  not  sufivr  them- 
selTCS  to  believe  that  the  man  who  appeared  as  the  San  of  a  ear" 
Miller  was  also  the  Son  of  God.  And  because  St.  Paul  was  of 
little  stature,  a  mean  presencct  and  his  voice  contemptible,  soma 
of  the  Corinthians  were  tempted  to  doubt  whether  he  was  inspi-* 
red  or  no. 

This  prejudice  is  cured  bv  a  longer  acquaintance  with  the 
WDorldj  and  a  jusi  obseroaiion  that  things  are  sometimes  better 
and  sometimes  worse  than  they  appear  to  be.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  restrain  our  excessive  forwardness  to  form  our  opinion  of 
persons  or  things  before  we  have  opportunity  to  search  into  them 
more  perfectly.  Remember  that  the  grey  beard  does  not  make 
a  philosopher ;  all  is  not  g^ld  that  glisters ;  and  a  rough  diamond 
may  be  worth  an  immense  sum. 

III.  A  mixture  of  different  qualities  in  the  same  things  is 
another  temptation  to  judge  amiss.  We  are  ready  to  be  carried 
away  by  that  quality  which  strikes  the  first  or  the  strongest  im- 
pressions upon  us,  and  we  judge  of  the  whole  object  according 
to  that  quality,  regardless  of  all  the  rest ;  or  sometimes  we  colour 
over  all  the  other  qualities  with  that  one  tincture,  whether  it  be 
bad  or  good. 

When  we  have  just  reason  to  admire  a  man  for  bis  virtues^ 
we  are  sometimes  inclined  not  only  to  neglect  his  weaknesses,  but 
even  to  put  a  good  colour  upon  them,  and  to  think  them  amiable. 
When  we  read  a  book  that  has  many  excellent  truths  in  it,  and 
divine  sentiments,  we  are  tempted  to  approve  not  onlv  that  whole 
book,  but  even  all  the  writings  of  that  author.  When  a  poel, 
or  an  orator j  or  a  painter,  has  ]>erformcd  admirably  in  several 
illustrious  pieces,  we  sometimes  also  admire  his  very  errors,  we 
mistake  his  blunders  for  beauties,  and  are  so  ignorantly  fond  as 
to  copy  after  them. 

It  is  this  prejudice  that  has  rendered  sp  many  great  scholars 
porCect  bigotsy  and  inclined  thena  tp  defend  Homer  pr  Horace, 
li^y  or  Cicero,  ip  their  mistal^es,  and  vindicate  all  the  follies  of 
their  favourite  author.  It  is  this  that  tempta  some  great  writers 
IQ  support  the  sayings  of  almost  ^|  the  ancients  of  the  fa- 
tbers  of  the  church,  aqd  nffmire  them  even  ii|  ti|eir  teiy 
reveries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  author  has  professed  heretical  sen- 
liiments  in  religion,  we  throw  our  scorn  upon  every  thing  he  writes, 
|fe  despise  even  his  critical  or  ipathematical  le#rnii|g»  and  will 
bardly  allow  him  common  sense.    If  a  poem  has  some  Uemish  in 
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it,  there  is  a  set  of  false  critics  who  decry  it  UDlversaUy,  and  vilf 

allow  no  beauties  there. 

I  .        ... 

This  sort  of  prejudice  is  relieved  by  learning  to  distingaish 
things  well,  and  not  to  judge  in  the  lump.  There  is  scarce  an; 
thing  in  the  world  of  nature  or  art,  in  the  world  of  morality  or 
religion,  that  is  perfectly  uniform.  There  is  a  mixture  of  wis- 
dom and  folly,  vice  and  virtue,  good  and  evil,  both  in  men  aod 
things.  We  should  remember  that  some  persons  have  great  wit 
and  little  judgment ;  others  are  judicious,  but  not  wittv.  Some 
are  good  humoured  without  compliment ;  others  have  all  the  for- 
malities of  complaisance  but  no  g6od  humour.  We  ought  to 
know  that  one  man  may  be  vicious  and  tearnedy  while  another 
bas  virtue  without  learning.  That  many  a  man  thinks  admirably 
well,  who  has  a  poor  utterance ;  while  others  have  a  charming 
manner  of  8]>eech,  but  their  thoughts  are  trifling  and  impertinent. 
Some  are  good  neighbours  and  courteous,  and  charitable  towards 
ihen,  who  have  7io  piety  towards  God;  others  are  truly  religious 
but  of  morose  natural  tempers.  Some  excellent  sayings  are  found 
in  very  silly  books^  and  some  silly  thoughts  appear  in  books  of 
value.  We  should  neither  praise  nor  dispraise  by  wholesale,  but 
separate  the  good  from  the  evil,  and  judge  of  them  apart ;  the 
accuracy  of  a  good  judgment  consists  much  in  making  such  dis-* 
tinctions. 

Yet  let  it  be  noted  too,  that  in  common  discourse  we  usually 
denominate  persons  and  things  according  to  the  major  part  of 
their  character.  He  is  to  be  called  a  wise  man  who  has  but  few 
follies  y  he  is  a  good  philosopher  who  knows  much  of  nature,  and 
for  the  most  part  reasons  well  in  matters  of  human  science ;  and 
that  book  should  be  esteemed  well  written,  which  has  more  of 
good  sense  in  it  than  it  has  of  impertinence. 

IV.  Though  a  thing  be  uniform  in  its  own  nature,  yet  the 
different  lights  in  which  it  may  be  placed^  and  the  different  views 
in  which  it  appears  to  us,  will  be  ready  to  excite  in  us  mistaken 
judgments  concerning  it.  Let  an  erect  cone  be  placed  on  a  horizon- 
tal plane,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye,  and  it  appears  a  plain 
triangle  ;  but  we  shall  judge  that  very  cone  to  be  nothing  but  a 
flat  circle,  if  its  base  be  obvcrted  towards  us.  Set  a  common 
round  plate  a  little  obliaue/j/  before  our  eyes  afar  oflT,  and  we 
shall  think  it  an  oval  ngure ;  but  if  the  very  edge  of  it  be 
turned  towards  us,  we  shall  take  it  for  a  straight  line.  So 
"When  we  view  the  several  folds  of  a  changeable  silk,  we  pro- 
nounce this  part  red  and  that  yellow,  because  of  its  different 
position  to  the  light,  though  the  silk  laid  smooth  in  one  light 
appears  all  of  one  colour. 

When  we  survey  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  think  of  the 
sorrows  of  millions,  both  on  cartli  and  in  hell  the  divine  govern- 
ment  has  a  terrible  aspect,  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  think  hardly 
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syen  of  God  himself :  but  if  we  view  the*  profusion  of  his  bounty 
sind  grace  amongst  his  creatures  on  earth,  or  the  happy  spirits  in 
leaven,  we  shall  have  so  exalted  an  idea  of  his  goodness  as  to  for- 
o^et  his  vengeance*  Some  men  dwell  entirely  upon  the  promises 
of  his  gospel,  and  think  him  all  mercy  :  others,  under  a  melan- 
choly frame,  dwell  upon  his  terrors  and  his  threatenings,  and  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  his  severity  and  vengeance^  as 
though  there  were  no  mercy  in  him. 

The  true  method  of  delivering  ourselves  from  this  preju- 
dice^  is  to  view  a  thing  on  all  sides,  to  compare  all  the  various 
appearances  of  the  same  thing  with  one  another,  and  let  each  of 
them  have  its  full  weight  in  the  balance  of  our  judgment,  before 
we  fully  determine  our  opinion.  It  was  by  this  means  that  the 
modern  astronomers  came  to  find  out  that  the  plunet  Saturn 
ikSiih  9L  Jlat  broad  circle  round  its  globe,  which  is  called  its  riV/g, 
by  observing  the  different  appearances  as  'a  narrow  or  a 
Broader  oval,  or,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be,  a  straight  litie^ 
in  the  difiercnt  parts  of  its  twenty-nine  years  revolution  through 
the  ecliptic.  And  if  we  take  the  same  just  and  religious  survey 
of  the  great  and  blessed  God  in  all  the  discoveries  of  his  ven* 
geance  and  his  mercy,  we  shall  at  last  conclude  him  to  be  both 
just  and  good. 

V.  The  casual  association  of  many  of  our  ideas  becomes 
the  spring  of  another  prejudice  or  rash  judgment,  to  which  we 
are  sometimes  exposed.  If  in  our  younger  years  we  have 
taken  medicines  that  have  haevk  nauseous :  when  any  medicine 
whatsoever  is  afterwards  proposed  to  us  under  sickness,  we 
immediately  judge  it  nauseous  ;  our  fancy  has  so  closely  joined 
these  ideas  together,  that  we  know  not  how  to  separate  them  : 
then  the  stomach  feels  the  disgust,  and  perhaps  refuses  the  only 
drug  that  can  preserve  life.  So  a  child  who  has  been  let  blood 
joins  the  ideas  of  pain  and  the  surgeon  together,  and  he  hates 
the  sight  of  the  surgeon,  because  he  thinks  of  his  p^in  ;  or  if  he 
has  drank  a  bitter  potion^  he  conceives  a  bitter  idea  of  the  cup 
which  held  it,  and  will  drink  nothing  out  of  that  cup. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  bulk  of  the  common  people 
arc  so  superstitiously  fond  of  the  Pslaras  translated  by  Uopkins 
lind  Sternholdf  and  think  them  sacred  and  divine,  because  they 
have  been  now  for  more  than  an  hundred  years  bound  up  in  the 
tome  covers  with  our  bibles. 

The  best  relief  against  this  prejudice  of  association  is  td 
consider  whether  there  be  any  natural  and  necessary  connection 
between  those  ideas,  which  fancy,  custom  or  chance  hath  thus 
joined  together  ;  and  if  nature  has  not  joined  them,  let  our  judg- 
ment correct  the  folly  of  our  imagination,  and  separate  these 
ideas  again. 
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Sect.  II. — Prejudices  arising  from  Words. 

OUR  ideas  and  xDords  are  so  linked  together,  that  while  m 
judge  of  things  according  to  words^  we  are  led  into  several  mil- 
takes.  These  may  be  distributed  under  two  general  hefdi, 
namely  such  as  arise  from  single  words  or  phrases,  or  such  u 
arise  from  words  joined  in  speech,  and  composing  a'discourse. 

I.  The  most  imminent  and  remarkable  errors  of  the  fint 
kind,  are  these  three.  (1.)  When  our  words  are  insignificmii 
and  have  no  ideas :  as  when  the  mystical  divines  tsJk  of  tbe 
prayer  of  silence,  the  supernatural  and  passive  night  of  the  soul, 
the  vacuity  of  powers,  the  suspension  of  all  thoughts  :  or  (2.) 
When  our  words  are  equivocal,  and  signify  two  or  more  ideM, 
as  the  words  law,  light,  flesh,  spirit,  righteousness,  and  msoy 
other  terms  in  scripture  :  or  (3.)  When  two  or  three  words  are 
synonymousy  and  signify  one  idea,  as  regeneration  and  new  cr^ 
iion  in  the  New  Testament ;  both  which  mean  only  a  change  of 
the  heart  from  sin  to  holiness  ;  or,  as  the  Elector  of  Colf^  and 
the  Bishop  of  Coiogn  are  two  titles  of  the  same  man. 

These  kinds  of  phrases  are  the  occasion  of  various  mistakes; 
but  none  so  onhapy  as  those  in  theology  :  for  both  words  without 
ideas,  as  well  as  synonymous  and  equivocal  words,  have  beeo 
used  and  abused  by  the  humours,  passions,  interests,  or  by  the 
T^al  ignorance  and  weakness  of  men,  to  beget  terrible  contests 
among  christians.  But  to  relieve  us  under  aU  those  dangers,  sod 
to  remove  these  sorts  of  prejudice  which  arise  from  single  wordi 
or  phrases,  I  must  remit  the  reader  to  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  where 
I  have  treated  about  words,  and  to  those  directions  which  I  have 
given  concerning  tlie  definition  of  names.  Part  I.  Chap.  IV. 
§ect.  8. 

II.  There  is  another  sort  of  false  judgments  or  mistakes 
which  we  are  exposed  to  by  words,  and  that  is,  when  they  are 
joined  in  speech,  and  compose  a  discourse  ;  and  here  we  are  in 
danger  two  ways. 

The  one  is,  when  a  man  writes  good  sense,  or  speaks  mnch 
to  the  purpose,  but  has  not  a  happy  and  engaging  manner  of  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  he  uses  coarse  and  vulgar  words,  or  old, 
obsolete,  and  unfashionable  language,  or  terms  and  phrases  that 
are  foreign,  Latinized,  scholastic,  very  uqcommop,  and  hard  to 
be  understood  :  and  this  is  still  worsej  if  his  sentences  are  long 
and  intricate,  or  the  sound  of  them  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear. 
All  these  indeed  are  defects  in  siyle^  and  lead  some  nice  and  un- 
thinking hearers  or  readers  into  an  ill  opinion  of  ail  that  such  ^ 
person  speaks  or  writes.  Many  an  excellent  discourse  of  onr 
ibrefathers,  has  had  abundance  of  contempt  cast  upon  it  by  our 
modern  pretenders  to  sense,  for  want  of  their  distingiiishing  be- 
tween the  language  and  the  idea^. 

On  ih%  other  hand,  wU«a  ainan  of  eloquence  >a.^^<s^iA^T  ^t\VM^ 
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Bpon  any  Mibjeot  we  are  too  ready  to  run  into  liis  scntimcntSs 
being  sweetly  and  insensibly  drawn  by  the  smoothness  of  his 
harangue,  and  the  pathetic  power  of  his  language.  Rhetoric  will 
-varnish  every  trror^  so  that  it  shall  appear  in  the  dress  of  truth, 
and  put  snob  ornaments  upon  vice  as  to  make  it  look  like  virtue  : 
it  is  an  art  of  wondrous  and  extensive  influence ;  it  often  eon- 
jceals,  obscures,  or  overwhelms  (he  truth,  and  places  sometimes 
a  gross  falsehood  in  a  most  alluring  liglit.  The  decency  of  ac- 
tion, the  iQusic  of  the  voice,  the  harmony  of  the  periods,  the 
beauty  of  the  style,  and  all  the  engaging  airs  of  the  speaker^ 
liaTe  of^en  charmed  the  hearers  into  error,  and  persuaded  them 
to  approve  whatsoever  is  proposed  in  so  agreeable  a  manner.  A 
large  assembly  stands  exposed  at  once  to  the  power  of  these  pre- 
judices, and  imbibes  them  all.  So  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
jnade  the  Romans  and  the  Athenians  believe  almost  whatsoever 
(bey  pleased. 

The  best  defence  against  both  of  these  dangers,  is  to  learn 
Ihe  skill  (as  much  as  possible)  of  separating  our  thoughts  and 
ideas  from  words  and  phrases ;  to  judge  of  the  things  in  their 
own  natures,  and  in  their  natural  and  just  relation  to  another^ 
Itbstracted  from  the  use  of  language  ;  and  to  maintain  a  steady 
and  obstinate  resolution  to  hearken  to  nothing  but  truth,  in  what- 
soever style  or  dress  it  appears. 

Then  we  shall  hear  a  sermon  of  pious  and  just  sentiments 
with  esteem  and  reverence,  though  the  preacher  has  but  an  un- 
polished style,  and  many  defects  in  the  manner  of  his  delivery. 
Then  we  shall  neglect  and  disregard  all  the  flattering  insinuations 
whereby  the  orator  would  make  way  for  his  own  sentiments  to 
take  possession  of  our  souls,  if  lie  has  not  solid  and  instructive 
sense  equal  to  his  language.  Oratory  is  a  happy  talent  when  it 
is  rightly  employed  to  excite  the  passions  to  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  piety  ;  but  to  speak  properly,  this  art  has  nothing  to  do  io 
\\ie  search  after  truth. 

Sect.  III. — Prejudices  arising  from  ourselves. 

NEITHER  words  nor  things  would  so  often  lead  us  astray 
from  truth,  if  we  had  not  within  ourselves  such  springs  of  error 
US  these  that  follow  : 

I.  Many  errors  are  derived  from  our  weakness  of  reason^ 
and  incapacity  to  judge  of  things  in  our  infaMt  state.  These 
arc  called  the  prejudices  of  infancy.  We  frame  early  mistakes 
about  the  common  objects  wiiich  surround  us,  and  the  common 
aflPairs  of  life :  we  fancy  the  nurse  is  our  best  friend,  becaose 
diildren  receive  from  their  nurses  their  food  and  other  conveni- 
ences of  life.  We  judge  that  books  are  very  unpleasant  things^ 
because  perhaps,  we  have  been  driven  to  t|iem  bv  the  scourge. 
We  judge  also  that  the  sky  touches  the  d\a\s^tV)\\\v^^^i^^^i^'^> 
0Monot  inform  eursdveB  bettqr  in  c^UdUoxs^.    ^^  \ii^«h^  ^^ 
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fttars  are  not  risen  till  tlie  sun  is  set,  because  we  nteVer  see  Ham 
by  day.  But  some  of  these  errors  may  seem  to  be  derived  fifoB 
the  next  spring. 

The  way  to  cure  the  prejudices  of  infancy  is  to  distinguish, 
as  far  as  wo  can,  which  are  those  opinions  which  we  framed  io 
perfect  childhood ;    to  remember  that  at  the  time  our  reason  wu 
'incapable  of  forming  a  right  judgment,  and  to  bring  these  pro- 
positions again  to  be  examined  at  the  bar  of  mature  reason. 

II.  Our  senses  give  us  many  a  false  information  of  thiags, 
and  tempt  us  to  judge  amiss.  This  is  called  the  prejudice  df 
sense  ;  as  when  we  suppose  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  flat  bodies, 
and  to  be  but  a  few  inches  broad,  because  they  appear  so  to  the 
eye.  Sense  inclines  us  to  judge  that  air  has  no  weight,  becanse 
we  do  not  feel  it  press  heavy  upon  us  ;  and  we  judge  also  by  oar 
senses,  that  cold  and  heat^  stceet  and  lotir,  red  and  blue,  ^r.  ire 
such  real  properties  in  the  objects  themselves,  and  exactly  like 
those  sensations  which  they  excite  in  us. 

Note,  Those  mistakes  of  this  which  all  mankind  drop  and 

lose  in  their  advancing  age,  are  called  mere  prejudices  of  tpi* 

fancy ;  but  those  which  abide  with  the  vulgar  part  of  the  world, 

and  generally  with  all  men,  till  learning  and  philosophy  cure 

them,  more  properly  attain  the  name  of  prejudices  of  sense. 

These  prejudices  are  to  be  removed  several  ways.     (I.)  By 
the  assistance  of  one  sense  we  cure  the  mistakes  of  another ;  u 
when  a  stick  thrust  into  the  water  seems  crooked]  we  are  pre- 
vented from  judging  it  to  be  really  so  in  itself,  for  when  we  take 
it  out  of  the  water,  both  our  sight  and  our  feeling  agree  and  de- 
termine it  to  be  straight.     (2.)  The  exercise  of  our  reason,  and 
an  application  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies,  cures 
many  other  prejudices  of  sense,  both  with  relation  to  the  hea- 
venly and  earthly  bodies.     (3.).  We  should  remember  that  our 
iBcnses  have  often  deceived  us  in  various  instances,  that  they  give 
but  a  confused  and  imperfect  representation  of  things  in  many 
cases,  that  they  often  represent  falsely  those  very  objects  to  which 
they  seem  to  be  suited,  such  as  shape,  motionj  size  and  situation^ 
of  gross  bodies,  if  they  are  but  placed  at  a  distance  from  us^ 
and  as  for  the  minute  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed, 
our  senKes  cannot  distinguish  them.     (4.)  We  should  remember 
also,  that  one  prime  and  original  design  of  our  senses,  is  to  in-^ 
form  U8  what  various  relations  the  bodies  that  are  round  about 
us  bear  to  our  animal  body,  and  to  give  us  notice  what  is  pleasant 
and  useful,  or  what  is  painful  and  injurious  to  us  ;  but  they  are 
not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  lead  us  into  a  philosophical  w* 
quaintance  with  the  inward  nature  of  things.    It  must  be  con* 
fessied,  it  is  by  the  assistance  ef  the  eye  and  the  ear  es|)ecially 
(whirh  are  called  the  senses  of  discipline)  that  our  minds  are 
farkmhed  with  various  y^xSa  o£  kikovi\^\yi>  Vi'^  x^a^^vD^^  V^%jt- 
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igf  aDfl  ob«erving  things  tlivine  and  human  ;  yet  reason  ought 
Iways  to  accx>ropany  (he  exercise  of  our  senses,  whenever  we 
rould  form  a  just  judgment  of  things  proposed  to  our  enquiry. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  observe  also,  that  as  the  weakness  of 
^eason  in  our  infancy,  and  the  dictates  of  our  senses,  sometimes 
n  advancinsf  years,  lead  the  wiser  part  of  mankind  astray  from 
ruth  ;  so  the  meaner  parts  of  our  species,  persons  whose  genius 
I  Tery  low,  whose  judgment  is  always  weak,  who  are  ever  iQ« 
lulging  the  dictates  of  sense  and  humour,  are  but  children  of  a 
arger  size,  they  stand  exposed  to  everlasting  mistakes  in  life, 
ind  live  and  die  in  the  midst  of  prejudices. 

III.  Imagination  is  another  fruitful  spring  oi  false  judg* 
nent.  Our  imagination  is  nothing  else  but  the  various  appear- 
inces  of  our  sensible  ideas  in  the  brain,  where  the  soul  frequently 
nrorks  in  uniting,  disjoining,  multiplying,  magnifying,  diminisli^ 
ng  and  altering  the  several  shapes,  colours,  sounds,  motions, 
words  and  thing<<,  that  have  been  communicated  to  us  by  the 
Hitward  organs  of  sense.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  itjanc^ 
eads  us  into  many  mistakes,  for  it  is  but  sense  at  second  hand* 
(Vhatever  is  strongly  impressed  upon  the  imagination,  some  per- 
sons believe  to  be  true.  Some  will  choose  a  particular  number  ia 
I  lottery,  or  lay  a  large  wager  on  a  single  chance  of  a  dye,  and 
loubt  not  of  success,  because  their  fancy  feels  so  powerful  an 
impression,  and  assures  them  it  will  be  prosperous.  A  thousand 
pretended  prophecies  and  inspirations,  and  all  the  freaks  of  en- 
thusiasm, have  been  derived  from  this  spring.  Dreams  are  no- 
thing else  but  the  deceptions  of  fancy  :  a  delirium,  is  but  a  short 
wilclness'of  the  imagination  ;  and  a  settled  irregularity  of  fancy 
is  distraction  and  madness. 

One  way  to  gain  a  victory  over  this  unruly  faculty,  is  to  set 
I  watch  upon  it  perpetually,  and  to  bridle  it  in  all  its  extrava- 
gancies  ;  never  to  believe  any  thing  merely  because  fancy  dic- 
tates it,  any  more  than  1  would  believe  a  midnight-dream,  nor  to 
trust  fancy  any  farther  than  it  is  attended  with  severe  reason.  It 
isa  very  useful  and  entertaining  power  of  human  nature,  in  mat- 
ters of  illustration^  persuasion^  oratorj/y  poesy^  ntV,  conversa* 
lion  J  &c.  but  in  the  calm  enquiry  after  truth,  and  the  final  judg- 
ment of  things,  fancy  should  retire,  and  stand  aside,  unless  it 
be  called  in  to  explain  or  illustrate  a  difficult  point  by  a  similitude. 

Another  method  of  deliverance  from  these  prejudices  of 
fancy,  is  to  compare  tlic  ideas  that  arise  in  our  imaginations  with 
the  real  nature  of  things^  as  often  as  we  have  occasion  to  judge 
concerning  them  ;  and  let  calm  and  sedate  reason  govern  and  de- 
tek'mineour  o]>inions  :  though  fancy  should  shew  never  so  great 
a  reluctance.     Fancy  is  tlie  inferior  faculty,  and  it  ought  to  obey. 

IV.  The  various  passions  or  aj^ections  of  (he  mindy%x,t^i^^ 
merous  and  cadless  springs  of  prejudice.     £V^^^  ^vugsiv^^  ^x^t^ 
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object  tbey  oonverte  with,  and  put  their  own  oelotira  upon  h^uA 
thuB  lead  the  judgment  astray  from  truth.  It  i«  taoe  that  makci 
the  mother  think  her  own  child  the  fairest,  and  will  sometimes 
persuade  us  that  a  blemish  is  beauty.  Hope  and  desire  make  si 
hour  of  delay  seem  as  long  as  two  or  three  boars ;  hope  ioclioes 
as  to  think  there  is  nothing  too  cUflbmlt  to  be  attempted  ;  despair 
tells  us  that  a  brave  attempt  is  mere  rashness,  and  that  every  diffi- 
culty is  insurmountable.  Fear  makes  us  imagine  tbait  a  bush 
shaken  with  the  wind,  has  some  savage  beast  in  it,  and  naulupiies 
the  dangers  that  attend  our  palii ;  but  still  there  is  a  more  unhap- 
py effect  of  fear  when  it  keeps  millions  of  souls  in  slavery  to  the 
errors  of  an  established  religion  :  what  oould  persuade  tlie  wits 
men  and  philosophers  of  a  Popish  country  to  believe  the  gross 
absurdities  of  the  Romish  church,  but  the  fear  of  torture  or  death, 
the  galleys  or  the  inquisition  ?  Sorrow  and  melandwly  tempi 
us  to  think  our  circumstances  much  more  dismal  than  they  are^ 
that  we  may  have  some  excuse  for  mourning :  and  enoy  repre- 
sents the  condition  of  our  neighbour  better  than  it  is,  that  tliere 
may  be  some  pretence  for  her  own  vexation  and  uneasiness.  An- 
ger^ and  wrathy  and  revenge^  and  all  those  hateful  passions,  ex- 
cite in  us  far  worse  ideas  of  men  than  they  deserve,  and  persuade 
us  to  believe  all  that  is  ill  of  them.  A  detail  of  the  evil  mflucoce 
of  the  affections  of  the  mind  upon  our  judgment,  would  makes 
large  volume. 

The  cure  of  these  prejudices  is  attained  by  a  constant  jea- 
lously of  ourselves,  and  watchfulness  over  our  passions^  that  they 
may  never  interpose  when  we  are  called  to  pass  a  judgment!^ 
any  thing  :  and  when  our  affections  are  warmly  engaged,  let  as 
abstain  from  judging.  It  would  be  also  of  great  use  to  us  to  form 
our  deliberate  judgments  of  persons  and  things  in  the  calmest  sod 
serenest  hours  of  life,  when  the  passions  of  nature  are  all  sileot^ 
and  the  mind  enjoys  its  roost  perfect  com]>osure  :  and  these  judg- 
ments so  formed  should  be  treasured  up  in  the  mind,  that  we 
ufiight  have  recourse  to  them  in  the  hours  of  need.  See  maoy 
more  sentiments  and  directions  relating  to^this  subject,  in  my 
Doctrine  qf  the  Passions. 

V.  Tike  fondness  we  have /or  Self,  and  the  relalioD  which 
other  persons  and  things  have  to  ourselves,  furnish  us  with  ano- 
ther long  list  of  prejudices.  This  indeed  mio^ht  be  reduced  to 
the  passion  of  self-love,  but  it  is  so  copious  an  head  that  I  choose 
to  name  it  a$t  a  distinct  spring  of  false  judgments.  We  are  gene- 
rally ready  to  fancy  every  thing  of  our  own  has  something  pecu- 
liarly valuable  in  it,  when  indeed  there  is  no  other  reason,  but 
because  it  is  our  own.  Were  we  born  among  the  gardens  of  Italy, 
the  rocks  of  Switzerland,  or  the  ice  and  snows  of  Russia  and 
Sweden,  still  we  should  imagine  peculiar  excellencies  in  our  na- 
tive lantl*    We  conceive  a  good  idea  of  the  town  and  village 
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rhere  we  first  beeathed,  and  think  the  better  of  a  man  for  beiog 
lorn  near  us.  We  entertain  (he  best  opinion  of  the  person  of  our 
wn  party  J  and  easily  believe  evil  reports  of  persons  of  a  different 
lect  or  fiuHion.  Our  own  sex,  our  Kindred,  our  houses,  and  our 
rery  names,  seem  to  have  something  good  and  desirable  in  them. 
We  are  ready  to  mingle  all  these  with  ourself  cs,  and  cannot  bear 
^  have  others  think  meanly  of  them. 

So  good  an  opinion  have  we  of  our  own  sentiments  and  prac- 
ices,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  what  a  reprover  says  of 
Nir  conduct :  and  we  are  as  ready  to  assent  to  all  the  language 
)f  flattery.  We  set  up  our  own  opinions  in  religion  and  philoso- 
iby  as  the  tests  of  orthodoiy  and  truth  ;  and  we  are  prone  to 
iodge  every  practice  of  other  men  either  a  duty  or  a  crime j  which 
ire  think  would  be  a  crime  or  a  duty  in  us,  though  their  circum- 
itances  are  vastly  different  from  our  own.  This  humour  prevails 
loroetimes  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  would  make  our  own  taste 
lod  inclination  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  every  dish  of 
neat  that  is  set  upon  the  table,  every  book  in  a  library,  every 
employment,  study  and  business  of  life,  as  well  as  every  re- 
veatioo. 

It  is  from  this  evil  principle  of  setting  up  ttltjor  a  modd 
what  other  men  ought  to  be^  that  the  antichristian  spirit  of  impo* 
lition  and  persecution  had  its  original :  though  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  it  than  there  was  for  the  practice  of  that  tyrant,  who 
tiaving  a  bed  fit  for  his  own  size,  was  reported  to  stretch  men  of 
low  stature  upon  the  rack,  till  they  were  drawn  out  to  the  length 
)f  his  bed  ;  and  some  add  also,  that  he  cut  off  the  legs  of  any 
irhom  he  found  too  long  for  it. 

It  is  also  from  a  principle  near  a-kin  to  this,  that  we  per- 
rert  and  strain  the  writings  of  many  venerable  authors,  and  espe- 
dally  the  sacred  books  of  scripture,  to  rouke  them  speak  our  owfi 
tense.  Through  the  influence  which  our  own  schemes  or  h]fpb« 
tbeses  have  upon  the  mind,  we  sometimes  become  so  sharp-sighl- 
sd  as  to  find  these  schemes  in  those  places  of  scripture  where  the 
holy  writers  never  thought  of  them,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  intended 
them.  At  other  times,  this  prejudice  brings  such  a  dimness  upon 
the  sight,  that  we  cannot  read  any  thing  that  opposes  our  own 
scheme,  though  it  be  written  as  with  sun-beams,  and  in  the  plain* 
est  language  ;  and  perhaps  we  are  in  danger  in  such  a  case  of 
winking  a  little  against  the  light. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed  and  teachable, 
io  learn  our  religion  from  the  word  of  God  ;  but  we  have  gene- 
rally formed  all  the  lesser  as  well  as  the  greater  points  of  our 
religion  beforehand,  and  then  we  read  the  prophets  and  apostlee 
only  to  pervert  ihem  to  confirm  our  own  opinions.  Were  it  not 
fur  this  influence  of  sei/9  and  a  bigotry  to  our  own  tenets,  we 
Boold  hardly  imagine  that  so  many  strange,  absurd,  inconsistenti 
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kicked,  miscliievoaa,  and  bloody  principle^  should  pntend  H 
support  and  defend  themsehes  by  tbe  gospel  of  Christ. 

Every  learned  critic  has  bis  own  hypothesis  ;  and  if  the 
common  text  be  not  favourable  to  bis  opinion,  a  various  lectidi 
shall  be  made  authentic.  The  text  roust  be  sup|K>sed  to  be  defec- 
tive or  redundant,  and  tbe  sense  of  it  shall  be  literal,  or  meta- 
phorical, according  as  it  best  supports  his  own  scheme.  Whole 
chapters  or  books  shall  be  added  or  left  out  of  the  sacred  canooi 
44r  be  turned  into  parables,  by  this  influence.  Luther  knew  not 
well  how  to  reconcile  the  epistle  of  St.  James  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  aloney  and  so  he  could  not  allow  it  to  be 
divine.  The  Papists  bring  all  tbe  apocrypha  into  theur  bible,  and 
siamp  divinity  upon  it :  for  they  can  fancy  purgatory  is  there, 
and  they  find  jirayers  for  the  dead.  But  they  leave  out  the  secoiMl 
commandment  because  it  forbids  the  worship  of  images.  Others 
suppose  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  tbe  fall  of  man,  to 
be  oriental  ornaments,  or  a  mere  allegory^  because  the  literal 
sense  of  those  three  chapters  of  Genesis  do  not  agree  with  their 
theories.  Even  an  honest  plain-hearted  and  unlearned  Christian 
is  ready  to  find  something  in  every  chapter  of  the  bible  to  couo« 
tcnaiicc  his  own  private  sentiments  ;  but  he  loves  those  dispten 
best  which  speaks  his  own  opinions  ]>laincst  :  tliis  is  a  prejudice 
that  sicks  very  close  toonr  natures  ;  the  scholar  is  infested  with  it 
daily,  and  the  mechanic  is  not  free. 

<Stf^*  has  yet  a  farther  and  a  more  pernicious  influence  upon 
our  understandings,  and  is  an  unhappy  guide  in  the  search  after 
truth.  When  our  own  inclination^  or  our  easCy  our  honour^  or 
our  projity  tempts  us  to  the  practice  of  any  thing  of  suspected 
Idwl'uhiess,  how  do  we  strain  our  thoughts  to  find  arguments  for 
it,  and  persuade  ourselves  it  is  lawful  ?  We  colour  over  iniquity 
and  sini'ul  compliance  with  the  names  of  virtue  and  innocence,  or 
at  least  of  constraint  and  necessity.  All  the  dilterent  and  oppo- 
site seatiments  and  practices  of  mankind  are  too  much  influenced 
by  this  mean  bribery,  and  give  too  just  occasion  for  satyrical  wri- 
ters to  say,  that  sell- interest  governs  alt  mankind. 

When  the  judge  had  awarded  due  damages  to  a  person  into 
whosi;  field  a  ueigliheur^s  oxen  had  broke,  it  is  reported  that  be 
leversi'd  his  o.vn  sentence,  when  he  heard  that  the  oxen  which  had 
done  this  mischief  were  Itis  own.  Whether  this  be  an  history  or  a 
parable,  it  is  still  a  just  representation  of  the  wretched  influence 
of  ic7/'to  corrupt  the  judgment. 

One  way  to  amend  this  prejudice,  is  to  thrust  self  so  far  out 
of  the  (juestiun  that  it  may  have  no  manner  of  influence  whenso* 
exer  we  are  called  to  judge  and  consider  the  naked  nature,  truth, 
and  justice  of  things.  In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and 
man,  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  an  etFcctual  means  of  guarding 
against  this  prejudice,  aud  thjit  iB^io  puimymighbour  in  \k% 
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place  of  my  self 9  and  myself  \a  the  place  of  my  neighbour^  rather 
than  be  bribed  by  U^9  corrupt  principle  of  self-love  to  do  injury 
to  our  neighbours.  Tlience  arises  that  golden  rule  of  dealing 
with  others  as  we  would  have  others  deal  vrith  us. 

In  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrongf 
good  and  evil,  wc  ought  to  consider  that  every  roan  has  a  self^M 
well  as  we  ;  and  that  the  tastes,  passions,  inclinations  and  inter*- 
ests  of  different  men  are  very  different,  and  often  contrary,  and 
that  they  dictate  contrary  things  :  unless  therefore  all  manner  of 
different  and  contrary  propositions  could  be  true  at  once,  self  can 
never  be  a  just  test  or  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood,  g^ood  and 
evil. 

VI.  The  tempers^  humours ^  and  peculiar  turns  of  the  tntndf 
whether  they  be  natural  or  acquired,  have  a  great  influence  upoa 
our  judgment,  and  become  the  occasion  of  many  mistakes.  Let 
US  survey  a  few  of  them. 

(1.)  Some  persons  arc  of  an  easy  and  credulous  temper^  while 
others  are  perpetually  discovering  a  spirit  of  contradiction.  The 
credulous  man  is  rearly  to  receive  every  thing  for  truth,  that  haa 
but  a  shadow  of  evidence  ;  every  new  book  that  he  reads,  and 
every  ingenious  man  with  whom  he  converses,  has  power  enough 
to  draw  him  into  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  He 
has  so  much  complaisance  in  him,  or  weakness  of  soul,  that  he  is 
ready  to  resign  his  own  opinion  to  the  first  objection  which  he 
hears,  and  to  receive  any  sentiments  of  another  that  are  asserted 
with  a  positive  air  and  much  assurance.  Thus  he  is  under  a  kind 
of  necessity,  through  the  indulgence  of  this  credulous  humour^ 
either  to  be  often  changing  his  opinions,  or  to  believe  inconsisC* 
encies. 

The  wa7i  of  contradiction  is  of  a  contrary  humour,  for  he 
stands  ready  to  oppose  every  thing  that  is  said  ;  he  gives  a  slight 
attention  to  the  reasons  of  other  men,  from  an  inward  scornful 
presumption  that  they  have  no  strength  in  them.  When  he  reads 
or  hears  a  discourse  different  from  his  own  sentiments,  he  does 
not  give  himself  leave  to  consider  whether  that  discourse  may  be 
true  ;  but  employs  all  his  |>owers  immediately  to  confute  it.  Your 
great  disputers,  and  your  men  of  controversy,  are  in  contiiual 
danger  of  this  sort  of  prejudice  :  they  contend  often  for  victory, 
and  will  maintain  whatsoever  they  have  asserted,  while  truth  is 
lost  in  the  noise  and  tumult  of  reciprocal  contradictions  ;  and  it 
frepuently  happens,  that  a  debate  about  opinions  is  turned  into  a 
mutual  reproach  of  persons. 

TUe  prejudice  of  credulity  may  in  some  measure  be  cured* 
by  learning  to  set  a  bigh  value  on  truth,  and  by  taking  more  paio^ 
to  attain  it  ;  remembering  that  truth  oftentimes  lies  dark  and 
deep,  an<l  requires  us  to  dig  for  it  as  hid  treasure ;  and  that  false- 
Jiood  often  puts  on  a  fair  disguise,  and  therefore  we  should  not 
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yield  our  judgitacnt  to  every  plausible  appearance.  It  is  DO  p«t 
of  civility  or  good  breeding  to  part  with  truth,  but  to  maintam  it 
With  decency  and  candour. 

A  spirit  of  contradiction  \%  so  pedantic .  and  hatefol,  that  a 
man  should  take  inuoli  pains  with  hinoself  to  watch  againat  e? cry 
instance  of  it :  he  should  learn  so  much  good  humour,  at  least,  ai 
never  to  oppose  any  thing  without  just  and  solid  reason  for  it :  he 
should  abate  some  degrees  of  pride  and  morosencss,  which  are 
never -failing  ingredients  in  this  sort  of  temper,  and  should  seek  ' 
after  so  much  honesty  and  conscience,  as  never  to  contend  for  con- 
quest or  triumph  ;  but  to  review  his  own  reasons,  and  to  read  the 
arguments  of  his  op|)Oiients  (if  possible)  with  an  equal  indiffer- 
eiicy,  and  be  glad  to  spy  truth,  and  to  submit  to  it,  though  it  ap- 
pear on  the  opposite  side. 

(2.)  There  is  aoother  pair  of  prejudices  derived  from  two 
tempers  of  mind,  near  a-kin  to  those  I  have  just  mentioned  ;  and 
these  are  the  dogmatical  and  the  sceptical  humour^  that  is,  always 
positive,  or  always  doubting. 

By  what  means  soever  the  dogmatist  came  by  bis  opnuom, 
whether  by  senses  or  by  his  fancy,  his  education  or  his  own  read- 
ing, yet  he  believes  them  all  with  the  same  assurance  that  he  doss 
a  mathematical  truth  ;  he  has  scarce  any  mere  probabilities  that 
belong  to  him  ;  every  thing  with  him  is  certain  and  infaUiUt ; 
every  punctilio  in  religion  is  an  article  of  his  faith,  and  he  aa* 
awers  all  manners  of  objections  by  a  sovereign  contempt. 

Persons  of  tliis  temper  are  seldom  to  be  convinced  of  sny 
mistake  :  a  full  assurance  of  their  own  notions  makes  all  the  dif- 
ficulties on  their  own  side  vanish  so  entirely,  that  they  think  every 
point  of  their  belief  is  written  as  with  sun-beams,  and  wonder 
any  one  should  find  a  difficulty  in  it  They  are  amazed  tint 
learned  men  should  make  a  controversy  of  what  is  to  them  ss 
perspicuous  and  indubitable.  The  lowest  rank  of  people,  both  ia 
learned  and  in  vulgar  life,  is  very  subject  to  this  obstinacy. 

Scepticism  is  a  contrary  prejudice.    The  dogmatist  is  sore 
of  every  thing,  and  the  sceptic  believes  nothing.    Perhaps  he 
has  found  himself  often  mistaken  in  matters  of  which  he  thousrht 
himself  well  assured   in   his  younger  days,  and  therefore  he  is 
afraid  to  give  assent  to  any  thing  again,    lie  sees  so  much  shew 
of  reason  for  every  opinion,  and  so  many  objections  also  arisin); 
against  every  doctrine,  that  he  is  ready  to  throw  otT  the  belief  of 
ever  thing  :  he  rcuuuiicefc^  at  once  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  con- 
tents himself  to  say,  there  is  nothing  certain.  It  is  well,  if  through 
the  influence  of  such  u  temper  he  does  not  cast  away  his  religion 
as  well  as  bis  philosophy,  and  abandon  himself  to  a  profane  course 
of  life,  regardless  of  hell  or  heaven. 

Both  these  prciudices  last  mentioned,   though  they  are  so 
•pposite  to  each  other,  yet  they  arise  from  the  same  spring,  and 
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fliat  i8|  impatiende  of  study  f  and  wfont  qfdiHgeni  attention  in  the 
search  of  truth.  The  dogmatist  is  ia  haste  to  befieve  something  ; 
he  cannot  keep  himself  Ions;  enough  in  suspence,  till  some  bri^t 
and  convincing  evidence  appear  on  one  side,  but  throws  himself 
casually  into  the  sentiments  of  one  party  or  another,  and  then  be 
will  hear  no  argument  to  the  contrary.  The  sceptic  will  not  take 
pains  to  search  things  to  the  bottom,  bat  when  he  sees  difficulties 
en  both  sides,  resolves  to  believe  neither  of  them.  ^*  Humility 
of  soul,  patience  in  study,  diligence  in  enquiry,^'  with  an  honest 
zeal  for  truth,  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the  cure  of  both 
these  follies.  • 

(3.)  Another  sort  of  temper  that  is  very  injurious  to  a  right 
judgment  of  things,  is  an  inconstant^  fickle^  changeable  spirit, 
and  a  very  uneven  temper  of  mind.  When  such  persons  are  in 
one  humour,  they  pass  a  judgment  of  things  agreeable  to  it  : 
when  their  humour  changes  ;  they  reverse  their  first  judg^ent^ 
and  embrace  a  new  opinion.  They  have  no  steadiness  of  soul  ; 
they  want  firmness  of  mind  sufficient  to  establish  themselves  ia 
any  troth,  and  are  ready  to  change  it  for  the  next  alluring  false- 
hood that  is  agreeable  to  their  change  of  humour.  This  fickle- 
nese  is  sometimes  so  mingled  with  their  very  constitution  by  na- 
ture, or  by  distemper  of  body,  that  a  cloudy  day  and  a  lowering 
sky  shall  strongly  incline  them  to  form  an  opmion  both  of  them- 
selves,  and  of  persons  and  things  round  about  them,  quite  difi*er- 
ent  from  what  they  believe  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  btevens 
are  serene. 

This  sort  of  people  ought  to  judge  of  things  and  persona 
in  their  most  sedate,  peaceful,  and  composed  hours  of  life,  and 
reserve  these  judgments  for  their  conduct  at  more  anhq>py 
seasons. 

(4.)  Some  persons  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  both  of 
talking  and  thinking ;  whatsoever  they  judge  of  it  is  always  with 
a  tincture  of  this  vanity.  They  are  always  in  extremes,  and  pro- 
nounce concerning  every  thing  in  the  superlative.  If  they  think 
a  man  to  be  learned,  he  is  the  chief  scholar  of  the  age ;  if  ano- 
ther iias  low  parts,  he  is  the  greatest  blockhead  in  nature ;  if  they 
approve  any  book  on  divine  subjects,  it  is  the  best  book  in  the 
world  next  to  the  bible  :  if  they  speak  of  a  sterol  of  rain  or  haily 
it  is  the  most  terrible  storm  that  fell  since  the  creation  :  and  a 
cold  winter  day  is  the  coldest  that  ever  was  known. 

But  the  men  of  this  swelling  language  ought  to  remember^ 
that  nature  has  ten  thousand  moderate  things  in  it,  and  does  not 
always  deal  in  extremes  as  they  do. 

(5.)  I  think  it  may  be  called  another  sort  of  prgudice  derio^ 
edfrom  humour^  when  some  men  beUeve  a  doctrine  merely  be- 
cause it  is  anci*jnt,  and  has  been  long  believed  y  others  are  so 
bud  of  novelty,  that  nothing  prevails  upon  their  aaseot  so  mooh 
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.  new  tbougfats  and  new  notions.  Again,  there  are  aome  ifbo 
aet  a  high  esteem  upon  every  thing  that  la  foreign  %nAfar*feich' 
ed ;  therefore  China  pictures  are  admired,  bow  awkward  soever : 
others  value  things  the  more  for  being  of  our  own  native  growthy 
invention,  or  manufacture,  and  these  as  much  despise  foretga 
things. 

Some  men  of  letters  and  theology  will  not  believe  a  propo- 
sition even  concerning  a  sublime  subject,  till  every  thing  myite- 
terious,  deep  and  difficult  is  cut  off  trom  it,  though  the  scripture 
asserts  it  never  so  plainly :  others  are  so  fond  of  a  mystery^  aod 
things  incomprehensible,  that  they  would  scarce  believe  tfie  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  if  it  could  be  explained ;  they  incline  to  tkat 
foolish  rant  of  one  of  the  ancients,  credo  quia  impossibile  est ;  "  I 
believe  it  because  it  is  impossible." 

To  cure  these  mistakes,  remember  that  neither  anfti^  nor 
novel y  foreign  nor  native,  mysterious  nor  plain^  are  certain  dia* 
racters  cither  of  truth,  or  falsehood. 

I  might  mention  various  other  humours  of  men  that  excite 
in  them  various  prejudices,  and  lead  them  into  rash  and  mistakeo 
judgments  :  but  these  are  sufficient  for  a  specimen. 

VII.  There  are  several  other  weaknesses  which  belong  to 
human  nature,  whereby  we  are  led  into  mistakes,  and  indeed  are 
rendered  almost  incapable  of  passing  a  solid  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  great  depth  and  difficulty.  Some  have  a  native  obscurity 
of  perception,  (or  shall  1  call  it  a  want  of  natural  sagacity  r) 
whereby  they  are.  hindered  from  attaining  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.  Their  thoughts  always  seem  to  have  something  confuted 
and  cloudy  in  them,  and  therefore  they  judge  in  tlie  dark.  Some 
have  a  defect  of  memory,  and  then  they  are  not  capable  of  oonH' 
paring  their  present  idfeas  with  a  great  variety  of  others,  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  fi*om  inconsistency  in  judgment 
Others  may  have  a  memory  large  enough,  yet  ttiey  are  subject 
to  the  same  errors  from  a  narrowness  of  soul,  and  such  a  fixation 
and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few  objects,  that  they  scarce 
ever  take  a  survey  of  things  wide  enough  to  judge  wisely  and 
Weil,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  all  inconsistencies. 

Though  these  are  natural  defects  and  weaknesses,  yet  they 
may  in  some  measure  be  reUeved  by  labour,  diligence,  and  a  due 
attention  to  proper  rules. 

But  among  all  the  causes  of  false  judgment  which  aro  with- 
in ourselves,  I  ought  by  no  means  to  leave  out  that  universal  and 
original  spring  of  error,  which  we  are  informed  of  by  the  word 
of  God ;  and  that  is,  the  sin  and  dejection  of  our  first  parents ; 
wtiereby  all  our  best  natural  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  are 
impared,  and  rendered  very  much  inferior  to  what  thoy  were  in 
a  state  of  innocence.  Our  unilerstunding  is  dai»kened,  our  me- 
mory contracted|  oiir  corrupt  humours  and  passions  are  grown 
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ilomiDant,  our  reason  enfeebled^  and  various  disorders  attend 
constitution  and  animal  nature,  thereby  the  mind  is 
ingely  im|)osed  upon  in  its  judgment  of  things.  Nor  is  there 
'  |)erk*ct  relief  to  be  expected  on  earth.  There  is  no  hope  of 
T  recovering  from  tliesc  maladies,  but  by  a  sincere  return  to, 
d  in  the  ways  of  his  o\m\  appointment,  whereby  we  shall  be 
>t  safe  from  all  dant^erous  and  pernicious  errors  in  the  matters 
religion ;  and  though  imperfections  and  mistakes  will  bang 
lut  us  in  the  present  life,  as  the  effects  of  our  original  apos- 
y  from  God,  yet  we  hope  for  a  full  deliverance  from  them 
en  we  arrive  at  heaven. 

Sect.  IV. — Prejudices  arising  from  other  Pencils. 

WERE  it  not  for  the  springs  of  prejudice  that  are  lurking 

3urselves,  we  should  not  be  subject  to  so  many  mistakes  from 

influence  of  others:  but  since  our  nature  is  so  susceptive  of 

ors  on  all  sides,  it  is  fit  we  should  have  hints  and  notices  given 

how  far  other  persons  may  have  power  over  us,  and  become 

causes  of  our  false  judgments.     These  might  all  be  cast  into 

i  heap,  for  they  are  all  a-kin,  and  mingle  with  each  other ; 

t  for  distinction-sake  let  them  be  called  the  prejudices  of  edu- 

ioHy  of  custom,    of   authority,  and  such  as  arise  from  the 

nner  of  proposal. 

I.  Those  with  whom  our  education  is  intrusted,  may  lay  the 
;t  foundation  of  many  mistakes. in  our  younger  years,  (low 
iny  fooleries  and  errors  are  instilled  into  us  by  our  ntirscs,  our 
low-children,  by  servants  or  unskilful  teachers,  which  are  not 
iy  maintained  through  the  following  parts  of  life,  but  some- 
ics  have  a  very  unhappy  influence  upon  us !  We  are  taught 
X  there  aregoblius  and  hngbears  in  the  dark  ;  our  young  mipda 
!  crowded  with  the  terrible  ideas  of  ghosts  appearing  upon 
iry  occasion,  or  with  the  picasanter  tales  of  fairies  dancing  at 
dnigl)t.  We  learn  to  |)ropliesy  betimes,  to  forctel  futurities  by 
od  or  evil  on)ens,  and  to  presage  approaching  death  in  a 
nily  by  ravens  and  little  worms,  which  we  therefore  term  a 
ith-watch.  We  iirc  taught  to  know  beforehand,  for  a  twelve- 
»nth  together,  which  days  of  the  week  will  be  fair  or  foul, 
lich  will  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  so  silly, 
t  may  be  imposed  upon  our  understandings  in  that  early  part 
hfe  ;  and  these  ridicaious  stories  abide  with  us  too  long,  and 
»  far  influence  the  weaker  part  of  mankind. 

We  choose  our  particular  sect  and  party  in  the  civil,  the 
igious,  and  the  learned  life,  by  the  influience  of  education.  In 
\  colleges  of  learning,  some  are  lor  the  nominals,  and  some  for 
?  realists  in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  because  their  tutors 
re  devoted  to  these  parties.  The  old  philosophy  and  the  new 
ve  gained  thousands  of  partisans  the  same  wa^;  ^^id^^^xi^ 
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religioD  has  its  infant  votaries  who  are  born,  live  and  die  in  ths 
same  faitli,  witliout  examination  of  any  article.  The  Turks  are 
taugiit  early  to  believe  in  Mahomet^  the  Jews  in  Moses ;  the 
heathens  worship  a  multitude  of  gods,  under  the  force  of  their 
education.  And  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  not  milh'ons  rf 
christians,  who  have  Ihtie  more  to  say  for  their  religion,  than 
that  they  were  born  and  bred  up  in  it.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
diristian  world  can  hardly  give  any  reason  why  they  believe  the 
hible  to  be  ike  word  of  Gody  but  because  they  have  always  be- 
lieved it,  and  they  were  taught  so  from  their  infaucy.  As  Jewt 
and  Turks,  and  American  heathens,  believe  the  most  monstroai 
and  incredible  stories,  because  they  have  been  trained  u  p  amongst 
tliem,  as  articles  of  faith  ;  so  the  Paphts  believe  their  tramub' 
stantiatioUf  and  make  no  difficulty  of  assenting  to  imposaibiUtiei, 
since  it  is  the  current  doctrine  of  their  catechisms.  By  the  same 
means  the  several  sects  and  parties  in  Christianity,  believe  til 
the  struned  interpretations  of  scripture,  by  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  support  their  own  tenets :  they  find  nothing  difficult  in 
all  the  absurd  glosses  and  far-fetched  senses  that  are  aotnetimei 

£ut  upon  the  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  becaikse  their  ears  hars 
een  always  accustomed  to  these  glosses  :  and  therefore  they  sit 
io  smooth  and  easy  upon  their  understandings,  that  they  kooir 
hot  how  to  admit  the  most  natural  and  easy  interpretatiotf  mop- 
position  to  them. 

In  the  same  manner  we  are  nursed  up  in  many  silly  and 
gross  mistakes  about  domestic  affairs,  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
political  concernment.  It  is  upon  the  same  ground  that  chiklren 
are  trained  up  to  be  whigs  and  (ories  betimes  ;  and  every  one 
learns  the  distinguished  terms  of  his  own  party,  as  the  Papiiti 
learn  to  say  their  prayers  in  Latin,  without  any  meaning,  reason, 
or  devotion. 

This  sort  of  prejudice  must  be  cured  by  calling  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  young  years  to  the  bar  of  more  mature  reason,  tbat 
we  may  judge  of  the  things  of  nature  and  political  affairs  by 
juster  rules  of  philosophy  and  observation  :  and  even  the  ma/- 
iers  of  rdiffion  must  be  first  enquired  into  by  reason  and  con- 
science^  and  when  these  have  led  us  to  believe  scripture  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  then  tbat  becomes  our  sovereign  guide,  and  rea- 
son and  conscience  must  submit  to  receive  its  dictates. 

II.  The  next  prejudice  which  I  shall  mention,  is  tlia!  which 
arises  from  the  custom  or  fashion  of  those  amongst  iff  horn  we  /ive. 
Suppose  we  have  freed  ourselves  from  the  younger  prejudices  of 
our  education,  yet  we  are  in  danger  of  having  our  mind  turned 
fjside  from  truth  by  the  influence  of  general  custom. 

Our  opinion  of  meats  and  drinks,  of  garments  and  forma  of 
aalutation,  are  influenced  much  more  by  custom,  than  by  the 
^ye,  the  car|  pr  the  ta^te.    Custom  prevaib  e?en  over  swH 
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hseir,  nd  tliercfore  do  ivonder  if  it  prevails  over  reason  too. 
What  18  it  but  custom  tliat  renders  man?  of  the  mixtures  of 
food  and  sauces  elc^ut  in  Britain,  ivliich  would  be  awkward 
and  nauseous  to  the  inhabitants  of  China,  and- indeed  were  nati* 
aeous  to  us  when  we  first  tasted  them  ?  What  but  custom  could 
jnalce  those  sahitations  polite  in  Musco?y,  which  are  ridiculous 
in  France  or  England?  We  call  ourselves  indeed  the  politer 
nations,  but  it  is  we  who  judge  thus  of  ourselves ;  and  that 
fancied  politeness  is  sometimes  more  owing  to  custom  than  rea- 
son. VVby  are  the  forma  of  our  present  garment  counted  beau- 
tiful, and  those  fashions  of  our  ancestors  the  matter  of  scoff  and 
contempt,  which  in  their  day  were  all  decent  and  genteel  ?  It  is 
custom  that  forms  our  opinion  of  dress,  and  reconciles  us-  by  de« 
greea  to  those  habits'  which  at  first  seemed  very  odd  and  mon- 
atrous.  It  must  be  granted,  there  are  some  garments  and  habits 
which  have  a  natural  congruity,  or  incongruity,  modesty,  or  im- 
modesty, decency,  or  indecency,  gaudery,  or  gravity :  though  for 
the  most  part  there  is  but  little  reason  in  these  afiaira  :  but  what 
little  there  is  of  reason  or  natural  decency,  custom  triumphs  over 
it  all.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  persuade  a  gay  lady  that  any 
thing  can  be  decent  which  is  out  of  fashion  ;  and  it  were  well  if 
£sshion  stretched  its  powers  no  farther  than  the  business  dt  dra- 
pery and  the  fair  sex. 

The  methods  of  our  education  are  governed  by  custom.  It 
is  custom,  and  not  reason,  that  sends  every  boy  to  learn  the 
Roman  poets,  and  begin  a  little  acquaintance  with  Greek,  before 
lie  is  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  soap-boiler,  or  leather-seller* 
It  is  custom  alone  that  teaches  us  Latin  by  the  rules  of  a  Latia 
grammar ;  a  tedious  and  absurd  method  !  And  what  is  it  but 
custom  that  has  for  past  centuries  confined  the  brightest  geniuses, 
even  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  female  world,  to  the  business  of 
the  needle  only,  and  secluded  them  most  unmercifully  from  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  the  divine  improvements  of  rea- 
son ?  But  we  begin  to  break  all  these  chains,  and  reason  begins 
to  dictate  the  education  of  youth.  May  the  growing  age  be 
learned  and  wise ! 

It  is  by  the  prejudice  arising  from  our  own  customs,  that  we 
judge  of  all  other  civil  and  religious  forms  and  practices.  The 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  war  and  peace  in  other  nations,  the  forma 
of  weddings  and  funerals,  the  several  ranks  of  magistracy,  the 
trades  and  employments  of  both  sexes,  the  public  the  do- 
mestic afiairs  of  life,  and  almost  dVery  thing  of  foreign  customs, 
is  judged  irregular.  It  is  all  imagined  to  be  unreasonable  or 
unnatural,  by  those  who  have  no  other  rule  to  judge  of  nature 
and  reason,  but  the  customs  of  their  own  country,  or  the  little 
town  where  they  dwell.  Custom  is  called  a  second  nature,  but 
we  often  mistake  it  for  nature  itself. 
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Beodet all thli,  there  is  a  iksbioo  in  opiimiif ,  ifaere  is  t|f£ 

fashion  in  writing  and  printing,  in  style  and  language.     In  o«|  m 
day  it  is  the  Togue  of  the  nation,  that  parliatnents  may  sfiiie  /^  I  ^ 
succession  ofthecrowHy  and  that  a  people  ctm  make  a  king;  is  1  i 
the  last  age  this  was  a  doctrine  a-kin  to  treason.    Citations  fma  I  < 
the  Latin  poets  were  an  embellishment  of  style  in  the  last  ccntory^  I 
and  wliole  pages  in  that  day  were  covered  with  them  ;  it  is  now  I 
forbidden  by  custom,  and  exposed  by  the  name  of  pedantry ;  I 
whereas  in  truth  both  these  are  extremes.    Sometimes  our  print*  I 
ed  books  shall  abound  in  capitals,  and  sometimes  reject  them  all.  I 
Now  we  deal  mucti  in  essays,  and  most  unreasonably  despise   I 
aysteraatic  learning,  whereas  our  fathers  bad  a  just  value  far  re*   I 
gularity  and  systems ;  then  folios  and  quartos  were  the  fashion-   I 
pble  sizes,  as  Tolumes  in  octavo  are  now.    We  are  ever  ready  to    | 
run  into  extremes,  and  yet  custom  still  persuades  us  that  reason 
imd  nature  are  on  our  side. 

This  business  of  the  fashion  has  a  most  powerful  influence 
on  our  judgments ;  for  it  employs  those  two  strong  engines  of 
fear  and  shame  to  operate  upon  our  understandings  with  unhappy 
auccess.  We  are  asbamed  to  believe  or  profess  an  unfashionable 
opinion  in  philosophy,  and  a  cowardiv  soul  dares  not  so  much  as 
indulge  a  thought  contrary  to  the  established  or  fashionable  faith^ 
nor  act  in  opposition  to  custom,  though  it  be  aceording  to  the 
dictates  of  reason.  I  confess,  there  is  a  respect  due  to  manliind, 
which  should  incline  even  the  wisest  of  men  to-  follow  the  inno- 
cent customs  of  their  country  in  the  outward  practices  of  civil 
life,  and  in  some  measure  to  submit  to  fashion  in  all  indiflereni 
^fiairs,  where  reason  and  scripture  make  no  remonstrances  against 
it.  But  the  judgments  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  for  ever  I'ree^ 
and  not  biassed  by  the  customs  and  fashions  of  any  age  or  nation 
whatsoever. 

To  deliver  our  understandings  from  this  danger  and  slavery, 
we  should  consider  these  three  things  : — 

1.  That  the  greatest  part  of  the  civil  customs  of  any  parti- 
cular nation  or  age,  spring  from  humour  rather  than  reason. — 
Sometimes  the  humour  of  the  prince  prevails,  and  sometimes  the 
humour  of  the  people.  It  is  either  the  great  or  the  fnany  who 
dictate  the  fashion,  and  these  have  not  always  the  highest  reason 
on  their  side. 

2.  Consider  also  that  the  customs  of  the  same  nation  in  dif- 
ierent  ages,  the  customs  of  cliiTerent  nations  in  the  same  age,  and 
the  customs  of  dift'erent  towns* and  villages  in  the  same  nation, 
are  vei'y  various  and  contrary  to  each  other.  The  fashionahU 
learning,  language,  sentiments,  and  rules  of  politeness,  differ 
greatly  in  different  countries  and  ages  of  mankind,  but  truth 
and  reason  are  of  a  more  uniform  and  steady  nature,  and  do 
not  change  with  the  fashion.    Upon  this  account  to  cure  the  pre^ 
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\5essiopi5  which  arise  from  ciiAfom,  it  is  of  excellent  use  to 
ive),  and  see  the  customs  of  irarious  countries,  and  to  read  the 
i\e1s  of  other  men,  and  the  history  of  past  ages,  that  every 
ng  may  not  seem  strange  and  uncouth  which  is  not  practised 
thin  the  limits  of  our  own  parish,  or  in  the  narrow  space  of  our 
rn  hfetime. 

3.  Consider  yet  a<^ain,  iiow  often  we  ourselves  have  chang-. 

our  own  opinions  conciTuinq;  (he  decency,  propriety^  or  con- 
uity  of  several  modes  ur  practices  in  (he  worhl,  especially  if  we 
ve  lived  to  the  a*<;e  of  thirty  or  forty.  Custom  or  faMliion, 
en  in  all  its  changes,  has  been  ready  to  have  some  degree  of 
oendency  over  our  undorstandingN,  and  what  at  one  time  seem- 
decent,  appears  obsultte  and  disagreeable  afterward,  when 
e  fashion  chani^es.  fjet  us  learn  therefore  to  abstract  as 
Acb  a»  posHJble  from  custom  and  fashion,  when  we  would 
,S8  a  jndi^ment  concerning  the  real  value  and  intrinsic  nature 

things. 

III.  The  aulhority  of  men ^  is  the  spring  of  another  rant 
prejudices. 

Among  those,  the  authority  of  our  forefathers  and  ancient 
tborA  is  most  remarkable.  We  pay  deference  to  ttie  opinion 
others,  merely  because  they  lived  a  thousand  year8  before  us  ; 
A  even  the  trifles  and  imperlinenciej  that  have  a  mark  of  anti* 
lity  upon  them  are  reverenced  for  this  reason,  becaiise  they 
me  from  the  ancients.  It  is  granted  that  tbc  ancients  had  many 
se  and  great  men  among  them,  and  some  of  their  writings, 
liich  time  had  delivered  down  to  us,  are  truly  valuable  ;  but 
ose  writers  lived  rather  in  the  infant  state  of  the  world  ;  and. 
e  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  polite  authors  of  our  age,  are 
operly  tlie  ciders y  who  have  seen  the  mistakes  of  the  younger 
^es  of  mankind,  and  corrected  them  by  observation  and  expe* 
ence.  Some  borrow  all  their  religion  from  the  fathers  of  the 
hristian  ciuirch  ;  or  from  tlieir  synods  or  councils ;  but  he  that 
ill  read  Monsieur  Dailie  on  the  use  of  the  fathers^  will  find 
any  reasons  why  they  are  by  no  means  fit  to  dictate  our  faith, 
nee  we  have  the  gospel  of  Christ,  aqd  the  writings  of  the  Apos- 
38  and  Prophets  in  our  own  hands. 

Some  persons  believe  every  thing  that  their  kindred^  their 
irentSy  and  their  tutors  believe.  The  veneration  and  thf5  Igvc 
hich  they  have  for  their  ancestors,  incline  them  to  swallow  dowu 
1  their  opiuions  at  once,  without  examining  what  truth  or  false- 
3od  there  is  in  them.  Alen  take  up  their  principles  by  inheri* 
mce,  and  defend  them  as  they  would  their  estates,  because  they 
re  born  heirs  to  them.  1  freely  grant,  that  parents  are  appoint- 
d  by  God  and  nature  to  teach  us  ail  the  sentimenta  and  practi- 
?s  of  our  younger  years ;  and  happy  are  those  whose  parents 
3ad  them  into  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  truth !    I  ^raut  farther^ 
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that  wbeD  persons  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  jad^  6r 
themselves,  tbey  ought  to  examine  the  opinions  of  their  parent^ 
with  the  greatest  modesty,  and  with  an  humble  deference  to 
their  superior  character;  they  oogbt,  in  matters  perfectly  du- 
bious, to  give  tlic  preference  to  their  parents^  advice,  and  al- 
ways to  pay  them  tlie  first  respect,  nor  ever  depart  from  tbeir 
opinions  and  practice,  till  reason  and  conscience  make  it  neces- 
aarv.  But  alter  all,  it  is  possible  thatf parents  may  be  mistaken, 
and  therefore  reason  and  scripture  ought  to  be  our  final  rules  of 
determination  in  matters  that  relate  to  this  m orld,  and  that  wliidi 
is  to  come. 

Sometimes  a  favourite  author^  or  a  writer  of  great  name, 
drags  a  thousand  followers  after  him  into  his  oivn  mistakes, 
merely  by  the  authority  of  his  name  and  character.  The  senti- 
ments of  Aristotle  were  imbibed  and  maintained  by  all  the  schools 
in  Europe  for  several  centuries  ;.  and  a  citation  from  bis  ivhtings 
was  thought  a  sufficient  proof  of  any  proposition.  The  great 
Descartes  had  also  too  many  implicit  believers  in  the  last  age, 
though  he  himself,  in  his  philosophy,  disclaims  all  such  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Cdvin  and  Luther,  in  th6 
days  of  reformation  from  Popery,  were  learned  and  pious  men, 
and  there  have  been  a  succession  of  their  disciples  even  to  this 
day,  who  pay  too  much  reverence  to  the  words  of  tbeir  mas- 
ters. There  are  others  who  renounce  their  authority,  but  give 
themselves  up  in  too  servile  a  manner  to  the  opinion  and  au- 
thority of  other  masters,  and  follow  as  bad  or  worse  guides  in 
religion. 

If  only  learned^  and  wise^  and  good  men  had  influence  on 
the  sentiments  of  others,  it  would  be  at  least  a  more  excusable 
sort  of  prejudice,  aud  there  would  be  some  colour  and  shadow 
of  reason  for  it ;  but  that  riches,  honours,  and  outward  splen- 
dour should  set  up  persons  for  dictators  to  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  this  is  a  most  shameful  invasion  of  the  right  of  our  un- 
derstandings on  the  one  hand,  and  as  shameful  a  slavery  of  the 
soul  on  the  other.  The  poor  man,  or  the  labourer,  too  often 
believes  such  a  principle  in  politics,  or  in  morality,  and  judges 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  king  and  the  people,  just  as  his 
wealthy  neighbour  does.  Half  the  parish  follows  the  opinion  of 
the  Esquire^  and  the  tenants  of  a  manor  fall  into  the  sentiments 
of  their  Lord^  especially  if  he  lives  amongst  them.  How  unrea- 
sonable and  yet  how  common  is  this  ! 

As  for  principles  of  religion^  we  frequently  find  how  they 
are  taken  up  and  forsaken,  changed  and  resumed  by  the  influence 
of  princes.  In  all  nations  the  priests  have  much  |>ower  also  in 
dictating  the  religion  of  the  people,  but  the  princes  dictate  to 
them  ;  and  where  there  is  a  great  pomp  and  grandeur  attending 
the  priesthood  iu  any  religiou  whatsoever^  with  so  much  the  more 
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reverenpe  and  stronger  faith  do  the  people  believe  whatever  they 
teach  them  ;  yet  it  is  too  often  evident,  that  riches,  and  doinU 
Bions,  and  high  titles  in  church  or  state,  have  no  manner  of  pre* 
tencc  to  truth  and  certainty,  wisdom  and  goodness,  above  tlie 
rest  of  mortals,  because  these  superiorities  in  this  world  are  not 
always  conferred  according  to  merit. 

I  confess,  where  a  man  of  wisdom  and  yearSy  of  observation 
and  experience^  gives  us  his  opinion  and  advice  in  matters  of  the 
civil  or  the  moral  life  ;  reason  tells  us  we  should  pay  a  great  at* 
tention  to  him,  and  it  is  probable  he  may  be  in  the  rigbt.  Whore 
a  roan  of  long  exercise  in  piety  speaks  of  practical  religion,  there 
is  a  due  deference  to  be  paid  to  his  sentiments  ;  and  the  same  wc 
may  say  concerning  an  ingenious  man  long  versed  in  any  art  or 
science,  he  may  justly  expect  due  regard  when  he  speaks  of  his 
own  affairs  and  proper  business.  Bat  in  other  things  each  of 
these  may  be  ignorant  enough,  notwithstanding  all  their  piety 
and  years,  and  particular  skill ;  nor  even  in  their  osr/i  proper pror 
vince  are  they  to  be  believed  in  every  thing  without  reserve,  and 
without  examination. 

To  free  ourselves  from  these  prejudices,  it  is  sufiicient  to 
femerober,  that  there  is  no  rank  nor  character  among  mankind^ 
which  has  any  just  pretence  to  sway  the  judgments  of  other  men 
by  their  authority  ;  for  there  have  been  persons  of  the  same  rank 
and  character  who  have  maintained  different  and  contrary  senti- 
ments ;  but  all  these  can  never  be  true,  and  therefore  the  mere 
name  or  reputation  that  any  of  them  possesses,  is  not  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  trutli. 

Shall  we  believe  the  aifc^V/i  1^5 /n  philosophy  9  But  some  of 
the  ancients  were  Stoics,  some  Peripatetics,  some  Platonics,  and 
some  Epicureans,  some  Cynics,  and  some  Sceptics.  ShaU  wa 
judge  of  matters  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  fathers^  or  pri- 
tnitive  writers^  for  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  Christ  ?— > 
But  they  often  contradicted  one  another,  and  themselves  too; 
and  what  is  worse,  they  sometimes  contradicted  the  scripture  it- 
telf.  Now  among  all  these  different  and  contrary  sentiments  in 
philosophy  and  religion,  which  of  ihe  ancients  must  we  believe, 
for  we  cannot  believe  them  all  ? 

Again,  To  believe  in  all  tilings  as  our  predecessors  did,  is 
the  ready  way  to  keep  mankind  in  an  everlasting  state  of  infancy, 
and  to  lay  an  eternal  bar  against  all  the  improvemenfs  of  our 
reason  and  our  happiness.  Had  the  present  age  of  philosophers 
satisfied  themselves  with  the  substantial  forms  and  occult  quati^ 
ties  of  Aristotle,  with  the  solid  spheres,  eccentrics,  and  epictfclet 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  ancient  astronomers  ;  then  the  great  Lord 
Bacon,  Copernicus,  and  Descartes,  with  the  greater  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Mr,  Locke,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  had  risen  in  our  world 
in  vaio«      We  must  bays  bluodered  on  still  in  successive  ge- 
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nerations  among  absurdities  and  thick  darkness/ and  abundred 
useful  inventions  for  tlie  happiness  of  human  life  bad  never 
been  known. 

Thus  it  is  in  mailers  of  philosophy  and  icience.    But  you 
will  say  shall  not  our  own  ancestors  determine  our  judgmenft 
in  matters  of  civil  or  religious  concernment  ?     If  they  must,     ' 
then  the  child  of  a  heathen  must  believe  that  heathenism  is  truth; 
the  son  of  a  Papist  must  assent  to  all  the  absurdities  of  Popery  : 
the  posterity  ot  the  Jews  and  Sodnians  must  for  ever  be  Socini' 
ans  and  Jews :  and  a  man  whose  father  was  of  rvpublican  prin- 
ciples, must  make  a  succession  of  republicans  in  his  family  to  the 
end  of  the  world.     If  we  ought  always  to  believe  whatsoever 
our  parents,  or  our  priests,  or  our  i^rinces  beUeve,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chiua  ought  to  wordiip  their  own  idols,  and  the  savages 
of  Africa  ought  to  belibve  all  the  nonsense,  and  practice  the 
idolatry  of  Uieir  negro  fathers  and  kings.    The  British  nation, 
when  it  was  heatheny  could  never  have  become  chrifJidn  ;  and 
when  it  was  a  slave  to  Rome,  it  could  never  have  been  reformed. 

Besides,  let  us  consider,  that  the  great  God,  our  common 
Maker,  has  never  given  one  man's  understanding  a  legal  an^ 
rightful  sovereignty  to  determine  truths  for  otiicrs,  at  least  after 
they  are  past  the  state  of  childhood  or  minority.  No  single  per- 
sons, how  learned  and  wise,  and  gi'eat  soever,  or  whatsoever 
natural y  or  civile  or  ecclesiastical  relation  he  may  have  to  us, 
can  claim  this  dominion  over  our  faith.  St.  Paul  the  A(>ostle,  in 
his  private  capacity,  would  not  do  it;  nor  haih  an  inspired  man 
any  such  authority,  until  he  makes  his  divine  commission  appear. 
Our  Saviour  himself  tells  the  Jews,  that  if  he  had  not  done  such 
wondrous  works  among  them  they  had  not  sinned  in  disbelieving 
bis  doctriuesj  and  refusing  him  for  the  Messiah.  No  bishop,  or 
presbyter,  no  synod,  or  council,  no  church  or  assembly  of  men, 
since  the  days  of  inspiration,  hath  power  derived  to  them  from 
God,  to  fnake  creeds  or  articles  of  faith  for  us,  and  impose  them 
Ufion  our  understandings.  We  must  all  act  according  to  the  best 
of  our  own  light,  and  the  judgment  of  our  own  consciences, 
using  the  best  advantages  which  Providence  hath  given  us,  with 
an  honest  and  impartial  diligence  to  enquire  and  search  out  the 
tauth :  for  even/  one  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
God,  To  believe  as  (h^  churchy  or  the  court  believes,  is  but  a 
sorry  and  a  dangerous  fuith  :  this  principle  wouhl  make  more 
heathens  than  Christians,  and  more  Papists  than  Protestants ; 
and  perhaps  lead  more  souls  to  hell  than  to  heaven  ;  for  our  Sa* 
viour  himself  has  plainly  told  us,  that  if  the  blind  will  be  led  bf 
the  blind  they  must  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 

Though  there  may  be  so  much  danger  of  error  arising  from 
the  three  prejudices  last  wcu\\oneA,  >j^Vi^K«t^  \  ^\'wx\\^  vV\\% 
heud,  I  ihiuk  it  proper  to  take  wouce,\^^\>ix^cducai\w^  cu*\ow^ 
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and  authorittfi  are  no  sure  evidences  of  truth,  so  neither  are  they 
certain  marks  of  falsehood  :  for  reason  and  scripture  may  join  to 
dictate  the  same  things  which  our  parents,  our  nurses,  our  tutors, 
our  friends,  and  our  country,  believe  and  profess.  Yet  there 
appears  sometimes  in  our  age,  a  pride  and  petulancy  in  youth, 
sealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of  their  fathers  and  teachers^ 
on  purpose  to  shew  that  they  carry  none  of  the  prejudices  of  edu* 
eatiou  and  authority  about  them.  They  inilul^e  all  manner  of 
licentious  o])iiiions  and  practices,  from  a  vain  pretence  of  assert^' 
ing  tlieir  Hberty.  But  alas  !  this  is  bul>changpng  one  prejudice 
for  another  ;  and  sometimes  it  happens  by  this  means,  that  they 
make  a  sacrifice  both  of  truth  and  virtue  to  the  vile  prejudices  it 
their  pride  and  sensuality. 

IV.  There  is  another  kind  of  prejudices  which  are  near 
a-kin  to  those  of  authority,  and  that  is,  when  we  receive  a  doo« 
trine  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  us  by 
others.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  powerful  influence  that 
oratory  and  fine  words  have  to  insinuate  a  false  opinion,  and 
aometimea  truth  is  refused,  and  suffers  contempt  in  the  lips  of  a 
wise  roan,  for  want  of  the  charms  of  language :  but  there  are 
aeveral  other  manners  of  proposals^  whereby  mistaken  sentiments 
are  powerfully  conveyed  into  the  mind. 

Some  persons  are  easily  persuaded  to  believe  what  another 
dictates  with  a  positive  air,  and  a  great  degree  of  assurance ; 
they  feel  the  overbearing  force  of  a  confident  dictator,  especially 
if  he  be  of  a  superior  rank  or  character  to  themselves. 

Some  are  quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine, 
when  he  that  proposes  it  puts  on  all  the  airs  of  piety,  and  makes 
solemn  appeals  to  heaven,  and  protestations  of  the  truth  of  it : 
the  pious  mind  oi  a  weaker  christian,  is  ready  to  receive  any 
thing  that  is  pronounced  with  such  an  awful  solemnity. 

It  is  a  prejudice  near  a-kin  to  this,  when  a  humble  soul  is 
frighted  into  any  particular  sentiments  of  religion,  because  a  man 
of  gr^at  name  or  character  pronounces  heresy  upon  the  contrary 
sentiments,  casts  the  disbeliever  out  of  the  church,  and  forbids 
biili  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Others  are  uihired  into  particular  opinions  by  gentler  praC" 
tices  on  the  und'.Tstanding  :  not  only  the  soft  tempers  of  man- 
kind, but  even  hardy  and  rugged  souls,  are  sometimes  led  away 
captives  to  error  by  the  soft  air  of  address,  and  the  sweet  and 
engaging  methods  of  persuasion  and  kindness. 

I  grant,  wltcre  natural  or  revealed  religion  plainly  dictate 
to  us  the  infinite  and  everlasting  importance  of  any  secret  doc- 
trine, it  cannot  bo  iiiipr(»per  to  use  any  of  these  methods,  to  per- 
suade men  to  receive  and  obey  the  truth,  after  we  have  given 
sufficient  reason  and  argument  to  cowVince  vVv^vt  >x^\^hX»:cw\\vs^. 
Yetfdl  these  methods,  considered  in  th^mu^VH^^^VAc^^^^'^^^^^*^ 
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used  to  convey  falsehood  into  the  soul  as  well  as  truth ;  and  if  fvt 
build  our  faith  merely  upon  these  foundations,  without  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  truth,  and  the  strength  of  argument,  our  belief 
is  but  the  effect  of  prejudice  :  for  neither  the  poiiiive^  the  awjml 
or  solenm,  the  terrible  or  the  gentle  methods  of  address,  carry 
any  certain  evidence  with  them  that  truth  lies  on  that  side. 

There  is  another  manner  of  proposing  our  own  opioion,  or 
rather  oppoiing  the  opinions  of  others,  which  demands  a  men- 
tion here,  and  that  is  when  persons  make  a  jest  serve  instead  of 
an  are:uraent ;  when  they  refute  what  they  call  error  by  a  turn  of 
Wit»  and  answer  every  objection  against  their  own  sentiments,  by 
castin;^  a  sneer  upon  the  objector.  These  scofiers  practise  with 
success  upon  weak  and  cowardly  spirits  ;  such  as  have  not  been 
well  established  in  religion  or  morality,  have  been  laughed  oat 
of  the  best  principles  by  a  confident  buffoou  ;  they  have  yielded 
up  their  opinions  to  a  witty  banter,  and  sold  their  fiuth  and  reUgioa 
for  a  jest. 

There  is  no.  way  to  cure  these  evils  in  such  a  dennemts 
world  as  we  live  in,  but  by  learning  to  distinguish  well  netweefl 
the  substance  of  any  doctrine^  and  the  manner  of  addrtu^  either 
in  proposing,  attacking,  or  defending  it ;  and  then  by  settings 
just  and  severe  guard  of  reason  and  conscience  over  sJl  the  ex- 
ercises of  our  judgment,  resolving  to  yield  to  nothing  but  the 
convincing  evidence  of  truths  religiously  obeying  the  light  of 
resson  in  matters  of  pure  reason^  and  the  dictates  of  revelaium 
in  things  that  relate  to  our  faith. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  infinite 
Tarietiesof  prejudice  that  attend  mankind  on  every  side  in  the  pre- 
sent state,  and  the  dangers  of  error  or  of  rash  judgment^  we  are 
perpetually  exposed  to  in  this  life :  this  chapter  uiall  coDclude 
with  one  remark,  and  one  piece  of  advice. 

The  remark  is  this.  The  same  opinion,  whether  false  or 
iruCf  may  be  dictated  by  many  prejudices  at  the  same  time ;  for, 
as  I  hinted  before,  prejudice  may  happen  to  dictate,  tf uth  some^ 
times  as  well  as  error.  But  where  two  or  more  prejudices  oppose 
one  another,  as  it  often  happens,  the  stronger  prevails  and  gains 
the  assent ;  yet  how  seldom  does  reason  interpose  with  sufficient 
power  to  get  the  ascendent  of  them  all,  as  it  ought  to  do! 

The  advice  follows,  namely,  Since  we  find  such  a  swarm  of 
prejudices  attending  us  both  within  and  without ;  since  wefeehba 
weakness  of  our  reason,  the  frailty  of  our  natures,  and  our  in- 
sufficiency to  guard  ourselves  from  error  upon  this  account,  it  ia 
not  at  all  unbecoming  the  diaracter  of  a  logician  or  a  phikso- 
pher,  together  with  the  advice  already  given,  to  direct  every^ier- 
son  in  his  seardi  after  truth  to  make  his  daily  addresses  to  bea- 
reo,  and  iu)plore  the  God  of  truth  to  lead  him  into  all  truth,  and 


wisdom  o/*  kim  mho.gwelk  hienUp  to  IbimlbAiA  i^ 
braidelk  «i  not  with  our  own  foUiw. 
ich  a  devout  pntctice  will  be  an  axedlent  prapantivii  fi# 
i improTement  of  all  the  direetioDa  and  ndea'^vpoaed la 
>  folbwingchapten. 

*.  Vf.—Gentr^   THrtctiotu  to  auitt  9»  £i  Jtiigil^ 

aright. 
HE  chief  deaign  of  ttie  art  of  Logio  it  to  aanat  as  ia 
1^  a  true  judgment  of  lUogt ;  a  few  proper  obtorvftttoM 
I  end  have  been  droptoocaiionally  in  tome  ofliic  ti)i'('^oing 
r« :  yet  it  is  neoeaaary  to  mention  ttiem  ugitin  in  this  plaoe^ 
e  may  have  a  more  complete  and  aimnltaneous  vietT  of  tbe 
/  dirtctiont,  which  are  neceaaary  ia  onlcr  to  judge  aright, 
litude  of  advices  may  be  framed  for  thia  purpose  ;  tbe  chief 
n  may,  for  order  aake,  be  reduced  to  the  folloning  beads. 
.  Direction.  When  we  oouider  onraelvcs  as  philoaopherSf 
rcdiflra  after  truth,  we  ahould  exatmae  all  our  old  opim'ont 
,  end  enquire  what  was  the  ground  of  them,  and  whether 
tent  were  built  on  Juri  evidence;  and  Ihrn  we  should  cast 
thou  judgments  which  were  formed  heretofore  ffrifjoKt 
amination.  A  man  ia  purauit  of  knowledge,  ahoold  :^uoW 
tboae  prejndiccB  which  bebad  imbU>edin  timM  f^M^.nad 
agunst  all  tbe  springa  of  error,  mentioned  in  tbaiprfpsd-, 
apter,  with  tbe  ulmuat  watchfulnew  for  dme  to  oonw.  ^ 
tbierve  here.  That  tiui  rule  of  coitu^'ony  oZ/'fiir,)^ 
iryudicale  opinions  and  lentiments,  ia  not  prcopacd'to  ^mj 
to  be  practised  at  once,  conudered  ni  men  of  buauoMi'  4r 
ID,  as  friends  or  aeigbboura,  as  Eathera  or  aons,  Sf  mpl^^ 
,  suhjecis,  or  christian*,  but  merely  na  philoiephmfMd 

.-  .       ..  ...  ...  y  be   ^      ■■  ?  '        .      - 


ters  after  truth ;  and  thoi^h  it  may  t>e  well  p 
of  otir  judgments,  both  true  and  Adaa,  toge 
ices  built  tbercon  in  the  natural,  the  civil  un  the  re^giooi 
vere  formed  without  auElicient  endence ;  yJM  aa  oWTe^al 
ion  of  all  these  might  destroy  at  once  i^r  jresent  aeaa^  and 
ee  of  duty  with  regard  to  God,  ouraelves,  ajid  oiir  f<dloir« 
ires.  Mankind  would  be  hereby  thrown  into  snob  aatsUioC 
ing  and  indifference,  that  it  would  be  too  long  era  Ih^  r»* 
ffi  any  priocipica  of  virtue  or  reli^ou  hf  a  traia  of  Mt" 

Besides,  tbe  common  a&ira  of  haman  life  often  deooafi^  a 
apeedier  determination,  and'we  must  many  timea  not  npoA 
ot  probahiliiies:  tbe'bulk  of  maokind  have  not  tiraeuul 
e,  and  advantages  aufiicieot  to  begin  all  tbwr  knian|^ig^|p| 
,  and  to  build  up  eyery  ainkle  opiotou  ald'pnjmv'HJML 
the  juateat  grounda  of  cvfauiiee.  -     ' 
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Yet  let  it  be  observed  tlso,  that  so  far  as  any  person  is  es« 
pable  of  formini^  and  correcting  his  notions,  and  his  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  natural,  civil  and  religious  life^  by  the  strict  ruks 
of  Logic ;  and  so  far  as  he  hath  lime  and  capacity  to  review  his 
Old  opinions,  to  re-examine  all  those  which  ye  any  ways  doubu 
ful,  and  to  determine  nothing  without  just  evidence,  he  is  likely 
to  become  so  nnich  the  wiserand  the  happier  man,  and  if  divine 
grace  assist  him,  so  muich  the  better  christian.  And  though 
wis  cannot  be  done  all  at  once,  yet  it  may  be  done  by  prudent 
steps  and  degrees  till  our  whole  set  of  o[iinions  and  principles  be 
in  time  corrected  and  reformed,  or  at  least  established  upon 
juster  foundations.  ^ 

II.  Direct.  ''  Endeavour  that  all  your  ideas  of  those  ob- 
jects, concerning  which  you  pass  any  judgment,  be  clear  and 
distinct,  complete,  comprehensive,  extensive  and  orderly,  as  far 
as  you  have  occasion  to  judge  concerning  them."  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  Logic.  The 
rules  which  direct  our  conceptions  must  be  reviewed,  if  we 
would  form  our  judgments  aright.  But  if  we  will  make  haste 
to  judge  at  all  adventures,  while  our  ideas  are  dark  and  coo- 
fused,  and  very  imperfect,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  running  into 
many  mistakes.  This  is  like  a  person  who  would  pretend  to  give 
the  sum  total  of  a  large  arx;ount  in  arithmetic,  without  surveying 
all  the  particulars  ;  or  as  a  painter,  who  professes  i6  draw  a  fair 
and  distinct  land^^rapc  in  the  twilight,  when  he  can  hardly  distin- 
guish a  bouse  from  a  tree. 

Observe  here,  That  this  direction  does  not  require  us  (o 
gain  clear,  distinct,  complete  ideas  of  things  in  all  their  parts, 
powers  and  qualities,  in  an  absolute  sense  :  for  this  belongs  to 
God  alone,  and  is  impossible  for  us  to  attain  :  but  it  is  expressed 
in  a  relative  or  limited  sense  ;  that  is,  our  ideas  should  be  clear, 
distinct,  and  comprehensive,  &c.  at  least  so  far  as  we  have  occa- 
sion at  that  time  to  judge  concerning  them.  We  may  form  many 
true  and  certain  judgments  concerning  Gody  ange/Sf  animals^ 
fnen^  heavctiy  hellj  &c.  by  those  partial  and  very  imperfect  con- 
ceptions of  them  to  which  we  have  attained,  if  we  judge  no  far- 
tlier  concerning  them  than  our  conceptions  reach. 

We  may  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  existence  of 
many  things  in  nature,  and  affirm  that  they  do  exist,  though  our 
ideas  of  thefr  intimate  essences  and  causes^  their  relations  and 
manners  of  actions^  are  very  confused  and  obscure.  We  may 
judge  well  concerning  several  properties  of  any  being,  though 
6ther  properties  are  unknown  ;  for  perhaps  we  know  not  all  the 
projierties  of  any  being  whatsoever.     • 

Sometimes  we  have  clear  ideas  of  the  absolute  properties  of 
dn  objoct :  and  wc  may  jviig^  o^  \\\^va  V\W  ^^tV^xtvv^^  vtliile  the 
t^/a/ive  properties  arc  \cr^' oViwut^  wiiL\vK^wiv»viVi.\»>\'^   '^j^^wi 


IT  hive  a  clear  tnd  jaat  idea  of  tfae  Uea  of  a  panttebgram, 
thout  knowing  what  relatioo  h  bean  to  Ifae  area  of  a  tri' 
gle  or  a  potfgoit ;  I  tnaj  know  the  length  of  a  diameter  of  a 
Die  }  without  ^Dowing  what  proportion  it  baa  to  ttw  eiroiu^ 
enoe. 

There  arc  other  thlh^,  whoae  external  relatire  propertiei^ 
th  respect  to  each  other,  or  whoae  relatioa  to  ui,  we  know 
Iter  thaa  Iheir  own  inward  and  abiolate  propertiea,  or  their 
lenlial  distlngniihing  attrtbates.  We  percdve  clearly,  that 
e  will  warm  or  bum  at,  and  will  evaporate  water ;  and  that 
.ter  will  allay  our  thirM,  or  qucni^  the  fire,  though  we  know 
t  (be  inwani  distingtiiihlng  pirlldea,  or  prime  eaaentlal  pro- 
rlies  of  fire  or  water.  We  may  know  the  King  and  Lord 
lancellor,  and  affirm  many  thingt  of  them  ia  their  l^al  eka- 
Hers,  though  we  can  have  bat  a  oonfuaed  Idea  of  their  pcnon 
natural  features,  if  we  liave  never  Men  their  facee.  So  the 
ipture  haa  revealed  God  tiimtelf  to  ui,  as  our  Creator,  Prt- 
vtr.  Redeemer,  and  Sanclifier,  and  u  the  <Aject  vf  owr  a 
p,  in  clearer  ideas  than  it  hai  revealed  manv  other  diitt 
sationi  which  may  be  raised  about  his  ovm  dlvina  eauoce  or 
lataDce,  his  immensity  or  omnipreseBce. 

This  therefore  is  the  general  observation  in  order  to  gidde 
'  Jadgmeata,  that  "  we  should  not  allow  ourselvea  to  (arm  a 
gnent  ooneerning  things  farther  than  our  clear  and  distlnflt 
sa  reach,"  end  then  we  are  not  in  danger  of  error. 

But  there  is  one  considerable  objection  against  this  rule, 
Icii  is  necessary  to  be  answered ;  and  there  ia  one  just  aqd 
saoable  exception,  which  ie  as  needful  to  be  mentioned. 

The  objection  is  Ibis :  May  we  not  judge  eafely  concerning 
le  total  or  complete  idtas,  when  we  have  a  clear  percaptioD 
y  of  some  parte  or  |iroper(ieR  of  them  1  Hsv  we  not  u&na, 
t  dJl  that  u  in  Gad  is  eternal,  or  that  all  his  unkttomA 
•ibutes  are  vrfitiile,  thongh  We  have  bo  very  imperfect  an  Idelt 
Qod,  eternity  and  infinity  '  Ag^ain,  may  we  not  saffelf  Judge 
^rlrcuUr  objects,  whose  idea  is  obscure,  by  a  deaf- idea  of 

i;enera)  ?  May  I  not  alTirm,  that  every  unkmwh  species 
animals  lias  intcard  springs  of  motion,  beoause  Z  have  a 
it  idea  (hat  ibcse  inwara  springs  belong  to  an  animal  in 
eral. 

Anstrtr.  All  those  snpposcd  unknoven  parts,  properties  w 
-i«,  are  clearly  and  distinclly  perceived  to  he  connected  with, 
oulained  in  thu  known  parts,  ptoperties,  or  general  idess, 
ch  we  suppose  to  be  elrar  and  rlistrnct  as  far  u  we  judge  of 
n  :  and  as  wc  have  »o  particular  idea  of  Ifause  unknown  di- 
;  attributes,  or  unknown  spcclci  of  animals  ;  ^so  there  ia 
ling  particular  affirmed  concerning  tbem^(»ALv'^V.^*^i««f^ 

Vat.  rii.  F  t 
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to  the  general  idea  of  divine  attributes  or  aDimals^  with  wkkkl 
jplearly  ai^d  disiiocily  perceive  tlicm  to  be  coaoected. 

It  may  be  illustrated  in  tliia  manner.  Suppose  a  longcbsii 
lies  before  me,  whose  nearest  Jinks  I  see  are  iron  riogs,  aadi 
see  them  fastened  to  a  post  near  me,  but  the  most  distant  Knki 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  my  sight,  so  that  I  know  not  whether 
they  are  oval  or  round,  brass  or  iron :  now  I  may  boldly  affirSi 
the  whole  length  of  this  chain  is  fastened  to  the  post^  fiir  I 
have  a  dear  idea  that  the  nearest  links  are  thus  fastened, 
and  a  dear  idea  that  the  distant  links  are  connected  with  the 
nearest,  if  I  can  draw  the  whole  chain  by  one  link. 

Or  thus :  If  two  known  ideas,  A  and  B,  are  evidently  joio- 
:ed,  or  agree,  and  if  C  onknown  be  included  in  A,  and  alsoD 
unknown  be  included  in  B,  then  I  may  affirm  that  C  and  D  are 
joined  and  agree :  for  1  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  union  of 
the  two  known  ideas  A  and  B ;  and  also  a  clear  perception  of 
the  connection  of  the  unknown  idea  with  the  known.  So 
the  dear  and  distinct  ideas  must  still  abide  as  a  general  ne» 
oessary  qualification,  in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment;  and 
indeed  it  is  upon  this  foot  that  all  ratiocination  is  built,  and  the 
conclusions  are  thus  formed,  which  deduce  things  unknown  firon 
things  known. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me^  that  there  is  one  just  limitation  or  ex* 
iK^ption  to  this  general  rule  of  judgment,  as  built  on  dear  and 
distinct  ideas,  and  it  is  this : 

Exception.  '^  In  matters  of  mere  testimony,  whether 
human  or  divine,  there  is  not  always  a  necessity  of  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of  the  things  which,  arc  believed."  Though  the 
evidence  of  propositions,  which  are  entirely  formed  by  ouradvet, 
depends  on  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  those  ideas  of  which 
they  are  com|)08ed,  and  on  our  own  clear  perception  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement,  yet  we  may  justly  assent  to  propo- 
sitions formed  by  others,  when  we  have  neither  a  very  dear  con- 
ception in  ourselves  of  the  two  ideas  contained  in  the  wonbi 
nor  how  they  agree  or  disagree  ;  provided  always  tliat  we  have 
a  dear  and  suffident  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  the  persoai 
who  inform  us. 

Thus  when  we  read  in  scripture  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  him,  of  the  divine  agency  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  that  *^  The 
Son  is  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  that  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him,  tliut  the  Son  shall  give  up  his  king- 
dom to  the  Father,  and  that  God  shall  be  all  in  all  ;'*  we 
may  safely  believe  them  :  for  though  bur  ideas  of  these  ob- 
jects themselves  are  not  sutticiently  clear,  distinct,  aqd  perfect, 
for  our  own  minds  to  form  those  judgments  or  propositions  con* 
cerning  them,  yet  we  have  a  clear   and   distinct  perception  of 
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sealing  thcniy  or  that  thej  are  contained  inseripture; 

'a  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  our  aasent 

same  thing  holds  true  in  some  meaaore,  where  ere* 
man  testimony  assures  us  of  some  propositions^  while 
no  sufficient  ideas  of  the  subject  and  predicate  ui  them 
mine  our  assent  So  when  an  honest  and  learned 
tician  assures  a  ploughman  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
ire  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  the  square  of  the 
use  of  a  right-^angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
res  of  the  two  sides ;  the  ploughman  who  has  but  oon« 
as  of  these  things,  may  firmly  and  safely  believe  these 
)ns,  upon  the  same  ground,  because  be  has  evidence  of 
and  faithfulness  of  his  informer*. 


lapi  some  may  object  agaiott  Uiii  repreaeotaiioa  of  tblofti  sad  gay^ 
caonot  properly  be  laid  to  belioTe  a  propotitioa  any  farther  thas  «• 
ire  ideas  uader  ibe  term  •  therefore  if  we  haTe  do  ideas  onder  the  teraii  ^ 
aothini;  but  the  coonexioo  of  wordi  or  ioaodi ;  and  if  we  baTe  but 
J  inadequate  ideaa  under  the  termi,  tbeo  we  partly  bclieTs  a  coa« 
.hiogs,  aod  partly  a  coooezioD  of  soanda.  Bat  that  we  caDQOt  pro* 
id  to  belie?e  Ibe  propoaitiooy  for  our  faiib  can  ocTer  fo  bayond  oar 

I  get  this  matter  in  a  clear  light.  I  lappote  that  every  propoeltion 
opoied  to  my  assent,  it  a  lentcoce  made  upof  termi  which  have  tome 
them  koowo  or  unknown  to  me.  I  coofess,  if  I  beliere  there  are  no 
under  the  terms,  and  there  ii  nothing  meant  by  them,  thea  indeed^ 
to  me,  it  in  the  mere  "joining  of  soandi  ;*'  but  if,  for  iustaneo,  • 
has  credible  information  from  an  honest  and  skilful  mathasMtieiaB^ 
lipsis  is  made  by  the  aection  of  a  cone,"  he  belieres  the  propoeition, 
es  the  sentence  is  true,  at  it  ia  made  up  of  terma  which  his  informant 
I,  though  the  idoai  be  noknown  to  him ;  that  if«  he  bclicTea  thtra  are 
which  bis  ioformant  baa  under  theso  words  whiohare  really  connected* 
,  this  may  justly  be  called  bellering  the  propoaition,  for  it  ie  a  bo» 
sihiog  more  than  the  mere  joining  of  ioanda  j  it  b  a  belief  of  the 
'.ioo  uf  some  uokuown  ideas  belonging  to  thoae  aounda,  ami  in  ihia 
may  be  said  to  belioTe  the  trnth  of  a  proposition,  which  ho  doth 
lod  at  alL 

lore  reason  still  may  we  bo  said  to  boliere  a  propoaitioa  upon  erodl- 
ly,  if  we  have  some  sort  of  ideas  nnder  the  terms,  thongb  they  are 
or  inadequate  and  obsoure  ;  snch  as  "  divine  answers  worn  givea  b^ 
rbummim  ;"  for  since  it  is  purely  upon  testimony,  wo  beliero  the 
rtt"  of  the  ideas  signified  by  those  woidi  to  be  eonnoetod,  upon  tho 
»ny  we  may  also  believe  all  the  "  nokoown  paru**  of  tho  Ideas  signi- 
«  words  to  be  connected,  namely,  becanso  onr  informant  is 
d  faithful.  And  in  Ihia  sense  we  may  justly  bo  said  to  believe  a 
of  scripture  entirely,  which  we  understand  but  vary  imperfectly^ 
i  who  reveals  it  is  knowing  aod  faithful  in  perfection. 

leed,  uiileis  this  representation  of  the  matter  be  aUowcd,  there  are 
'  propositions  in  the  world,  even  in  human  things,  to  which  we  oaa 
re  asKCot,  or  which  we  may  be  said  either  to  know  or  to  believe,  ho- 
is scarce  any  thing  on  earth  of  which  we  have  an  adequate,  and  most 
.  And  it  is  evident,  that  in  divine  things  thvre  is  scarce  any  thiof 
ltd  either  know  or  believe  without  this  allowance  :  for  though  reason 

00  join  to  inform  me,  that  *f  Ood  is  holy,"  how  exceeding  ioadeqaalo 

1  of  God,  and  of  bis  bolioess  ?  Yet  I  may  boldly  and  entirely  asseot 
I  proposition,  since  1  am  sore  that  every  known  and  anknovn  idoo. 
the  term  *<  Ood,"  is  connecud  with  the  ideas  of  tho  tara  "  holiaotSt? 
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III.  Direct  When  tou  buva  obtained  as  dear  aDdeom- 
^feBertsite  ideas  as  oeednil,  ooth  of  ike  suigeet  and  predieaCe  of 
a  proposition^  then  '^ooiiipare  those  ideas  of  the  aubjed  sod 

8tM6kii5  together  #ith  (he  utmost  attention,  and  obsenre  ho« 
M*  they  ttgrke^  tfttd  WheifeUi  thev  diflfcr  :'*  Whether  the  pcd- 
tesMoti  may  b^  aflliliied  absolutely  or  relatively,  whether  ift 
#hole  or  in  pArt,  #hdthef  tifliTdrttdly  or  partieularly,  aodthtt 
nnAtr  wbat  partietilur  Utnitatidtls.    Turd  tbese  Ideat  about  It 

8}tt  tniild,  ftnd  takd  H  l^ieW  of  theftt  oil  ill  sidel,  joit  at  a  milMl 
OttM  do  id  s6e  irhfetb^r  two  hewn  stoned  exictly  snh  esdk 
Mher  hi  ^tery  (liLrf^  Add  ftr6  fit  t6  b«  jdined  In  erecting  a  cirf ed 
ttr  fluted  pilMr. 

Compare  the  whotc  ml^eci  with  the  whoh  preiicatt  in  fbm 
several  parts :  take  heed  in  this  matter  that  you  neither  add  to 
nor  dimmish  the  ideas  contained  in  the  subject  or  in  the  predi- 
tUe  ;  for  such  an  inadvertence  or  dusiake  will  expose  you  ts 
great  error  in  judgment 

bMMM  reasoM  partlf  loforaH  mt,  bak  ttpMiaUy  becaut  tht  diTUM  mifiSMsy 
which  hMM  conaccicd  ibcBy  is  oeruial  j  €r«4ible« 

I  Bight  erf  De  upon  this  hfcsA  pw^*pi  SMf*  foreiblf  frva  HhS  JesUiiS  «f 
M  God's  iDcoBipreheosibleocfls.''  If  we  could  belioTe  ndUiiiif  bni  what  im  hiM 
ideas  of,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  beliere  that  **  God  it  JBCOMppsibsasi 
ble ;"  fortbis  implieeio  it  a  balial  tbattbere  are  aona  unkDOwn  ide«oMo«yiaff 
to  the  oatare  of  6od  (  therefore  we  do  both  belicre  aod  prolisea  aomethiK 
cooceroiBf  aokaowa  idaas«  when  wa  btliave  aad  prafesa  that  Gad  ia  ineampia 
^Dsible« 

I  pttiaada  Bjrialf  that  ssostof  tboMvery  ptrtobi  who  object  aftiilit  mf 
repfeseautioa  bf  thialst  will  yat  readily  conf^  tbey  believe  all  tbapropocitiaas 
in  seriptare>  rathefe'  tbaa  declare  <'  ibcy  do  aot  bsHcte  saiferal  of  tbam  |**  thoafh 
Ibey  «wt  aekDawlidga  that  leva^al  of  thda  ifo  Ibr  aboira  their  endaraUadfaf^ 
et  thai  they  bate  aearot  any  ideat  wf  iSa  if  M  itala  of  tha«  |  aod  Ibaiofcrt 
wh^rc  prtKniiltiOM  deriTod  fnfhi  orelibIS  tslUstoSy  are  itiada  up  of  dark  or  is* 
•deduato  idoha^  1  think  it  ia  niach  Sioto  pVopSir  to  sayi  we  believe  theVy  thaa  that 
we  do  ndt  belidYa  theoit  lest  wa  e«l  sif  s  Mnltltsdaof  the  propoaatiasa  ef  tht 
Mblb  frdai  o«r  asaaat  of  faith* 

Yet  let  it  be  observed  here,  that  when  we  believe  a  proposition  dn  tndfe  ti^ 
tithony,  of  whiab  ww  Imvc  no  ideha  et  elli  wo  can  only  bo  said  to  glvo  a  **s*b*'*^ 
insplicit  aasant  to  tha  tmtb  of  that  pmpdaitloit'*  without  any  partknlar  kntwltdgc 
oli  or  '*  enpNcit  assent  la  tha  ipeeial  truth  aontainad  in  that  proposition  i"  Am 
this  our  implicit  astaat  IS  of  vMry  Httla  uie,  uSieM  it  be  to  testify  onr  belief  sf 
Ihd  knowledtnand  varadityof  Mm  that  islbfni  ni. 

As  odl"  idhfes  Of  a  plopblltion  hre  ttorC  or  less  Cl^ir  and  ad%qv*t^y  at  #ell  u 
jMt  and  prtiper.  so  w«  do  ezpllcitty  hss^nt  mo^  or  lesk  to  iho  partienUr  trttth 
dbSUihed  in  thhlbiopoiitlob;  dAd  ddr  isbebt  bCrhb/  bteonkci  itiote  or  few  sasfd 
fblr  the  jhOftfthsO  bf  odr  kndokdsb,  or  thS  dlrectidH  6t  but  prhaide. 

Wheo  divioe  tesiimoDy  plainly  proposes  to  our  fsitb  such  a  proi»oaitioQ  wbere- 
df  wS  have  bdt  bbs^re,  dbnbiful  and  idhd^datc  Ideas,  #e  ar«  b6ntd  impllciil/ 
to  bellkte  tbi  truth  bf  It,  as  etprehi^  \n  tbfcsh  terdis,  in  order  to  show  our  so^- 
tiltofdn  i6  <lbd  #bo  riK%aatod  it.  As  a  God  of  p«rt^ct  loowledge  and  verlcity. 
ftttt  it  il  out  ddty  to  AtA  ill  prOpaV  dathdda  10  obtfeio  a  ^rtb«^  idd  »»plictt 
kiltt»ledt:b  bf  thi  fthrticniar  trulb  contained  in  tba  proposftiob,  If  wo  #onld  ua« 
l^trdVB  by  it  eittiCr  to  knowtedga  or  virtu*.  All  beceisary  l-ules  of  ^riunse  sa^ 
^Htfctsm  should  be  eiSptoyed  to  Aod  out  tl)c  very  ideas  thkt  belong  to  tbdse  words, 
add  which  wero  dehi|ned  by  the  divine  ipeskfr  ot  ^fitef.  fhoticb  #e  tSay  be. 
fleve  thd  tntth  of  S  proposition  wh!i&b  we  do  h6t  oodertundy  yet  *e  should  sa- 
dsstdsr  to  uDd«ntSAdftt<nfprov^«SCLoiiLii^c\'a^^«Xcert\A>aA  vva^ 
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TV.  Direct.  ^  Sauroh  for  evidenee  of  tmtb  Trhb  diligence 
id  honeMy,  and  be  heartily  readv  to  r^^ve  cTideDce,  whetfier 
r  the  agreemeDt  or  diaagreeaient  of  ideas.** 

Search  with  diligence ;  spare  np  Ifi|>our  in  aearchinff  for 
e  truth  in  due  proportion  to  the  impprtjiip.oe  or  lhi9  propoaitioo. 
^ad  the  best  authors  who  have  writ  pp  t^t  suhjfMA  ^  /poj;^suU 
Hir  wise  and  learned  friends  in  fpQv^r^jilioo  ;  and  be  not  un» 
illing  to  borrow  hints  toward  yoi^r  ijmgtQfem^wL  froos  iho 
eanest  person,  nor  to  receive  ^y  glimpsp  of  light  frooi  the 
ost  unlearned.  Diligence  and  humility  is  die  way  to  thrive  i.i| 
e  riches  of  the  understanding,  as  wejl  ^$  in  epld  of  silver, 
earch  carefully  for  the  evidence  of  trudi»  and  £g  for  wUdqm 
fir  hid  treasure. 

Search  with  a  steady  honesty  of  sout,  and  a  sincere  im* 
irtiality  to  find  the  truth.  Watcn  against  every  temptation  th^( 
ight  bribe  your  judgment,  or  warp  it  aside  fron)  truth.  Dq 
»t  indulge  yourself  te  wish  any  u{|exan)ined  proposition  were 
tie  or  fake.  A  wish  often  perverts  the  jadgment,  and  tempts 
e  siiod  etraogdy  tohcKeive  upon  slight  etideiiee  wim^ioeyer  we 
iah  io  be  true  or  fiilae. 

V.  Direct  Bince  the  evidence  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
;reement  of  two  ideas  fa  the  ground  of  our  assent  to  any  propo- 
iOB,  or  the  great  criterion  of  truth ;  therefore  ^  we  should 
spend  our  judgment^  and  neither  affirm  nor  deny  tUl  this 
idence  appear." 

This  direction  is  diftrent  from  the  second  ^  for  though  Uie 
Menoe  of  the  agreement  or  disagreiement  tii  two  idesys  most 
DOS  depends  on  the  dearnesa  and  ditfinctiiesa  of  ihp  ideas 
emsdvesj  yet  it  does  not  always  ante  thepce.  Testtmomf 
sy  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  agreemdnt  or  f^saj^eenveht 
two  obscure  ideas,  as  we  have  eeen  Just  before  in  the  excep- 
m  under  the  second  direotion.  Therefore,  though  we  are  not 
jversally  and  in  all  cases  bound  to  suspend  our  Judgment,  ti}I 
ir  ideas  of  the  objects  themselves  are  clear  ana  di^tineti 
t  we  must  always  suspend  our  judgment,  and  withhold  our 
lent  to,  or  denial  of  any  proposition,  tiH  sotme  just  evidence 
•pear  of  its  truth  or  folsehood.  It  is  an  impatience  bf  doubt 
,d  suspence,  a  rashness  and  precipitance  of  judgment  and  has- 
less  to  believe  something  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  plunges 
into  many  errors. 

This  direction  .to  delay  and  suspend  our  assent  is  more  par* 
nlarly  necessary  to  be  ooserved  when  such  propositions  oSer 
emselves  to  us  as  are  supported  by.edocation,  authority,  custom, 
dination,  interest,  or  other  powerful  prejudices ;  for  our  jud^- 
entis  led  away  insensibly  to  believe  all  that  ths:^  dSfiftiX^\  %:^^ 
}iere  prejudices  and  dangers  of  error  ace  m\dL^\^uft^^^^^io5)l'^ 
tte  atneter  giMurd  upon  our  assent. 
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Tet  reoMmber  ths  oatiBD  or  limiUfioii  here  wliich  I  f^n 
under  thfl  fini  direetioD,  miaeljr,  that  this  is  noi  lo  be  tuoBirictlj 
•ppliod  Id  mtttan  of  iUUt  pratfios,  eitlier  in  Imrnan  lite  or  teli- 
noD;  but  wlMiweooDBd«roiindves  »»  philosophers,  or  search- 
tn  afifr  ttvtk^  we  •hould  ilwiji  niihhoM  our  assent  where 
tiien  u  not  jiut  eYidence ;  and  m  tar  and  as  fast  as  we  can,  in  i 
da«  oonttilCBee  with  our  dinjgeccsiary  duties,  we  sliauld  iIm 
t«f<»in  and  iil)u«t  all  GUI'  prioia^ev  and  practices  bgtl^  in  rcU^D 
and  tbe  dvU  bfe  by  these  nilei. 

VI.  Direct.  Wemoat  '*j«dgeor  «Ter;propmitionbjttM 
eroper  and  peculiar  npediuiM  or  meaoa,  whereby  tbe  cTkkaeetf 
It  ia  to  be  obtained,"  whether  it  bo  *en*t%  pomtdimtmeu,  uUlit 
getce,  reaun,  or  ietiimony.  All  oar  heolliea  and  pmrenacek 
be  employed  in  judging  «  their  pro{>w  objeota. 

If  we  judge  of  aound%  oaloitra,  odoura^  vponi  tW 
■noothnew,  rou^pen,  aoftiMaa,  or  twrdnen  ttf  hodiw,  H  vait 
be  done  by  the  use  of  our  aenaoa ;  hot  tfcen  wo  miiat  take  hni 
that  odraeoMi  ace  ifreMdi^NMod,  as  ^alt  b»  ijietvn  aftwwanL 

And  einoe  our  aentea  in  their;  vatioua  exwobca  are  ia  rnrnn 
eaaet  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  won  eapeoially  when-  hr  oar  <fS 
or  eart  we  jadge  of  tiie  -^giireii  qofotity,  distance  and  paiil>B 
of  objeota  that  are  afar  <^  weou^  to  c^  oar  rcHoq  in  to  (ba 
auiitaoce  of  our  leasei,  and  correct  the  ecrora  t^  one  senae  bj 
(be  help  of  another. 

It  is  by  the  powera  (^  aense  and  reaaon  JMbeil  together,  tbat 
we  must  judge  i^loaophieally  of  the  iDward  nature,  tbe  aecrrt 
properties  and  pqwe^,  the  eanaca  and  effects,  the  relations  aid 
proportidns  9f  a  ihousand  corporeal  otveota  wbicimarrouBd  ■ 
on  eartti,  or  are  placed  at  a  distance  in  the  beaTens.  If  a  aua, 
on  the  one  hand,  0006068  biooself  only  to  sensible  e^trmenlt, 
and  does  not  exncue  reiuon  apm  them,  be  may  surpnse  bimscU 
and  others  with  atranre  appearance^  and  learn  to  efitertfin  tbt 
world  with  sights  anashews,  bat  will  never  become  a  pfailoso- 
pher ;  and,  00  the  other  bend,  if  a  man  imprison  himseu  in  Ui 
closet,  and  employ  the  most  exquisite  powers  of  reason  to  find 
out  the  nature  uf  tbinga  in  the  corporeal  world,  without  the  nst 
of  his  senses,  and  tbe  practice  of  experimeDts,  he  will  frame  ts. 
himself  a  scheme  of  diimcras  instead  of  true  philosophy.  HeuM 
canie  (lie  inveDtion  of  substantial  forms  and  qualities  oS  matem 
prima  and  privation,  with  all  the  insignificant  names  used  by  tbe 
peripatetic  writers  ;  and  it  was  for  want  of  more  experiioeoU» 
that  the  great  Descartes  failed  in  several  parts  of  his  philosophi- 
cal writing. 

In  the  abstracted  and  speculative  parts  of  the  malbe- 
nalica  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number,  the  faculty  of  reason 
must  be  chiefly  employed  to  ;ietcev'^e\\»«««W\twv«S'H»t\«i»«pan- 
titie$,  aod  draw  certiiiaattAttMlMVww^wftsm*-,^***'"*^*'**'^ 
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Bnbtniee  of  sense  also  to  be  aeqounted  with  Boes^  'iHrieiy  Mi 
igures ;  and  ia  practical  maihcmaiia  our  senses  bare  sdB  greater 
Ml|rioyi|[ieDt: 

If  we  woqM  Judge  of  the  pure  properties  and  actions  'ef/Ae 
munif  6(  the  nature  of  spirits^  tbei^^  various  pcreeptieiMl  aad 
|Mi(rers,  we  roust  not  eoqtiire  of  our  eyes  and  -our  earS|  nor 
the  ima^  or  shapes  laid  up  in  the  brain,  but  we  must  Iw^ 
reoourse'  to  our  own  eonseiousness  of  what  ]^alsea  wifbin-  oiir 
own  mind.  -'^'f^ 

If  wcl  are  to  pass  a  jodgnfeit  upon  any  thlnr  that  r^tei'to  . 
SfMrits  in  a  state  of  union  with  animal  nature,'  and  the  itfiHi  *prt»«^ 
pcrties  of  sensation,  fbnoji  appetite,  passion»  )>l|Muiiire  amf  paini 
whiob  arise  thence,  we  must  dOtaSult  our  o^rn  Sensatidm;  aMd  lbs 
Dtber  powers  wlilc^  we  find  in  oorsdves  considered  Asmd^  oft 
oireatDres  made  op  of  a  roiild  and  ao  aoiitis],  and  by  Just  HfawMH 
lags  deduce  proper  conseqiiettces»  and  improre  our  knowledge 
b  these  sultfecto/ 

.If  we  have  ocibasion'  to  judge  ooticerniiig'  niattera'  dooe^fii 
past  ag^s  or  in  difiereot  countries,  and  wherd  we  omelves  can-' 
not  be  present,  the  powers  of  sense  and  reasbn^  fbr  the  moat 
part,  are  sofiBcient  to  inform  us,  and  we  mnsC  tberefiire  hafe 
recourse  to  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  this  is  either  diviti$ 
or  human. 

In  matters  of  mere  human  prudence j  we  shall  find  the  ^;reateat 
advantan  by  making  wise  obser?ations  on  our  own  conduct,  and 
the  conduct  of  others,  and  a  sonrev  of  the  etents  attending  such 
midiict.  Experience  in  this  case  is  equal  to  a  natural  sagaci^f 
sr  rather  superior*  A  treasure  of  obseTTations  and  ezperienoa 
Dollected  by  wise  men,  is  of  admirable  service  here ;  and  per- 
liaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  this  kind  equal  to  the 
nered  Book  qf  Proverbs,  oven  if  we  look  on  it  as  a  mere 
baman  writing. 

In  questions  of  natural  religion,  we  must  ezerdse  the  (a* 
salty  of  reason  which  God  has  given  us ;  and  since  he  has  been 
ileased  to  aflford  us  his  word,  we  should  confirm  and  improve,  or 
MMTect  our  reasoning  on  this  subject  by  the  divine  assistance  of 
the  bible. 

In  matters  of  revealed  religion,  that  is,  Christiamtyy  Juda^ 
ism,  Kc,  which  we  could  never  have  known  by  the  liglit  of  nature, 
ihe  word  of  God  is  our  only  foundation  and  chief  light ;  though 
lere  our  reason  must  be  used  both  to  find  out  the  true  meaning 
>f  God  in  hir»  word,  and  to  derive  just  inferences  from  what  Gol 
laa  written,  sis  well  as  to  judge  of  the  credentials  whereby  di* 
rine  testimony  is  distinguished  from  mere  human  testimony,  or 
rom  imposture. 

Am  divine  revelation  can  never  contradAC^  rigjkl  Ttosoi^  W 
^  taro  two  great  lightM  g(ven  us  by  our  CreaXw  m  ms  wfoAiv^s 
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•o  reuon  ought  by  no  metoi  to  Msiune  to  ittolf  a  povrer  to  coft- 
tnMlict  divioe  relation* 

Though  revelation  be  not  contrary  to  reason,  yet  there  nf 
fimrelaaaea  wherein  mattera  of  revelation  maybe  aaid  Ip  riae 
nbovoy  or  go  beyond  our  reason. 

1.  When  revelation  "  asserts  two  tbinga  of  wbicli  we  bfie 
elear  ideas,  to  be  joined,  whose  oonnection  or  agreement  ia  not 
discoverable  by  rei|soa  ;^*  as  when  scripture  informa  ue,  tluii  the 
dead  shall  rise,  that  the  earth  shall  be  burnt  up,  and  the  Msa 
Chriat  Jesus  shall  return  from  heaven,  none  of  tlie  tbinga  could 
^ver  be  found  out  or  proved  by  reason. 

2.  When  revelation  ^^  affirms  any  proposition,  vbile  reasoo 
has  no  dear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  au£|jeot,  or  of  the  predicate; 
iia  God  created  all  thinga  by  Jesua  Christ ;  by  the  Urim  and 
Tbummim  God  gave  forth  divine  oracles.*'  The  precUcate  of 
each  of  these  propositions  is  to  us  an  obscure  idea,  for  we  knov 
not  what  was  the  peculiar  agency  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  God 
the  Father  created  the  world  by  him  ;  nor  have  we  any  plear  and 
certain  conception  what  the  Unm  and  Thummim  were,  aor  how 
God  gave  answers  to  his  people  by  them. 

3.  When  revelation  ^^  in  plain  and  eocpresa  language,  ds^ 
•lares  some  doctrine  which  our  reaspn  at  preseat  knows  uot  witk 
evidence  and  certainty,  how  6r  in  what  sense  to  reconcile  to  some 
of  its  own  principles  ;^*  as  that  the  child  Jesus  is  the  mighty 
Cod ;  Isa.  ix.  6.  which  proposition  carries  a  seeming  opposiuos 
to  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  godhead,  whidi  are  pnnciplei 
of  reason* 

4.  ^'  When  two  propositions  or  doctrines  are  plainly  assert* 
ed  by  divine  revelation,  which  our  reason  at  present  knows  net 
bow  or  in  what  sense,  with  evidonoc  and  certainty,  to  recoa- 
eile  with  one  anoUicr  ;"  as,  the  Father  is  the  only  true  Godi 
John  xvii.  3.  and  yet  Christ  is  oxer  ally  God  bUksed  for  ever; 
Rom.  ix.  5* 

Now  divine  revelation  having  declared  all  these  propositions^ 
reason  is  bound  to  receive  them,  because  it  cannot  prove  tbejii  |e 
be  utterly  inconsistent  or  impossible,  though  the  ideae  of  tlKoi 
may  be  obscure,  though  we  ourselves  sec  not  the  rational  con** 
nectionof  them,  and  though  we  know  not  certainly  bow  to  reconcile 
them.  In  these  cases  reasoo  must  submit  to  faith ;  that  is,  vs 
are  bound  to  believe  what  God  asserts,  and  wait  till  1;  :  sliall 
clear  up  that  which  seems  dark  ai)d  difiicult,  and  till  the  mys- 
teries of  faith  shall  be  farther  explained  to  us,  qitber  in  thii 
world  or  in  the  world  to  come*,  and  reason  itself  dictates  the 
submission. 

VII.  Direct.  It  is  very  useful  to  ^^  have  some  general  pria- 

^  S€9  fonething  more  oa  \.V^«  tuV^«c\^  I>\i««\«\\«  ^xn.^%^\^%^  v\A  ^i^^^Mx 
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ibi  of  troth  MttM  in  the  mlMymhim  avkknge  tt  gunil  ■■d 
monuj  tkU  Uity  nmy  lie  nlwaye  f^eedy  «t  hand  to  aeeiel  «f  In 
dgfaiff  of  tlie  greet  veffety  of  thiofjpi  ^ieh  teoar.^  Theee  iWMr 
I  called  first  notions,  or  fbndainental  principles ;  t&t  theeigp 
my  of  tbeo  aro  deduced  from  each  other,  yet*  vost  or  oil  of 
am  may  ho  ealled  prfoetpies  when  esmpiwed  *with  %  thoMiad 
hior  judjmmla  vrhiob  wo  form  mider  the  togoloticm  ond 
100  of  ttese  priiury  proposilioos*  u :  .•  • 

Every  art  and  scieoee,  oe  well  as  the  aflTairs  of  oi  villi 
id  religion,  have  peooliar  principlee  of  this  kind  fcofoogine  to 
em.  There  are  meCafAysioBi,  nbyeical,  fnalhcMialioiil|<  ^isfiti- 
ly  eeonoflrfcal,  mediciiii],  tbecHogical,  moral  and-  prudevtial 
weiplee  of  jodment.  It  would  Iw  loo  tedtooa  to  ff^m  o  tpe- 
■00  of  them  oU  In  this  ploee.  Those  ^kkt  are  of  the  most 
ifvomal  ose  to  ne  both  oe  men  and  ao  Ohrhtians,  may  ho4MiBd 
thofeHowhig  riiaplev  among  the  rolea  of  Jodgment  aibooi  par^ 
adar  obi  acts* 

Tin.  DireiBt.  Let  the  «*  d^ees  of  ifm^  jMltei  to  otrery 
tiboBltion  bear  an  Mact  pnmorUoo  to  the  flUftreiiC*  dqpmi  ^ 
idence/*  Remember  (bU  Is  one  of  the  grUKeot  Mnciple^ 
vriadom  that  man  can  arrive  at  in  Hkh  world,  '4M  the  nest 
tman  seoorfty  ugalnst  dangerone  mlMkos  ill  ppeeolition  of 
actiee. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  of  which  oar  knowledge  b  mado 
I,  Acre  is  ioSidte  variety  in  their  degrees  of  evtdeOce*-  A«id 
Ood  hath  eiven  our  minds  a  power  to  suspend  their  assent  till 
0  ovidcDocbc  plain,  so  we  iiave  a  power  to  receive  thiogl  irhicht 
o  pro|iosed  to  ue  widi  a  stronger  or  weaker  Ml^  to  infloila 
iwty  of  degrees,  proportionaUe  to  their  ovidenoe.  I  bdieim 
at  the  planets  are  inhabilod^  and  I  IfcMeve  that  the  earth  .rolls 
song  them  yearly  rornid  ^e  son ;  but  I  do  not  beKevo  both 
eae  proportions  with  «■  equal  irmncm  of  aascnt,  beeaueo  the 
goments  fer  the  latter  are  drawn  from  mathemotieal  ebaerva* 
ma;  but  the  arguments  for  the  fcnner  are  hot  prsbabto  ooojee* 
res  and  moral  reasonings.  Yet  neitlier  do  I  believe  either  ef 
oso  piwpnaitions  ao  firmly,  os  i  do  that  iho  earth  ia  oboutltimi- 
-four  thousand  miles  ronad,  hecauae  the  mathematical  proof  of 
ia  ia  mocb  eaeiert  plauiar  nod  atronger*  And  yet  farther*  when 
say  thai  the  earth  waa  oreaited  by  the  power  of  God.  I  havn 
iU  a  more  infiilliblt  nsiiranco  of  thiathan  of  alt  the  fest,  to* 
use  reason  and  scripture  join  to  assore  me  of  it 

IX  Direct.  <<  Keep  your  mind  always  open  to  raoefveiruth^ 
id  never  aet  limttatoyour  own  improvement.**  Bnready^« 
If  a  to  hear  what  may  be  okjocted  even  against  yonr  fitvonrito 
Mona,  and  thoae  which  have  had  longest  poaaeasiqn  of  vonr 
sent  And  if  Ibero  should  be  any  new  and  isnmwtaw&M» 
irianoo  ifroaglu  ^gmiti  tboto  olfl  or  MVvi%dnaa&m^pto%  A» 
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wink  jooF  eyet  fast  ftg»init  the  light,  but  ptK  with  any  tlung  fiir 
tlie  sake  of  tnith  :  reioember  when  you  overcome  an  error  y«i« 
gain  truth ;  victory  is  on  your  side,  and  the  adTMitage  is  all 
your  own. 

I  confess,  tliose  grand  principles  of  beKef  and  praetiee^ 
which  universally  influence  our  conduct  both  with  regard  to  this 
life  and  the  life  to  come,  should  be  supposed  to  be  well  settled  ia 
tlie  first  years  of  our  studies  ;  such  as,  the  existence  mod  provi^ 
dcnce  of  God,  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture^ the  great  rules  of  morality,  &c.  We  should  avoid  aligU 
fluttering  genius,  ever  ready  to  change  our  foundations,  and  to 
be  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  To  guard  against 
which  inconvenience,  we  siiould  labour  with  earnest  diligence  and 
fervent  prayer,  that  our  most  fundamental  and  important  poiati 
of  belier  and  practice,  may  be  established  upon  just  grounds  of 
reason  and  scripture,  when  we  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
fit  to  judge  for  ourselves  in  such  important  points.  Yet  since  it 
IS  possible  thai  the  folly  or  prejudices  of  younger  years  may 
have  established  persons  in  some  mistaken  sentiments,  even  ia 
very  important  matters,  we  should  always  hold  ourselves  ready 
to  receive  anv  new  advantage  toward  the  correction  or  improve- 
moQt  even  of  our  established  principles,  as  well  as  opinions  of 
lesser  moment. 

CHAP.  Y.^^Special  Rules  to  direct  us  in  judging  of  parti- 
cular Objects. 

IT  would  be  endless  to  run  through  all  tliose  particular  ob« 
Jects  concerning  which  we  have  occasion  to  pass  a  judgment  st 
one  time  or  another.  Things  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence, 
oi  the  widest  extent,  and  of  the  greatest  importance,  are  the 
objects  and  exercises  of  sense,  of  reason,  and  speculation  :  the 
matters  of  morality,  religion  and  prudence  ;  of  human  and  divine 
testimony,  together  with  the  essays  of  reasoning  upon  things  psst 
and  future.  Special  rules  relating  to  all  these  will  be  the  subject 
of  thi  following  sections. 

Sect.  I. — Principles  and  Rules  of  Judgment  concerning  the 

Objects  of  Sense, 

THOUGH  our  senses  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  deceived, 
yet  whoi  they  are  rightly  disposed,  and  fitly  exercised  about 
their  prqier  objects,  with  the  just  assistance  of  reason,  they  give 
us  sunicimt  evidence  of  truth. 

This  may  be  proved  by  an  argument  drawn  from  the  wis- 
dom, godtness,  and  faithfulness  of  God  our  Creator.  It  was 
he  gave  ui  our  senses,  and  he  would  not  make  us  of  such  a 
constitutioi  as  to  be  liable  to  perpetual  deception,  and  unavoid- 
able error  h  using  these  faculties  of  sense  in  the  best  manner  we 
are  capabJoof,  about  those  very  things  w^iich  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  then. 
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Tbb  may  be  proved  tlio  by  the  iU  ^tmaefumeti  ik^  wo^U 
ifiow  from  the  supposiiiomofike  eemiforjf.  If  we  eiMiiA  biiiif 
^  cierlaiBty  of  the  dicUtes  of^oar  eeoeee,  we  could  oeftr  be  a^ro 
f  any  of  the  commoo  afiairs  and  occurrences  of  life.  Meit  0011I4 
DC  traoeact  any  of  their  civil  or  mmral  coooenia  with  any  eer- 
linty  of  jualice;  nor  indeed  could  we  eat  or  driok^.  wal^  0|( 
lOfe^  wichaafety.    Our  iemei  direct  uaio, all  these. 

Again,  the  matters  of.  reiigton  depend  10  aone  meaaont 
^  the  certainty  of-  the  dictatea  of  aense  ;  for  firiikeamci^f 
wring  I  and  it  ia  to  our  aenaesthat  God  appealain  working 
ii^ea  to  prove  hia  own  revelation.  Now.  if  when  our,  eyee 
id  eara,  and  other  organa  of  aenae  are  rightly  dia|ioaed  and  >emi 
deed  about  their,  proper  obiepta,  they  were  alwaya  liable  to  be 
leeivedy  there  could  do  no  kiumledge  of  the  goapel,  no  proof 
'  lUvine  revelation  by  viaiona,  voiceay  or  miractm. 

Oar  aenaea  will  discover  thinga  near  na  and  rqund  aboat  ua^' 
liach  are  neceaaarv  for  our  present  atate,  with  auflUfim  exsQtn 
9S ;  and  things  diatant  also,^  so  £ur  as  they  rektorl^pfr.  neomfi 
rj  use  of  them. 

Npr  if  there  need  of  any  more  aoeorate  ndealbrfke.vse  of 
ir  aeofea.  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  common  aflEnrs  o£,life;  of 
eo  of  miraoulous  and  divine  operations^  than  the  v»|gar  p%r| 

mankind  are  sufliciently  acquainted  with  by  nature  and  by 
w  own  daily  observatkuia* 

.  But  if  we  would  express  these  rules  in  a  more  elutf|jnti«n« 
r,  how  to  judge  by  the  dictates  of  our  senses,  they  should 'ba 
praaented  thus : 

*  1.  We  must  take  care  that  the  organs  of  our  settse  bo  rigkil^ 

rsedj  and  not  under  tbe  power  of  any  distemper  or  oonsidern 
decay ;  as  for  instance,  that  our  ]eyes  are  not  tinctwred  with 
e  jaundice^  when  we  would  judge  of  colours,,  lest  we  pro* 
amce  them  all  yellow ;  tliat  our  hands  are  not  burning  in  a 
vf r,  nor  benumbed  with  frost  or  the  palsy,  when  we  would 
idge  of  the  heat  or  coldncu  of  any  object ;.  that  our  palate  bo 
It  vitiated  by  any  diaeaae,  or  by  aome  other  improper  taate* 
h^n  we  would  judge  of  the  true  taate  of  any  aolid  or  li<|uid« 
hia  direction  relates  tq  all  our  aenaea,  but  the  following  rules 
iefly  refer  to  our  aiglit. 

2.  We  must  ol>aerve  whether  the  ol^tct  be  at  a  proper  dio'* 
nee ;  for  if  it  be  too  near  or  too  far  off,  our  eyea  will  not  auffi- 
mtly  diatinguiah  many  thinga  which  are  properly  the.  oSjecta  of 
[ht ;  and  therefore  (if  poaaible)  we  must  make  nearer  ap« 
oacbea  to  the  object,  or  remove  farther  from  it,  till  we  have 
tained  that  due  diataoce  which  givea  uaAhe  cleareat  pereqrtion* 

3.  We  muat  not  employ  our  eight  to  take  a^ll  aurvcy  al 
ce  of  objeota  that  are  too  large  for  it ;  but  we  dBat  view  them 

partai  and  then  judge  0/  £e  whole ;  nor  muat  our  lenses 
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judgre  of  (Ageets  too  tmall,  for  tome  things  which  tppemr  flirouft 
glasses  to  he  really  and  disCinotly  ezistent,  are  eftner  ntterlj  n« 
irisibley  or  greatly  eonfused^  when  we  woold  judge  of  them  )j 
the  naked  eye. 

4.  We  mast  place  onrsdTes  in  such  a  position  tmcard  tli$ 
€bfeetf  or  place  the  object  in  such  a  position  toward  our  eye^  ^ 
may  give  us  the  clearest  representation  of  ft :  for  a  differeHt  po- 
aition  greatly  alters  the  appearance  of  the  shape  of  bodita  $  and 
for  thia  reason  we  should  change  the  position  both  of  tbe  eye  aad 
the  object  in  some  cases,  that  by  viewing  the  objeot  io  aotcrd 
appearances,  we  may  pass  a  more  oomplete  and  certain  jadgOMBt 
concerning  it. 

5.  We  must  consider  what  the  medium  is  by  which  ob/eets 
are  represtnUd  to  our  senses ;  whetlier  it  t>e  thinner  or  tliid^er } 
whether  it  be  air  or  Tapour,  or  water,  or  glass,  &c.  whether  it 
be  duly  enKghtened  or  dusky ;  whether  it  reflect  or  refract,  or 
only  transmit  the  appearance  of  tbe  objeet ;  and  wliettier  it  be 
tinctured  with  any  portictilar  cdour :  whether  it  be  moving  er 
at  rest. 

6.  We  must  sometimee  use  other  helps  to  asrfst  onr  aensei ; 
and  if  we  make  use  of  gtasses,  we  must  mAe  all  just  allowances 
for  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  them,  for  the  clearness  or  dulaesi; 
tor  tbe  smoothness  or  roiiglmess,  for  tlie  plainness,  the  oonTexitj 
or  concavity  of  them,  and  for  the  distance  at  which  titese  passes 
are  placed  from  the  eye,  or  from  the  olject,  {or  from  one  another, 
if  there  be  two  or  more  glasses  used)  and  all  this  aecordiog  ts 
the  rules  of  art.  Tbe  same  sort  of  caution  should  be  used  alis 
ill  mediums  wltidi  assist  tfa^  hearing,  audi  as  speaking-truapets, 
bearing^tmmpets,  &c. 

7.  If  the  object  maj  be  proposed  to  more  setises  than  one^ 
let  us  call  in  the  assistance  of  some  other  senses  to  examine  H, 
and  this  will  increase  the  evidence  of  what  one  sense  dictates.  For 
example  ;  our  ear  may  assist  our  eye  in  judging  of  the  distapct 
of  boiiies,  which  aretnifth  visible  and  sonorous,  as  an  exploded 
tanon,  or  a  cloud  charged  with  thunder.  Our  feeling  may  assist 
our  sight  in  judging  of  the  kind,  the  shape,  situation,  or  dis* 
tance  of  bodies  that  are  near  at  hand,  as  whether  a  garment  be 
silk  or  stuff,  &e.  So,  if  I  both  see^  hear^  and  embrace  my 
friend,  I  am  sure  he  is  present 

8.  We  should  also  make  several  trials,  at  some  distant  times, 
and  in  different  eireurostances,  corofiarijig  former  experiments 
with  later,  and  our  own  obserTations  with  those  of  other  persons. 

It  is  by  such  methods  as  tlicse  that  modern  philoaopliy  hss 
been  so  greatly  improved  by  tlie  use  of  sensible  experiments. 

Sect.  II. — Principles  and  Rules  of  Judgment  in  matters  of 

Reason  and  Speculation, 
IT  is  by  reason  we  judge  botli  in  matters  of  speculation  and 
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fnolkM ;  there  tre  ptoolitr  itilet  wlddb  reliUi  to  things  praetical, 
wholber  they  be  meOera  of  religion,  mofttUty,  or  prudenoe :  yeC 
mmny  things  in  tbie  teetion  may  be  applied  to  praotical  enquiriei 
and  mattera  of  faith,  though  it  chiefly  relates  to  knowledge,,  and 
qpeculations  of  reason. 

1.  Whatsoever  dear  ideas  we  can  join  together  without  itt«« 
Consistency,  are  to  be  counted  possible^  because  almighty  powei 
can  make  whatsoever  we  can  conceive. 

9.  Front  the  mere  possibility  ot  a  thing  we  cannot  infer  iti 
mtHUU  etisienee ;  nor  from  the  non-'txfstenci  of  it  can  we  infer  its 
Uf^&ssibiiiiy. 

Note  J  The  idea  of  God  seems  to  elahn  an  eitemption  from 
this  general  rule :  for  if  he  be  possible,  he  certainly  exists,  be^ 
caoso  the  very  idea  includes  etirmty^  and  be  cannot  begin  to  be  ) 
ii  bo  eaist  not,  he  is  impossible,  for  the  very  same  reason. 

3.  Whatsoever  is  evidently  contained  in  the  idea  cf  any 
thing,  may  be  affirmed  of  that  thing  with  certainty*  Reason  ks 
oontaiaed  in  the  idea  of  a  man  ;  and  existaue  is  contained  in  tho 
idea  of  God  $  and  therefore  we  may  affirm  God  exists,  and  man 
is  reasonable. 

4.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  thing  should  be,  and  not  be 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  respect  Thence  it  fidlows,  thai 
two  *'  contradictory  ideas  cannot  be  joined  in  the  same  part  df 
the  same  subject,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  respeots :  or^ 
that  two  GODtradictory  propositions  can  never  be  both  trne." 

5.  The  more  we  converse  with  any  subject  in  its  Mriblis 
propertieSf  the  better  knowledge  of  it  We  are  likely  to  attidn ;  and 
by  frequent  and  repeated  enquiries  and  experiments,  reasottingi 
and  conversations  about  it,  we  confirm  our  true  judgments  ef 
that  thing,  and  correct  our  former  mistakes. 

6.  Yet  after  our  utmost  enquiries,  we  can  never  be  aasored 
jby  reason^  that  we  know  all  the  powers  and  properties  of  awf 
finite  being. 

7.  If  finite  beings  are  not  adequately  known  by  us,  moeh 
less  the  things  infinite ;  for  it  is  of  ihe  nature  of  a  finite  mmd 
not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  what  is  infinite. 

,  8.  We  may  judge  and  argue  very  justly  and  certainly  con- 
cerning infinities^  in  some  parts  of  them,  or  so  for  as  our  idea* 
reach,  though  the  infinity  of  tbem  bath  something  iticomprehen- 
sible  in  it.  And  this  is  built  on  the  general  rule  following, 
Aamelyi 

0.  Whatsoever  is  sufficiently  dear  and  evident,  ongbt  not  to 
he  denied,  though  there  are  other  things  belonging  to  the  same 
suiiyect,  which  cannot  be  cmnprrtiended.  I  may  affirm  mant 
things  with  certainty  concerning  ktttnan  tools,  their  union  witn 
hodies,  concerning  the  divisibility  of  Matter,  and  the  attributea 
of  God,  though  many  other  things  relating  to  thetti  are  all  dark- 
ness to  us. 
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10.  If  aof  opiuion  proposed  has  either  no  flrvimicllii^  If 
tgyat  arguments  for  and  ai^ainst  it,  we  must  remain  in  pcriiil 
•usjieiicc  about  it,  till  convincing  evidence  appear  on  one  nde. 

11.  Where  present  necessity  of  action  does  not  constrain  oi 
to  determine,  we  should  not  immediately  yield  up  our  assent  t0 
mem  probab/e  arguments,  without  a  due  reserve,  if  we  have  any 
reasouuble  hope  of  obtaining  greater  light  and  evidence  on  ob^ 
side  or  the  other  :  for  when  the  balance  of  the  judgment  wot 
resigns  its  equilibrium  or  neutrality  to  a  mere  probable  argumea^ 
it  is  too  ready  to  settle  itself  on  that  side,  so  that  the  mind  will  not 
easily  change  that  judgment  though  bright  and  strong  evideoee 
appear  afterwards  on  the  other  side. 

12.  Of  two  opinions,  if  one  has  unanswerable  difficnhiei 
littendiog  it,  wc  must  not  reject  it  immediately,  till  we  examine 
whether  the  contrary  opinion  has  not  diJficuUies  as  unansweraUt 

13.  If  each  opinion  has  objections  against  it  which  we  can- 
not answer,  or  reconcile,  we  should  rather  embrace  that  which 
has  the  least  difficulties  in  it,  and  which  has  the  best  arguments  to 
support  it  :  and  let  our  assent  bear  proportion  to  the  superior 
evidence. 

li.  If  any  doctrine  hath  very  strong  and  sufficient  light  stni 
tvidenct  to  command  our  assent,  we  should  not  reject  it  becauie 
there  is  an  objection  or  two  against  it  which  we  are  not  able  to 
(Uiswer  ;  for  upon  this  foot  a  common  christian  would  be  baffled 
out  of  every  article  of  his  faith,  and  must  renounce  even  the  dic- 
tates of  his  reason  and  his  senses  ;  and  ttie  most  learned  man  per- 
l^aps  would  bold  but  very  few  of  them  fust :  for  some  objectioni 
inrhich  attend  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  the  omnipre- 
aence  of  God,  and  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  light,  atoms, 
space,  motion,  &c.  are  hardly  solvable  to  this  day. 

r  -.  15.  Where  two  extremes  are  proposed,  either  in  matters  of 
•peculation  or  practice,  and  neither  ot  them  has  certain  and  con* 
vincing  evidence,  it  is  generally  safest  to  take  the  middle  way. 
]M[od?ration  is  more  likely  to  come  near  the  truth  than  doubtful 
f^trcmes.  This  is  an  excellent  rule  to  judge  of  the  characters  and 
value  of  the  greatest  part  of  ])ersons  and  things  ;  for  nature  set- 
dpm  deals  in  superlatives.  It  is  a  good  rule  also  by  which  to  form 
our  judgment  in  many  speculative  controversies  ;  a  reconciling 
medium  in  such  cases  docs  often  best  secure  truth  as  well  as 
i>eace. 

16.  When  two  different  propositions  have  each  a  very  strong 
and  cogent  evidenee,  and  do  not  plainly  ajtpear  inconsistent,  we 
may  believe  both  of  them,  though  we  cannot  at  present  see  the 
way  to  reconcile  them.  Reason  as  well  as  our  own  consciousness, 
assures  us,  tluit  the  will  of  man  is  free^  and  that  viultiiudes  of 
liumau  actions  are  in  that  respect  contingent ;  and  yet  reason  and 
tQi'iptitre  assura  us,  thatGod  foreknoxi^^  Uuia  alC^  %vA  vUU  im^Ues 
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ftieerttio  iSitality.  Now  ihougli  learned  menliaTa  tmt  to  (his  day 
kit  on  any  so  dear  and  happy  method  as  is  desired  to  reconcile 
these  propositions,  yet  since  we  do  not  see  a  plain  inconsistency 
in  thenii  we  jastly  believe  them  both,  because  their  evidence  h 
great. 

17.  Let  as  not  tlierefore  too  suddenly  determine  in  difiicnlt 
matters,  that  two  things  are  utterly  inoonsislent,  for  there  ar6 
many  pro})ositions  which  may  appear  inconsistent  at  flNt,  and  yet 
afterwards  we  find  theii^  consistency,  and  the  way  of  reooodUng 
them  may  be  made  plain  and  easy  ;  as  also  there  are  other  pro- 
poMtions  which  may  appear  consistent  at  firsts  but  after  due  exami* 
nation  we  find  their  inconsistency, 

18.  For  the  same  reason  we  should  not  call  those  difficulties 
utterly  insolvable,  or  those  objections  unanswerable,  which  we 
are  not  presently  able  to  answer  :  time  and  diligence  may  give 
farther  light. 

19.  In  short,  if  we  will  secure  ourselves  from  error,  we 
should  not  be  too  frequent  orha^ty  in  asserting  the  certain  consist'^ 
enc^  or  inconsistency j  the  absolute  universality,  necessity,  or  im- 

Sssibilly  of  things,  where  there  is  not  the  brightest  evidence, 
e  is  but  a  young  and  raw  philosopher,  who,  when  he  sees  two 
particular  ideas  evidently  agree,  Immediately  asserts  them  to  agree 
universally,  to  agree  necessarily,  and  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
be  othcnvisc.  Or  when  he  sees  evidently  tliat  two  particular 
ideas  happen  to  disagree,  he  presently  asserts  their  constant  and 
witural  inconsistency,  their  utter  impossibiUty  of  agreement,  and 
calls  every  thing  contrary  to  his  opinion  absurdity  and  nonsense. 
A  true  philosopher  will  affirm  or  deny  with  much  caution  and 
modesty,  unless  he  has  thoroughly  examined  and  found  the  evi- 
dence ot  every  part  of  his  assertion  exceeding  plain. 

20.  Let  us  have  a  care  of  building  our  -  assurance  of  any  im« 
portant  point  of  doctrine  upon  one  single  argument,  if  there  are 
more  to  dc  obtained.  We  should  not  slight  and  reject  all  other 
arguments  which  support  the  same  doctrine,  lest  if  our  favourite 
argument  siiould  be  refuted,  and  fail  us,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
abandon  that  im|>ortaut  principle  of  truth.  I  think  this  was  a 
very  culp«ible  practice  in  Descartes,  and  some  of  his  followers, 
who  when  he  had  found  out  the  argument  for  the  existence  of 
God,  derived  irom  the  idea  of  a  most  perfect  and  self-existent 
being,  he  seemed  to  despise  and  abandon  all  other  arguments 
against  atheitim. 

21.  If  wehsippen  tohaveour  chief  arguments  for  any  opinion 
refuted,  we  should  not  immediately  e;ive  up  the  opinion  itself; 
for  perhaps  it  may  be  a  truth  stil^  and  we  mat  find  it  to  be 
justly  supported  by  other  arguments,  which  we  mignt  once  think 
WCiiker,  or  periiaps  by  new  arguments  which  we  kuew  not  before. 

'    S2.  We  ought  Id  esteem  that  to  he  sujiciekt  ix^dtnct  oj  ^ 
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or  proc4t,  are  m  gteU  m  the  Mture  of  dhtf  tUof  ftdsiti,  rai  iMP 
tho  DccctMty  or  exigenco  of  Ibe  cmo  requirfs.    So  if  websfitl* 
credible  andeortaiii  testimoiiy  that  Ckrtst  romfram  the  in^ll 
itia  enough  ;  we  are  not  to  expect  mathematical  or  ocular  df  I 
■wmtratioD  for  it>  at  leaat  id  our  day.  lo 

28.  Though  Wo  abould  seek  what  prooft  may  be  irttidMd  4  |i 
aay  propoaMoo,  and  we  ahoald  receive  aoy  winiber  of  argoawH  y 
wlucb  are  jtst  and  evident  for  the  confirmallaD  of  the  aanio  IroA^  1 
yet  we  must  not  judge  of  the  truth  of  aoy  propoaitioB  bytheiMm^  |i 
orr  of  argumenti  which  are  brought  to-  aupport  it,  but  bjr  UN  I 
strength  and  weight  of  them ;  a  buudiBg  will  ataod  firmer  iol  I 
kmger  on  (bur  large  piHara  of  marUe^  than  oo  tea  of  saadi  or  I 
eartfit  or  timber.  I 

S4.  Yet  where  certain  evidence  is  not  te  be  found  or  expected^  I 
a  considerable  number  of  probable  arguments  carry  great  weigh!  I 
with  them  even  in  matters  of  specmatioo.  Tiiat  is  a  probabk  | 
hypothesis  iu  philosophy  or  in  theology  f  which  goes  farthest  to*  I 
ward  the  solution  of  many  diflicult  questioua  arising  on  any  | 
subject. 

SacT.  llL-^Prmciples  and  Rules  of  Judgment  kt  'Matters  sf 

Morality  and  Religion^ 

HEItfi  it  may  be  proper  in  the  first  place  to  mention  a  few 
definitions  of  words  or  terms. 

By  matters  of  merality  and  religion,  1  mean  those  thiags 
which  relate  to  our  duty  to  God,  ourselves,  or  our  fcUow^crm- 
turies.  Moral  good f  or  virtue^  or  holiness,  is  an  action  or  temper 
conformable  to  the  rule  of  our  duty.  Moral  evil,  or  vice  or  sin, 
is  an  action  or  temper  uucouformable  to  the  rule  of  our  duty,  or  a 
neglect  to  fulfil  it. 

Note,  The  words  vice  or  virtue,  chiefly  imply  the  relation  of 
our  actions  to  men  and  this  world.  Sin  and  holiness,  rather 
imply  their  relation  to  God  and  the  other  world. 

Naiwal  good  is  that  which  gives  us  pleasure  or  satisfaction* 
natural  evil  is  that  whicli  gives  us  pain  or  grief.  Happiness 
contusts  in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  and  most  lasting  natural 
good.  Misery  consists  in  suffering  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
natural  evil ;  that  is,  in  short,  heaven  or  beil. 

Though  this  be  a  just  account  of  perfect  happiness  and  per^ 
feet  misery,  yet  wheresoever  pain  overbulances  pleasure^  there 
is  a  degi*ee  of  misery ;  and  wheresoever  pleasure  overbalances 
pain  tliere  is  a  degree  <tf  happiness. 

I  ])rocced  now  to  lay  down  some  principles  and  rules  ef 
judgment  in  matters  of  morality  and  religion. 

1.  The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered  by  reason 
or  revelation,  carries  the  highest  authority  with  it,  and  is  there- 
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IV  the  highest  rule  of  duty  to  intelligent  orcatorea ;  a  confor- 
Aj  or  Dooooaformity  to  it  detcrmioes  tbeir  actioni  to  be  monlly 
KM  or  evil. 

3.  Wbatwcvor  ii  really  an  immediate  duty  ionatdauTatlvaf 
toward  our  fellow- creat in: es,  is  more  rcmotrly  a  duly  to  God ; 
d  tlicrefore  in  the  practice  of  it  we  should  have  an  eye  to  the 
11  of  God  as  our  i-ule,  and  to  bis  glory  as  our  end. 

3.  Our  wise  and  ^acioos  Creator  has  cloacly  united  our 
iti/  and  our  happintss  together;  and  has  connected  fiVr,  or  vice 
d  fuiiithinmf ;  that  is,  he  has  ordained  that  the  higbeat  natural 
fod  and  evil  xtioiilH  have  a  close  connection  with  moral  good 
id  evil,  and  that  hotli  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  bia  ewQ 
lailive  appo!n!ni<^Bt. 

4.  Conscience  nltould  seek  all  due  information,  in  order  to 
itennine  what  U  duly,  £ud  wliut  is  sin,  because  happiness  and 
iaery  depend  upon  it. 

5.  On  \\:\>  a<»:otint  onr  inclination  to  prescnl  temporal  good 
id  our  a»ersii'n  tf  iri;scr,t  temporal  evil,  ainat  be  wisely  over- 
danced  by  llm  cui^iiiclei'ation  oifntuie  and  eternal  good  or  evil, 
at  is,  happiness  or  misciy.  And  for  this  reason  we  should  not 
nit  a  duty,  or  conitnit  a  sin,  to  gain  any  temporal  good,  or  to 
roid  any  temporiii  evil. 

6.  Though  our  naturnl  reason  in  a  stale  of  innocence  might 
!  Bufiicicnt  to  find  uut  tliittc  dntit  ii  which  were  necessary  for  an 
nocent  creature,  in  orticr  to  abiiic  in  the  favour  of  his  Maker, 
it  in  a  fallen  ittute,  our  natural  reason  is  by  no  means  aufiicient 

find  oat  ell  that  is  ncecssarj  to  restore  a  wuful  creature  to  UiQ 
vine  favour. 

7.  Therefore  God  hath  condescended,  in  vaiiooa  agea  of 
«i>kind,  to  reveal  to  sinful  men  what  he  requires  of  them  ia 
*der  to  their  restoration,  and  has  appointed  in  his  word  lome 
Hniliar  matters  of  faith  and  practice,  in  order  to  their  aalvation. 
'Ilia  is  called  revealed  religion  \  us  the  things  knonablu  concern- 
g  God  and  our  duly  by  the  liglit  of  nature,  arc  called  natural 
iligiott. 

8.  There  are  also  many  parts  of  morality,  and  natural  reli- 
ion,  or  many  natural  duties  reluling  to  Goil,  to  ourselves,  and 
>  our  neiglibotirs,  which  would  be  excee<ling  difficult  and  tedious 
irtlie  bulk  of  mankind  to  lind  uul  and  determine  by  natural 
tatoH ;  therefore  it  has  pleased  God  in  this  sscred  book  of  divine 
*velaiiun,  to  express  ihe  most  nt-ccssary  duties  of  this  kind  in  a 
ery  jilaiii  and  ea^y  manner,  anil  inaku  them  intelligible  to  souls 
r  the  lowest  capacity  ;  or  they  muy  be  very  easily  derived  thenca 
y  the  use  of  reason. 

0.  As  there  are  some  duties  muoli  more  tteceuary,  and  mora 
nportant  than  olhurs  are,  so  every  duly  requires  our  appUcatioa 
Voi_  ni.  G  e 
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to  understand  and  practise  it,  in  proportion  to  its  necetaiiy  dk 
ina|iurtance. 

10.  Where  two  duties  seem  io  stand  in  opposition  to  esfk 
Other,  and  we  cannot  practise  both,  the  less  must  give  way  to  the 
*grealei\  and  the  omission  of  the  less  is  not  sinful.  So  cereiDo- 
bial  laws  give  way  to  moral ;  God  kUI  have  mercy  and  tut 
sacrifice. 

11.  In  duties  of  natural  rcMo^ony  we  may  judge  of  thedifi 
ferent  degrees  of  their  necessity  and  importance  by  reason,  ac* 
cording  to  tlieir  greater  or  more  apparent  tendency  to  the  bonoar 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  men  :  but  in  matters  of  rcTealed  refi- 
gion,  it  is  only  divine  revelation  can  certainly  inform  as  what  if 
most  necessary  and  most  important ;  yet  we  may  be  assisted  alio 
in  that  search  by  the  exercises  of  reason. 

12.  In  actions  wherein  there  may  be  some  scruple  about  the 
duty  or  lawfulness  of  them,  we  should  choose  always  the  safest 
side,  and  abstain  as  far  as  we  oau  from  the  practice  of  things 
whose  lawfulness  we  suspect. 

13.  Points  of  the  greatest  importance  in  human  life,  or  in 
religion,  are  generally  the  most  evident,  both  in  the  nature  of 
^tilings,  and  in  the  word  of  God  ;  and  where  points  of  faith  or 
practice  are  exceeding  difficult  to  find  out,  they  cannot  be  exceed- 
ing important.  This  proposition  may  be  prnvod  b\  the  {^eodness 
and  faithfulness  of  God|  as  well  as  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion. 

14.  In  some  of  the  outward  practice  and  forms  of  religion, 
as  well  as  human  affairs,  there  is  frequently  a  present  necessity 
of  speedy  action  one  way  or  another  :  in  such  a  case,  having  sur- 
veyed ari^uments  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  our  time  and  circum- 
stances admit,  we  must  guide  our  practice  by  those  reasons  which 
a|)pear  most  probable,  and  seem  at  tliat  time  to  overbalance  the 
rckt ;  yet  always  reserving  room  to  admit  farther  light  and  evi- 
dence, when  such  occurrences  return  again.  It  is  a  preponder- 
ation  of  circumstantial  arguments  that  must  determine  our  actioni 
in  « thousand  occurrences. 

15.  We  may  also  determine  upon  probable  arguments  where 
the  matter  is  of  small  consequence,  and  would  not  answer  the 
trouble  of  seeking  after  certainty,  l^ife  and  time  are  more  pre- 
cious than  to  have  a  large  share  of  them  laid  out  in  scrupulous 
enquiries,  whetlicr  smoakiug  tobacco,  or  wearing  a  periwig  b« 
lawful  or  no. 

16.  In  affairs  of  greater  importance,  and  which  may  have  a 
longy  lasting,  and  extensive  influence  on- our  future  conductor 
h«])pine88,  we  should  not  take  up  with  probabilities y  if  certainty 
may  be  attained.     Where  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  mind,  in  such 

tf»t8v8y  we  should  call  in  i\\c  aMv^Vduv^^  o\  ^  \\wiTiv\^\  01  t£\\f:,>x\^ 
Mtunoes,  reasons^  motives,  cou&ei\vx^wie%  qu  t\\^JA«%\  ^^  \fi^\v 
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lit  lonfrer,  anil  wilti  earDest  request  seek  human  and  divios 
.>ice  ti'el'orc  we  fully  determioe  our  jiidginent,  and  our  prac- 
e ;  according  to  the  old  Roman  sentence,  Quod  slataetidim  est 
■neff  deliberandum  est  diu.  We  sbould  be  long  In  coasidcriog 
lat  we  must  determine  once  for  all. 

icT.  IV.  Principles  and   Rules  of  Judgment  in  Maiten  of 
human  Prudence. 

THE  i^cat  design  of  prudence,  as  distinct  from  moralily 
,d  rdigiou,  is  to  detennine  and  manage  every  afTair  with  de- 
ploy and  to  tlie  best  advantage.  That  is  decent  which  is  agrec- 
•le  to  our  state,  coudition  or  circumstances,  whether  it  be  ia 
haviour,  discourse,  or  action.  Tliat  is  advanlageouSf  which 
tains  the  most  and  best  purposes,  and  av(Mds  the  most  aad 
eatest  inconvenienceB. 

As  there  is  infinite  variety  in  the  circumstances  of  persons^ 
ioga,  actions,  times  and  places,  so  we  must  be  furnished  with 
ch  general  rules  ss  are  accomodabie  to  all  (his  variety  by  a  wise 
dgtucnt  and  iliscretion  :  for  what  is  an  act  of  consummate  pru- 
nce  in  some  times,  places  and  circumstances  would  be  conjuTn> 
ate  follif  in  others.  Now  these  rules  may  be  ranged  in  the 
[lowing  manner : 

1.  Our  regard  to  persons  or  things  should  be  governed  by 
e  degrees  of  concernment  we  have  with  them,  ttie  relation  we 
ive  to  tlicm,  or  the  expectation  we  have  from  them.  These 
lould  be  the  measures  by  which  we  should  proportion  our  dili- 
:ncc  and  application  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  them. 

3.  We  sliould  always  consider  whether  the  thing  we  pursue 
!  attainable ;  whether  it  be  worlhy  our  pursuit ;  whether  it  be 
ordiy  of  the  degree  of  pursuit ;  whether  it  be  worthy  of  the 
ea7is  used,  in  order  to  attain  it.  This  rule  is  necessary  both  la 
Alters  of  knowledge,  and  matters  of  practice. 

3.  When  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages,  convenienoea 
id  inconveniences  of  any  sclion  are  balanced  together,  we  must 
aally  determine  on  that  aide  which  lias  ihe  superior  weight ;  and 
le  sooner  in  things  which  are  necessarily  and  speedily  to  be 
306  or  determined. 

4.  If  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  their  own  nature  are 
fual,  then  those  which  are  most  certain  or  /ikely  as  to  the  event, 
lould.turn  Uie  scale  of  our  judgment,  and  determine  our 
racticc. 

5.  Where  the  improbabilities  of  success  or  advantage  are 
reatcr  than  the  probabilities,  it  is  not  prudence  to  act  or  ven- 
ire, if  the  action  may  be  attended  with  danger  or  loss  equal  to 
le  proposed  gain.  It  is  proper  to  enquire  whether  tluak^'wA 
ic  case  in  ahnosi  all  Iptleriesj  for  they  UiallvtV&aViSL.c^'v^.cKR- 
ia^  secure /url  to  (beauelvea;  ao'd  oa^)  Om  <«Ba!uA«t>a«9»X 

G  e  a 
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divided  iuto  prizes,  must  render  the  improbability  of  giin  tl 
eacli  adventurer  gre<>ter  than  the  probability. 

6.  Wc  8hould  not  despise  or  neglect  any  real  advmtUgt^ 
and  abandon  the  pursuit  of  it,  though  we  cannot  attain  all  the 
advantages  that  ive  desire.  This  would  be  to  act  like  cUldrcB, 
who  are  fond  of  something  wliich  strikes  their  fancy  moalf  asi 
sullen  and  regardless  of  every  thing  else»  if  they  are  not  in* 
luoured  in  that  fancy. 

7.  Though  a  general  knowledge  of  things  be  asefol  in  sci- 
ence and  in  human  life,  yet  we  should  content  ourselvea  withi 
more  superficial  knowledge  of  those  things  which  have  the  lesi 
relation  to  our  cliief  end  and  design. 

8.  This  rule  holds  good  also  in  matters  of  business  and 
practice,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  knowledge;  and  therefore trc 
should  not  grasp  at  every  things  lest  in  the  end  we  attain  nothing. 
Persons  that  either  by  an  inconstancy  of  temper,  or  by  a  vaia 
ambition,  will  pursue  every  sort  of  art  and  science,  study  and 
businciis,  seldom  grow  excellent  in  any  one  of  them  :  and  pro* 
jectorii  ivlko  form  twenty  schemes,  seldom  use  sufficient  applies* 
tion  to  finish  one  of  them,  or  make  it  turn  to  good  account. 

9.  Take  heed  of  delaying  or  trifling  amongst  the  means  in- 
stead of  reaching  at  the  end.  Take  heed  of  wasting  a  life  in 
mere  speculative  studies,  which  is  called  to  action  and  ernploy^ 
ment :  dwell  not  too  long  in  philosophical,  mathematical,  or 
grammatical  parts  of  Karuing,  when  your  chief  design  is  /ov, 
physic  or  divinity.  Do  not  spend  the  day  in  gathering  flowers 
by  (lie  way- side,  lest  night  come  upon  you  before  you  arrive  at 
your  journey^s  end,  and  then  you  will  not  reach  it. 

10.  Where  the  case  and  circumstances  of  wise  and  good 
men  resemble  our  own  oase  and  circumstances  we  may  borrow  a 
great  deal  of  instruction  toward  oiir  prudent  conduct  from  tlicir 
example :  as  well  as  in  all  cases  we  may  learn  much  from  their 
conversation  and  advice. 

11.  After  all  other  rules  remember  this,  that  mere  apecola* 
tion  m  matters  of  hum;rtn  prudence  can  never  b^  a  perfect  di- 
rector, witliout  experience  and  observation.  We  may  be  content 
therefore  in  our  younger  years  to  commit  some  unavoidable 
mistakes  in  |X)int  of  prudence,  and  we  shall  see  mistakes  enow 
in  the  conduct  of  others,  both  which  ought  to  be  treasured  op 
iMnongst  our  useful  observations,  in  orderto  teach  us  better  judg- 
nient  lor  time  to  cotne.  Sometimes  the  mistakes,  imprudcnciei 
and  follies,  ivhich  ourselves  or  others  have  been  guilty  of,  give 
us  brighter  and  more  eflectual  lessons  of  prudence,  then  the 
wisest  counsels,  aiul  the  fairest  examples  could  ever  have  done. 

Sect,  V. — Principles  and  Rules  of  Judgment  in  Matters  of 

Hainan  Testimonii. 
TUB  evidence  ot  humaAl<A^katfm^V3i\v^v>\K^«tV^Va^ 
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I  into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  and  inward  nature  of  things, 
to  mcquaint  ua  with  the  existcDce  of  things,  and  to  inform  us 
natters  of  fact  both  past  and  firesent.  And  tliough  there  be 
great  deal  of  fallibility  in  the  testinoooy  of  men,  yet  (here  are 
me  things  we  may  be  almost  as  certain  of,  as  that  the  sun 
iocs,  or  tliat  five  twenties  make  a  hundred.  Who  is  there  at 
mdon  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  world,  but  believes  there  is 
sh  a  city  as  Paris  in  France  ;  that  tlie  Pu])e  dwells  at  Rome ; 
It  Julius  CflRsar  was  an  emperor ;  or  that  Luther  hud  a  great 
nd  in  the  reformation  ? 

If  wc  observe  the  following  rules,  we  may  arrive  at  such  a 
rtainty  in  many  things  of  human  testimony,  as  that  it  is  mo« 
lly  impossible  we  should  be  deceived,  that  is,  we  may  obtain  a 
)ral  certainty. 

1.  Let  us  consider  whether  the  thing  reported  be  in  itself 
aaible ;  if  not,  it  can  never  be  credible,  whosoever  relates  it. 

2.  Consider  farther  whether  it  be  ]>robable,  whether  thcro 
c  any  concurring  circumstances  to  prove  it,  beside  the  mere 
itimony  of  the  person  that  relates  it.  I  confess,  if  these  last 
nditions  are  wanting,  the  thing  may  be  true,  but  then  it  ouglit 
have  the  stronger  testimony  to  sup|iort  it. 

3.  Consider  whether  the  person  who  relates  it  be  capable  of 
ifwin^  the  truth  :  whether  he  be  a  skilful  judge  in  such  mat- 
rs,  if  it  be  a  business  of  art,  or  a  nice  appearance  in  nature, 
some  curious  experiment  in  philosophy.  But  if  it  be  a  mere 
Burrence  in  life,  a  plain,  sensible  matter  of  fact,  it  is  enough 
enquire  whether  he  who  relates  it  were  an  eye  or  an  ear-wit* 
ss,  or  whether  he  himself  had  it  only  by  hearsay,  or  can  trace 
jp  to  the  original. 

4.  Consider  whether  the  narrator  be  honest  and  faithfuly  as 
m  as  skilful  :  whether  he  hath  no  bias  ujion  his  mind,  no  pecu^ 
r  g^in  or  profit  by  believing  or  reporting  it,  no  interest  or  prin- 
At  whidi  might  warp  his  own  belief  aside  from  truth  :  or  which 
ght  tempt  him  to  prevaricate,  to  speak  falsely,  or  to  give  a  re- 
esentation  a  little  diflfbrent  from  the  naked  truth  of  things.  In 
!>rt,  whether  thcro  be  no  occasion  of  suspicion  concerning  this 
port. 

2.  Consider  whether  several  persons  agree  together  in  the 
jort  of  this  matter  ;  and  if  so,  then  whether  these  persons  who 
ned  together  in  their  testimony,  might  not  be  supposed  to  com* 
le  together  in  a  falsehood.  Whether  they  are  persons  of  sufR- 
nt  skill,  probity,  and  credit.  It  might  be  also  enquired, 
lether  thev  are  of  different  nations,  sects,  parties,  opinions,  or 
erests.  For  tiic  more  divided  they  are  in  all  these,  the  more 
ely  is  their  report  to  be  true,  if  iue^  ^^^^  l^^\Si\v!t  VQk>&^\^ 
ufunt  of  the  name  thing ;  and  eapeciaW^  \V^!kx^^  ^tvc^W^^'fi^^ 
WMferiMg. 
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6.  Consider  farther,  wbether  tbe  report  were  capable  of  being 
easily  refuted  atjirsty  if  it  had  not  been  true  :  if  to  this  cobfirmi 
the  testimony. 

7.  Enquire  yet  ac^in,  whether  there  has  been,  a  condant 
Ufiiformy  tradition  and  belief  of  this  matter,  from  the  Tcry  fint 
afl;e  or  time  when  the  thins^  was  transacted,  without  any  reason- 
able  doubts  or  contradictions.    Or, 

8.  If  any  part  of  it  hath  been  doubted  by  any  considerabk 
persons,  whether  it  has  been  searched  out  and  afterwards  con^ 
firmedf  by  having^  all  the  scruples  and  doubts  removed,  la 
either  of  these  cases  (he  testimony  becomes  more  firm  and  erediblei 

9.  Enciuire,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  there  are  any  coH' 
siderabh  objections  remaining  against  the  belief  of  that  pfoposi- 
tion  so  attested.  Whetfier  there  be  any  thint^  very  improbable 
in  the  tiling  itself.  Whether  any  concurrent  circumstances  seem 
to  oppottc  it.  Whether  any  person  or  persoui*  give  a  positiTe- 
and  plain  testimony  against  it.  Whether  they  are  equally  akil« 
ful  and  equally  faithful  as  those  who  assert  it.  Whether  there 
be  as  many  or  more  in  number,  and  whether  they  might  have  any 
secret  bias  or  influence  on  them  to  contradict  it. 

10.  Sometimes  the  entire  silence  of  a  thins  may  have  some- 
thing  of  weight  toward  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  point  of  his* 
tory,  or  a  matter  of  human  faith,  namely,  where  the  fact  is  pre- 
tended to  be  public,  if  the  persons  who  are  silent  about  it  were 
skilful  to  observe  and  could  not  but  know  such  an  occurrence ; 
if  they  were  engaged  by  principle  or  by  interest  to  have  de« 
dared  it :  if  they  had  fair  opportunity  to  speak  of  it:  and  these 
things  may  tend  to  make  a  matter  suspicious,  if  it  be  not  very 
well  attested  by  positive  proof. 

11.  Remember  that  in  some  reports  there  are  more  marks 
of  falsehood  than  of  truth,  and  in  others  there  are  more  marks 
of  truth  than  of  falsehood.  By  a  comparison  of  all  theae  thin^ 
together,  and  putting  every  argument  on  one  side  and  the  other 
into  tbe  balance,  we  must  form  as  good  a  judgment  aa  we  can 
which  side  preponderates  ;  and  give  a  strong  or  a  feeble  assent 
or  dissent,  or  withhold  our  judgment  entirely,  according  to 
greater  or  lesser  evidence,  accormng  to  more  plain  or  dubious 
marks  of  truth  or  falsehood. 

12.  Observe  that  in  matters  of  human  testimony  there  is 
oftentimes  a  great  mixture  of  truth  and  f ale  hood  in  the  report 
itself  :  some  parts  of  the  story  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  some 
utterly  false  ;  and  some  may  have  such  a  blended  confusion  of 
circumstances,  whicli  arc  a  little  warpt  aside  from  the  truth,  and 
misrepresented,  that  there  is  need  of  good  skill  and  accuracy 
to  form  a  judgment  concerning  them,  and  determine  which 
part  is  true,  and  which  i«  false.  The  whole  report  is  not  to  bo 
believed,  because  some  parts  are  indubitablif  true,  nor  the 
whole  to  be  rejected,  because  some  parts  w^esJ^  evident  falsehoods. 
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We  may   draw   two   remarkable   observationa  from  thia- 
tion. 

Observ.  I.  How  certain  is  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
/t,  uud  parliciilarly  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  a 
tter  of  fact  on  which  Christianity  is  built !  We  have  almost 
the  concurrent  evidences  tliat  can  be  derived  from  human  tes- 
ony  joining  to  confirm  this  glorious  truth.  The  fact  is  not 
K>ssible  ;  concurrent  circumstances  cast  a  favourable  aspect  on 

it  was  foretold  by  one  who  wrought  miracles;  and  therefore 
unlikely,  nor  unexpected :  The  apostles  and  first  disciples 
*e  eye  and  ear-witnesses,  for  they  conversed  with  ttieir  risen 
"d  ;  they  were  the  most  plain,  honest  men  in  themselves  ;  the 
iptations  of  worldly  interests  did  ratlier  discourage  their  be- 

and  reiKirt  of  it  :  they  all  agree  in  this  matter,  though  they 
■o  men  of  difierent  characters;  Pharisee^  and  Fishermen, 
1  Publicans,  men  ef  Judea  and  Galilee,  and  perhaps  some 
athens,  who  were  early  converted :  the  thing  might  easily 
e  been  disproved  if  it  were  false  ;  it  hath  been  conveyed  by 
stant  tradition  and  writing  down  to  our  times  ;  those  who  at 
t  doubted,  were  afterwards  cojuyinced  by  certain  proofs ;  nor 
e  anjy  pretended  to  give  any  proof  of  the  contrary,  but 
*ely  denied  the  fact  with  impudence,  in  opposition  to  all  these 
lences. 

II.  How  weak  is  the  faith  which  19  due  to  a  multitude  of 
igs  ii^  ancient  human  history  !  For  though  many  of  these 
eria,  or  marks  of  credibility,  are  found  plainly  in  the  more 
eral  and  public  facts,  yet  as  to  a  multitude  of  particular  facta 

circumstances,  how  deficient  arc  they  in  such  evidence  as 
uld  demand  our  assent  !  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  ever 
(  done  in  all  past  ages,  and  which  was  not  a  public  fact,  so 
I  attested  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

scT.  VI. — Principles  and  Rules  of  Judgment  in  Matters 

of  divine  Testimony. 

AS  human  testimony  acquaints  us  with  matters  eS  fact, 
1  past  and  present,  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  own 
lonal  notice ;  so  divine  testimony  is  suited  to  inform  us  both  of 
nature  of  things,  as  well  as  matters  of  fact,  and  of  things 
ire,  as  well  as  present  or  past. 

Whatsoever  is  dictated  to  us  by  God  himself,  or  by  men 
^  are  divinely  inspired,  must  be  believed  with  full  assurance* 
ison  demands  us  to  believe  whatsoever  divine  revelation  dic- 
a  :  for  God  is  perfectly  wise,  and  cannot  be  deceived ;  he  is 
iful  and  good«  and  will  not  deceive  his  creatures  :  and  when 
ion  has  found  out  the  certain  marks  or  credentials  of  divine 
imony  to  belong  to  any  proposition,  thi&re  remains  then  no 
her  enquiry  to  be  mad^  but  oiij)  to  ^^  ouiL  ^%  Vra:^  wQ2k% 
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tnd  daetniop  of  that  ^hioh  dod  bftt  rerealed,  for  teuaa  itidl ' 
demands  the  belief  of  it. 

Now  divine  testimony  or  revelation  requires  these  follow* 
iog  credeotials  : 

1.  That  the  propositions  or  doctrines  revealed  be  not  ineam* 
nstent  with  reason ;  for  intelligent  creatures  can  never  be  bound 
to  believe  real  inconsistencies.  Therefore  we  are  sure  the  popbh 
doctrine  of  transubstantialion  is  not  a  matter  of  divine  revelation, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  all  our  senses  and  our  reason ,  even  in 
their  proper  exercises. 

God  ban  dictate  nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  himself,  and 
Agreeable  to  his  own  nature  and  divine  perfections.  Now  many 
of  these  perfections  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  reaaooi  and 
v?hatsoever  is  inconsistent  with  these  pcrfcctionsi  cannot  be  a  di* 
irine  revelation. 

But  let  it  be  noted,  tliat  in  matters  of  practice  towards  our 
fellow-creatures^  God  may  command  us  to  act  in  a  manner  coo- 
'  trary  to  what  reason  would  direct  antecedent  to  that  command. 
So  Abraham  was  commanded  to  i^/S/^r  up  his  son  a  sacrifice: 
The  Israelites  were  ordered  to  borrow  of  the  £gyptiaos  without 
paying  them,  and  to  plunder  and  slay  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan : 
because  God  has  a  sovereign  riglit  to  all  things,  and  can  with 
equity  dispossess  his  creatures  of  life,  and  every  thing  which  be 
has  given  them,  and  especially  such  sinful  creatures  as  man* 
kind  ;  and  he  can  appoint  whom  he  pleases  to  be  the  instruments 
of  this  just  dispossession  or  deprivation.  So  that  these  divine 
commands  are  not  really  inconsistent  with  right  reason;  for 
whatsoever  is  so,  cannot  be  believed  where  that  inconsi^OMf 
appears. 

3.  Upon  the  same  account  the  whole  doctrine  of  revelation 
must  be  consistent  with  itself';  every  part  of  it  must  be  consistent 
vtrith  each  other  :  and  though  in  points  of  practice  latter,  revela- 
tion may  repeal  or  cancel  former  divine  laws,  yet  in  matters  of 
belief]  no  latter  revelation  can  be  inconsistent  with  what  has  been 
heretofore  revealed. 

3.  Divine  revelation  must  be  confirmed  by  some  divine  and 
supernatural  appearances^  some  extraordinary  signs  or  tokens^ 
visions^  voices^  or  miracles  wrought,  or  prophecies  fulfilled. 
There  must  be  some  demonstrations  of  the  presence  and  power  of 
God,  superior  to  all  the  powers  of  nature,  or  the  settled  connec- 
tion which  God  as  Creator  has  established  among  his  creatures  in 
this  visible'world.  « 

4.  If  there  are  any  such  extraordinary  and  wonderful  ap- 
pearances and  0|)erations  brought  to  contest  with,  or  to  oppose 
divine  revelation^  there  must  and  always  will  be  such  a  superi^ 
ortty  on  the  side  of  that  revelatitjfi  which  13  truly  divine^  as  to 
manifest  that  God  is  there.    .This  was  the  case  when  the  £gyp- 
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n  sorcerers  coDtooded  mt\\  Moses.  But  (he  womlers  vliidi 
ises  wrought  did  so  far  transcend  the  power  of  the  Magicians^ 
made  them  confess,  Jt  was  the  finger  of  God. 

5.  These  divine  appearances  or  attestations  to  revelation 
ist  be  either  hfOKn  to  ovrselves^  by  our  own  personal  obscrva- 
n  of  them,  or  they  must  lio  sufficient  ft/  attested  by  others^  ac- 
rding  to  th:^  principles  and  rules  by  whicli  matters  of  Aumam 
ih  are  to  bo  judged  in  the-  forcf^oing  section. 

Some  of  those  who  It  veil  in  the  nations  and  ages  where  mi- 
mics were  wrought,  were  eye  and  ear- witnesses  of  the  truth  and 
dnity  of  the  jsze^afion  ;  nut  we,  who  live  in  these  distant  VLgcn 
1st  have  thi-m  derived  down  to  us  by  just  and  incontestible 
Uorj^  and  itodition.  We  also,  even  in  these  distant  times,  niaf 
S  the  accom?>li8hment  of  some  ancitni  predictions^  and  thereby 
tain  that  advantage  toward  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  di- 
te  revelation^  beyond  what  those  persons  enjoyed  who  lived 
len  the  predictions  were  pronounced. 

6.  There  is  another  very  considerable  oonfirmatioo  of  i/iWii« 
timonv  ;  and  tliat  is,  when  the  doctrines  themselves,  either 

the  publicution  or  the  belief  of  them,  produce  supernatural 
ects.  Elicit  were  the  miracnlous  ptmers  which  were commuai«- 
led  to  believers  in  the  first  ages  of  Cliristianity,  the  conversion 

Jews    or    GcnuU's^  the    amazing  success    of  the  gospel   cf 
hristj  without  hiunan  aid,  and  in  opposition  to  a  thousand  im« 
diments  ;  its  power  in  changin:^  the  hearts  and  lives  of  iu^no- 
Dt  and  vicious   heathens^  and  wicked  and  profane  creatarea  m 

nations,  and  iiiling  them  with  a  spirit  of  virtue,  piety  and 
lodness.  Wheresoever  persons  have  found  this  effect  in  tiieir 
m  hearts,  wrought  by  a  belief  of  the  gospel  of  Cbriat,  they 
,ve  a  witness  in  tiiemsclves  of  tlie  truth  of  it,  and  abuudant 
ison  to  believe  it  divine. 

Of  the  ditTerence  between  reason  and  revelation^  and  in  what 
Qse  the  latter  is  superior,  sec  more  in  Chap.  II.  Sect.  0.  au4 
[lap.  IV.   Direct.  6. 

JCT.    VII. — Principles    and    Rules   of  judging^  concerning^ 
Things  past,   present,    and  to  come,    by  the  mere  Use  Zj^ 

Reason. 

THOUGH  we  attain  the  greatest  assurance  of  things  past, 
id  future  by  divine  failhj  and  learn  many  matters  of  fact,  both 
ist,  and  present,  by  human  faith,  yet  reason  also  may  in  a 
x>d  degree  assist  us  to  judge  of  matters  of  fact,  both  pasl^ 
*esent,  and  to  come,  by  the  following  principles :  v 

1.  There  is  a  system  of  beings  round  about  us,  of  ^which 
e  ourselves  are  a  part,  which  we  call  the  world,  and  in  thia 
orld  there  is  a  course  of  nature,  or  a  settled  order  of  cauaeSf 
fecta^  antecedents,  concomitants,  cousequenoesi  &(i«{roai^ly«k 
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tlie  Author  of  nature  dotli  not  vary  but  apon  very  iinpartuit  iw^ 
CBtious.  V 

2.  Wiipre  attUctdentt,  cetiramilanis,  <tid  conseqiidtt, 
emises,  and  effects,  sigvs  and  thiirgi  si^ntficri,  iu!>}ecls  and  ad* 
JunLis,  arc  ni'ccbtarily  connected  «it!i  each  otiicr,  we  may  hlEi^ 
lUe  causes  from  tlie  eifi-cta,  and  cRl-cts  tVom  catiitcs,  Ihc  umeoe- 
denia  from  llic  coiiscqucnU,  an  well  ^u  oousequenis  fcata  »u'.eec- 
dcnl>,  &c.  and  thereby  be  pretty  certain  of  many  tiling  both  pait, 
preieat,  and  to  come  It  is  by  tliis  ]irii)ciple  thai  astronomers  can  tell 
wbat  day  and  hour  the  sun  and  moon  were  eclipsed  (iTe  hundred 
yean  ago,  aad  predict  all  future  eclipse*  as  lonf?  as  the  world 
aball  stand.  They  can  tell  precisely  at  what  minute  the  lUii 
riaei  or  sets  this  day  at  Pequin  in  China,  or  what  tllitudn  the 
do^-star  had  at  mid-night  or  mid-noon  in  Ronae*  on  the  dij 
when  Julius  Corsar  was  slain.  Gardeners  upon  the  same  prio- 
ciplfl  can  foretel  the  months  when  every  plant  will  be  in 
Uoom,  And  the  ploughman  knows  the  weeks  of  harvest :  we 
are  sure,  if  there  be  a  chicken,  thero  was  an  ^g  :  if  there  ba 
a  rain-bow,  we  are  certain  it  rains  not  far  off:  if  we  behold  a 
tree  growing  on  the  earth,  we  know  it  baa  naturally  a  root  under 
ground. 

3.  Where  there  ia  a  necessary  connection  between  causes 
•nd  etTects,  antecedents  and  consequents,  signs  and  things  si^- 
nified,  we  know  also  that  like  causes  will  have  lii-e  cfTtrcts,  and 
proportionable  causes  will  have  proportionable  effects,  contrary 
causes  will  have  contrary  etfects  ;  and  observing  men  may  km 
many  judgments  by  the  rules  of  similitude  and  proportion,  where 
the  causes,  effects,  &c.  are  not  entirely  the  same. 

4.  Where  there  is  but  a  probable  and  uncertain  connection 
between  antecedents,  concouiilauts,  and  consequealp,  we  caa 
give  but  a  conjecture,  or  a  probable  determination.  If  the  cloudi 
gather,  or  the  wealhcr-glass  sinks,  we  supjiose  it  will  rain:  if 
a'  man  b|nI  blood  frequently  with  coughing,  we  suppose  his  lungs 
are  hurt :  if  very  dangerous  symptoms  appear,  we  expect  his 
death. 

5.  Where  causes  operate  freely,  with  a  liberty  of  indifftrentt 
!•  ihU  or  the  catitraiy,  there  we  cannot  certainly  know  wbat  the 
effects  will  be :  for  it  sucms  to  be  contingent,  and  the  ccrlain 
knowledge  of  it  bcliings  only  to  God.  This  it*  the  case  iu  the 
greatest  part  of  human  actions. 

e.  Yet  wise  men,  by  a  just  observalion  of  human  nature, 
will  give  very  probable  conjectures  in  tliis  matter,  also  concern- 
ing iliint^  past,  or  things  /ulure,  because  huinau  nature  in  all 
ages  and  nations  lias  such  a  conformity  to  itself.  By  a  knowledge 
of  ihc  t('mjK'rs  of  men,  and  their  present  circumstances,  wc  may, 
be  able  to  'giVe  a  happy  guess  what  Ibeir  conduct  will  be,  and 
what  will   be  (he  event  by  an  observalido  of  the  like  coses  in 
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-^Ibrmer  timet.  This  made  the  Emperor  Marcna  Antonius  to 
^-sty,  **  By  lookiDg  back  into  history,  and  considering  the  fate 
and  revolutions  of  governments,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  gtiess, 
and  almost  prophesy  upou  the  future.  For  things  past,  iiresent, 
^  and  to  come,  are  strangely  uniform,  and  of  a  colour,  and  are 
commonly  cast  in  the  same  mould.  So  that  upon  the  matter, 
forty  years  of  human  life  may  serve  for  a  sample  of  ten  thousand.** 
Cpllier^s  Antonius,  Book  VII.  sect.  50. 

7.  There  are  also  some  other  principles  of  judging. concern* 
ing  the  past  actions  of  men  in  former  ages,  besides  books,  his« 
toriea  and  traditions,  ivliicli  arc  the  mediums  of  conveying  bu- 
ipan  testimony  ;  as  we  may  infer  the  skill  and  magnificence  of 
the  ancients  by  some  fragments  of  their  statues^  and  ruins  o£ 
their  buildings.  We  know  what  Roman  legions  came  into  Great 
Britain^  by  numbers  of  bricks  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  with  the  marks  of  some  particular  legioa 
upon  them,  which  must  have  been  employed  there  in  brick- 
making.  We  rectify  some  mistakes  in  history  by  statues,  coins,' 
oM  altars,  utensils  of  war,  &c.  We  confirm  or  disprove  soma 
pretended  traditions  and  historical  writings,  by  medals,  imageS| 
pictures,  urns,  &c. 

Thus  T  have  gone  through  all  those  particular  obJecU  of 
our  judgment  which  I  first  proiMised,  and  have  laid  down*prin« 
dples  and  rules  by  which  we  may  safely  conduct  ourselves 
therein.  There  is  a  variety  of  other  objects,  concerning  which 
wc  are  occasionally  called  to  pass  a  judgment,  namely,  the  cha- 
racters of  persons,  the  value  and  worth  of  things,  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  particular  writers,  matters  of  wit,  oratory,  ]X)esy, 
matters  of  equity  in  judicial  courts,  matters  of  traffic  and  com- 
merce between  man  and  man,  which  would  be  endless  to  enume- 
rate. But  if  the  general  and  special  rules  of  judgment^  whu^b 
have  been  mentioned  in  these  two  last  chapters,  are  treasured  up 
in  the  mind,  and  wrought  into  the  very  temper  of  our  souls  in 
our  younger  years,  they  will  lay  a  foundation  for  just  aixl  regu- 
lar judgment  concerning  a  thousand  special  occurrences  in  the 
religious,  civil,  and  learned  life. 


TUB  THIRD  PART  OP  LOOIO. 


Of  Reasoning  and  SifUogism. 

A9  the  first  work  of  the  mind  is  perception,  whereby  mm 
ideta  are  framed,  and  the  second  is  judgment ^  which  joinf  oe 
disjoins  our  ideas,  and  forms  a  proposition,  so  the  third  6pcn* 
tioD  of  the  mind  is  reasonings  which  joins  several  propositions 
together,  and  makes  a  syllogism,  that  is,  *'  an  argument  where* 
by  we  are  wont  to  infer  something  that  te  less  known,  from  truths 
#liich  are  more  evident/' 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  let  us  consider  more  partioolarly, 

1.  The  nature  of  a  svUogism,  and  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
•omposed.  2.  The  several  kinds  of  syllogisms,  with  particohr 
rules  reUting  to  them.  S.  The  doctrine  of  sophisms,  or  faiss 
reasoning,  together  with  the  means  of  avoiding  them,  and  the 
manner  of  solving  or  answering  them.  4.  Some  general  niks 
to  direct  our  reasoning. 


CRAP.  L—Of  the  Nature  of  a  Syllogism,  and  the  Parts  ff 

which  it  is  composed. 

IF  the  mere  perception  and  comparison  of  two  ideas  would 
always  shew* us  whether  they  ag^ee  or  disagree;  then  allrs- 
tiooal  propositions  would  be  mutters  of  intelligence,  or  first  prin- 
ciples, and  there  would  be  no  use  of  reasonings  or  drawing  apy 
consequences.    It  is  the  narrowness  of  the  human  mind  which 
introduces  the  neccssiW  of  reasoning.     When  we  are  unable  to 
judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  proposition  in  an  immediate 
floanner,  by  the  mere  contemplation  of  its  subjcict  and  predicate,^ 
we  are  then  constrsiincd  to  use  a  medium^  and  to  compare  each 
of  them  with  some  third  idea^  that  by  seeing  how  far  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  it,  we  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  they  agree 
or  disagree  among  themselves :  as,   if  there  are  two  lines,  A 
and  B,  and  I  know  not  whether  they  are  eqiiad  or  no,  1  take  a 
third  line  C,  or  an  inch,  and  apply  it  to  eacli  of  them ;  if  it  agree 
with  them  both,  then  1   infer  that  A   and  B  are  equal ;  but  if  it 
agree  with  one  and  not  with  the  other,  then  1  conclude  A  and  B 
are  unequal :  if  it  agree  with  neither  of  them,  there  can  be  no 
comparison. 

So,  if  the  question  be,  whether  God  must   be  worshipped, 
ire  seek  a  third  idea,  suppose  the  idea  of  a  Creator,  and  aay, 
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*  Our  Creator  must  be  ifforahipped. 

God  is  our  Creator. 

Therefore  God  idubI  be  worshipped. 

The  comparison  of  this  third  idea,  with  the  two  dtstinel 
irts  of  the  question^  usually  requires  two  propositions,  which  IM 
lied  the  premises  :  the  third  proposition  which  is  drawn  from 
ero  is  the  conclusion^  wherein  the  question  itself  is  answered, 
d  the  subject  and  predicate  joined  either  in  the  negtitive  or  the 
[irmative. 

The  founJaiion  of  all  affirmative  conclusions  is  laid  in  this 
ineral  troth,-  that  so  far  as  two  proposed  ideas  agree  to  anf 
ird  idea,  they  agree  also  among  themselves.  The  character  of 
realor  aerccs  to  God,  and  j)orship  agrees  to  a  Creator^  there* 
re  worship  agrees  to  God. 

The  foundation  of  all  negative  conclusions  is  this,  that 
tiere  one  of  the  two  proposed  ideas  agree  with  the  third  idea, 
id  the  other  disagrees  with  it,  tliey  must  needs  disagree  so  hat 
lo  with  one  another  ;  as,  if  no  sinners  arc  happy  ^  and  VtamgA, 
e  happy^  then  angels  are  tiot  sinners. 

Thus  it  appears  what  is  the  strict  and  just  notion  of  a  syl- 
B^sin  :  It  is  a  sentence  or  argument  made  up  of  three  propo* 
ions,  so  disposed,  as  tliat  the  last  is  necessarily  inferred  from 
ose  which  go  before,  as  in  the  instances  which  have  been  jail 
entioned. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  syllogism  two  things  may  beconal^ 
red,  viz.  the  matter  and  the  form  of  it. 

The  matter  of  which  a  syllogism  is  made  up,  is  three  pro* 
isitions ;  and  these  three  propositions  are  made  up  of  thre^ 
eas  or  terms  variously  joined.  The  three  terms  arc  called  the 
tnote  matter  of  a  syllogism ;  and  the  three  propositions  llui 
oxime  or  immediate  matter  of  it.  The  three  terms  are  named 
e  majorj  the  minoVy  and  the  middle.  The  predicate  of  the 
inclusion  is  culled  the  major  term,  because  it  is  generally  of  % 
rger  extension  than  the  minor  term,  or  the  sulyect.  The  me« 
r  and  minor  termH  are  called  the  extremes.  The  middle  term 
the  third  idea,  invented  und  disposed  in  two  pro|K>sitiont,  ill 
ich  a  manner  as  to  shew  the  connection  between  the  major  and 
inor  term  in  (he  conclusion  ;  for  which  reason  Uie  middle  term 
lelf  is  sometimes  called  the  argument. 

That  proposition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the  coocla-* 
>n,  connected  vviih  the  middle  term,  is  usually  called  the  major 
*opo$ition,  whereas  the  minor  pro|>ositioo  connects  the  middle 
rm  with  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  and  is  sometimes  called 
c  assumption. 

Note,  This  exact  distinction  of  the  several  parts  of  a  vfHa^ 
sm,  and  of  the  major  and  minor  terms  connected  with  the  mid- 
a  term  in  the  major  and  minor  propositions,  does  obiefly  beleog; 
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to  simple  or  categorical  syllogisms,  of  which  we  shall  speak  k 
the  ucxt  chapter,  though  all  Byllogisms  whatsoever  have  aome- 
thing  analogical  to  it. 

Note  farther,  That  tlie  major  proposition  is  generally  pla« 
ted  first,  and  the  minor  second,  and  the  conclusion  in  tbe  last 
/ilace,  where  the  syllogism  is  regularly  com|)Osed  and  repre- 
sented. 

The  fonn  of  a  syllogism  is  the  framing  and  disposing  of  the 
premises  according  to  art,  or  just  principles  of  reasoning,  and 
tlie  regular  inference  of' the  conclusion  from  thens. 

Tiie  act  oj  reasonings  or  inferring  one  thing  from  another. 
Hi  generally  expressed  and  known  by  the  particle  iherejore,  when 
llie  argument  is  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  though 
in  common  discourse  or  writing,  such  causal  particles  as  Jbr,  be^ 
tauscj  manifest  the  act  of  reasoning  as  well  as  the  illative 
particles  then  .  and  therifore  ;  and  wheresoever  any  of  these 
Words  are  used,  there  is  a  perfect  syllogism  expressed  or  im- 
plied, though  perhaps  the  three  propositions  do  not  appear,  or 
are  not  placed  in  regular  form. 


I. 

CHAP.  II. — Of  the  various  Kinds  of  Syllogisms,  with  parti'- 

cular  Rules  relating  to  them, 

SYLLOGISMS  are  divided  into  various  kinds,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  question  which  is  proved  by  them,  according  to 
the  nature  and  composition  of  them,'  or  according  to  the  middle 
iern),  which  is  used  to  prove  the  question. 

Sbct.  I. — Of  universal  and  particular  St/llogisms,  both  negative 
I  and  ajjirmative. 

ACCORDING  to  the  question  which  is  to  be  proved,  so 
ii^Ilogisms  are  divided  into  universal  affirmative,  universal  negO" 
tive,  particular  affirmative,  and  particular  negative.  This  is 
often  called  a  division  of  syllogisms  drawn  from  the  cooclusioo; 
jTor  so  many  sorts  of  conclusions  there  may  be,  which  are  marked 
with  the  letters  ji,  E,  I,  0/ 

In  an  universal  affirmative  syllogism,  one  idea  is  proved 
universally  to  agree  with  another,  and  may  be  universally  adirm- 
cd  of  it ;  as,  every  sin  deserves  death,  evert/  unlauful  wisJi  is  a 
sin  ;  therefore  everi/  unlawful  zsish  deserves  death, 
■      In  an  universal  negative  syllogism^  one  idea  is  proved  to  dis- 
agree with  another  idea  universally,  and  may  be  thus  denied  of 
it ;  ns,  no  injustice  can  be  pleasing  to  God ;  alt  persecution  for 
the  sake  of  conscience  is  injustice ;  therefore  no  persecution  for 
'Conscience  sake  can  be  pleasing  to  God, 
•^       Particular  affirmative  aad  pard'cubr  negative  syllogisms, 
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friay  be  easily  understood  by  Tvhat  is  said  of  aniversalsi  and 
there  will  be  auflicieut  examples  givea  of  all  these  in  the  next 
■cction. 

The  nfcneral  priiv;ip]<^  upon  Which  these  universal  and  parti^ 
cular  syliogisms  is  founded,  is  this.  Whatsoever  is  affirmed  or 
'  denied  universally  of  any  idea,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  ail 
the  particular  kinds  or  beings,  whicti  are  contained  in  the  exteo- 
aion  of  that  universal  idea.  So  the  desert  of  death  is  affirmed 
universally  of  sir,  and  an  unlawful  wish  is  one  particular  kind 
of  4111,  which  is  contained  in  the  universal  idea  of  siHf  therefore 
the  desert  of  death  may  be  affirmed  concerning  an  wUawful  wiskm 
And  so  of  the  rest. 

Note,  In  the  doctrine  of  syllogisms,  a  singular  and  indefi- 
nite proposition  are  ranked  among  universal*,  as  was  before  ob- 
served in  the  doctrine  of  propositions. 

Sect.  II. — Of  plain,  simple  SyUogismsj  and  their  Rules. 

THE  next  division  of  syllogisms  is  into  single  and  com- 
pound. This  is  drawn  from  the  nature  and  composition  of 
them. 

Single  syllogisms  are  made  up  of  three  propositions,  com- 
pound syllogisms  contain  more  tiian  three  pro|)ositions,  and  may 
be  formed  into  two  or  nipre  syllogisms.  Single  syllogisms,  for 
distinction's  sake,  may  be  divided  into  *  simple,  complex,  and 
conjunctive. 

Those  are  properly  called  simple  or  categorical  syllogisms 
which  arc  made  up  of  throe  plain,  single  or  categorical  propo* 
sitions,  wherein  the  middle  term  is  evidently  and  regularly  joined 
with  one  part  of  the  question  in  the  major  proposition,  and  with 
the  other  in  the  minor,  whence  there  follows  a  plain  single  con- 
clusion ;  as  ^^  every  human  virtue  is  to  be  sought  with  diligence : 
prudence  is  a  human  virtue  -,  therefore  prudence  is  to  be  sought 
diligently." 

Note,  Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  complex  ; 
yet  where  the  com))osition  of  the  whole  argument  is  thus  plain, 
simple,  and  regular,  it  is  properly  called  a  simple  syllogism, 
since  the  complexion  docs  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form  of  it. 

Simple  syllogisms  have  several  rules  belonging  to  them,,^ 
which  being  observed   will  generally   secure  us  from  false  in-' 
ferences  ;  but  these  rules  being  founded  on  four  general  axioms, 
it  is   necessary   to  mention  these    axioms   beforehand,  for  the 
use  of  those   who   will  enter  into  the  speculative  reason  of  all 
these  rules : 

1.  Particular  propositions  are  contained  in  universals,  and 

*  A«  i<Ieii  and  propositioof  are  divided  into  lingle  and  compoond,  and  f iD« 
gk  ar«  iabdivided  into  limple  and  complei ;  to  tbert  arc  the  lao^  diViiioni  and 
■ubdif iiiooi  applied  to  •yllofUait. 
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jmay  be  inferred  from  them  ;  but  uoiTersals  are  not  umliTaij 
io  particulars,  nor  can  be  inferred  from  them.  2.  In  all  QDivti^ 
aal  propositions,  the  subject  is  universal :  in  all  particalarjiro* 
positions,  the  subject  is  particular.  3.  In  all  affirmative  propa> 
aitions,  the  predicate  has  no  greater  extenijion  than  the  subjaot^ 
for  its  extension  is  restrained  by  the  subject,  and  therefore!^  a 
always  to  be  esteemed  as  a  particular  idea.  It  is  by  mere  aclir 
dent,  if  it  ever  be  taken  universally,  and  cannot  happen  Wl 
in  such  universal  or  siuj^ular  propositions  a$  are  recijyrocel^h 
The  predicate  of  a  noi^ativc  proposition  is  always  taken  luuvef^ 
aally,  for  in  its  whole  extension  it  is  denied  of  the  aubjeoti  If 
we  say  vo  stone  is  vegetable^  we  deny  all  aorta  of  vegetatiofi  coo* 
eerning  stones. 

The  Rules  of  simple,  regular  Syllogisms  are  these  : 

I.  '^  The  middle  term  must  not  be  taken  twice  partieularijf^ 
but  once  at  least  universally.'^  For  if  the  middle  term  betakca 
for  two  different  parts  or  kinds  of  the  same  nniveraaVidea,  thea 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  compared  with  one  of  theeepartSi 
and  the  predicate  with  another  part^  and  thia.  wiU  n^yer  she« 
whether  that  subject  and  predicate  agree  or  disagree  :  fhere  will 
then  be  four  distinct  terms  in  the  syllogism,  and  the  two  parts  af 
the  question  will  not  be  compared  with  the  same  third  idea  ;  as 
if  I  say,  some  men  are  pious,  and  some  men  are  robbers,  1  cao 
never  infer  that  same  robhtrs  are  pious,  for  the  middle  term  men 
being  taken  twice  particularly,  it  is  not  the  same  nien  who  are 
spoken  of  in  the  major  and  minor  propositions. 

II.  ''The  terms  in  the  conclusion  must  never  be  taken  more 
universally  than  they  are  in  the  premises/*  The  reason  is  de- 
rived from  the  first  axiom,  that  generals  cau  never  be  inferred 
from  particulars. 

III.  ''  A  negative  conclusion  cannot  be  proved  by  two  aifir' 
native  premises.*'  For  when  the  two  terms  of  the  concfusioa 
are  united  or  agree  to  the  middle  term,  it  does  not  follow  by  any 
means  that  they  disagree  from  one  another. 

IV.  ''  If  one  of  the  premises  be  negative,  the  conclu^iod 
must  be  negative."  For  if  the  middle  terin  be  denied  of  tillier 
part  of  the  conclusion,  it  may  shew  that  the  terms  of  thecoiiclu- 
aion  disagree,  but  it  can  never  shew  that  they  agree. 

V.  ''If  either  of  the  premises  be  particular,  the  conchision 
must  be  particular.  This  may  be  proved  for  the  most  pari  frum 
the  first  axiom. 

These  two  last  rules  are  sometimes  unitcii  in  this  single 
sentence,  jf'Ae  conclusion  always  follows  the  weaker  part  of  ihi 
premises.  Now  negatives  aud  particulars  are  couuted  inferior  lo 
affirmatives  and  uuiversnls. 

VI.  *^  From  two  negaVvNt^  YJ^<i\Tiv%^T\o^\\\^^"wi\k^«wi.^ftA.- 
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«d.*'  For  they  separate  the  middle  term  both  from  the  aubject 
<aiid  predicate  of  the  concluaion,  and  when  two  ideaa  ditaj^ree  to 
m  thirds  we  cannot  infer  that  they  either  agree  or  disagree  with 
.9i9fAk  other.  Yet  where  the  negation  it  a  part  of  the  middle 
term,  the  two  premises  may  look  like  negatives  according  to  the 
iprprds  but  one  of  them  is  affirmative  in  sense ;  as,  '^  What  has 
'90  thought  cannot  reason ;  but  a  worm  has  no  thought ;  there- 
|bre  a  worm  cannot  reason.'*  The  minor  proposition  does  really 
affirm  the  middle  term  concerning  the  subject,  namely,  a  worm 
u  whai  has  no  thought,  and  thus  it  is  properly  in  thb  syllogism 
an  affirmative  propoaition. 

VII.  ^'  From  two  particular  premises  nothing  can  be  con* 
daded/*    This  rule  depends  chiefly  on  the  first  axiom. 

A  more  laborious  and  accurate  proof  of  these  rules,  and 
llie  derivation  of  every  part  of  them  in  all  possible  cases,  from 
ti^e  lbre*going  axioms,  require  so  miibh  time,  and  are  of  so 
iitUe  importance  to  assist  the  right  use  of  reason,  that  it  ia 
needless  to  insbt  longer  upon  them  here.  See  all  this  done  in- 
geniously in  the  Logic  called  the  Art  of  Thinking,  Part  III. 
Chap.  Ill,  &c. 
8  EOT.  III. — Of  the  Moods  and  Figures  of  simple  Syllogisms. 

SIMPLE  syllogisms  are  adorned  and  surrounded  in  the 
common  t>ooks  of  Log^c  with  a  variety  of  inventions  about  moods 
and  figures,  wherein  by  the  artificial  contexture  of  the  lettera 
ji,  E,  /,  and  O,  men  have  endeavoured  to  transform  Logic,  or 
the  Art  of  Reasoning,  into  a  sort  of  mechanism,  and  to  teach 
boys  to  syllogise,  or  frame  arguments  and  refute  them,  without 
any  real  inward  knowledge  of  the  question.  This  is  almost  ia 
the  same  manner  as  school-boys  have  been  taught  perhaps  in 
their  trifling  years  to  compose  Latin  verses,  that  is,  by  certain 
tables  and  squares,  with  a  variety  of  letters  in  them,  wherein 
by  counting  every  sixth,  seventh,  or  eight  letter,  certain  Latin 
words  should  be  framed  in  the  form  of  hexameters  or  pentame- 
ters ;  and  this  may  be  done  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  Latin 
or  of  verses. 

I  confess  some  of  these  logical  subtleties  have  much  more 
use  than  those  versifying  tables,  and  there  is  much  ingenuitj 
discovered  in  determining  the  precise  number  of  syllogisms 
that  may  be  formed  in  every  figure,  and  giving  the  reasons  of 
them,  vet  the  light  of  nature,  a  good  judgment  and  due  con« 
aideration  of  things,  tend  more  to  true  reasoning  than  all  the 
trappings  of  mo(^s  and  figures.  But  lest  this  book  be  charged 
vriHi  two  great  defects  and  imperfections,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
short  hints  of  that  which  some  logicians  have  spent  so  much 
time  and  paper  upon. 

All  the  posaible  compositions  of  Uiree  oi  W\e\c^Vffic%^  A^  "Ea^ 
7,  O,  to  muke  Ibrec  proposition;!  ainounl  \o  AiA^-towc  \\wX^^V 
Vol.  vii.  H  u 
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four  of  tbem  are  excluded  from  forming  true  syllogiainsby  tbe 
seven  rules  in  the  forego! fijE^  section;  the  remaining  ten  are ts- 
riously  diversified  by  figures  and  moods  into  fourteen  syllogismi. 

ThtJigUrt  of  a  syllogism  is  tbe  proper  disposition  of  the 
middle  term  with  the  parts  of  the  question. 

A  mood  is  tbe  regular  determination  of  propositions  aoeord* 
ingto  tlieir  quantity  and  qunlity,  that  is,  their  universal  or  psr- 
ticular  aftinnation  or  negation  ;  which  are  signified  by  certain 
artificial  words  wherein  the  consonants  are  negleded,  and  theie 
four  vowels.  Ay  E^  /,  O,  are  only  regarded. 

There  are  generally  counted  three  figures.  In  the  fird  of 
them  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  major  propositioOy  aad  . 
the  ])redicatc  of  the  minor.  This  contains  four  moodsy  caltat^ 
Barbara^  Celarentf  Dariij  Ferio.  And  it  is  the  exeelleney  cf 
this  figure,  that  all  sorts  of  questions  or  conclusions  may  1^ 
])roved  by  it,  whether  A^  £,  i,  or  O,  that  is^  muversal  or  parti* 
cular,  affirmative  or  negative ;  as, 

^ar-Every  wicked  man  is  truly  miserable ; 
ba-AW  tyrants  are  wicked  men  ; 
ra.  Therefore  all  tyrants  are  truly  miserable. 

Ce-Ue  that^s  always  in  fear  is  not  happy ; 

/ci-Covetous  men  are  always  in  fear ; 
rtnL  Therefore  covetous  men  are  not  happy. 

Da-Whatsoever  furthers  our  salvation  is  good  for  us ; 
n-Some  afflictions  further  our  salvation  ; 
t.  Therefore  some  afflictions  are  good  for  us. 

Fe-Nothing  that  must  l>e  repented  of  is  truly  desirable; 
ri  Some  pleasures  must  be  repented  of; 
a.  Therefore  there  are  some  pleasures  which  are  not  trulj 
desirable. 

In  the  second  figure  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of 
both  the  premises :  this  contains  four  moods,  namely,  Cesaref 
Camestresy  Fesiino,  Baroca,  and  it  admits  only  of  negative  coa« 
elusions ;  as, 

Ctf-No  liar  is  fit  to  be  believed ; 

5fl-Every  good  christian  is  fit  to  be  believed ; 

re.  Therefore  no  good  christian  is  a  liar. 

The  reader  may  easily  form  examples  of  the  rest. 

The  third  figure  requires  that  the  middle  term  be  the  snb' 
ject  of  both  the  premises.  It  has  six  moods,  namely,  Daraptit 
Felapton,  Disamisy  Dafasif  Bocardo,  Ferison  :  and  it  adouU 
only  of  particular  coiiclusiuns  ;  as, 

Da- Whosoever  loves  God  shall  bo  saved  ; 
rap-AW  the  lovers  oC  Uod  have  their  imperfeotions ;  j 

ii.  Therefore  some  v«Ykq  \i«LNt& W^ioK^or^  ^hali  be  saTodt 
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I  leave  fhe  reader  to  form  examples  of  the  rest 
The  moods  of  these  three  figures  are  comprised  ia  four 
Ladn  verses. 

Barbara^  Celarenty  Dariif  Ferio,  quoque  prime. 

CesarCf  Camestresy  FestinOy  BarocOy  secuncue. 

Tertia  Deraptiy  sibi  vindicate  atque  Felaptotiy 

AdjungeDs  Disamisy  Daiisiy  Bocardo,  Ferison. 
The  special  rules  of  the  three  figures  are  these. 
In  the  first  figure  the  major  proposition  must  always  be  uni- 
versal, and  the  minor  affirmative.  In  the  second  figure  also  the 
miyor  must  be  universal,  and  pnc  of  the  premises,  together  with 
the  conclusion,  must  be  negative.  In  the  third  figure  the  minor 
musl  be  affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  always  particular.  There 
is  alio  a  fourth  figure^  wherein  tiie  middle  term  is  predicated  in 
tbeoiajor  proposition,  and  subjected  in  the  minor:  but  this  is  m 
very  indirect  and  oblique  manner  of  concluding,  and  is  never 
used  in  tlie  sciences,  nor  in  human  life,  and  therefore  I  call  ii 
useless. — Some  logicians  will  allow  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  a 
mere  inversion  of  the  first  figure ;  the  moods  of  it,  namely^ 
BaraliptaUy  or  Babariy  Caleniesy  Dibatisy  Fespamo^  Fresisom^ 
are  not  worthy  to  be  explained  by  one  example. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  Complex  Sj/llogisws. 

IT  is  not  the  mere  use  of  complex  terms  in  a  syllogism  that 
gives  it  this  name,  though  one  of  the  terms  is  usually  complex  ; 
but  those  are  properly  called  complex  syllogisms,  in  whidh  the 
middle  term  is  not  connected  with  the  whole  subject,  or  the  whole 
predicate  in  two  distinct  proposition^  but  is  intermingled  and 
compared  with  them  by  parts,  or  in  a  more  confused  manner,  in 
different  forms  of  speech  ;  as, 

The  sun  is  a  senseless  being ; 

The  Persians  "jcorshipped  the  sun; 

Therefore  the  Persians  tcorshipped  a  senseless  being. 
Here  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  worshipped  a  sense^ 
less  beingy  part  of  which  is  joined  with  the  middle  term  sun  ia 
the  major  pro|>08i(ion,  and  tlie  other  part  in  the  minor.  Though 
this  sort  of  argument  is  confessed  to  be  entangled  or  confused^' 
and  irregular,  if  examined  by  the  rules  of  simple  sylloi^isms : 
yet  there  is  a  great  variety  of  arguments  used  in  nooks  of  learn* 
ing,  and  in  common  life,  whose  consequence  is  strong  and  evi* 
dent,  and  whicii  must  be  ranked  under  this  head ;  as, 

I.  Exclusive  propositions  will  form  a  complex  argument ; 
as,  pious  men  are  the  only  favourites  of  heaven  ;  true  christians 
are  favourites  of  heaven ;  therefore  true  rhristians  are  pious  men. 
Or  thus,  hy|>ocrites  are  not  pious  meo  ;  therefore  hypocrites  are 
not  favourites  of  heaven. 

II.  Exceptive  propositions  will  make  m\c\\  covc\^c^Y.  v^q« 
gisuia;  B8,  none  6u(  physicians  came  to  Wiit  cow!b>\\\^>Aow  %  ^^ 

u  h  1 
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nurse  ia  np  pliysieiaa ;  therefore  the  nurse  came  not  iolbttm 
sul^tioQ. 

III.  Or,  Comparative  pvojioAiions ;  as  knowledge  kkM 
than  riches  :  yirtue  it  better  than  knowledge ;  therefore  virtaei 
better  than  riciies :  or  thus,  a  dove  will  fly  a  mile  in  a  nunU 
a  swallow' flies  swifter  tluin  a  dove;  therefore  a  swallow  wiD  I 
more  than  a  mile  in  a  minute. 

IV.  Or,  Inceptive  and  iesitive  pcopositioDa ;  as,  the  t 
Tanish-  sa  the  sun  rises ;  but  the  fo^  have  not  yet  began  to  ^ 
Btsb ;  therefore  the  sun  is  not  yet  risen. 

V.  Or  Modal  propositions ;  as,  it  is  necessary  that  a  Gc 
cal  understand  the  art  of  war  ;  but  Caius  does  not  undenli 
the  art  of  war ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  Caius  should  not  I 
Genoral :  Or  thus,  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  cause  daria 
at  noon  :  it  is  possible  that  the  moon  at  that  time  may  tot 
eclipse  the  sun  ;  therefore  it  is  possible  that  the  moon  may  a 
darluiess  at  noon. 

Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  great  number  of  complex 
hgiwm  which  can  hardly  be  reduced  under  any  particular  tf 
because  the  forms  of  human  language  are  so  exceeding  i 
ous;  as, 

Christianity  requires  us  to  believe  what  the  apostles  wn 
8t'  Baul  is  an  apostle  ;  therefore  Christianity  requires  us  to 
Iteve  what  St  Paul  wrote. 

No  human  artist  can  make  an  animal ;  a  flv  or  a  w 
b  an  animal ;  therefore  no  human  artbt  can  make  a  fly  \ 
worm. 

The  father  always  lived  in  London ;  the  son  always  K 
with  the  father  ;  therefore  the  son  always  lived  in  London. 

The  blossom  soon  follows  the  full  bud  ;  this  pear-tree  1 
many  full  buds;  therefore  it  will  shortly  have  many  blossoms 

One  hail-stone  never  falls  alone  :  but  a  hailstone  fell  , 
now  ;  therefpre  others  fell  with  it. 

Thunder  seldom  comes  without  lightning  ;  but  it  thund< 
yesterday ;  therefore  probably  it  lightened  also. 

Hoses  wrote  before  the  Trojan  war;  the  first  Greek  hi 
rians  wrote  after  the  Trojan  war;  therefore  the  first  Greek 
torians  wrote  after  Moses.^ 

Now  the  force  of   all  these  arguments   is  so  evident 
conclusive,  thai  thongli  the  form  of  the  syllogism  be  ne^e 
irregular    yet  we  arc  sure  the  inferences  are  just    and  tr 
for  the  premisesy  according  to  the  reason   of  things,  do  re 

*  Perbajxt  kome  of  Uieie  lyllogifms  may  be  reduced  to  tboM  wS 
uill  "  conoexivc"  afirrward,  but  ii  of  little  monent  to  vbat  **  ipeciet'' 
l^floog;  for  it  it  not  any  formal  get  of  rulei«  to  much  ■•  tbe  evidtoee 
to  tee  of  re*  too,  tb«l  nutt  deUiiaVM  VtA  V[MV>Ek  ^y  itX^^VN^  ^  ^&\  im) 
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vntoin  the  eonelushn  that  u  deduced  from  them,  nliidi  it  ■ 
t  erer-failing  tett  of  a  (roe  ayllogism,  as  ■hall  be  ahewn  hereafter. 

The  truth  of  most  theie  complex  Byllogismi  may  also  be 
■itde,  (o  Bjipcar,  if  ueedful  by  reducing  them  either  to  regular, 
imple  soUj/ghms,  or  to  some  of  the  conjunctive  tylhptms, 
rhich  are  deicribed  in  the  uext  aeclion.  I  will  give  an  initance 
oly  in  the  first,  and  leave  tlic  rest  to  exercise  tlie  ihgenuily  of 
he  reader.  The  first  argument  may  be  reduced  to  a  lyllo^m 
a  Sarhara,  thus, 

The  sun  «  a  senseless  bein^  .- 

What  the  Persians  worshipped  is  thesun; 

Therefore  what  the  Peraiaus  wonhipped  it  a  stmelesi 
ting. 

Though  the  conclusive  force  of  Qua  argument  is  cvideat 
ritbont  the  reduction. 

Sect.  V, — Of  Conjunctive  Syllogisms. 

TIIOSE  are  called  conjunctive  Syllogisms,  wherein  ooe 
>f  the  premises,  Darncly  the  major,  has  distinct  ])artB,  which  are 
ioiocd  by  a  conjunction,  or  some  inch  particle  of  speech.  Most 
limes  the  majur  or  minor,  or  both,  are  explicitly  compound pro- 
pasicions :  and  generally  the  major  proposition  is  made  iip  of 
two  distinct  parts  or  propositions,  in  auch  a  manner,  as  (hat  by 
Ihc  assertion  of  one  in  the  minor,  the  other  ia  either  asserted  or 
denied  in  (he  conclusion  ;  or,  by  (he  denial  of  one  in  the  minor, 
the  other  is  either  asserted  or  denied  in  the  conclusion.  It  is 
hardly  possible  indeed  to  tit  any  short  definition  to  include  all  the 
kinds  of  them  ;  but  the  chief  amongst  them  are  the  conditional 
ayllogisiQ,  the  disjunctive,  the  relative  and  the  connexive. 

I.  The  conditional,  or  hypothetical  syHogism,  is  that 
whosemajor  or  minor,  or  both,  are  conditional  propositions;  aa, 
If  there  be  a  God,  (ho  world  is  eoverned  by  providence ;  but 
there  is  a  God ;  therefore  the  wond  is  governed  by  Providence. 
These  ayllogisins  admit  two  sorts  of  true  argumentatiOD, 
Ifhethcr  the  major  is  conditional. 

1.  When  the  antecedent  is  asserted  in  the  minor,  that  the 
consequent  may  be  asserted  in  the  conclusion  ;  such  ia  the  pre- 
ceding  example.  This  is  called  arguing  from  the  position  of 
the  unlfiedent  to  the  position  of  the  consequent. 

2.  When  the  consequent  is  contradicted  in  the  minor  pro- 
position, that  the  antecedent  may  be  contradicted  in  tbe  conclii> 
sioii  -.  as.  If  atheists  are  in  the  right,  then  the  world  exists  with- 
out a  cause  ;  hut  the  world  doea  not  exist  without  a  cause  ;  there- 
fore atheists  arc  not  in  tbe  riglit.  This  ia  called  arguing 
from  the  removing  of  the  consequent  tp  the  removing  o/  tie 

antecedent. 

To  remove  the  antecedent  or  coDae(\u«n^  V«e»  ^o**  ■^"*' 
B  U  -3 
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merely  signify  the  denial  of  it,  but  the  contradiciion^  rf  K ;  Iv 
the  mere  aeaitd  of  it  by  a  contrary  proposition  will  not  mikei 
true  syllogism,  as  appears  thus  :  *'  if  every  creature  be  reasoi* 
able,  every  brute  is  reasonable;  but  no  brute  is  reaaonaUef 
therefore  no  creature  is  reasonable.  Whereaii  if  you  aty  is 
the  minor,  bat  every  brute  is  not  reasonable^  then  it  would 
follow  truly  in  the  conclusion,  therefore  every  ereainre  is  nst 
reasonable. 

When  the  antecedent  ^r  consequent  are  negative  propo«« 
tionSy  they  are  removed  by  an  affirmative ;  as.  If  there  be  do 
Ck)d,  then  the  world  does  aot  discover  creating  wisdom  ;  but  tlie 
world  does  discover  creating  wisdom ;  therefore  there  is  a  God. 
la  this  instance  the  consequent  is  removed  or  contradieted  la  the 
minor,  that  the  antecedent  may  be  contradicted  iu  the  ooncfat* 
oion.  So  in  this  argument  of  St.  Paul ;  1  Cor.  xv.  If  ike  dead 
rise  not f  Christ  diM.  in  vain  ;  but  Christ  did  not  die  in  vain: 
therefore  the  dead  shall  rise. 

There  are  also  two  sorts  of  false  arguing,  namely,  (I.) 
From  the  removing  of  the  antecedent  to  the  removing  of  ibe 
consequent ;  or,  (2.)  From  the  position  ot  the  cooaequent,  to 
the  position  of  the  antecedent.  JESxamples  uf  these  are  eMily 
firained;  as, 

(1.)  If  a  minister  were  a  prince  he  must  be  honoured  i  but  a 
n9inbter  is  not  a  prince : 

Therefore  he  must  not  be  honoured. 

(2.)  If  a  minister  were  a  prince,  he  must  be  honoured ;  bat 
a  minister  must  be  honoured  ; 
Therefore  he  is  a  prince. 

Who  sees  not  the  ridiculous  falsehood  of  both  these  syllo- 
gisms i 

Observ.  I.  If  the  subject  of  the  antecedent  and  the  conse- 
quent be  the  same,  then  the  hypothetical  syllogism  may  be  turned 
into  a  categorical  one ;  as,  If  Ciesar  be  a  king  he  must  be  ho* 
floured ;  but  Caesar  is  a  king;  therefore,  &o.  This  may  be 
changed  thus,  Every  king  must  be  honoured ;  but  Caesar  if  a 
king;  therefore,  &c. 

II.  If  the  fii«r/or  proposition  only  be  conditional,  the  condu- 
aion  is  categorical :  But  if  the  minor  or  both  be  condidonal,  tlie 
conclusion  is  also  conditional ;  as,  the  worshippers  of  iiiiages  are 
idolaters  :  if  the  Papists  worship  a  crucifix,  they  are  worshippers 
of  an  image;  therefore,  if  the  Papists  worship  a  cri|cifix,  they 
are  idolaters.  But  this  sort  of  syllog^isms  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  in  disputation,  bc-cnnsc  they  greatly  embarrass 
a  cause:  The  syllogisms,  whose  major  only  is  hypotheticfi,  are 
■very  frequent,  and  used  with  great  advantago. 

Ill;  A  disjunctive  stjlhgism  is  whon  the  m^jor  proportion  Is 
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dblancfive :  ts,  The  earth  moves  in  a  circle  or  an  eDtptis ;  but 
hdoes  not  moYe  in  a  circle ;  therefore  it  moves  in  an  ellipm. 

A  di^unctive  tyllogism  may  have  many  members  or  parts : 
thns,  it  is  either  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter ;  but  it  is 
BOt  spring,  autumn  or  winter ;  tlierefore  it  is  summer. 

The  true  method  of  arguing  here,  is  *^  from  the  assertion 
of  one,  to  the  denial  of  the  rest,  or  from  the  denial  of  one  or 
more,  to  the  assertion  of  what  remains  ;^'  but  the  major  should 
be  so  framed,  that  the  several  parts  of  it  caimot  be  true  togethert 
though  one  of  them  is  evidently  true. 

IV.  A  relative  si/llogism  requires  the  major  proposition  to 
be  relative ;  as,  where  Christ  is,  there  sliall  lus  servants  be ;  but 
Christ  is  in  heaven  ;  therefore  his  servants  shall  be  there  also. 
Or,  as  is  the  captain,  so  are  his  soldiers ;  but  the  captain  is  a 
coward :  therefore  his  soldiers  are  so  too. 

Arguments  that  relate  to  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  must 
be  refeired  to  this  head  :  as,  ^*  As  two  are  to  feur,  so  are  tliree 
to  six  ;  but  two  make  the  half  of  four  ;  therefore  tliree  make  the 
half  of  six.'*  Besides  these,  there  b  another  sort  of  syllogism 
Which  is  very  natural  and  common,  and  yet  autliors  take  verv 
little  notice  of  it,  call  it  by  an  improper  name^  and  describe  it 
very  defectively ;  and  that  is, 

V.  A  countrivt  syllogism.  This  some  have  caUed  copu- 
lative ;  but  it  does  by  no  means  require  the  major  to  be  a  copu- 
latioe  nor  a  compound  proposition  (according  to  the  defiiiitiou 
given  of  it,  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  6.)  but  it  reauires  that  two 
or  more  ideas  be  so  connected  either  in  the  complex  subject  or 
predicate  of  tlie  major,  that  if  one  of  them  be  affirmed  or  denied 
in  the  minor,  common  sense  will  naturally  shew  us  what  will  be 
the  consequence.  It  would  be  very  tedious  and  useless  to  frame 
particular  rules  about  them,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  cx« 
amples,  which  are  very  various,  and  yet  may  be  forther  mul- 
tiplied. 

(I.)  Meekness  and  humility  always  go  together:  Bloses 
was  a  man  of  meekness ;  therefore  Moses  was  also  humble.  Or 
ire  may  form  this  minor,  Pharoah  was  no  humble  man  ;  there* 
fore  he  was  not  meek. 

(2.)  No  man  can  serve  God  and  Blammon  ;  the  covetous 
man  serves  Mammon  ;  therefore  be  cannot  serve  God.  Or  the 
minor  may  run  thus,  the  true  ChrUtiau  serves  God,  therefore  he 
does  not  serve  Mammon. 

(3.)  Genius  must  join  with  study  to  make  a  great  man, 
Florioo  has  genius,  but  he  cannot  study  ;  therefore  Florino  will 
never  be  a  great  roan.  Or  thus,  Quintiis  studies  hard,  but  has 
no  genius ;  therefore  Quintus  will  never  be  a  great  man. 

(4.)  Chilo  cannot  make  a  dinner  without  flesh  and  fish  ;  there 
vas  no  fish  to  be  gotten  to*day  ^  therefore  Gulo  this  d^y  oannot 
make  a  dinner. 
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(5.)  Lmdon  tnd  Pitris  tre  !fi  diAfretat  IslittftfeA  ;  ihft  Hlii»i 
tude  of  LobHod  is  d6  degrees  ;  therefore  this  teAnol  be  ibt  kfri 
tude  of  Paris. 

(6.)  Joseph  end  Beojainiii  had  one  mother;  RadrdiMi 
the  mother  of  Joseph ;  therefore  she  was  Beojamin^a  mother  tMs 

(7.)  The  father  and  the  son  are  of  equal  stature  ;  the  fitfhcr 
is  six  feet  high :  therefore  thd  son  is  six  feet  high  also. 

(B.)  Pride  is  inconsistent  with  innocence ;  angeb  hare  mao- 
aence;  therefore  they  have  no  pride.  Or  thus,  devib  hats 
pride ;  therefore  they  have  not  innocence. 

I  might  multiply  other  instances  of  these  conneiroe  ftyDo- 
gtsms,  by  bringing  in  all  sorts  of  exceptive^  exclusive^  compm' 
iite  and  moi/iirjiroposittons  into  the  composition  of  tliieni ;  mr  id 
these  may  be  wrought  into  coiijundive,  as  well  as  into  itnipfe 
ayllogisros,  and  tliereby  we  may  render  them  complex,  Btit  iC 
would  waste  time  and  paper  without  equal  profit. 

Concerning  these  various  kinds  of  conjunctiva  syllogianDti 
take  these  two  observations. 

Observ.  I.  Most  of  them  may  be  tranrfbrmed  into  categih 
rical  svllogismSy  by  those  who  have  a  mind  to  prove  the  truth  eC 
them  that  way  ;  or  they  may  be  easily  converted  into  6ach  othct^ 
by  changing  the  forms  of  speech. 

II.  Tliese  conjtmctwe  syllogisms  are  seldom  deficient  or 
faulty  in  the  form  of  them  ;  for  such  a  deficiency  would  be  dis- 
covered at  first  glance  generally  by  common  reason,  without  any 
artificial  rules  of  Logic :  The  chief  care  therefore  is  to  see  thtt 
the  roajor  proposition  be  true,  ujioo  which  the  whole  foroe  of  the' 
argument  usually  depends. 

Sect.  VI. — 0/  Compound  Syllogisms. 

WE  properly  call  those  compound  syllogisms,  which  sre 
made  of  two  or  more  single  sylk^sms,  and  may  be  reaolted 
into  them.  The  chief  kinds  are  these :  epichirema,  dilemma^ 
prosyllogismusj  and  sorites* 

I.  Epichirema  is  a  svllogism  which  contains  the  proof  of 
the  major  or  minor,  or  both,  before  it  drawa  the  conclusioa. 
This  is  often  used  in  writing,  in  public  speeches,  and  in  common 
conversation ;  that  so  each  part  of  the  discourse  may  be  con- 
firmed and  put  out  of  doubt,  as  it  moves  on  toward  the  conclu- 
sion, which  was  chiefly  designed.     Take  this  instance  : 

Sickness  may  be  good  for  us  ;  for  it  weans  us  from  the  plea^ 
sures  of  life,  and  makes  us  think  of  dying ; 

But  we  are  uneasy  under  sickness,  which  appears  by  our 
impatience,  complaints,  groauiogs,  &c. 

Therefore  we  are  uneasy  sometimes  under  that  which  is 
good  for  us. 

Another  instance  you  may  see  in  Cicero's  oration  in  defence 
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r  Milo,  ^lio  liad  slain  Clodius.  His  na^w  propMhlon  is,  (bftt 
:  is  lawful  for  one  person  to  kill  another  who  lies  in  wait  to  kill 
ioSy  which  he  proves  from  the  castom  of  nations,  from  natural 

![uity,  examples,  &c.  his  minor  is,  that  Clodius  laid  wait  for 
ilo  ;  which  he  proves  by  his  arms,  ^ards,  &c.  and  then  infers 
le  conclusion,  that  it  was  lawful  for  Mile  to  kill  Clodius. 

II.  A  Dilemma  is  an  argument  which  divides  tho  whole  into 
11  its  parts  or  members  by  a  disjunctive  proposition,  and  then 
ifers  something  concerning  each  part  whioh  is  finally  inferred 
oncerning  the  whole.  Instances  of  this  are  freqnent ;  as,  In 
lis  life  we  must  either  obey  our  vicious  inclinations,  or  resist 
tern  :  To  obey  them,  will  bring  sin  and  sorrow ;  to  resist  them 
I  laborious  and  painful ;  therefore  we  cannot  be  perfectly  fre^ 
rum  sorrow  or  fiain  in  this  life. 

A  dilemma  becomes  faulty  or  inefTectual  three  ways :  First, 
rbcn  the  members  of  tlie  division  arc  not  well  opposed,  or  not 
jUy  enumerated  ;  for  then  the  miyor  is  false.  Seocmdly,  when 
rhat  is  asserted  concerning  each  part  is  not  just ;  for  then  the 
linor  is  not  true.  Xhirdlvt  when  it  may  be  retorted  with  equal 
orce  upon  him  who  utters  it 

There  was  a  famous  ancient  instance  of  this  case,  wherein  a 
ilemma  was  retorted.  Euathlns  promised  Protagoras  a  reward 
vhco  he  had  taught  him  the  art  of  pleadings  and  it  was  to  be 
aid  the  first  day  that  he  gained  any  cause  in  the  court.  After  a 
onsiderable  time  Protagoras  goes  to  law  with  Euathlusforthe 
*eward,  and  uses  this  dilemma  ;  Either  the  cause  will  go  on  my 
ide,  or  on  yours  :  if  the  cause  goes  on  my  side,  you  must  pay  me 
tccording  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge :  ii  the  cause  goes  on  your 
ide,  you  must  pay  me  according  to  your  bargain :  Theretore, 
vhetlier  the  cause  goes  for  me  or  against  me,  you  must  pay  me 
he  reward.  But  Euathlus  retorted  this  dilemma  thus  :  Ehhor 
1  shall  gain  the  cause  or  lose  it :  if  I  gain  the  cause,  then  no- 
hing  will  be  due  to  you  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge  : 
But  if  I  lose  the  cause,  nothing  will  be  due  to  you  according  to 
ny  bargain  :  therefore,  whether  1  lose  or  gain  the  cause,  I  will 
lot  pay  you,  for  nothing  will  be  due  to  you. 

Note  I.  A  dilemma  is  usually  described  as  though  it  ahvHys 
proved  the  absurdity,  inconvenience,  or  unreasonableness  of  some 
!)pinion  or  practice ;  and  this  is  the  most  common  design  of  ii ; 
l)ut  it  is  plain,  that  it  may  also  be  used  to  prove  the  trutli  or  »iU 
vantage  of  any  thing  proposed  :  as.  In  heaven  we  shall  either 
lave  desires,  or  not :  if  we  have  no  desires,  then  we  have  full 
latisfaction  ;  if  we  have  desires,  they  shall  be  satisfied  as  fast  as 
liey  arise  ;  therefore  iu  heaven  we  shall  be  completely  satisfied. 

Note  2.  This  sort  of  argument  may  be  composed  of  three 
ir^more  members,  and  may  be  called  a  trilemma, 

III.  A  prosy llogfsm  is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  ho 
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eonnected  to|fether,  that  the  oonciiition  of  the  former  h  the  b^ 
or  minor  of  the  followiog :  ae,  blood  caonot  think,  but  the  mt 
of  mao  tbioks ;  therefore  tbe  8oul  of  man  in  not  blood  ;  biMi 
soul  of  a  brute  i»  his  blood,  accoriling  to  the  •criptore ;  therd&n 
the  soul  of  man  is  diScreot  from  tbe  sou|.of  a  brute.  Sm 
another  instance  in  the  Introdactton  to  this  Treatise. 

IV.  A  sorites  is  when  several  middle  terms  mte  thommk 
connect  one  another  succesiyely  in  several  propositions,  till  tti 
last  proposition  connects  its  predicate  with  the  first  suljseL 
Thus,  all  men  of  revenge  have  (heir  souls  .often  uneasy ;  uaesif 
souls  arc  a  plague  to  themselves ;  now  to  be  one's  own  plague 
is  folly  in  the  extreme ;  therefore  all  men  of  revenge  are  extreae 
fools. 

The  Apostle ;  Rom.  viii.  29.  gives  us  an  lastaDce  of  this 

sort  of  argument ;-  if  it  were  reduced  lo  exact  form.  Whom  he 

JorekffWs'  those  he  predestinated ;  whom  he  predtstimaied  he 

called ;  whom  he  called  he  justified ;  whom  he  justifi^  he  gb' 

rijied;  therefore  whom  he  foreknew  he  glorified. 

To  these  syllogisms  it  may  not  be  improper  to  «dd  mJm" 
tionj  which  is,  when  from  several  particular  pro|)ositiooa  we  iafcr 
one  general ;  as,  The  doctrine  of  the  Socintans  cannot  be  proted 
from  the  Gospels,  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Epistles,  nor  the  Book  of 
Revelation  :  therefore  it  cannot  be  proved  firom  the  New  Tes- 
lament. 

Note,  This  sort  of  argument  is  often  defective,  became 
there  is  not  due  care  taken  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  oo 
which  the  conclusion  should  depend. 

All  these  four  kinds  of  syllogisms  in  this  section  may  be 
called  redundant,  because  they  have  more  than  three  propositioni. 
But  there  is  one  sort  of  syllogism  which  is  defective,  and  is  called 
an  enthT/mem,  because  only  the  conclusion  with  one  of  the  pre- 
nises  is  expressed,  while  the  other  is  supposed  and  reserved  in 
the  mind :  Thus,  There  is^o  true  religion  whhoat  good  morals: 
therefore  a  knave  cannot  be  truly  religious :  Or  thus,  It  is  our 
duty  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves ;  therefore  there  are 
but  few  who  perform  their  duly.' 

Nofe.  This  is  the  most  common  sort  of  argument  amongst 
mankind  both  in  writing  and  in  S|)eakiug ;  for  it  would  take  up 
too  much  time,  and  too  much  retard  the  discourse,  to  draw  out 
all  our  arguments  in  mood  and  figure.  Besides,  mankind  lot e 
to  have  so  much  compliment  paid  to  their  understandings,  as  to 
suppose  that  they  know  the  major  or  minor^  which  is  suppressed 
and  implied,  when  you  pronouucc  the  other  premise  and  tbe 
conclusion. 

If  there  be  any  debate  about  this  argument,  the  syltogiss 
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1st  be  completed  in  order  to  try  its  force  and  goodness,  by  add- 
f  the  absent  propositions. 

:cT.    VII. — Of  the  middle  Terms,  of  common  Placet   or 
Topic  f,  and  Invent  ion  of  Arguments. 

THE  next  divistion  of  syllogisms  is  according  to  the  middle 
vn,  ivhicU  is  made  use  of  in  the  proof  of  any  pro|)osition. 
o\v  the  middle  term  (as  we  have  hint<'d  before)  is  often  calleft 
gumenty  because  the  force  of  the  syllogism  depends  upon  it. 
e  must  make  a  little  delay  here  to  treat  briefly  of  the  doctrine 
topics,  or  pliicos  whence  middle  terms  or  arguments  are 
awn. 

All  arts  and  sciences  liave  some  general  sabjects  which  be- 
le  to  them^  which  are  called  topics  or  common  places  ;  beeatise 
iddle  terms  arc  borrowed^  and  arguments  derived  from  them 
r  the  proof  of  the  various  propositions  which  we  have  occasioa 
discourse  of.  The  topics  of  grammar^  are  etymology,  noon, 
rb,  construction,  signilication,  &c.  The  topics  of  logic  are 
nusy  species,  dtflerenco,  property,  definition,  division,  &c. 
lie  topics  of  ontology,  or  metaphysics,  are  cause,  efleol,  ac- 
in,  passion,  identity,  opposition,  subject,  adjunct,  sign,  foe. 
lie  topics  of  moralitify  or  ethics,  are  law,  sin,  duty,  authority, 
>edora  of  will,  command,  threatening,  reward,  punishment, 
c.  The  topics  of  theology,  are  Clod,  Christ,  faith,  ho|ic,  wor- 
ip,  salvation,  &c. 

To  these  several  topics  there  belong  particular  observations, 
joms,  canous,  or  rules^j  which  are  laid  down  in  their  proper 
ienccs ;  as, 

Grammar  liath  such  canons,  namely,  Words  in  a  diflferent 
nstruction  obtain  a  difiereut  sense.  \Vor(U  derived  from  the 
me  primitive  may  probably  have  some  atlinity  in  their  original 
eaniog,  &c.    Canons  in  iLogic  are  such  as  these,  Every  part 

a  division  singly  taken  must  contain  less  than  the  whole.  A 
finition  must  be  peculiar  and  proper  to  the  thing  defined. 
'Iiatever  is  affirmetl  or  denied  of  the  genus,  may  be  affirmed 

denied  of  the  sjiccies,  &c.  Metaphysical  canous  are  such  as 
ese  :  Final  causes  belong  only  to  intelligent  agents.  If  a  na* 
ral  and  necessary  cause  operate,  the  efiect  will  follow,  &c.  and 
ere  are  large  catalogues  of  many  more  in  each  distiuct  science. 

Now  it  has  been  the  custom  of  those  who  teach  Logic  or 
hetoric,  to  direct  their  disciples  when  they  want  an  argument, 

consult  the  several  topics  which  are  suited  to  tiieir  subjects  of 
icourse,  and  to  rummage  over  the  definitions,  diviKious,  and 
nofls  that  belong  Xo  each  topic.     This  is  called  the  invention  of 

argument :  and  it  is  taught  with  much  solemuity  in  some 
boofs. 

*  A  r^non  ii  a  propotUioo  dfcUriof  lom^  pr^pertf  ef  ibe  lubject  wbidi  is 
;  fsprei^ed  in  tb?  dcSaition  oc  Uiritioii  of  lU 
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I  grtnt  ib^M  may  be  good  oie  df  tbis  praclicd  for  peffMlk 
of  a  lower  geniut,  when  they  are  to  oompose  any  diaoouraiillif 
tbe  public  ;  or  for  those  of  superior  parts,  to  refreAi  tbeir  ai^ 
mory,  and  reiriye  their  acquaintance  i^th  a  subjtet  trUch  hs| 
beeo  long  absent  from  tbeir  thoughts,  or  when  their  nttdnd  sp- 
rits labour  under  indisposition  and  lanffuor  :  but  when  a  maa  «f 
moderate  sagacity,  has  made  himself  master  of  bia  tb^mebf 
just  diligence  and  enquiry,  be  has  seldom  need  to  rtin  kooduag 
at  tbe  doors  of  all  the  topics  that  be  may  furnish  himself  wiS 
argument  or  matter  of  speaking  :  And  indeed  it  is  only  a  nan 
of  tense  and  judgment  that  can  use  common  places  or  iopia 
ytdl ;  for  amongst  this  variety  he  only  knows  what  ia  At  to  be 
left  out,  as  well  as  what  is  fit  to  be  spoken. 

By  some  logical  writers  this  business  of  topics  and  invemium 
IS  treated  of  in  such  a  manner  with  mathematical  figures  aad 
diagrams,  filled  wi|b  tbe  barbarous  technical  words,  Ntpcss^ 
^ipciSf  Ropcoif  Nosrapt  Kc.  as  though  an  ignorant  lad  were  to 
be  led  mechaoi<mlly  in  certain  artificial  barnaises  and  tramndi 
to  find  Out  arguments  to  pro? e  or  refute  any  propoaition  wbalscK 
ever,  without  any  rational  knowledge  of  tbe  ideas.  Now  thsn 
is  no  need  to  throw  words  of  contempt  on  such  a  practice  :  tb^ 
very  description  of  it  carries  reproof  and  ridicule  in  abundance. 

SfCT.  VIII. — Of  several  Kinds  of  Argumetits  and  Denum^ 

strations, 

WE  proceed  now  to  the  division  of  syllogisms  according  to 
the  middle  term ;  and  in  this  part  of  our  treatise  the  syIIofi;i8ms 
themselves  are  properly  called  arguments^  and  are  thus  distri- 
buted. 

I.  Arguments  are  called  grammatical^  logical^  metafhyd" 
^h  pffysicaly  moralj  mechanical^  theological^  &c.  aocoroingto 
tbe  art,  science,  or  subject,  whence  tbe  mid^e  term  or  topic  ii 
borrowed.  Thus,  if  we  prove  that  no  man  shadl  steal  from  his 
neighbour,  because  the  scripture  forbids  it,  this  is  a  theologicsl 
Argument :  if  we  prove  it  from  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  is  poll- 
fical :  but  if  wc  prove  it  from  the  principles  of  reason  and  equity 
the  argument  is  moral. 

II.  Arguments  are  cither  certain  and  evident,  or  doubtful 
and  merchf  probable. 

Probable  argumcnh  are  those  whose  coiicluuons  are  proved 
by  some  probable  medium  ;  as,  This  hill  was  once  a  church-yard, 
or  a  field  of  battle,  bccanse  tlierc  are  many  human  bones  lound 
lirrc.  This  is  not  a  ccrtaiu  argument,  for  human  bonea  might 
have  been  conveyed  there  some  other  way. 

Evident  and  certain  arguments  are  called  demonstrations  : 
for  they  prove  their  conclusions  by  clear  mediums  and  undoubted 
principles  ^  and  they  are  generally  divided  into  these  two  sorts  : 
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]  •  Demonatrationi  a  priori  which  prove  the  effect  by  Ue 
eeesary  cause ;  at,  I  prove  the  •cripture  ie  mfiUlibly  true,  be- 
nie  it  18  the  word  of  God,  who  caooot  lie. 

2 .  Demon^ArnAoa^  a  posteriori,  which  infer  the  oaate  from 
Decesaary  eflTect :  a8, 1  infer  there  haih  been  the  band  of  sone 
titicer  here,  because  I  find  a  curious  figure.  Or,  I  infer,  there 
A  Gody  from  the  vforku  of  his  wisdom  in  the  visible  world. 

Tlie  last  of  these  is  called  demonstratio  tu  on,  because  it 
"eves  only  the  existence  of  a  thing :  the  first  is  named  demote 
ratio  w  vuft^f  because  it  shews  also  the  eause  of  ezistenoe. 

But  Note,  That  though  these  two  sorts  of  arguments  aiw 
Mt  peculiarly  called  demonstrations^  yet  generally  any  strong 
A  convincing  argument  obtains  that  name ;  and  it  is  the  custom 
mathematicians  to  call  all  their  arguments  demonstrations,  firom 
i^t  medium  soever  they  derive  them. 

III.  Arguments  are  divided  into  arij^iisZ  and  inartificialf 

An  artificial  argument  is  taken  from  the.  nature  and  ctrcum^ 
unoes  of  the  tilings ;  and  if  the  argument  be  strong,  it  producea 
natural  certainty  ;  as.  The  world  waa  firai  created  by  Ood,  bo- 
use nothiMg  can  create  itself. 

An  itiartijicial  argument  is  the  testimony  of  another  ;  and 
is  is  called  original,  when  our  information  proceeds  immediate- 
firom  the  persons  concerned,  or  from  eye  or  ear-witness  of  a 
;t :  It  is  called  tradition,  when  it  is  delivered  by  the  report  of 
hers. 

We  have  taken  notice  before^  the  testimony  is  either  divine  or 
iman.  If  tlie  human  testimony  be  stnmg,  it  produces  a  martd 
riainty;  but  divine  testimony  produces  a  supernatural  certain^ 
',  which  is  £ar  superior. 

Note,  Arguments  taken  from  human  testimony,  as  well  aa 
om  laws  and  rules  of  equitv,  are  called  moral ;  and  indeed  the 
me  name  is  also  applied  to  every  sort  of  argument  which  ia 
*awn  from  the  free  actions  of  God,  or  the  contingent  actions  of 
en,  wherein  we  cannot  arise  to  a  natural  certaintv,  but  content 
irselvcs  with  an  high  degree  of  probability,  which  in  many  cases 
scarce  inferior  to  natund  certainty. 

IV.  Arjfruments  are  eitheriJnrfr^ or fWiVec/.  ItisaiirrMr^ 
^gumenty  where  the  middle  term  is  such  aa  proves  the  question 
lelf,  and  infers  that  very  proposition  which  was  the  matter  of 
iquiry.  An  indirect  or  oblique  argument,  proves  or  refutes 
»me  other  projiosition,  and  thereby  makes  the  thing  enquired 
>pear  to  be  true  by  plain  consequence. 

Several  arguments  are  called  indirect ;  as,  (1.)  When  some 
mtradictory  |>ro|K>sition  is  proved  to  be  false,  improbable  or  im- 
jssiblc  ;  or  when  ui>on  suppontion  of  the  falsehood,  or  denial  of 
le  original  projposition,  some  absurdity  is  inferred.  This  is  cal- 
d  a  proof  i^rr  impossible,  or  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  (3.)  When 
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aome  other  proposition  is  proved  to  be  truci  which  is  lees  ]inUl|] 
and  thence  it  follows  that  tlie  origioal  propositioo  is  true,  beoi 
it  is  more  probable.  This  is  an  argument  er  minus  proiabilid 
magis.  (3.)  When  any  other  propositioo  is  proved,  u|ion  whick 
it  was  before  agreed  to  yield  the  original  question.  This  is  as  ar- 
gument eMconce$n. 

•  V.  Tnere  is  yet  another  rank  of  ailments  VfUdi  hsvs 
Latin  names ;  their  true  distinction  is  derived  from  the  topictor 
middle  terms  which  are  used  in  tliein,-  though  they  are  calleii  ai 
address  to  q\xv  judgment^  our/aiihj  our  ignorance,  our  frqfessiM 
our  modesty  f  and  our  passions, 

1.  If  an  argument  be  taken  from  the  nature  or  existence  of 
things,  and  addressed  to  the  reason  of  mankind  it  is  called  argi^ 
nuntum  ad  judicium. 

I  When  it  is  borrowed  from  some  oonvindn;  testimony,  it  is 
tirgumcntum  adfideum^  an  address  to  our  iSiIth. 

3.  When  it  is  drawn  from  any  insufBcient  medium  whatso- 
ever, and  yet  the  opposer  has  not  skill  to  refute  or  answer  it,  tiui 
is  argumenlum  ad  ignorantiam,  an  address  to  our  ignorance. 

4.  When  it  is  built  upon  the  professed  principles  or  opinions 
of  the  persons  with  whom  wc  argue,  whether  the  opinions  be 
true  or  false,  it  b  named  argumenlum  ad  hominem^  an  address 
to  our  professed  principles.  St  Paul  often  uses  tliis  arguraeot 
when  he  reasons  with  the  Jews,  and  when  he  says,  1  speak  as  a 
man. 

5.  When  the  argument  is  fetched  from  the  sentiments  of 
some  wise,  great,  or  good  men,  whose  authority  we  reverence  and 
hardly  dare  oppose,  it  is  called  argumenlum  ad  verecundiam,  aa 
address  to  our  modesty. 

6.  I  add  finally,  When  an  argument  is  borrowed  from  any 
topics  which  are  suited  to  engage  the  inclinations  and  passions  of 
the  hearers  on  the  side  of  the  speaker,  rather  than  to  convince  the 
judgment,  this  is  argumeulum  ad  passionesy  an  address  to  dis 
passions  ;  or  if  it  be  made  publicly,  it  is  called  ad  popuium,  or 
an  appeal  to  the  people. 

After  all  these  divisibns  of  syllogisms  or  arguments  arising  from 
the  middle  ierniy  there  is  one  distinction  proper  to  be  mentioned 
which  arises  from  the  premises.  An  argument  is  called  uniform, 
when  both  the  premises  are  derived  from  tlic  same  sprins*:  <'f 
knowledge,,  whether  it  be  sense,  reason,  consctonsness,  human 
failli,  or  divine  faith  :  but  when  the  two  premises  are  derived 
from  diifercnt  springs .  of  knowledge,  it  is  called  a  mixt 
arsiumevt. 

Whether  the  conclusion  must  be  called  human  or  divine^  when 
one  or  both  premises  are  matters  of  c//v//2ff/aiM,  but  the  conciu* 
$iou  is  drawn  by  human  reason^  \  Wv^^VoW  <y»^>xv.^4sALd  deUir- 
mined  in  the  schooU  ol  \\ieo\og>(. 
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Thus  the  leoond  chapter  is  finished,  and  a  particular  account 
ven  of  all  the  chief  kinds  of  syllogisms  or  arpfuments  which 
«  made  uae  of  anaoog  naeo,  or  treated  of  in  Logic,  together 
ith  special  rules  for  the  formatioo  of  them,  as  far  as  is  necessary. 

If  a  syllogism  agrees  with  the  rules  which  are  given  for  tiie 
^nstructioo  and  regulation  of  it,  it  is  called  a  true  argument : 
it  disagrees  with  these  rules,  it  is  a  paralogism  or  false  arga^* 
eni  :  but  when  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  face  and  appearance 
:  a  true  one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a  sophism  or  fallacy^ 
hich  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter 


CHAP.  III.— The  Docifine  of  Sophisms. 

FROM  truth  nothing  can  really  follow  but  what  is  true  : 
hensoever  therefore  we  find  a  false  conclusion  drawn  from  pre- 
ises  which  neein  to  be  true,  there  must  be  some  fault  in  the  dep- 
iction or  inference  ;  or  else  one  of  the  premises  is  not  true  lA 
e  sense- in  which  it  is  used  in  that  argument. 

When  an  arginnent  carries  the  face  of  truth  with  it,  and  vet 
ads  us  into  mistake,  it  is  a  sophism ;  and  there  is  some  need  of 
particular  description  of  these  fallacious  arguments,  that  we 
ay  with  more  ease  and  readiness  detect  and  solve  them. 

Sect.  I. — Of  several  Kinds  of  Sophisms,  and  their  Solution. 

AS  (he  rules  of  right  judgment,  and  of  good  ratiocination, 
Icn  coincide  with  each  otiier,  so  the  doctrine  of  prejudices,  which 
fts  treated  of  in  the  second  part  of  Logic,  has  anticipated  a  great 
*al  of  what  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  sophisms  ;  yet  I 
ail  mention  the  most  remarkable  springs  of  false  argumentation^ 
liich  are  reduced  by  logicians  to  some  of  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  first  sort  of  sophism  is  called  2]^n0ra/ia  ^/^itcAi,  or  a 
ittake  of  the  question  ;  tliaA  is,  when  something  else  is  proved 
iiich  has  neither  any  necesssry  connexion  or  consistency  with 
e  thing  enquired,  and  consequently  gives  no  determination  to 
e  enquiry,  though  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  determine  the 
lestion  ;  as,  if  any  should  conclude  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a 
tvoeJeWj  by  proving  that  he  was  born  a  Roman  :  or  if  they 
ould  pretend  to  determine  that  he  was  neither  Roman  nor  Jew, 
proving  tliat  he  was  born  fit  Tarsus  in  Cilieiay  these  sophisms 
e  refuted  by  shewing  tiiat  all  these  three  may  be  true  ;  for  he 
IS  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  the  city  of  Tarsus,  and  by  some 
culiar  privik'gc  granted  to  his  parents,  or  his  native  city,  he 
\M  born  a  denizen  of  Rome.  Thus  there  is  neither  of  these 
*ee  characters  of  the  a|K>stle  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
srefore  the  proving  one  of  them  true  does  not  refute  the  others. 

Or  if  the  ^uestjoii  be  proposed,  IVhtihtr  (he  excuv  of  v\ivt. 
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CO//  &^  hurtful  to  him  that  drinks  tip  tnd  the 
prove  that  it  revives  his  Bpiriu,  it  exhilarmtes  bk  mamt,  it  _ 
ftiftii  courage,  and  niakea  him  atrooff  and  aotiv^^  aad  tfaa  hi 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  has  pro? ed  iSm  point. 

But  the  respondent  may  easily  shew,  that  though  wine  h^ 
do  all  this,  yet  it  may  he  finally  hurtful  toik  to  the  soul  tmiUkf 
f/*  him  thai  drinks  it  to  excess. 

Disputers  vrhen  they  grow  warm,  ace  ready  to  run  info  flii 
fkllacy ;  they  dress  up  the  opinion  of  their  adversary  as  fli^ 

{ please,  and  ascribe  sentiments  to  him  which  he  doth  not  wdamh 
edf^e  ;  and  when  they  have  with  a  great  deal  of  pomp  »^^H 
and  confounded  these  images  of  straw  of  their  own  iQaking,  Ihiy 
triumpli  over  their  adversary  as  though  they  had  utterly  oonfiiM 
bis  ojiinion. 

It  is  a  fallacy  of  the  same  kind  which  a  disputant  ia  giulty  a^ 
v»beo  he  finds  that  his  adveraary  is  too  hard  for  him,  aoa  thai  hs 
cannot  fairly  prove  the  queation  first  proposed ;  he  then  viith  sly- 
ness iiod  subtlety  turns  the  discourse  aside  to  aome  qihex  kindred 
)>oint  which  he  can  prove,  and  exults  in  thnt  aevv  acgnnMrt 
wherein  his  opponent  never  contradicted  him. 

The  way  to  prevent  this  fiillaoy  is  by  kee|nng  the  eye  fined 
on  Uie  precise  point  of  dispute,  and  neither  wandering  from  it 
ourselves,  nor  suffering  our  antagonist  to  wander  from  it^  or  sob* 
stitutc  any  tiiine^  else  in  its  room. 

II.  The  next  sophism  is  called  petitio  principiij  or  a  suppo« 
artion  of  what  is  not  granted  ;  that  is,  when  any  proposition  is 
proved  by  the  same  proposition  in  other  words,  or  oy  aomethhig 
that  is  o<|iiaily  uncertain  and  disputed  ;  as  if  any  one  undertake 
to  provo  that  the  hurtian  soul  is  extended  through  all  parts  of  the 
body  because  it  resides  in  every  member,  which  is  but  the  same 
thing  in  other  words  :  Or,  if  a  Papist  should  pretend  to  prove 
that  his  religion  is  the  only  Catliolic  religion  ;  and  is  derived  from 
I'hrist  and  liis  apostles,  ^^  because  it  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of 
all  the  futhers  of  the  church,  all  the  holy  martyra,  and  all  the 
Clkristian  worhl  throughout  all  ages  ;"  whereas  this  ia  the  great 
point  in  contest,  whether  their  religion  docs  agree  with  that  of  all 
the  ancients  and  the  primitive  Christians,  or  no. 

III.  That  sort  of  fallacy  which  is  called  a  circle^  is  very 
near  a-kin  to  the  petitio  principii ;  as  when  one  of  the  premises 
in  a  syllogism  is  questioned  and  opposed,  and  we  intend  to  prove 
jt  by  the  conclusion  ;  or,  when  in  a  train  of  syllogisms  we  prove 
the  last  by  recurring  to  what  was  the  conclusion  of  the  firat.  The 
Papists  arc  famous  at  this  sort  of  fallacy,  when  they  prove  the 
scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God  by  the  authority  or  infallible  tes« 
timony  of  their  church  ;  and  when  ihcy  are  called  to  shew  the 
infalUble  authority  of  their  chtirch  j  Vk^^n  y^^V^wI  V^  %CQve  it  b^ 
the  scripture. 
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IV.  The  next  kind  of  Hopliism  a  c&lled  non  causa  pro  cmtstt 
bt  the  assignation  of  a  false  cause.  This  tlie  peripstetic  philo- 
flophers  were  ^ilty  of  continually,  when  they  toiii  us  that  certaiii 
beings,  -aluch  ihey  ctiiled  suBstaritial  farniM,  were  the  spring  of 
coluur,  uioCion,  vegetation,  and  the  varioua  operations  of  oalural 
being!  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world ;  when  they  infiDtmed 
III  that  nature  wai  terribly  afrud  of  a  tbcuuiu  ;  and  that  thit 
was  the  cause  why  the  water  would  not  fall  out  of  a  bii;  tube 
if  it  ivai  turned  upside  down ;  the  tnoderoi  as  well  at  the  andents 
fiill  often  into  this  fallacy,  when  they  poutivety  assign  the  rea- 
MHS  of  natural  appearances,  without  aufiicieut  experimeata  to 
proTe  them. 

Astrologers  are  over-ran  with  this  sort  of  fallacies,  and  they 
cheat  tiie  people  grossly  by  pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  and  to 
deduce  (lie  cause  of  the  various  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  men 
from  the  various  poiilions  of  the  stars  and  planets,  which  they 
call  aspects. 

When  romcis  and  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  ere  coostm* 
ed  to  signify  the  fate  of  princes,  the  revolution  of  states,  families 
wars  and  calamities  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a  fallacy  that  belongs  to 
this  rank  of  sopkisms. 

There  is  scarce  any  thing  more  common  in  human  life  lhail[ 
this  sort  of  deceitful  argument.  If  any  two  accidenlal  eventt 
happen  to  coDciir,  one  is  presently  made  the  cause  of  the  other. 
"  If  I'itiua  wronged  his  neighbour  of  a  guinea,  and  in  six 
months  aflcr  he  fell  duwn  and  broke  his  leg,"  weak  men  will 
impute  it  to  the  divine  vengeance  on  Titius  for  hia  former  injus- 
tice. This  sophism  was  found  also  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Tirorhl ;  for  when  holy  Job  was  surrounded  with  uncommon  mi* 
series,  his  own  friends  inferred,  that  he  was  a  most  heinous  cri* 
minal,  and  charged  him  with  aggravated  guilt  as  the  cause  of  bia 
calamities ;  though  God  himself  by  a  voice  from  heaven  solved 
this  uDcharitablc  sophism,  and  cleared  his  servant  Job  of  tbsC 
charge. 

Uow  frequent  is  it  among  men  to  impute  crimes  to  wronp 
persons  ?  We  (oo  oficn  charge  that  upon  the  widted  contrivanc« 
and  iirenicdilated  malice  of  a  neighbour,  which  arose  merely 
from  Ignorance,  or  from  an  unguarded  tem|)er.  And  on  the 
other  hnnd  when  we  have  a  mind  to  excuse  uursiilves,  we  prac- 
tise the  same  sophism  and  charge  that  upon  our  inadvertence  or 
our  ignorance,  which  perhaps  was  designed  wickedness.  What 
is  really  done  by  a  necessity  of  cirnumstances,  we  sometimes  im* 
pute  to  choice.  And  again,  we  charge  that  upon  necesuty  which 
was  really  desired  and  chosen. 

Sometimes  a  person  acta  out  of  judgment,  in  opposilioD  to 
bis  }ncIioalion  ;  another  person  perhapa  »c\sA\«wto»  *»m%waa. 
hit iadinAion,  and  sgsinst  his  judgmem.    \l\%\iw\  Ssf*^ 

Vox.  rii.  I   1 
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determine  with  assuranoe,  what  arc  the  inward  springs  and 
secret  causes  of  every  man's  conduct ;  and  therefore  we  sboold 
be  cautious  and  slow  in  passing  a  judgment  where  the  case  is  not 
exceeding  evident :  and  if  we  should  mistake,  let  it  rather  be  on 
the  chariiable,  than  on  the  censorious  side. 

It  is  the  same  sophism  that  charges  mathematical  Icarninjf 
with  leading  the  minds  of  men  to  scepticism,  and  infidelity y  and 
as  unjustly  accuses  the  new  philosophy  of  paving  the  way  ta 
lieresy  and  schism.  Thus  the  reformation  from  Popery  has  bee» 
charged  with  the  murder  and  blood  of  millions,  whicli  in  truth  ii 
to  be  imputed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  princes  and  the  priestSj  vrho 
would  not  suiTer  the  people  to  reform  their  sentiments  and  their 
practices  according  to  the  word  of  God.  Thus  Christianity  ia 
the  primitive  ages  was  charged  by  the  licathcns  with  all  tbs 
calamities  which  befcl  the  Roman  Empire,  because  the  Chriiti- 
ans  ronouoced  the  heathen  gods  and  idols. 

The  way  to  relieve  ourselves  from  those  sophisms,  and  ta 
secure  ourselves  from  the  danger  of  falling  into  them  is  an  ho- 
nest and  diligent  enquiry  into  the  real  nature  and  causes  of 
things,  with  a  constant  watchfulness  against  all  those  prejudices 
4hat  might  warp  the  judgment  aside  from  truth  in  that  enquiry. 

V.  The  next  is  called  fallacia-accidentisf  or  a  80|>lii8ni 
wherein  we  pronounce  concerning  the  nature  and  essential  pro* 
perties  of  any  subject  according  to  something  which  is  merely 
accidental  to  it.  This  is  a-kin  to  the  former,  and  is  also  very 
frequent  in  human  life.  So  if  Opium  or  the  Peruvian  bark  hsi 
been  used  imprudently  or  unsuccessfully,  whereby  the  patient 
has  received  injury,  some  weaker  people  absolutely  pronounce 
against  the  use  of  the  bark  or  opium  upon  all  occasions  whatso- 
ever, and  are  ready  to  call  tliem  {loison.  So  wine  has  been  the 
accidental  occasion  of  drunkenness  and  quarrels ;  learning  and 
])rintingmay  have  been  the  accidental  cause  of  sedition  in  a  state? 
the.  reading  of  the  bible,  by  accident,  has  been  abused  to  pro- 
mote heresies  or  destructive  errors  ;  and  for  these  reasons  they, 
have  all  been  pronounced  evil  things,  Mahomet  forbade  his  fol- 
lowers the  use  of  wine ;  the  Turks  discourage  learning  in  their 
dominion ;  and  the  Papists  forbid  the  scripture  to  be  read  lij 
the  Laity.  But  how  very  unreasonable  are  these  inferences,  snd 
these  prohibitions  which  are  built  upon  them ! 

VI.  The  next  sophism  borders  upon  the  former  ;  and  that  i?, 
%vheii  we  argue  from  that  which  is  true  in  particular  circumstan- 
ces, to  ijrove  the  same  thing  true  absolutelj/^  simpli/y  and  ab' 
stractea  from  all  circumstances  ;  this  is  called  in  the  schools  a 
sophism,  a  dido  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpUciter:  as,  Tlmt 
which  is  bought  in  the  shambles  is  eaten  for  dinner  ;  raw  meat  is 
houghi  in  the  shambles \  therefore  raw  meat  is  eaten  for  dinmr. 

Or  tLus^  Livy  wiites  {ab\e^uxidu\ii^to>^^^\>A^i%^\\V^\!k\i^d«^ 
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Erodiffci  and  omens ;  tlierefure  Lite's  Rotnsn  history  is  never  to 
e  believed  in  SDy  tiling.  Or  thus.  There  may  be  >oine  mistake 
of  transcribers  in  some  part  of  scripture  ^  therefore  scripture 
■Jone  is  not  a  safe  guide  for  oar  failb. 

Tilts  sort  of  sophism  has  ita  reveru  also  ;  as  when  vre  argus 
from  that  which  is  true  simply  and  absolutely,  to  prove  the  same 
thing  true  in  all  particular  circumstances  whatsoever*  ,-  as  if  a 
traitor  should  argue  from  the  sixth  commandment,  Thou  tkult 
not  kill  a  man,  to  prove  that  be  himself  ought  not  to  be  banged: 
or  if  «  madman  should  tell  me,  I  ought  not  to  withhold  hi* 
•word  from  him,  because  no  man  ought  to  iritbhold  the  property 
of  another. 

These  two  last  species  of  sophisms  are  easily  solved,  by 
■bening  the  difference  betwixt  things  in  th^r  absolute  nature, 
«ik1  the  same  things  surrounded  viilh  peculiar  circumstances, 
•od  considered  in  ngard  to  special  times,  places,  persons  and 
occasiooB  i  or  by  shewing  (he  difference  between  a  moral  and  it 
iDclaphysical  universality,  and  that  the  propotiliOD  will  hold  good 
iu  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other. 

Vll.  The  sophisms  of  composition  and  division  come  next 
to  be  mentioned.    , 

The  sophism  of  composition  is  when  we  infer  any  thing 
concerning  ideas  in  a  compounded  seme,  which  is  only  true  in  a 
divided  sense.  And  when  it  is  said  in  the  gospel  that  Christ 
made  the,  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  lame  to 
walk,  wo  ought  not  to  infer  hence  that  Christ  performed  contra- 
dictions ;  but  those  who  were  blind  before,  were  made  to  see, 
and  those  who  were  deaf  before,  were  made  to  hear  ;  &o.  So 
when  the  scripture  assures  us,  the  worst  of  sinners  may  be 
saved ;  it  signifies  only,  that  they  who  have  been  the  worst  of 
sinners  may  repent  and  be  saved,  not  that  they  shall  be  saved  in 
their  sins.  Or  if  any  one  should  argue  thus,  Two  and  three  are 
even  and  odd;  five  are  two  andlbree;  therefore  five  are  even 
and  odd.  Here  that  is  very  falsely  inferred  concerning  two  and 
tbree  in  union,  which  is  only  true  of  them  divided. 

The  sophism  of  division  is  when  we  infer  (he  same  thiag 
concerning  ideas  in  a  divided  sense,  which  is  only  true  in  a  com~ 
pounded  sense  -,  as,  if  we  should  pretend  to  prove  that  every 
soldier  in  the  Grecian  army  put  an  hundred  thousand  Persiana 
to  flight,  because  the  Grecian  soldiers  did  so.  Or  if  a  man 
ahould  argue  thus,  itve  is  one  number ;  two  and  three  are  Qve  ; 
therefore  two  and  three  are  one  number. 

This  sort  of  sopliiams  is  committed  when  Hie  word  all  is 

taken  in  a  collective  and  a  distributive  seniie,  without  a  due  dis- 

*  Thif  li  irgninf  from  B  moral  nniTsnaliiT,  vhich  admit*  af  lom*  aKcig- 

ti«a*.  Id  tlu  MB*  ttunner  ■■  mar  be  ai |q«d  tigm  mt\>ite|i\iM\  w  «  wS»<&. 

tiitf,  wbieh  ttlmifa  td  oa  ntcrptioD. 
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tiDctioD ;  at,  if  any  one  should  reason  tliua ;  All.  the  muii 
instrunients  of  the  Jewish  temple  inade  a  noble  concert ;  1 
harp  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  Jewish  temple  ;  therefc 
the  harp  made  a  noble  concert.  Here  the  word  all  in  tha  naj 
is  collective,  whereas  such  a  conclurion  requires  that  the  word  i 
should  be  distributive. 

It  is  the  same  fallacy  when  the  universal  word  all  ot 
refers  to  species  in  one  proposition,  and  to  individuals  in  anoth 
as^  All  animals  were  m  ISoah's  ark  ;  therefore-  no  animah  { 
rished  in  the  flood  ;  whereas  in  the  ]iremi8e  all  animals  aighit 
every  kind  of  animals,  which  does  not  exclude  or  deny  i 
drowning  of  a  thousand  individuals. 

VI IL  The  last  sort  of  sophisms  arises  from  our  abuse  afi 
ambiguity  of  words,  which ,  is  the  lareest  and  moat  extensi 
kind  of  rallacy ;  and  indeed  several  of  the  former  fallacies  mij 
be  reduced  to  this  head. 

When  the  words  or  phrases  are  plainly  cqnivocal»  they  i 
called  sophisms  of  equivocation  ;  as  if  we  should  argue  thus  :  ] 
that  aenas  forth  a  book  into  the  light  desires  it  to  be  read ; 
that  throws  a  bclok  into  the  fire,  sends  it  into  the  light ;  therdK 
he  that  throws  a  book  into  the  fire  desires  it  to  be  read. 

This  sophism,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  and  all  of  the  li 
nature,  arc  solved  by  shewing  the  difierent  senses  of  the  won 
terms  or  phrases.  Here  lieni  in  the  major  proposition  signifi 
the  public  view  of  the  worla;  in  the  minor  it  signifies  the  brigl 
ness  of  flame  and  fire ;  and  therefore  the  syllogism  has  fo 
terms,  or  rather  it  has  no  middle  term,  and  proves  nothing. 

But  where  such  gross  equivocations  and  ambiguities  appc 
in  arguments,  tlicre  is  Uttle  daoga^  of  imposing  ui)on  ourselt 
or  others.  The  greatest  danger,  and  which  we  are  perpetoal 
exposed  to  in  reasoning,  is,  whepre  the  two  senses  or  signifio 
tions  of  one  term  are  near  a-kin,  and  not.  ^ilainly  distinguishi: 
and  yet  they  are  really  sufficiently  difiercnt  m  their  aense  to  iei 
us  into  great  mistakes,  if  we  are  not  watchfuU    And  indeed  tl 

Seatest  part  of  controversies  in  the  sacred  or  civil  life,  sri: 
»m  the  different  senses  that  are  put  upon  words,  and  tlic  riifle 
ent  ideas  which  are  included  in  them ;  as  have  been  shewn 
larse  in  the  first  part  of  Logic,  Chap.  IV.  which  treats  of  vnai 
and  terms. 

There  is  after  all  these,  another  sort  of  sophism  whidi  : 
wont  to  be  called  an  imperfect  enumeration  or  a  false  inductioi 
when  from  a  few  experiments  or  observations  men  infer  generi 
theorems  and  universal  propositions.  But  this  is  sufhcienlly  m 
ticed  in  the  foregoing  cnapter,  where  we  treated  of  that  sort  < 
syllogism  which  is  called  induction. 
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SzcT.  II. — Two  general  Tests  of  true  Syllogisms,  and  Methods  ^ 

of  solving  all  Sophisms. 

BESIDES  'tbe  special  ilcscription  of  true  syUogianw  and 
sophisms  already  given,  and  the  rules  by  which  the  one  art 
fnuned,  and  the  other  refuted,  there  are  these  two  general  me- 
thods of  reducing  all  syllogisms  whatsoever  to  a  test  of  their 
truth  or  falsehood. 

I.  Tlic  first  is,  that  the  ^<  premises  must,  at  least  implicitly^ 
eontain  the  conclusion  ;  or  thus,  one  of  the  premises  mu^t  con- 
tain  tlie  conclusion,  and  the  other  must  shew  that  the  conclusion 
is  contained  in  W*  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  this  ;  when  any 
proposition  is  oflTered  to  be  proved,  it  is  necessary  to  find  another 
proposition  which  confirms  it,  which  may  be  called  the  containing 
proposition  ;  but  because  the  second  must  not  contain  the  first  iu 
an  express  manner,  and  in  the  same  words*,  therefore  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  third  or  ostensive  proposition  be  found  out,  to  shew 
that  the  second  proposition  contains  the  first,  whicii  was  to  be 
proved.  Let  us  make  an  experiment  of  this  syllogism  :  ^^  Wlio-. 
soever  is  a  slave  to  his  natural  inclinations  is  miserable ;  the 
wicked  man  is  a  slave  to  his  natural  inclinations :  therefore  the 
wicked  man  is  miserable/'  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  major 
proposition  contains  the  conclusion  ;  for  under  the  general  cha- 
racter of  a  slave  to  natural  inclinations,  a  wicked  man  is  con- 
tained or  included ;  and  the  minor  proiK)sition  declares  it ; 
whence  the  conclusion  is  evidently  deduced,  that  the  wicked  man 
is  miserable. 

In  many  affirmative  syllogisms  we  may  suppose  ehher  the 
inajor  or  the  minor  to  contain  the  conclusion,  and  the  other  to 
shew  it ;  for  there  is  no  great  difi*erence.  But  in  negative  syllo- 
gisms it  is  the  negative  proposition  that  contains  the  conclusion, 
and  the  affirmative  proposition  shews  it ;  as  ^^  every  wise  man 
roasters  his  passions ;  no  angry  man  masters  his  passions ;  there- 
fore no  angry  man  is  wise."  Here  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
the  minor  to  be  the  containing  proposition ;  it  is  the  minor  im- 
plicitly denies  wisdom  concerning  an  angry  man,  because  mas<* 
tering  the  passions  is  included  in  wisdom,  and  the  major  shews  it. 

Note,  This  rule  may  be  applied  to  complex  and  coiyunc- 
tive,  as  well  as  simple  syllogisms,  and  is  adapted  to  shew  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  of  them. 

IL  The  second  is  this ;  **  As  the  terms  in  every  syllogism 
are  usually  repeated  twice,  so  they  must  be  taken  precisely 
in  the  same  sense  in  both  places :"  for  the  greatest  part  of 
mistakes  that  arise  in  forming  syllogisms,  is  derived  from  some 

*  It  11  confeised  that  condiiioDal  aod  di»joDcti?e  in»jor  propoaiiioof  do  e v- 
^e^ly  contain  all  that  ii  in  tiia  conduaioD ;  but  then  it  \m  not  in  a  certain  and 
conclnfire  Banner,  but  only  in  n  dubious  form  of  apeccb,  and  ninglcd  wiib 
•iber  terms  ;  and  tbcreforn  it  is  sot  tbs  mdm  exprtai  prop^ailion. 

1 1 » 
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little  (liiTerence  in  the  scn&c  of  one  of  the  termt  in  the  two  parti 
of  the  syllogism  wherein  it  is  used«  Let  us  consider  the  follow- 
ing  sophisms : 

1.  ^<  It  is  a  sin  to  kill  a  roan  ;  a  murderer  is  a  roan  ;  there- 
fore  it  is  a  sin  to  kill  a  murderer."  Here  the  word  kill  in  the 
first  proposition  signifies  to  kill  unjustly,  or  without  law  ;  in  the 
conclusion  it  is  taken  absolutely  for  putting  a  mao  to  death  in 
general,  and  therefore  the  inference  is  not  good. 

2.  **  What  I  am,  you  are  not ;  but  I  am  a  roan  ;  therefore 
you  are  not  a  man."  This  is  a  relative  syllogism :  but  if  it  be 
reduced  to  a  regular  categorical  form,  it  wilt  appear  there  is 
ambiguity  in  the  terms,  thus :  *'  What  I  am,  is  a  roan  ;  you  are 
not  what  I  am ;  therefore  you  are  not  a  man."  Here  what  I  am 
in  the  major  proposition  is  taken  especially  for  my  nature ;  but  in 
the  minor  proposition  the  same  words  are  taken  individually  for 
my  person ;  therefore  the  inference  must  be  filse,  for  the  syl- 
logism does  not  take  the  term,  what  I  am,  both  times  in  the 
same  sense. 

3.  <^  He  that  says  you  are  an  animal  savs  true ;  but  he  that 
says  you  are  a  goose,  says  you  are  an  animal ;  therefore  he  that 
aays  you  are  a  goose,  says  true."  In  the  ro^jor  proposition  the 
word  animal  is  the  predicate  of  an  incidental  proposition  ;  which 
incidental  proposition  being  affirmative,  renders  the  predicate  of 
it  particular,  according  to  Chap.  II.  Sect.  2.  Axiom  3.  and  con- 
sequently the  word  animal  there  signifies  only  human  animality. 
In  the  major  proposition  the  word  animal,  for  the  same  reason, 
signifies  the  aniroality  of  m  goose ;  whereby  it  becomes  an  am- 
biguous term,  and  unfit  to  build  the  conclusion  upon.  Or  if  you 
Any,  the  word  animal  in  the  minor,  is  taken  for  human  animalltyi 
then  the  minor  is  evidently  false. 

It  is  from  the  last  general  test  of  syllogisms,  that  we  de- 
rive the  custom  of  the  respondent  in  answering  the  arguments  of 
llie  opponent,  which  is  to  distinguish  upon  the  major  or  minor 
proposition,  and  declare  which  term  is  used  in  two  senses,  and 
in  what  sense  the  proposition  may  be  true,  and  in  what  aenie 
it  is  false. 


CHAP.  IV. — Some  general  Rules  to  direct  our  Reasoning. 

MOST  of  the  general  and  special  directions  given  to  form 
onr  judgments  aright  in  the  preceding  part  of  Logic  might  be 
rehearsed  here ;  for  the  judgments  which  we  pass  upon  things 
arc  generally  built  on  some  secret  reasoning  or  argument  by 
which  the  proposition  is  supposed  to  be  proved.  But  there  may 
be  yet  some  farther  aHs\stauc(^«\  g>^eiv  lo  o\xt  t^%!Miivag  powers  in 
ihoir  search  after  truth,  and  ai\  o\iscit^tL<\ov\  ol>Ju^W\w(\vi^\\JSRx 
in'tf  be  of  great  importsHM  for  V\\^\  ^^A. 


1.  *'  Ainnotom  yourseWi?»  to  clear  and  diilrnct  Mran,  to 
idpnt  proponidcins,  1o  Hlrongf  unJ  convincing ar^uincnta."  Coii- 
Tie  miicli  wtlli  IhosF  friends,  and  those  book*,  and  llioao  purla 

Icnrninf*,  w)icrc  you  meet  with  llic  groatem  c-)eamc«a  of 
onght,  and  force  of  reiisoning.  The  mailicmaitcal  sctenci-s, 
1(1  pnrlinularly  ariibmelic,  gcumetry,  and  iniTliiuiics,  slouhd 
tU  (liese  advantages  :  and  if  thi^re  were  iiuUiing  valnablo  in 
cm  for  the  uses  of  human  life,  yet.lhc  very  iiK-cutative  parts 

this  sort  of  learning  are  well  worth  our  study ;  for  by  [ler- 
tuat  examples  they  leach  lis  to  coiiceivi:  with  clear ni^ss,  tocon- 
ct  our  ideas  and  progiosilions  in  a  train  of  ilependcnct*,  to  rca- 
a  with  strength  and  d em onat ration,  and  lo  dislinguiNJi  bt^tneeti 
jih  aud  falsehood.  Something  of  tiicne  aoicnces  shonld  bo 
(died  by  every  man  wlto  preieiida  to  iRarning,  and  llial,  aa 
r.  Locke  expresses  it,  "not  ao  much  lo  niike  us  mathcmali- 
tDs,  as  to  make  us  reasonable  crealurca," 

We  should  gain  such  &  faiiirliurity  with  cvidenrc  of  perocp- 
>n  and  Ibrce  of  reasoning,  and  get  such  a  habit  of  diKcerulng 
lar  truths,  that  the  mind  may  be  soon  otR'uded  with  obscurity 
d  confusion  :  then  ne  HJiall,  as  it  were,  naturally  nud  with  ease 
itrain  our  minds  I'roai  rash  judgment,  before  wq  alttiiii  \u9X 
idence  of  the  proposition  which  is  offered  lo  us  ;  and  we  •iiall 
til  the  same  ease,  oAd  as  it  wore,  naturally  seize  and  embrace 
ery  truth  that  is  ])ropoKed  with  Just  evidence. 

This  linbil  of  conceiving  clearly,  of  Judging  juslli/,  and 
reasouitig  Kelt,  is  not  lo  be  altained  merely  by  the  hnppini^dM 
constitution,  the  brightness  of  genius,  the  best  natural  jmrl», 

tlic  best  collection  oi  logical  precepts.  It  is  custom  and  piac- 
s  thai  must  form  and  establish  this  habit.  We  nmst  apply 
rselves  lo  it  till  we  perform  all  Ibis  readily,  and  without  re- 
eling un  rules.  A  coherent  Ihiuker,  and  a  strict  reaiouer,  in 
t  to  be  made  at  onco  by  a  act  of  rules,  any  iijure  thnu  a  »v)od 
nter  or  musician  may  be  formed  extempore,  by  an  exci'Ilcnt 
lure  on  music  or  pointing.  It  la  of  infinite  importance  iherc- 
e in  our  younger  years,  to  be  lauglil  both  Ihc  value  and  the 
idice  of  conceiving  clearly  and  reasoning  riglit :  for  when  nc 
■■  grown  up  to  the  niiddle  of  life,  or  past  it,  it  ia  no  wondiT  that 
should  nut  learn  good  reasoning,  any  more  than  thai  an  ig- 
uitt  clown  should  not  be  able  lo  learn  fine  lunguugf',  dmictHg, 
a  courtly  bejiaviour,  nhen  bis  rustic  airs  have  grown  up  wiUi 
1  till  the  age  of  forty. 

For  want  of  t^is  care,  some  persons  of  rank  and  editcalinn 
L'll  all  their  days  among  obscure  ideas;  they  conceive  and 
ge  always  in  confusion,  they  take  weak  arguineuts  for  denion- 
itioD,  tUey  are  led  away  with  llie  disguises  and  shadows  of 
iii.  Now  if  BUch  persons  happen  to  have  a  bright  imu^ina- 
,  a  vojuiiilily  of  speech,  and  a  co\»\ou*ftew  o^\(iwt,'A*%<i\*^'-^ 
'Illy  Impose  luaajr  error*  upon  tlitac  oviu  uaA«n.\9i&^'^^^»^'*** 
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■       '  ■ 

ihcy  fttamp  the  ima^eof  their  owd  miatakea  upon  their  Deighbourf 
ako,  and  spread  their  errors  abroad. 

It  is  a  matter  of  just  lamentatipn  and  pity,  to  consider  th^ 
weakness  of  the  common  multitude  of  mankind  in  this  reapcdi 
bow  they  receive  any  thini^  into  their  assent  upon  tlie  roost  tri- 
fling grounds.  True  reasoning  hath  very  little  share  in  forming 
their  opinions.  They  resist  the  most  convincing  arguments  by 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  (heir  prejudices,  and  believe  the  most 
improbable  things  with  the  greatest  assurance.  They  talk  of  the 
abstrusest  mysteries,  and  determine  upon  them  with  I  he  utmost 
confidence,  and  without  just  evidence  either  from  reason  or  re« 
Teiation.  A  confused  heap  of  dark  and  inconsistent  ideas  make 
tip  a  good  part  of  their  knowledge  in  matters  of  philosophy  u 
well  as'rehgion,  having  never  been  taught  the  use  and  value  of 
dear  and  just  reasoiiiog.^ 

Yet  it  must  be  still  confessed  that  there  are  some  fnysterin 
in  religion  J  bdlfi  natural  and  revealed;  aa  well  as  some  absinise 
|x>ints  in  philbsopbv,  whereiA  (he  wise  as  well  aa  the  anwisa 
must  be  content  with  obscure  ideas.  There  are  seyend  things, 
lespccia]ly  relating  to  the  invisible  world,  which  are  anaeMtiha* 
ble  in  oar  present  state,  and  therefore  we  must  beliieye  what  re^ 
relation  plainly  dictated,  though  the  ideas' may  be  obscare.  Rea« 
son  itself  demands  this  of  us ;  but  we'  should  seek  for  the 
brightest  evidence  both  of  idcfas  and  of  the  connection  of  them, 
wheresoever  it  is  attainable. 

•      •     • 

II.  ^*  Enlarge  your  general  acquaintance  with  things  daily, 
in  ordtr  to  attain  a  rich  furnitiirb  of  topics  or  middle'  termV; 
whereby  those  propositions  which  occur  may  be  either  proved  or 
disproved  ;"  but  especially  meditate  and  enquirO  with  great' dili« 
genceiind  exactness  into  the  nature,  "properties/ cirtnimstancef, 
and  relations  of  the  particular  subject  aboCit  which  yba  jbdg^ 
or  argue.  Consider  its  causes,  effects,  consequences,  adjoncts, 
opposites,  signs,  &c.  so  far  ^  is  needful  to  your  presbnt  pur- 
pose. You  should  survey  a  question  round  about,  and  on  all 
sides,  and  extend  your  views  as  far  as  possible,  to  every  thing 
that  has  a  connection  with  it.  This  practice  has  many  advantages 
in  it  i  as,  . 

1.'  It  will  be  a  means  to  suggest  to  your  mind  proper  to[rics 
for  argument  about  any  proposition  that  relates  to  the  same 
subject.  2.  It  will  enahlc  you  with  greater  readiness '  sind  just- 
ness of  thought  to  give  an  answer  to  any  sudden  question 
upon  that  subject,  whether  it  arises  in  your  own  mind,  oris  pro«^ 
posed  by  others,  d.  This  will  instruct  you  to  give  a  plainer  and 
speedier  sohitiun  of  any  difficulties  that  may  attend  the  theme  of 
yr^ur  discourse,  and  to  refute  the  objections  of  those  who  have 
espoused  a  contrary  opinion.  '4.  By  such  a  large  survey  of  the 
whole  subject    iu  all  ity  j'/operties   and'  relations,  you  will  be 
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iter  secured  from  inconsUtencies,  that  is,  from  assert!  nsf  or 
iiying  any  thing  in  one  place,  which  contradicts  what  you  iiavo 
acrted  or  denied  in  another  :  and  to  attain  tliesc  ends,  an  ca- 
nsiveness  of  understanding,  and  a  large  memory,  arc  of  un« 
eakable  service. 

One  would  be  ready  to  wonder  sometimes  how  easily  great 
id  wise  and  learned  men  are  led  into  assertions  in  some  parts  of 
e  same  treatise,  which  are  found  to  be  scarce  consistent  with 
liat  they  have  asserted  in  other  places  ;  but  the  true  reason  is, 
e  narroumess  of  the  mind  of  man^  that  it  cannot  take  in  all 
e  innumerable  properties  and  relations  of  one  subject  with  a 
igle  view  ;  and  therefore  whilst  they  are  intetit  on  one  particu-* 
r  part  of  their  tiieme,  they  bend  ail  their  force  of  thoiit^lit  to 
ovc  or  disprove  some  proposition  that  relates  to  that  part,  wiih- 
it  a  sufficient  attention  to  the  consequences  which  may  flow 
»m  it,  and  which  may  unhappily  affect  another  i>art  of  the  same 
bject  :  and  by  this  means  they  are  sometimes  Jed  to  say  thin^ 
iicb  are  inconsistent.  In  such  a  case,  the  great  dealers  in  dis- 
te  and  coutroyersy  take  pleasure  to  cast  nomense  ami  scff" 
nimdiciioH  on  their  antagimist  with  huge  and  hateful  re- 
oachea.  For  my  part,  I  railier  choose  to  pity  human  nature, 
loae  necessary  narrowness  of  understanding  exposes  us  all  to 
ne  degrees  of  this  frailty.  But  the  most  extensive  survey  pos- 
\e  of  our  whole  subject  is  the  best  remedy  against  it.  It  is 
r  judging  and  arguing  upon  a  partial  view  of  things,  that  ox- 
aes  us  to  mistakes,  and  pushes  us  into  absurdities,  ur  at  least 
the  very  borders  of  them. 

III.  ''In  aearchingthe  knowledge  of  things,  always  Icoep 
a  precise  point  of  the  present  question  in  your  eye.*'  'Tdke 
ed  tiiat  you  add  uotliing  to  it  while  you  are  arguing,  nor 
sit  anv  part  of  it.    Watch  carefully,  leat  any  new  ideas  slide 

to  mmgle  themselves  cither  with  the  subject  or  the  predi- 
te«  See  that  the  question  be  not  altered  by  the  ainhifr^iity  of 
ly  word  taken  in  difieront  senses  ;  nor  lest  any  srcs'ct  prejudices 

your  own,  or  the  sophisticn!  arts  of  others,  cii«at  your  under- 
mdingby  changing  the  question,  or  shuQiing  in  any  thing  else 

its  room. 

And  for  this  end  it  is  useful  to  keep  the  precise  matter  of 
iquiry  as  simple  as  may  be,  ami  disengaged  from  a  compiioa- 
in  of  ideas,  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  Dy  atimiT- 
ig  a  complication  of  ideas,  and  taking  too  many  thing*  at  oiico 
to  one  question,  the  mind  is  sometimes  dazzled  and  bewijtit-red, 
id  the  truth  is  lost  in  such  a  variety  and  coufuHion  ot  itl^a^ ; 
hereas  by  limiting  and  narrovviug  the  question,  you  take  a  fid- 
r  survey  of  the  whole  of  it. 

By  keeping  the  single    point  of   enquiry  in  our  cou^uwv. 
ew^  we  shall  be  soc-urcd  from  sudden,  ra^\i|  s^u^  \\T^^^\\\vk>^vcv. 
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responses  and  dotermi nations,  iirluoli  some  ha\e  obtru()ed  in- 
stead oC  Kclulloiis  and  solid  answers,  before  they  perfectly  koev 
the  qncstiun. 

IV.  ^'  When  you  have  exactly  considered  the  precise  poioi 
of  enquiry,  or  what  is  unknoivn  in  the  questiot),  then  coBsider 
vrhat^  and  liow  much  you  know  already  of  this  qiiesiioii>  or  of 
the  ideas  and  terms  of  which  it  is  composed."  It  is  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  known  and  unknown  parts  of  the  question  togedier, 
that  you  find  wliat  referenco  the  part  known  hath  unto,  or  what 
connections  it  hath  with  the  thing  that  is  sought :  those  ideai, 
whereby  the  known  and  unknown  parts  of  the  question  are  coo- 
nected,  will  furnish  you  witli  middle  terms  or  arguments  ifliereby 
the  things  proposed  may  be  proved  or  disproved. 

In  this  part  of  your  work,  namely,  comparing  ideas  toge- 
ther, take  due  time,  and  be  not  too  hasty  to  come  to  a  determi- 
nation, especially  in  points  of  importance.  Some  men  when 
they  see  a  little  agreement  or  disagreement  between  ideas,  they 
presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  into  a  conclusion.  This  is 
a  short  way  to  fancy,  opinion  and  conceit,  but  a  moat  unsafe  and 
uncertain  way  to  true  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

V.  *^  In  choosing  your  middle  terras  or  argument  to  prove 
any  question,  always  take  such  topics  as  are  surest  and  least  falli- 
ble, and  which  carry  the  greatest  evidence  and  strength  with 
them/'     Be  not  so  solicitous  about  the  number,  as  the  weight  of 
your  arguments,  especially  in  proving  any  proposition  which  ad- 
mits of  natural  certainty,*  or  of  complete  demonstration.    Msoy 
times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwelling  upon  trifling  argu- 
mcnLs.     We  amuse  onr  hearers  with  uncertainties,  by  multiply- 
int^  the  number  of  feeble  reasonings,  before  we  mention  those 
which  are  more  substantial,   conclusive,  and  convincing,    And 
too  often  we  yield  up  our  own  assent  to  mere  probable  ail- 
ments,   where  certain  proofs   may  be  obtained.      Yet  it  moit 
be  confessed  there  are  many  cases  wherein  the  growing  number 
of  probable  arguments  increases  the  degree  of  probability,  sod 
gives  a  great  and  sufficient  confirmation  to  the  truth  which  is 
sought;  as, 

(I.)  When  we  are  enquiring  the  true  sense  of  any  word  or 
phrase,  wc  arc  more  confirmed  in  the  signification  of  if,  by  find* 
iiiiCthe  same  expression  so  used  in  aeveral  authors,  or  in  aevertl 
places  of  the  same  author. 

(2.)  When  we  are  searcliing  out  tlie  true  meaning  or  opinion 
of  any  writer,  or  enquiring  into  any  sacred  doctrine  of  scripture, 
we  come  to  a  surer  determination  of  the  truth  by  several  distinct 
places  wherein  the  same  thing  is  expressed  or  plainly  implied  ; 
because  it  is  not  so  probable  that  an  lionest  skilful  reader  sbouM 
mistake  the  maaning  of  tbs  writer  in  many  plaoci|  as  be  may  in 
eu9  or  two. 
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(3.)  Wlicn  wc  notild  prove  the  imporianoe  of  iny  Mn-iirto- 
dortrinc  or  duty,  the  multitude  of  lexli,  wlierciii  it  is  re- 
tted uiid  inculcated  upon  ttie  reader,  teems  natursliy  In  imtruct 
tbat  it  is  a  matter  of  trreater  importance,  llian  oilitr  things 
licb  arc  but  sliglitl)'  or  Miiigly  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

(4.)  Id  searcbins^  out  matters  of  fact  in  times  past,  or  !■ 
.tant  places,  in  wbicli  case  moral  evidence  is  sufficient,  and 
ral  certainty  is  the  utmost  whicli  can  be  attained,  licrs  we 
rive  a  greater  assurance  of  tbe  truth  of  it  by  a  nuoiber  of 
rsons,  or  a  multitude  of  ciruuiDstances  concurring  to  boar 
toess  to  it. 

(5.)  From  maay  experiments  in  natnral  pliilosophy,  wa 
ire  aafely  infer  a  gi-neral  tlicorcm,  than  wc  can  from  one  or  two. 

(fl.)  In  matters  whicli  require  present  practice,  botli  sacred 
d  civil,  we  muHt  content  ourselves  ot'lentiiuM  with  a  more  pre- 
iideration  of  probable  reasons  or  arguments.  Where  there 
e  several  reasons  on  each  side,  for  and  against  a  thing  that  it 
be  done  or  omitted,  a  small  argument  added  to  the  heap  maj 
sllj  turn  the  balance  on  one  aide,  and  determine  thejudgmeni, 
1  have  noted  in  tlie  li^econd  Part  of  Lo^c. 

To  conclude  ;  a  growing  actjuaintance  with  matters  of 
arning,  and  a  daily  improvement  of  our  understandings  in 
Turs  human  and  divine,  will  best  (each  us  to  judge  and  distin- 
liah  in  what  caiea  the  number  of  arguments  adds  to  their  weight 
id  force.  It  is  only  experience  can  fully  inform  us  when  we 
ust  be  determined  by  probable  topics,  and  when  we  mint  acdc 
td  expect  demonstrations. 

VI.  "  Prove  your  conclusion  (aa  far  as  posijibliO  by  some 
■opositions  tint  are  in  themselves  more  plain,  evitlcnt,  and  eer- 
in,  than  tlic  concluRion  ;  or  at  least  such  as  are  more  known, 
id  more  intclligilde  to  the  person  whom  you  would  convinee." 
'  wc  ueglect  this  rule,  we  shall  endeavour  to  enlighten  that 
hich  is  obscure  by  something  equally  or  more  obscure,  and  to 
infirm  that  tvhich  is  doubtful  by  something  equally  or  more  ua^ 
Ttain.  Common  sens*  dictates  to  all  men,  that  it  is  imiiossiblc 
'  establish  auy  truth,  and  to  convince  others  of  it,  but  by  some- 
ling  that  is  better  knowu  to  them  than  that  troth  is. 

VII.  "  Labour  in  all  your  arguinga  to  enlighten  the  under- 
snding,  aa  well  as  to  conquer  and  captivate  the  judgment," 
rgue  in  such  a  manner  as  may  give  a  natural,  distinct,  and  solid 
sonledge  of  things  to  your  hearers,  as  well  as  to  force  llicir 
laent  by  a  mere  proof  of  the  question.  Now  to  attain  this  end, 
le  chief  topic  or  medium  of  your  demonatration  should  be 
itched  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be 
roved,  or  from  those  things  which  are  moat  naturally  conui-ctcd 
'ith  it.  Geometriciims  sonetinics  break  this  rule  without  uecea- 
ity,  two  waya;  namely. 
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I.  When  Ibev  }irove  one  proposition  only  bT  sIiowibk  wbi 
absurdities  will  follow  if  the  contradictory  proposition  be  aitipposel 
or  admitted.  This  is  called  redact io  aa  absurdum^^  or  driMa- 
stratio  impossible.  As  for  instance,  when  they  prove  all  the  rwiu 
dP-a  drde  to  be  equal,  by  supposing  one  radius  io  be  longer  oc 
shorter  than  another,  and  then  shewing  what  absurd  oonaequeBM 
will  follow.  This,  I  confess,  forces  the  essent,  but  it  does  art 
enlighten  the  mind,  by  shewing  the  true  reason  and  cause  why 
all  radii  are  equal,  which  is  derived  from  the  very  cooMruction  of 
a  circle:  for  since  a  circle  is  formed  by  fixing  cue  end  of  s 
straight  line  in  the  centre,  and  moving  (he  other  end  round,  (or, 
which  is  all  one,  bv  compasses  kept  open  to  a  certain  extent)  it 
fellows  evidently  that  every  part  of  the  circumference  being  tha 
described,  must  be  equally  distant  from  the  centre,  and  iberefcrs 
the  radii,  which  are  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circuaoferenot 
must  be  all  equal. 

S.  Geometricians  forget  this  rule,  when  they  heap  up  maay 
for*fetched  lines,  figures  and  propositions,  to  prove  some  plan, 
simple,  and  obvious  propositions.  This  is  called  a  demmtsiraiim 
per  aliena  4r  remota,  or  an  argument  firom  unnatural  and  reaMie 
mediums  ;  as  if,  in  order  to  prove  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  si 
tqual,  I  should  make  several  triangles  and  squarea  ebout  tha 
circle,  and  then  from  some  properties  and  proposttiona  of  squares 
and  triangles  prove  that  the  radii  of  a  circle  are  equaL 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  such  queatioas  hap- 
pen, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ^irove  them  by  direct  arguroeats 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  thinrs,  M.  and  then  it  may  not  only  bs 
lawfiil  but  necessary  to  use  indirect  proofs,  and  arguments  drawa 
from  remote  mediums,  or  from  the  absurdity  of  the  contradictory 
auppositious. 

Such  indireet  and  remote  arguments  may  also  Be  sometimM 
osed  to  confirm  a  proposition,  which  has  beeu  before  proved  by 
arguments  more  direct  and  immediate. 

VIII.  Though  arguments  should  give  light  to  the  subject, 
ss  well  as  constrain  the  assent,  yet  you  must  learn  to  ^  diatiBguisii 
well  beiwoen  an  explication  and  an  argument,  and  neither  iin* 

re  upou  yourselves,  nor  sufier  yoursehes  to  be  imposed  nuon 
^   others,  by  mistaking  a  mere  illustration  for  a  oonvinaiig 
reason. 

Axioms  themselves,  or  self-evident  propositions,  may  want  sa 
explication  or  iliustratioo,  though  they  are  not  to  be  proved  by 
feasouiog. 

*  Nofft  Tbit  role  chiefly  refrritalhit  tsUhliibiiMnt  of  somt  tritk,  ratbar 
ib«D  to  Um  rcfuUiioD  of  error.  It  it  a  vf  ry  commou  aod  niofol  ««y  of  •r^uioii 
tt  r#>fiii«  A  ftlft  propQ»itipn«  by  ibcwing  what  etideot  faliebood  or  obturdity 
Will  fol^ov  from  it  ^  tt»r  «h«t  propo»itioo  toevrr  u  rrally  obtyrd  aod  Uhr^  doti 
ifflftciuMlly  prove  that  principle  to  be  i*\*t  from  which  It  i»  derived,  eo  that  ihn 
«%/  of  refuiiBg  tD  arror  ii  not  to  uiu»ily  MUed  reduelh  ad  akyidum. 
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j^imifitudet  and  allugions  have  oftentimes  a  very  hflppy  influ- 
ence to  explain  some  difficult  trnth»  and  to  render  the  idea  of  it 
familiar  and  easy.  Wbere  the  resemblance  is  just  and  accurate, 
theiuflucnce  of  a  simile  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  shew  tlie  possibi- 
lity of  the  tiling  In  question  :  but  similitudes  must  not  be  taken  at 
a  solid  proof  of  the  truth  or  existence  of  thOse  thin<]^s  to  which 
tlioy  have  a  rtfsemblauce.  A  too  great  deference  paid  to  simili- 
tudes, or  an  utter  rejection  of  them,  seem  to  be  two  extremes, 
and  oui;ht  to  be  avoided.  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Locke,  even 
in  his  Enquiries  after  truth,  makes  great  use  of  similies  for  fre- 
quent illustration,  and  is  very  happy  in  the  invention  of  them, 
though  he  warns  us  also  lest  we  mistake  them  for  conclusive  ar- 
.guments. 

Yet  let  it  be  noted  here,  tliat  a  parable  or  a  similitude  used 
by  any  author,  may  give  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  that  autlior,  provided  that  we  draw  not  this  simili- 
tude beyoud  the  scope  and  design  for  which  it  was  brought ;  as 
when  our  Saviour  affirms  ;  Rev.  iii.  3.  /  will  come  on  thee  as  a 
thief!  this  wiJl  plainly  prove  that  he  describes  the  unexpecled'» 
ness  of  bis  appearance,  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  drawn  to 
signify  any  injustice  in  his  design. 

IX.  *^  In  your  whole  course  of  reasoning  keep  your  mind 
sincerely  intent  on  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  follow  solid  argu- 
ment wlifresoever  it  leads  you.'*  Let  not  a  party  spirit,  nor  any 
passion  or  prejudice  whatsoever,  stop  or  avert  the  current  of  your 
reasoning  in  quest  of  true  knowledge. 

When  you  are  enquiring  therefore  into  any  subject,  maintain 
a  due  regard  to  the  arguments  and  objections  on  both  sides  of  a 

Suestion,  Consider,  compare,  and  balance  them  well,  before  you 
etermine  for  one  side.  It  is  a  frequent,  but  a  very  faulty  prac- 
tice, to  hunt  after  arguments  only  to  make  good  one  side  of  a 
question,  and  entirely  to  neglect  and  refuse  those  which  favour 
the  other  side.  If  we  have  not  given  a  due  weight  to  arguments 
on  liotii  sides,  we  do  hut  wilfully  misguide  our  judgment,  and 
abuse  our  reason,  by  forbidding  its  search  after  truth.  Wlien  we 
espouse  opinions  by  a  secret  bias  on  the  mind,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  fear,  hope,  honour,  credit,  interest,  or  any  other  prejudice, 
and  th€h  seek  arguments  only  to  support  those  opinions,  we  have 
neither  done  our  duty  to  God  nor  to  ourselves  ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  chance  if  vi  e  stumble  upon  truth  in  our  way  to  ease 
and  preferment.  The  power  of  reasoning  was  given  us  by  our 
Maker  for  this  very  end,  to  pursue  truth  ;  aiid  we  abuse  one  of 
his  richest  gilts,  if  we  basely  yield  it  up  to  be  led  astray  by  any 
of  tlio  meaner  powers  of  nature,  or  the  perishing  interests  of  this 
life.  lieason  itself,  if  honestly  obeyed,  will  lead  us  to  receive  the 
di\ine  rticlaiion  of  the  gospel,  where  it  is  duly  proposed^  and 
this  will  show  us  the  path  of  life  everlasting. 


THE  FOURTH  PART  OP  LOGIC. 


Of  Disposition  and  Method. 

IT  is  not  merely  a  cle^r  and  distinct  idea^  a  wtU-Jomui 
proposiiioNj  or  tijust  argument j  that  is  sufficient  to  search  out  and 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  a  subject.  There  must  be  a 
'variety  and  series  of  them  disposed  in  a  due  manner,  in  order  to 
attain  this  end  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  design  of  the  last  part  rf 
Logic,  to  teach  us  the  art  of  method.  It  is  that  must  secure  our 
thoughts  from  that  confusion,  darkness  and  mistake,  whidi  uaa- 
iroidably  attend  the  meditations  and  discourses  even  of  the  bright- 
est genius  who  despises  the  rules  of  it. 

I.  We  shall  here  consider  the  nature  of  method,  and  the 
•everal  kinds  of  it. — II.  Lay  down  the  general  rules  of  method, 
with  a  few  particulars  under  them. 


CHAP.  I.— Of  the  Nature  of  Method  and  the  several  Kinds 
of  itj  namelj/y  Natural  and  Arbitrary^  Synthetic  and 
Analytic. 

METHOD,  taken  in  the  largest  sense  implies  the  ^^  placing 
of  several  things,  or  performing  several  operations,  in  such  an 
order,  as  is  mo«t  convenient  to  attain  some  end  proposed  :''  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  applied  to  all  the  works  of  natare  and  art,  to  all 
the  divine  affairs  of  creation  and  providence  ;  and  to  the  artifices, 
schemes,  contrivances,  and  practices  of  mankind,  whether  in  na- 
tural, civil,  or  sacred  affairs. 

Now  this  orderly  disposition  of  things  includes  the  ideas  6f 
prior,  posterior,  and  simultaneous  ;  of  superior,  inferior,  and 
equal  ;  of  beginning,  end,  and  middle,  &c.  which  are  described 
more  particularly  among  the  general  affections  of  being,  ta 
ontology. 

But  in  Logic  method  is  usually  taken  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  and  the  nature  of  it  is  thus  described  :  '^  Method  is  the 
disposition  of  a  variety  of  thoughts  on  any  subject,  in  such  order 
as  may  best  serve  to  find  out  unknown  truths,  to  explain  and  con- 
firm truths  that  are  known,  or  to  fix  them  in  the  memory.'* 

It  is  distributed  into  two  different  kinds,  namely,  natural  and 
arbitrary. 

Natural  method  is  that  which  o{>scrves  the  order  of  nature, 
and  proceeds  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  things  which  followS|  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  Ihr 
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lings  which  go  before,  and  tliis  is  two-fold,  viz.  synthetic  and 
nalj/ticj  which  are  sometimes  called  synthesis  and  analysis.* 

St/nfhetic  method  is  thai  which  begins  with  the  parts,t  and 
»ds  onward  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole ;  it  begins  with 
lie  most  simple  principles,  and  general  truths,  and  proceeds 
y  deq^recs  to  that  which  is  drawn  from  them,  or  compound- 
d  of  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  metliou  of  compos- 
ition. 

jinalytic  method  takes  the  whole  compound  as  it  finds  it^ 
whether  it  be  a  species  or  an  individual,  and  leads  us  iuto  the 
jiowledge  oi  it,  by  resolving  it  ibtu  its  first  principles  or  parts^ 
is  c^uneric  nature,  and  its  special  properties ;  and  therefore  it  is 
ailed  the  method  of  resolution. 

As  synthetic  method  is  generally  used  in  teaching  the  sctcn* 
es  after  they  are  invented,  so  analytic  is  most  practised  in  finding 
lUt  things  unknown.  Though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  both 
nethods  are  sometimes  employed  to  find  out  truth  and  to  com* 
Dunicate  it. 

If  we  know  the  parts  of  any  subject  easier  and  better  than 
he  whole,  we  consider  the  parts  distinctly,  and  by  putting  them 
ogether,  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole.  So  in  gram- 
nar,  we  learn  first  to  know  letters,  we  join  them  to  make  syll- 
ables, out  of  syllables  we  compose  words,  and  out  of  words  wa 

*  Thj  word  onaly$it  hat  three  or  four  leosef^  which  it  may  not  be  inpro- 
lerto  take  notice  of  here. 

1.  It  ligoifies  the  general  and  particular  heads  of  a  discoune^  with  their  no- 
mI  coooectioDy  both  co-ordioate  and  fubordinate,  dr^wo  out  by  way  of  abstract 
aio  ooe  or  moic  tablet,  which  are  frequently  placed  like  an  index  at  the  begin* 
iof  or  cud  of  a  book. 

S.  It  lignifies  the  reaolving:  of  a  diicourie  into  iti  Tarioui  lobjactf  and  argan^ 
ient9y  ai  when  any  writing  of  the  aocieot  propheti  is  resolved  into  the  propbcti- 
al»  historical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  parts  of  it;  it  is  siid  to  be  analysed  in 
caeral.  When  a  teotence  ii  distinguished  ioto  the  nouns,  the  verbs,  pronouns, 
dircrbi,  and  other  particles  of  speech  which  compose  il,  then  it  is  said  to  be 
nalysed  grammaticsUy.  When  the  same  sentence  is  distinguished  into  subject 
redicatt,  proposition,  argument,  act,  object,  cause,  effect,  adjunct,  opposite, 
;c.  then  it  is  analysed  logically,  and  metaphysically.  This  last  is  what  is 
lie  fly  meant  in  the  theologicsl  schools,  when  they  speak  of  analysing  a  text  of 
;r:pture. 

3.  Anmfytii  signifist  particularly  the  science  of  Algehrn^  wherein  a  question 
eing  proposed,  ooe  or  more  letters,  as  x,  y,  e,  or  vowels,  as  a,  e,  i,  &c.  are 
adeuse  of  to  sigoify  the  unknown  number,  which  being  iotermingltd  with  several 
nowD  nuimbers  in  the  question,  is  at  last,  by  the  rules  of  art,  separated  or  re- 
ascd  from  that  eotaogUmenr,  and  its  perticular  Yalue  is  found  out  by  sbew« 
'g  its  fjvation^  or  equality  to  some  known  number. 

4.  It  signifies  analytical  method^  as  here  explained  in  Logic, 

f  Note.  It  is  confessed  that  synthesis  often  begins  with  the  genu*,  and  pro* 
ed*  to  the  spfcies  and  indtvidnals.  But  the  gpnus  or  generic  nature  is  then  con- 
dcred  only  as  a  phyiinal  ur  <;ssential  p«rt  of  the  species,  though  it  bn  fometimes 
»lted  an  univfrsal,  or  Ltgiail  whole.  Thus  synthetic  method  miiutaioi  its  own  des- 
ription  still,  fur  it  begius  with  ihe/cz/j,  and  ptoceedi  to  the  arAo/f,  which  if  cofli- 
oied  of  them. 
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make  sentoncci  and  discoarses.  So  the  physician  and  ipodi^ 
rary  knows  the  nature  and  powers  of  his  simples,  namely.  In 
drui^s,  his  herbs,  his  minerals,  &c.  and  puttinjp  tbeoi  t^q^ether, 
and  considering  their  several  Virtues,  he  finds  what  will  be  the 
nature  and  powers  of  the  bolas,  or  any  compound  medidne ;  tbii 
is  the  synthetic  method. 

Bnt  if  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  whole  than  we  are 
with  particular  parts,  then  we  divide  or  resolve  the  whole  into 
its  purls,  and  thereby  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  there.  So 
in  vulgar  life  we  learn  in  the  gross  what  plants  or  minerals  are; 
and  then  by  diemistry  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  aah,  aolphiir, 
apirit,  water,  earth,  which  are  the  principles  of  iliem.  m  wo 
are  first  acquainted  with  the  whole  Inidy  of  an  animal,  and  thfs 
by  anatomy  or  dissection,  we  come  to  learn  the  inward  and  out- 
ward parts  of  it.    This  is  the  analytic  method. 

Aoeording  to  this  roost  general  and  obvious  idea  of  sunlhe- 
tic  and  aniUifiic  methdd,  they  differ  from  each  other  as  the  way 
which  leads  up  from  a  valley  to  a  mountain  differs  from  itself, 
considered  as  it  leads  down  from  the  mountain  to  the  valley ;  or 
as  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  prove  Christ  to  be  the  Soo  of 
Abrrtliam  ;  Luke  finds  it  out  by  analysis^  rising  from  Christ  to 
his  ancestors;  Mattlicw  teaches  in  the  synthetic  method,  begia- 
ningfrom  Abraham,  and  shewing  tliat  Christ  is  found  among  iiis 
posterity.  Therefore  it  is  a  usual  thing  in  the  sciences,  when  we 
have  by  nnalynis  found  out  a  truth,  we  uso  the  tynihetic  method 
to  explain  and  deliver  it,  and  prove  it  to  be  true. 

In  this  easy  view  of  things,  these  two  kinds  of  method 
may  he  preserved  conspicuously^  and  entirely  distinct  ;  but  the 
Kiibjocts  of  knowledge  being  infinite,  and  the  ways  whereby  we 
arrive  at  this  knowledge  being  almost  infinitely  various,  iiis  very 
diniciilt,  and  almost  impossible,  always  to  maintain  ilie  precise  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  methods. 

This  will  evidently  appear  in  the  following  observations : 
I.  Analytic  method  being  ui^ed  chiefly  to  find  out  things 
unknown,  it  is  not  limited  or  confined  merely  to  begin  with  some 
ti/io/e  s»d)jecf,  and  proceed  to  the  knowledge  ot  its /7ar/i, but 
it  takes  its  rise  sometimes  from  any  single  part  or.  property,  or 
from  any  thing  whatsoever  that  belongs  ton  subject  which  bap- 
jtens  to  be  first  or  most  easily  known,  and  thereby  enquires  into 
the  more  abstruse  and  unknown  parts,  {>ropcrtiea,  causes,  efiectS; 
and  modes  of  it,  whether  absolute  or  relative  :  as  for  instance, 

(1.)  Jlnli/$is  finds  out  causes  by  their  efil^ts.  So  in  the  spC' 
dilative  part  of  natural  phi]oso|^iy  when  we  ob^torvo  light,  colours, 
motions,  hnrdness,  softness,  and  other  properties  and  powcno^ 
bodies,  or  any  of  the  common  or  uncommon  appearances  *>( 
thinfrfi  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  we  search  out  the  causes  of 
f/ie/n.  So  oy  the  various  crcaXuvos  viti  ^w^  qm\ >\\'^  Vlt^^v«^>*xiL 
Imrii  hh  wisdom,  power  and  gooAw^^*. 
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It  findQ  out  effects  by  their  causes.  So  the  practical  and  me- 
auical  part  of  natural  philosophy  considers  such  powers  of  mo- 
D,  as  the  windy  tlie  fire,  and  the  taatery  &c.  and  then  contriyea 
lat  uses  they  may  be  applied  to,  and  what  will  be  their  effects 
order  to  mulke  mills  and  engines  of  various  kinds. 

(3.)  It  finds  out  the  p^cneral  aud  special  nature  of  a  thing  by 
isidering  the  yarious  attributes  of  the  individuals,  and  observ-' 
;  what  is  common  aud  what  is  proper,  what  is  accidental,  aud 
tat  is  essential.  So  by  surveying  tue  colour,  the  shape,  motion, 
it,  pUoe.  solidity,  extension  of  bodies  we  come  to  find  that  the 
ture  of  body  in  general  is  solid  extension ;  because  all  other 
alities  of  bodies  arc  changeble,  but  this  belongs  to  all  bodies^ 
d  it  endures  througli  all  changes  ;  and  because  this  is  proper 
body  aloncy  and  agrees  not  to  apy  thing  eke  ;  and  it  is  tb^ 
indation  of  all  other  properties, 

(4.)  It  finds  out  the  remaining  properties  or  parts  of  a  thing, 
having  some  parts  or  properties  given.  So  tho  area  of  ^ 
angle  is  found  by  knowing  the  height  and  the  base,  f^  by 
ving  two  sides,  and  an  angle  of  a  triangle  given  we  find  thf 
naining  side,  and  angles,  bo  when  we  know  cogitation  is  th^ 
ime  attribute  of  a  spirit,  we  infer  its  immaterialitjft  ami  thence 
immortality. 

(5.)  Analysis  finds  the  means  necessary  to  attain  a  propose^ 
1,  by  having  the  end  first  axnigned.  bo  in  moral,  political 
inomical  affairs,  having  proposed  the  government  of  self;  m 
nily,  a  society,  or  a  nation,  ia  order  to,their  best  interest,  we 
isider  aud  seardi  out  what  are  the  proper  laws,  rules  and  means 
effect  it.  So  in  the  practices  of  artificers,  and  the  manufactu- 
rs  of  various  kinds,  the  end  being  proposed,  as,  making  cloth^ 
uses,  ships,  &c.  we  find  out  ways  of  composing  these  things 
'  the  several  uses  of  huinau  life.  But  the  putting  any  of  these 
mmi  in  execution  to  attain  the  end,  ia  synthetic  method. 

Many  other  particulars  might  be  represented  to  shew  the 
rious  forms  of  analytic  intthod^  whereby  truth  is  found  out,  and 
me  of  tliem  come  very  near  to  synthetic,  so  as  hardly  to  be  dia- 
tguished. 

It.  Not  only  the  investigation  of  truth,  but  the  eommanica- 
tn  of  it  also  is  often  practised  in  such  a  method,  as  neither 
rees  precisely  to  synthetic  or  analytic.  Some  sciences,  if  you 
naider  the  whole  of  them  in  general,  are  treated  in  synthetic 
der  ;  so  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  begins  usually  with  an 
count  of  the  general  nature  arid  properties  of  matter  or  bodiqi^ 
d  by  degrees  descends  to  consider  the  particular  species  of 
dies  with  their  powers  and  properties  ;  yet  it  is  very  evident 
at  when  philosophers  come  to  particular  plants  and  animals^ 
en  by  chemistry  and  anatomy  they  analyse  to  resolve  those 
»diea  into  their  several  constituent  parla  ;  v>u  Vto  q*^«  V%!Q&^ 

Vol.  rii.  I^  K 
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IjOgic  is  begun  in  analytic  method  ;  the  whole  i8  divided  into  iti 
integral  parts,  according  to  the  four  operationa  of  the  mind  :  yet 
here  and  there  synthetic  method  is  used  in  the  particular  branAei 
of  it,  for  it  treats  of  ideas  in  general  first,  and  then  descends  to 
the  several  species  of  them  ;  it  teaches  us  hovr  propositions  are 
made  up  of  ideas  and  syllogisms  of  propositions,  which  is  tha 
ofder  of  composition. 

The  ancient  scholastic  writers  have  takea  a  great  deal  of 
pains,  and  engaged  in  useless  disputes  about  these  two  methods, 
and  after  all  liave  not  been  able  to  give  suoh  an  account  of  them  u 
to  keep  them  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  neither  in  the  theory 
nor  in  the  practice.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  avoided  this  oon« 
fusion  in  some  mcasurei  by  confining  themselvea  to  describe 
almost  nothing  else  but  the  synthetic  and  analytic  methods  of  Ge- 
ometricians and  Algebraists,  whereby  they  have  too  moch  nar- 
rowed the  nature  and  rules  of  method,  as  though  every  thin^  were 
to  be  treated  in  mathematical  forms. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  <;onclude,  that  neither  of  these  two  me- 
thods should  be  too  scrupulously  and  superstifiously  pursued, 
either  in  the  invention  or  in  the  communication  of  knowledge.  It 
is  enough,  if  the  order  of  nature  be  but  observed  in  making  the 
knowledge  of  things  following  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
things  which  go  before.  Oftentimes  a  mixed  method  will  be 
found  most  effectual  for  these  purposes  ;  and  indeed  a  \%ise  and 
judicious  prospect  of  our  main  end  and  design  must  regulate  all 
method  whatsoever. 

Here  the  rules  of  natural  method  ought  to  be  proposed} 
(whether  it  be  analytic,  or  synthetic,  or  mixed :)  but  it  is  proper 
first  to  give  some  account  of  arbitrary  method,  lest  it  be  thrust  at 
ioagreat  adistance  from  the  first  mention  of  it^ 

Arbitrary  method  leaves  the  order  of  nature,  and  accommo- 
dates itself  to  many  purposes  ;  such  as,  to  treasure  up  things, 
and  retain  them  in  memory  ;  to  harangue  and  persuade  mankind 
to  any  practice  in  the  religious  or  the  civil  life  ;  or  to  delight, 
amuse,  or  entertain  the  mipd. 

As  for  the  assistance  of  the  memory,  in  most  things  a  natU'- 
tal  order  has  an  happy  influence  ;  for  reason  itself  deducing  one 
'thing  from  another,  greatly  assists  the  memory  by  the  natural 
XK)onexion  and  mutual  dependence  of  things.  But  there  are  vari- 
ous other  methods  which  mankind  have  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  indeed  there  are  son^e  subjcots  that  can  hardly  he  re- 
'duced  to  analysis  or  synthesis. 

lu  reading  or  writing  biMory,  some  follow  the  order  of  the 
governors  of  a  nation,  and  dispose  every  transactiou  uu<ter  their 
particular  reign^  :  so  the  sacred  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
are  written.  Some  write  in  annals  or  journals,  and  make  a  new 
«haj>ter  of  every  yeai*.    Some  put  all  those  transactions  together 
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lich  relate  to  one  subject ;  that  is,  a]I  the  afTairs  of  one  war,  one 
fguff  one  confederacy,  one  council,  &c.  though  it  lasted  manj 
ars,  and  under  many  rulers. 

So  in  writing  the  lives  of  men,  which  is  called  biography; 
me  authors  follow  the  tract  of  their  years,  and  place  every  thing 
the  precise  order  of  time  when  it  occurred  ;  others  throw  the 
nper  and  characteroftheir  persons,  their  private  life,  their  pub- 
stations,  their  personal  occurrences,  their  domestic  conduot, 
nr  speeches,  their  books  or  writings,  theur  sickness  and  death, 
o  so  many  distinct  chapters. 

In  chronology  some  writers  make  their  epochas  to  begin  all 
tb  one  letter :  so  in  the  book  called  Doctor  HUtoricus,  the 
riods  all  begin  with  C ;  as,  creation,  cateclysm,  or  deluge, 
\aldean  empire,  Cyrus,  Christ,  Constaniine,  &c.  Some  divide 
sir  accounts  of  time  aocordineto  the  four  great  monarchies  ; 
^eyriafi,  Persian,  Grecian  and  JRoman.  Others  think  it  serves 
t  memory  best  to  divide  all  their  subjects  into  the  remarkable 
mber  of  sevens ;  so  Prideaux  has  written  an  Introduction  to 
Istory,  And  there  is  a  book  of  divinity  called  Fasciculus  Con^ 
Tersarium,  by  an  author  of  the  same  naibe,  written  in  the  same 
sthod,  wherein  every  controversy  has  seven  questions  belong- 
;  to  it ;  though  the  order  of  nature  seems  to  be  too  much  neg- 
ted  by  a  confinement  to  this  septenary  number. 

Those  writers  and  speakers,  whose  chief  business  is  to  amuse 
delight,  to  allure,  temfy,  or  persuade  mankind,  do  not  confine 
emselves  to  any  natural  order,  but  in  a  cryptical  or  hidden 
etbod,  adapt  every  thing  to  their  designed  ends.  Sometimes 
ey  omit  those  things  which  might  injure  their  design,  or  grow 
lious  to  their  hearers,  though  they  seem  to  have  a  necessay  re- 
ion  to  the  point  in  hand  :  sometimes  they  add  those  things  which 
.ve  no  great  reference  to  the  subject,  but  are  suited  to  fdlure  or 
fresh  the  mind  and  the  ear.  They  dilate  sometimes,  and  flourish 
Dg  upon  little  incidents,  and  they  skip  over,  and  but  lightly 
uch  the  drier  part  of  the  theme.  Tliey  place  the  first  things 
U,  and  the  last  things  first,  with  wondrous  art,  and  yet  so  man- 
;e  it  as  to  conceal  their  artifice,  and  lead  the  senses  and  passions 
their  hearers  into  a  pleasing  and  powerful  captivity. 

It  is  chiefly  poesy  and  oratory  that  require  the  practice  of 
is  kind  of  arbitrary  method  ;  they  omit  things  essential  which 
e  not  beautiful,  they  insert  little  needless  circumstances,  and 
mutiful  digressions,  they  invert  times  and  actions,  in  order  to 
ace  every  thing  in  the  most  affecting  light,  and  for  this  end  in 
eir  practice  they  neglect  all  logical  forms ;  yet  a  good  acquaint- 
ice  with  the  forms  of  Logic  and  natural  method  is  of  admirable 
le  to  those  who  would  attain  these  arts  in  perfection.  Hereby 
ey  will  be  able  to  range  their  own  thoughts  in  such  a  method 
.cl  scheme^  as  to  take  a  more  large  and  comprehensive  sur- 
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irey  of  Ihtir  tubject  and  detifpi  in  all  ike  parts  of  it ;  and  hf 
this  means  tliey  vtill  beltsr  judge  what  to  etioose  and  wbat  to 
refuse ;  and  how  to  dress  and  manaae  the  whole  scene  before 
tbein,  so  as  to  attain  tbeir  own  eads  wilb  greets  gkrj  and 
success. 


OIIAP.  II.— TA^  RuU9   of  Method^  genial  and  pariioilar. 

THE  general  requisites  of  tnia  seethed  i»  thepursoitor 
oommunicatiou  of  koowledge*  may  be  all  c^mpriaed  ooder  the 
following  heads.  It  must  be  (I,)  6frfe«  (9*)  Plab  and  easy. 
(3.)  Distinct.  (4.)  Full  or  witbsMit  defeet  ($.)  Short  or  nU- 
out  superfluity.  (6.)  Proper  to  the  subject  and  the  <lesl^  (7.) 
Connected. 

Rule  I.  Among  all  the  qaalifisations  of  a  good  ncthod, 
tliere  is  none  more  aeeesssry  and  important  than  thai  k  sbooM 
•be  safe  and  seeure  from  error  ;  and  Se  this  end  these  isur  parti- 
nolar  or  special  direotioas  should  be  ebeenred. 

1.  <*  Use  great  care  and  circumspection  in  laying  the  fcuo- 
Nations  of  your  discotrrse,  or  your  sdieme  of  thoughts  upon  any 
aubfect.^  Ttiose  propositions  which  are  to  stand  as  first  priad* 
pies,  and  on  whicli  the  whole  argument  depends,  must  be  viewei 
<Mi  ali  ncles  with  the  utmost  aocuraey,  lest  an  error  being  adroit* 
led  there,  should  diffime  itself  through  the  whale  subject.  See 
there&)i-e  that  your  general  defiiiidoos  or  descriptions  are  as  soeo- 
rate  as  the  nature  of  tiie  thing  will  bear ;  see  thai  your  geoersl 
divivioos  and  distributions  be  jusS  and  exacts  neoording  to  tiie 
rtilea  given  in  ihe  first  part  of  Logic;  see  that  year  axioms  be 
sufliciently  evident,  so  as  to  denn^nd  the  assent  of  tliose  that  ex- 
amine tlient  with  due  attention  ;  see  that  your  first  and  more  im- 
m^iiate  eonsequences  frooa  these*  pmoipfes  l>e  well  drawn ;  and 
tHke  the  i^anie  care  of  all  ether  propositions  that  have  a  power- 
ful R.nd  spreading  influence  through  the  eeTeral  parte  of  year 
discourse. 

For  want  of  this  care  sometimes  a  large  treafise  has  been 
written  by  a  long  deduction  of  consequences  from  one  or  two 
doabtfal  pi*inci|>ies,  whioli  principles  fasfve  been  eflbctually  refu- 
ted in  a  few  Unes,  and  thus  the  whole  treatise  has  been  destroyed 
nt  once  ;  so  the  larsfest  and  fairest  buiMmg  sinks  and  tumbles  to 
the  ^nnd,  if  the  tbundation  and  comer-stones  of  it  arefecUe 
and  insttflScient. 

2.  It  is  a  very  advisable  thing  that  jrour  ^  primary  aadfiin- 

damental  propositions  be  not  only  evident  and  tme,  but  they 

should   be  made  a  little  familiar  to  the  mind  by  dwelling  upoa 

them  before  you  proceed  {arV\\eT  ?^    'ft'^  ^\^  xx\«wv%  -"jw^  ^Vl  ^ua 

to  Alii  an  scquidulnnce  mlU  t!hem»\\»X  ^«a  tdwj  *s%.^  TmaRn^^anr 
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t  from  them  with  much  more  freedom,  with  greater  variety, 
ighter  evidence,  and  with  a  firmer  certainty,  tlian  if  yoa  ba^c 
It  a  slight  and  sudden  view  of  them. 

8.  As  you  proceed  in  the  connection  of  your  argtiments, 
see  that  your  ground  be  made  firm  in  every  step.^'  See  that 
ery  link  of  your  chain  of  reasoning  be  strong  and  good ;  for  if 
t  one  link  be  feeble  and  doubtful,  the  whole  chain  of  arguments 
?|8  the  weakness  of  it,  and  lies  exposed  to  every  objector,  and 
3  original  question  remains  undetermined. 

4.  '*  Draw  up  all  your  propositions  and  arguments  with  so 
ich  caution,  aifd  express  your  ideas  with  such  a  just  limitation, 
may  preclude  or  anticipate  any  objections."  Yet  remember 
is  is  only  to  be  done  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  without  too  much 
langling  the  question,  or  introducing  complicated  ideas  and  ob< 
uring  the  sense.  But  if  such  a  cautious  and  limited  dress  of 
e  question  should  render  the  ideas  too  much  complicated,  or 
d  sense  obscure,  then  it  is  better  to  keep  the  argument  more 
nple,  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  afterwards  mention 
e  objections  distinctly  in  their  full  strength,  and  give  a  distinct 
iwer  to  them. 

Rule  If.  Let  your  method  he  plain  end  edsVf  so  that  your 
carers,  or  readers,  as  well  as  yourself,  may  run  tnrongli  it  with- 
it  embarrassment,  and  may  take  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
ew  of  the  whole  scheme.  To  this  end  the  following  particular 
reciions  will  be  useful. 

1.  '^  Begin  always  with  those  things  which  are  best  known, 
id  most  obvious,  whereby  the  mind  may  have  no  difficulty  or 
ligne,  and  proceed  by  regular  and  easy  steps  to  things  that 
e  more  difficult."  And  as  fiir  as  posslMe,  let  not  the  under- 
inding,  or  the  proof  of  any  of  your  poaitions,  depend  on  the 
mtions  that  follow,  bat  always  on  those  which  go  before.  It 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  in  so  knowing  an  age  as  this|  there 
oiild  be  so  many  peraona  offering  violence  daily  to  this  rule, 
p  teaching  the  Latin  hnguage  by  a  grammar  written  in  Latin, 
hich  method  seems  to  require  a  perfect  knowledge  of  an  urn- 
mwn  tongue,  in  ortler  to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  it. 

2.  **  Do  not  affect  excessive  haste  in  learning  or  teaching 
ly  science,  nor  hurry  at  once  into  the  midst  of  it,"  lest  you  be 
o  soon  involved  in  several  n€w  and  stranjite  ideas  and  pronoai- 
)ns,  which  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  longer  andclo- 
t  attention  to  diose  which  go  before.  Such  aort  of  speed  is  but 
waste  of  tiine,  and  will  constrain  yon  tp  take  many  steps  back- 
ard  again,  if  you  would  arrive  A  a  regular  and  complete  know- 
dgn  of  the  sufaject. 

d.  **  Be  not  fond  of  crowding  too  many  thoughts  and  rea- 
^t^Mgw  mio  one  sentenoe  or  |>arngra|i\^  \>%vw4  ^Sda  as^^ir^v^vn^ 
CBpMdtf  of  your  rendera  or  hearcta.**    ^\x«c%  %x%  iiKn^\«- 
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sons  of  a  good  f^nius,  and  a  capeoiooi  mind,  who  write  uA 
apeak  very  obscurely  upon  this  aoooliDt ;  they  afiect  a  long  tm 
of  dependencies  before  (hey  coroe  to  a  period  ;  tbey  imagine  that 
tliey  can  never  fill  their  page  with  too  much  sense  ;  but  tbey  Uttli 
think  how  they  bury  their  own  best  ideas  in  the  crowd,  and  rea- 
der them  in  a  manner  invisible  and  useless  to  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind.  Such  men  may  be  great  scholars,  yet  tbey  are  bat 
poor  teachers. 

4.  For  the  nnmerehnon^  avoid  too  mantf  subdivisions.  CeiH 
trive  your  scheme  of  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  aa  may  finish 
your  whole  argument  with  as  few  inferior  branchings  as  reason 
will  admit;  and  let  them  be  such  as  are  obvious  and  opeo  to  the 
understanding,  that  they  may  come  within  one  single  view  of  the 
mind.  This  will  not  only  assist  the  understanding  to  receive^ 
but  it  will  aid  the  memory  also  to  retain  truth  ;  whereas  a  dis« 
course  cut  out  into  a  vast  multitude  of  gradual  subordinations  bu 
many  inconveniences  in  it ;  it  gives  pain  to  the  mind  and  meouNy, 
in  surveying  and  retaining  the  scheme  of  discourse,  and  exposes 
the  unskilful  hearers  to  mingle  the  superior  and  inferior  par- 
ticulars together ;  it  leads  them  into  a  thick  wood  instead  of 
open  day-light,  and  places  them  in  a  labyrinth,  instead  of  a 
plain  path. 

A.  ^'  Give  all  diligence  in  your  younger  years  to  obtain  a 
cloar  and  easy  way  of  expressing  your  conceptions,*'  that  your 
words,  as  fast  as  you  utter  them,  may  stamp  your  own  ideas  ex- 
actly on  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  This  is  a  most  happy  talent  for 
the  conveyance  of  truth,  and  an  excellent  security  against  mis- 
takes and  needless  controversies. 

Rule  III.  Let  your  method  be  distinctj  ahd  without  the  per- 
plexing mixture  of  things  that  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  and  this 
will  be  easily  practised  by  four  directions. 

1.  '<  Do  not  bring  unnecessary  heterogeneous*  matter  into 
your  discourse  on  any  subject ;''  that  is,  do  not  mingle  an  arga- 
ineut  on  one  subject  with  matters  that  relate  entirely  to  another, 
but  just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  give  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  Examples  in  Logic  may  be  borrowed  from  any 
of  the  sciences  to  illustrate  the  rules  ;  but  long  interpositions  of 
natural  philosophy,  of  the  imagination  and  passions,  of  agency 
of  spirits  united  to  bodies,  &c.  break  the  thread  of  disooorse, 
and  perplex  the  subject. 

2.  ^^  Let  every  complicated  theme  or  idea  be  divided  into  its 
distinct  single  parts,  as  for  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  year 
present  design  requires  it.  Though  you  must  not  abound  in 
needless  subdivisions,  yet  something  of  this  work  is  very  neces- 

*  Thiols  of  ons  kind  sis  si\V*d  ^^^^%«\k«^u%^  >^\o.^  ^^«wi«b&.\Mi 
are  iMtsrogcnsoos. 
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rj ;  and  it  is  a  good  judgment  alooe  can  dictate  hpw  fiur  to 
*o£eed  in  it,  and  when  to  stop.  ' ' 

Compound  ideas  must  be  reduced  to  a  simple  form,  in. order 
understand  tbem  well.  You  may  easily  master  that  subject  in 
1  the  parts  of  it  by  regular  succession,  if  hicb  would  confouod 
e  understanding  to  survey  them  at  once.  So  we  come  to-tbe 
lowledge  of  a  very  perplexed  diagram  in  geometry,  or  a  oomr 
icated  machine  in  mechanics,  by  having  it  parcelled  out  to  ut 
to  its  several  parts  and  principles,  accordingto  tbia  and  the 
regoing  rule  of  method. 

3.  **  Call  every  idea,  proposition  and  argument  to  its  proper 
ass,  and  keep  each  part  of  the  subject  in  its  proper  place.**—^ 
Ut  those  things  all  together  that  belong  to  one  part  or  property, 
16  consideration  or  view  of  your  subject.  This  will  prevent 
sedless  repetitions,  and  keep  you  from  interniixiDg  things  whicii 
e  different.  We  must  maintain  this  distinction  of  things  and 
laces  if  we  would  be  safe  from  error.  It  is  confusion  that  leadp 
I  into  endless  mistakes,  which  naturally  arise  from  a  variety  of 
eas  ill-joined,  sorted,  or  ill-disposed.  It  is  one  great  use  of 
etbod,  that  a  multitude  of  thoughts  and  propoaitions  nMiy  be  so 
stinctly  ranged  in  their  proper  situations,  that  the  mind  may 
it  be  overwhelmed  with  a  confused  attention  to  them  all  .at  once, 
\r  be  distracted  with  their  variety,  nor  be  tempted  to  unite 
ings  which  ought  to  be  separated,  nor  to  disjuia  ttiiugs  which 
ould  be  united 

4.  '^  In  the  partition  of  your  discourse  into  distinct  heads, 
ke  heed  that  your  particulars  do  not  interfere  with  the  general, 
»r  with  each  other.*'  Think  it  is  not  enough  that  you  make 
e  of  distinct  expressions  in  each  pai'ticular,  but  take  care  that 
e  ideas  be  distinct  also.  It  is  mere  foolery  to  multiply  distinct 
rticulars  in  treating  of  things,  where  the  difference  of  your 
rticulars  lies  only  in  names  and  words. 

Rule  IV.  The  method  of  treating  a  subject  should  be  ple^ 
ry  or  /ti//,  so  that  nothing  may  be  wanting ;  nothing  which  is 
oessary  or  proper  should  be  omitted. 

When  you  are  called  to  explain  a  subject,  do  not  pass  by, 
If  skip  over  any  thing  in  it  which  is  very  difficult  or  obscure.   . 

When  you  enumerate  the  parts  or  the  properties  of  any  %nh- 
{ty  do  it  in  a  complete  and  cpmprebensive  maimer. 

When  you  are  asserting  or  proving  any  truth,  see  that  every 
abtful  or  disputable  part  of  the  argument  be  well  supported 
d  confirmed. 

If  you  are  to  illustrate  or  argue  a  point  of  difficulty,  be  not 
\  scanty  of  words,  but  rather  become  a  little  copious  and  diffij* 
e  in  your  language  :  set  the  truth  before  the  reader  in  several 
"hts,  turn  the  various  sides  of  it  to  view,  va  ovd^c  tA  ^'H^^^^^V 
itmidSrmefidettceot  the  proj^Vitiou. 
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TlThto  you  are  drawio}^  iip  ft  nftiTfttive  of  mj  mfttfdt  m 
fftcty  tee  tbftt  no  imporuuit  circumstance  be  omitted. 

When  y6u  propose  the  solution  of  any  di6BcQTty  ;  cohsidei 
till  the  variofit  cases  wbei'ein  it  can  happen,  and  ahew  bow  tbej 
inay  be  solved. 

In  short,  let  your  enumerations,  your  divisiona  and  distri^ 
lutions  of  things  be  ao  accurate,  that  no  needful  part  or  idea 
inay  be  left  out. 

This  fulness  of  method  does  not  require  that  every  thinif 
ftbould  be  said  whidi  can  be^  said  u]kni  anr  sutyect ;  for  tbii 
would  make  each  single  science  endless:  but  you  thou  Id  s*y 
^very  thing  which  i«  necessary  to  tlie  design  in  view,  and  whidh 
has  a  proper  and  direct  tendency  to  this  end  ;  alwaya  proportion- 
ing the  amplitude  of  your  matter,  and  the  fuiaesa  of  your  dis- 
course to  your  great  design,  to  the  length  of  your  time,  to  the 
^nvcntence,  delight  and  profit  of  your  hearers. 

Rule  V.  As  your  method  must  be  fnll  mlhout  fk/kmcff 
fo  it  must  be  shori  or  without  superfluity.  The  ftilness  of  I 
discourse  enlarges  our  knowledge,  and  the  welt-coti^ferted  brevity 
faves  our  time.  In  order  to  observe  this  rule,  it  Ipvtti  b&  eilo«((h 
to  point  out  the  chief  of  those  superfluities  or  redundaftcSebi 
which  some  persons  are  guiky  of  in  their  diftcourseft,  with  a  dob 
caution  against  them. 

1.  '^  Avoid  all  needless  repetitions  of  the  same  thin^  in  dif 
fcrent  parts  of  your  discourse.'^  It  must  be  confessed  there  are 
several  cases  when  a  review  of  the  same  fercf(tMiig  prripos^ 
tion  is  needful  to  explain  or  prove  aeveral  of  the  following 
positions ;  but  let  your  n^ethod  be  io  contrived,  a^  iar  as  |)09Si- 
nle,  that  it  may  occasion  the  fewest  rehearsals  of  the  same  thiog'f 
for  it  is  not  grateful  to  the  hearers  without  evident  necessity. 

2.  "  Have  a  care  of  tedious  prolixity,'*  or  drawing  tmt  fcnjf 

{art  of  your  discourse  to  kn  unneci'miry  khtl  tir<%ome  lengtb. 
t  is  much  more  honourable  for  an  instructor,  an  orator.  It  {iM- 
der,  or  a  preacher,  that  his  hearers  should  say,  Lwas  afrattl  Hfe 
Would  have  done,  than  that  they  should  be  tempted  to  SbeW  signs 
of  uneasiness,  and  long  ibr  the  conclusion. 

Besides,  there  is  another  inconveiiientje  in  U  %  When  you 
aRcct  to  amplify  on  the  fonncr  branches  of  a  diseourliet  you  will 
often  lay  a  necessity  upon  yourself  of  rontracting  the  latter  and 
most  useful  parts  of  it,  and  perha|>s  {)revent  yourself  in  the  most 
important  part  of  your  de<iign.  Many  a  preacher  tiaa  been  goilty 
of  this  fault  in  fonner  days,  nor  is  the  present  age  witkoul  some 
iostanceif  of  this  weakness. 

3.  '<  Do  not  multiply  explicsVions  where  tliere  is  no  diffi- 
culty, or  darkness,  or  dan^^cr  of  niistake.*'  Be  wot  fond  tf 
tracing  every  word  of  your  theme  through   ail  ttie  ^raAitwatioai, 
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!  logical,  ftnd  metapliysical  characters  and  relations  of  it;  nor 
\ivr  your  critical  learnings  in  spreading;  abroad  the  various  setisea 
a  wordy  and  the  various  origin  of  those  senses,  the  etymoiogj 
(ernas  tlie  synonymous  and  ihe  paronymous  or  Iriadred  nameip 
2.  wht^re  the  chief  point  of  discourse  does  not  at  all  require  it: 
9U  would  laugh  at  a  pedant,  who  professin|^  to  exptaid  Una 
tianasian  Creed,  should  acquaint  yon,  that  Athanasius  is  de- 
red  from  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  immortality,  and  tiniC 
i  same  word  A9av»ana  signifies  also  the  herb  tansy. 

There  arc  some  persons  so  fond  of  their  learned  distino* 
ns,  that  they  will  shew  their  subtlety  by  distinguisbinff  where 
.'re  is  no  diflTcTence  ;  and  the  same  silly  afiectatioo  will  intro- 
ce  distinctions  upon  every  occurrence,  and  bring  three  or  foor 
gatives  upon  every  subject  of  di^^course  ;  first  to  declare  what 
is  not,  and  then  what  it  is;  whereas  such  negatives  Ought 
ver  to  be  mentioned  where  there  is  no  apparent  danger  of  mia- 
Lc.  How  ridiculous  would  tliat  writer  be,  who  if  he  were 
eaking  of  tite  Niceiie  Creed,  should  declare  negatively,  (1.) 
dat  lie  did  not  moan  the  doctrine  wiiich  the  inhabitants  of  Nioe 
lieved,  no^  (-2.)  A  Creed  Written  by  them,  but  (3.)  J^Miti^ym 
*ecd  composed  by  several  christian  bisliops  met  together  in  the 
y  of  Nice :  The  i>ositive  is  suflieient  here^  and  the  two  nege- 
es  are  impertinent. 

4.  ^*  Be  not  fond  of  proving  those  things  which  need  no 
oof;*'  such  as  self- evident  pro|)ositions  aud  truths  univeraally 
Dfessit^d,  or  such  as  are  entirely  agreed  to  aiul  granted  by  our 
ponents.  It  is  this  vain  afll'ctation  of  proving  every  thing  that 
s  led  geometricians  to  form  useless  and  intricate  demonstratiena 
mipport  some  theorems  whidi  are  sufliciently  evident  to  the 
eby  inspection,  or  to  the  nrind  by  the  first  mention  of  them  :  and 
ia  the  same  humour  tliat  reigtis  sometimes  in  the  pnlpit,  and 
•i^nds  half  the  sermon  in  proving  some  general  truth  which  is 
•Ver  dis]Hited  or  doubted,  and  thereby  robs  the  anditDry  bf  mote 
itful  entertainment. 

5.  As  there  are  some  tilings  so  evidently  true,  that  th^f 
taint  no  proof,  so  there  are  others  so  evidently  false  thai  they 
aM  no  refutation.  It  is  mere  trifling,  and  a  waste  of  our  pre- 
ous  moments,  to  invent  and  raise  such  objections  aa  no  mta 
ould  ever  make  in  earnest,  and  that  nierely  for  the  Sake  of 
iswering  and  solving  them:  This  breaks  iu  notoriously  upon 
le  due  brevity  of  method. 

6.  **  Avoid  in  general  all  learned  forms,  all  trappings  of 
rt,  and  ceremonies  of  the  schools,*'  where  there  is  no  n^ed  bf 
lem.  It  is  reported  concerning  the  late  Czar  df  Mnscovy, 
lat  when  he  iirat  acquainted  himself  With  matfaetdatieal  learA* 
tg^  he  practised  all  the  tulea  of  ciretimvidlatkKi  Had  centra- 
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Tallation,  at  the  siege  of  a  town  in  Livonia ;  and  by 'the  length 
of  those  formalities  Tie  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  tows. 

7.  <*  Do  not  sofTcr  every  occasional  and  incidental  tbouglit 
.to  carry  you  away  into  a  long  parentheaisi  and  thus  to  atr^ 
.out  your  discourse,  and  divert  you  from  the  point  in  hand.'*  la 
the  pursuit  of  your  subject,  if  any  useful  thought  ooovr  whiok 
belongs  to  sotiie  pther  theme,  note  it  down  for  the  sake  of  yov 
memory  on  some  other  paper,  and  lay  it  by  in  reserve  (or  its  pro* 
per  place  and  season  :  but  let  it  not  inoorporate  itself  with  your 
present  theme,  nor  draw  oflT  your  mind  from  your  main  businen, 
though  it  should  be  ever  so  inviting.  A  man  who  walks  diredlj 
but  dowly  towards  his  journey's  end,  will  arrive  thither  much 
sooner  than  his  neighbour,  who  runs  into  every  crooked  tumiafr 
which  he  meets,  and  wanders  aside  to  gaze  at  every  thing  that 
strikes  his  eyes  by  the  way,  or  to  gather  every  gaudy  flower  tbsi 
grows  by  the  side  of  tire  road. 

To  sum  up  all :  ^^  There  is  an  happy  medium  to  be  observ- 
ed in  our  method,  so  that  the  brevity  may  not  render  the  sense 
obscure,  nor  the  argument  feeble,  nor  our  knowledge  merely 
superficial :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  fulneas  and  copi- 
ousness of  our  method  may  not  waste  the  time,  tire  the  learner, 
or  fill  the  mind  with  trifles  and  impertinences.*' 

The  copious  and  the  contracted  way  of  writing  haye  each 
their  peculiar  advanta<;[es.  There  is  a  proper  use  to  be  made  of 
large  paraphrases,  and  full,  particular,  and  diffusive  explicaUons 
and  arguments  ;  these  are  fittest  for  those  who  design  to  be  ac- 
quainted thorou2^hly  with  every  part  of  the  subject.  There  b 
hIso  a  use  of  shorter  hints,  abstracts,  and  compendiums,  to  in- 
struct those  who  seek  only  a  sliglit  and  general  knowledge,  as 
well  as  to  refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  have  learned  the 
science  already,  and  gone  through  a  larger  scheme.  But  it  is 
,  a  gross  abuse  of  these  various  methods  of  instruction,  when  a 
person  has  read  a  mere  compendium  or  epitome  of  any  science, 
and  he  vainly  imagines  that  he  understands  the  whole  science. 
So  one  boy  may  become  a  philosopher  by  reading  over  the 
mere  dry  definitions  and  divisions  of  SchetblerU  Campendiut^ 
of  Peripaiccism  ;  So  another  may  boast  that  \\m  understands 
anatomy,  because  he  has  seen  a  skeleton,  and  a  third  profess 
himself  a  learned  divine,  when  he  can  repeat  the  apostles* 
creed. 

Rule  VI.  ^^  Take  care  that  your  method  be  proper  to  the 
•  subject  in  hand,  proper  to  your  present  design,  .as  well  as  pro- 
per to  the  age  and  place  wherein  you  dwell." 

1.  Let  your  metliod  be  proper  to  the  subject.     AH  sciences 

must  not  be  learned  or  taught  in  one  method.     Morality  and 

.  tAeo/ogy,  metaphjjmhy  auA  logic,  vi\\\  wv\\*^  ^wiV^  «xidha^Qily 
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educed  into  a  itriot  nuithematical  method :  Those  who  have 
ried,  ha?e  found  much  iocooYenieoce  thereip. 

Some  things  have  more  need  to  be  explained  tlian  to  be 
iroredy  as  axioms,  or  self-evident  propositions  ;  and  indeed  all 
he  first  great  principles,  the  chief  and  most  importsnt  doctrineti 
oth  of  naoiral  and  reveded  religion ;  for  when  tlie  sense  of  them 
I  clearly  explained,  they  appear  so  evident  in  the  light  of  na- 
are  or  scripture,  that  they  want  no  other  proof.  There  are  other 
lings  that  stand  in  need  of  proof,  as  well  as  explication,  as 
laoy  mathemaiical  theorems^  and  several  deep  controversies  in 
torality  and  divinity.  There  are  yet  other  sorts  of  subjects 
rhich  want  rather  to  be  warmly  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  fer- 
ent  exhortations,  and  stand  in  more  need  of  this  than  they 
o  either  of  proof  or  explication  ;  such  are  the  roost  geiK*raf, 
lain,  and  obvious  duties  of  piety  towards  God^  and  love  towards 
leUf  with  the  government  of  ali  our  inclinations  and  passions, 
low  these  several  subjects  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  different 
lanner  and  method. 

Again,  There  are  some  subjects  in  the  same  treatise  which 
re  more  useful  and  ncoessary  than  others,  and  some  parts  of  a 
ibject  which  are  eminently  and  chiefly  designed  by  a  writer  or 
[leaker :  true  method  will  teach  us  to  dwell  longer  upois  these 
lemes,  and  to  lay  out  more  thouglit  and  labour  upon  them  ; 
'hereas  the  same  art  of  method  will  teach  us  to  cut  short  those 
ungs  which  are  used  onlv  to  introduce  our  main  subject,  and  to 
and  as  scaffolding  merely  to  aid  the  structure  of  our  discourse. 
;  will  teach  us  also  to  content  ourselves  with  brief  hints  of  those 
attcrs  which  are  merely  occasional  and  incidental. 

2.  .Your  method  must  be  adjusted  by  yo\ir  design^  ftirif  you 
eat  of  the  same  subject  with  two  different  views  and  designs, 
m  will  find  it  necessary  to  use  different  methods.  Suppose  the 
Ktrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity  were  your  theme,  and  you  were 

read  a  lecture  to  young  students  on  that  subject,  or  if  you  de- 
fied a  treatise  for  the  conviction  of  learned  men,  you  would 
ursue  a  very  different  method  from  that  which  would  be  proj)er 

regulate  a  practical  discourse,  or  a  sermon  to  instruct  common 
bristians  merely  in  the  pious  improvement  of  this  doctrine,  and 
raken  them  to  the  duties  which  are  derived  tlience. 

In  short,  we  must  not  first  lay  down  certain  and  precise 
lea  of  method,  and  resolve  to  confine  tlie  matter  we  discourse 
to  that  particular  form  and  order  of  topics  ;  but  we  must  well 
ssider,  and  st\tdy  the  subject  of  our  discourse  thoroughly,  and 
ie  a  just  survey  of  our  present  design,  and  these  will  give  sutfi* 
nt  hints  of  the  particular  form  and  order  in  which  we  should 
ndle  it,  provided  that  we  are  moderately  skilled  in  the  general 
vs  of  method  and  order. 

.  Yet  let  it  be  noted  here,  that  nmther  V\y  subject  uw  moiUT 
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of  a  discourse,  nor  tbe  particular  design  of  it,  oan  ao  prechd^ 
determine  tbe  method,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  fiberiy  and  Tariiiy. 
The  irery  same  theme  raaj  be  himdled,  and  tbmt  alao  with  tbt 
same  deugn,  in  several  difia*ent  methods,  among  which  it  is  had 
to  say  which  is  the  best.  In  writio^  a  System  of  DiviniiyjWmlt 
begin  with  the  scriptures,  and  thence  deduce  all  other  dooCrian 
and  duties.  Some  begin  with  the  Being  of  God  and  his  Aitrh 
hutesj  so  far  as  he  is  Icnown  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  tkca 
proceed  to  the  doctrines  of  revehition.  Some  distinguish  the 
whole  subject  into  the  Credenda  and  Agenda^  that  ia,  things  to 
be  believed,  and  things  to  be  done,  borne  think  it  best  to  ex-  I 
plain  the  whole  christian  religion  by  an  historical  detail  of  til 
the  discoveries  which  God  hss  made  of  himself  to  this  lower 
world,  beginning  at  the  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genetii, 
and  80  proceeding  onward  according  to  the  narrative  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  And  there  are  others  that  endeavoor  Id 
include  the  whole  of  religion  under  these  four  heads,  namely 
The  Jpostlt*s  Creeds  the  LordU  Prayer^  the  T<en  Comrnund- 
fnents,  and  the  two  Sacraments  :  though  I  cannot  but  UudIl 
this  is  the  least  accurate  of  any.  The  same  variety  may  be 
allowed  in  treating  other  snbj  eots,  this  very  treatise  of  Logic  ii 
an  instance  of  it,  whose  method  difTers  very  oomiiderably  horn 
an^  others  which  1  have  seen,  as  they  difler  also  greatly  from  ose 
another^  though  several  of  them  are  confessed  to  be  well  writteo. 

3.  Though  a  just  view  of  our  subject  and  our  design  miy 
dictate  proper  rules  of  natural  method,  yet  there  must  be  some 
little  deference  at  least  paid  to  the  custom  of  the  age  wherein  ire 
live,  and  to  the  humour  and  genius  of  our  readers  or  hearen; 
which  if  we  utterly  reject  and  disdain,  our  performances  will  fsil 
of  the  desired  success,  even  thoueh  we  may  have  followed  the 
just  rules  of  method.  I  will  mention  but  this  one  instance :  Id 
the  former  century  it  wss  frequent  with  learned  men  to  divide 
their  theme  or  subject  into  a  great  multitude  of  co-ordinate  mem- 
bers or  parts,  they  abounded  also  in  the  forms  of  logic  aod  di»- 
tinction,  and  indulged  numerous  ranks  of  suhordinatioii.  Now 
thougph  we  ought  not  to  abandon  the  rules  of  just  fnetkod  and 
division^  in  order  to  comport  with  the  modish  writers  in  our  age 
who  have  renounced  them,  yet  it  is  prudent  to  pay  so  mneh  r^ 
apect  to  tbe  custom  of  the  age,  as  to  use  these  forms  of  division 
with  due  mo<Ieration,  and  not  aflect  to  roulriply  them  in  aiidi  ft 
manner,  as  to  give  an  early  and  needless  disgust  to  the  generality 
of  our  present  readers.  Ttie  same  may  be  said  concerning  vsri- 
ous  other  methods  of  conduct  in  the  atTaira  of  learning,  as  wdl 
as  the  affairs  of  life,  wherein  we  must  indulge  a  little  io  cnstooi : 
and  yet  we  must  by  no  means  sutler  ourselves  so  for  to  be  im- 
posed upon  and  goverueA  Vi^  v\.,  «k!&  Vnti^^lftfilthQaa  tales  of  aie- 
thod  which  art  necaiaat)  fot  ft»  %ai^  «sk)>«a4  fA\a^tfte  ws^x\ 
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Role  ¥11.  The  kst  reooisite  of  method  it,  th«t  that  the 
mrU  of  a  discourse  should  oe  wtit  connected  ;  and  these  three 
ibort  directioDi  wiH  MiAce  for  this  purpose. 

1.  ^  Keep  your  main  end  aud  design  e^er'  in  yiew,  and  let 
iH  the  parts  of  your  discourse  baVe  a  tendency  towards  it,  and  as 
br  as  possible  make  that  tendency  visible  all  the  way.''  Other^ 
wise  the  readers  or  hearers  will  have  reason  to  wonder  for  what 
end  this  or  that  particular  was  introduced. 

2.  '^  Let  the  mutual  relation  and  dependence  of  the  several 
branches  of  your  discourse  be  so  just  and  evident,  that  every 
part  may  naturally  lead  onward  to  the  next,  without  any  huge 
chasms  or  breaks,  which  interrupt  and  deform  the  scheme."  The 
connexion  of  truths  should  arise  and  appear  in  their  successive 
rank  and  order,  as  the  several  parts  of  a  fine  prospect  ascend 
just  behind  each  other,  in  their  natural  and  regular  elevations 
and  distances,  and  invite  the  eye  to  climb  onward  with  constant 
pleasure  till  it  reach  the  sky.  Whatsoever  horrid  beauty  a  pre- 
cipice or  cataract  may  add  to  the  prospect  of  a  country,  yet  such 
Bort  of  hideous  and  abrupt  appearances  in  a  scene  of  reasoning 
are  real  blemishes  and  not  beauties.  When  the  reader  is  jpassing 
over  such  a  treatise,  he  often  finds  a  wide  vacancy,  and  makes 
an  uneasy  stop,  and  knows  not  how  to  transport  his  thoii^ts 
over  to  the  next  particular,  for  want  of.  some  clue  or  connecting 
idea  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

8.  *^  Acquaint  yourself  with  all  the  proper  and  decent  forms 
of  transition  from  one  part  of  a  discourse  to  another,  and  prac- 
tise them  as  occasion  offers.''  Where  the  ideas,  propositions  and 
arguments,  are  happily  disposed,  and  well  connected,  the  truth 
indeed  is  secure  ;  but  it  renders  the  discourse  much  more  agree- 
aUe,  when  proper  and  graceful  expression  joins  the  parts  of  it 
together  in  so  entertaining  a  manner,  that  the  reader  uows  not 
how  to  leave  6S  till  he  hath  arrived  at  the  end. 

These  are  the  general  and  most  important  rules  of  true 
HBTHOD  ;  and  though  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  yet  an  early  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 
them  will  be  of  considerable  use  toward  the  pursuit  and  attain* 
mcfit  of  it. 

Those  persons  who  have  never  any  occasion  to  communicate 
knowledge  by  writing  or  by  public  discourses,  may  also  with 

i^reat  advantage  penise  these  rules  of  method^  that  they  may 
earn  to  judge  with  justice  and  accuracy  concerning  the  perfor- 
mances of  others.  And  besides,  a  good  acquaintance  with  me- 
thod, will  greatly  assist  everyone  in  ranging,  diiposing  and 
D^anaging  aii  human  aflbirs. 

Tbe  particular  taeans  or  method  fot ..sl  laxtiU^E  \iK^^y^«ak«^ 
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oT  the  undeMaodinf  ,  «ri  t«ry  vtrfoui,  atoobrM  mediiaiionf  n 
iugf  conversing^  diqmiing  by  speech  or  by  wriiing,  questim 
answer^  &c.  And  in  each  o£  these  pfractkee  eoine  special  ft 
Diay  be  ob^ved,  and  special  rules  nay  be  gi?en  to  fadlitale 
secure  our  enquiries  after  trutb.  But  this  would  require  a  I 
ndume  by  itsiv4  ^<1  ^  treatise  of  Logic  1^  always  been  estea 
suSidettfiy  eosDplete  without  it 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Q/*  the  Importance  of  Education,  and  the  Design  qf  tiU 

Discourse^  xtnth  a  Plan  of  it. 

L  HE  ehildren  of  the  present  age,  are  the  hope  of  the  age  io 
woe.  We  who  are  now  acting  our  several  parts  in  the  Dusy 
ones  of  life  are  hasting  off  the  stage  apace ;  months  and  days 
e  sweeping  ns  away  from  the  business  and  surfiice  of  this 
irth,  and  continually  laying  some  of  us  asleep  under  ground, 
be  otrcle  of  thirty  jears  will  plant  another  generation  in  our 
om :  another  set  of  mortals  will  be  tfie  chief  actors  in  all  the 
■eater  and  lesser  affairs  of  this  Ufe,  and  will  fill  the  world  with 
essings  or  with  mischiefs,  when  our  heads  lie  low  in  the  dust 

Shall  we  not  th^  consider  with  ourselves,  what  can  we  do 
m  to  prevent  those  mischiefs,  and  to  entail  blessings  on  our 
ccessors  ?  What  shall  we  do  to  secure  wisdom,  goodness  and 
ligion  amooff  the  next  generation  of  men  ?  Have  we  any  con- 
rn  for  the  glory  of  Gra  in  the  rising  age  ?  any  solicitude  for 
e  propagation  of  virtue  and  happiness  to  those  who  shall  stand 
I  in  our  stead?  Let  us  then  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God  and- 
nlomoD,  and  we  shall  learn  how  this  may  be  done :  the  allrwise 
od,  and  the  wisest  of  men,  join  to  give  us  this  advice ;  Train 
I  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  $hould  so,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
III  not  depart  from  it.  The  sense  of  it  may  be  expressed  more 
large  in  this  proposition,  namely,  Let  children  have  a  good 
lucation  given  them  in  the  younger  parts  of  Ufe%  and  this  is 
e  most  likely  way  to  establish  them  in  virtue  and  piety  in  their 
ier  years. 

In  this  discourse,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  enouiries  about 
«  management  of  diildren  in  the  two  or  tfuree  nrst  years  of 
«ir  life  :  I  leave  tllat  tender  age  entirely  to  Uie  care  of  the  mo- 
er  and  the  nurse ;  yet  not  without  a  wish,  that  some  wiser  and 
ippter  pen  would  give  advice  or  friendly  notice  to  nurses  and 
others,  of  what  they  ought  to  avoid,  and  what  they  ought  to 
» in  those  early  seasons :  and  indeed,  they  may  do  much  to« 
irds  the  future  welfare  of  those  young  buds  and  blossoms^ 
oso  lesser  pieces  of  human  nature,  which  are  their  proper 
surge.  Some  of  the  seeds  (^  virtue  and  goodiittu^  vov)  ^  woc- 
yedalmoat  into  their  very  constUutiou  \i«^m^vVil^^'ft>S5P» 
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prudence  of  those  who  haye  the  conduct  of  them  :  mod  m 
forward  yices  may  be  nipped  in  the  very  bud,  which  ia  tfanii 
years  time  might  i^ain  too  firm  a  root  in  their  heart  and  practin^ 
and  may  not  easily  be  pUickod  up  bv  all  the  follow hig  care  of 
their  teachers.  But  I  begin  with  children  when  they  can  wik 
and  talk,  when  they  have  learned  their  mother  ton(Cuo>  whea 
they  begin  to  give  some  more  evident  discovprica  of  their  intd* 
]ectual  powers,  and  are  more  manifestly  capable  of  haviogf  their 
minds  formed  and  moulded  into  knowledge,  yirtue  and  piety. 

Now  (he  first  and  most  universal  ingredient  which  enten 
into  the  education  of  children,  is  an  inslruction  of  them  in  thoM 
things  which  are  necessary  and  useful  for  them  tn  their  rank  md 
stafioHy  and  that  xcith  regard  to  this  world  and  the  world  to  come 
I  limit  these  instructions  (especially  such  aa  relate  to  thia  workQ 
by  the  station  and  rank  of  life  in  which  children  are  born  and 
placed  by  the  providence  of  God.  Persona  of  better  drcum- 
Btances  in  the  world,  should  give  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
a  much  larger  share  of  knowledge  and  a  richer  variety  of  u- 
atruction,  Uian  meaner  persons  can  or  ouffht  But  aince  every 
child  that  is  born  into  this  world  hath  a  body  and  a  aoul,  aince  its 
happiness  or  misery  in  thia  world  and  the  next,  depends  very 
much  upon  its  instructions  and  knowledge,  it  hath  a  right  to  be 
taught  by  its  parents,  according  to  their  best  ability,  so  much  u 
is  necessary  for  its  well-being  both  in  sotd  and  body  here  and 
hereafter. 

It  is  true,  that  the  great  God  our  Creator  hath  made  os 
reasonable  creatures  :  we  are  by  nature  capable  of  learning  a 
million  of  objects  :  but  as  the  soul  comes  into  the  world,  it  is 
unliiruished  with  knowledge ;  we  are  born  ignorant  of  every 
good  and  useful  thing :  we  know  not  God,  we  know  not  our- 
selves, we  know  not  what  is  our  duty  and  our  interest,  nor  where 
lies  our  danger  ;  and,  if  left  entirely  to  ourselves,  should  pro- 
bably  grow  up  like  the  brutes  of  the  earth :  we  should  trifle 
away  the  brighter  seasons  of  life  in  a  thousand  miseries,  and  at 
last  we  should  perish  and  die  without  knowledge  or  hope,  if  we 
bad  no  instructors. 

All  our  other  powers  of  nature,  such  as  the  will  and  the 
various  afiVctions,  the  senses,  the  apjietites,  and  the  limbs,  would 
become  wild  instruments  of  madness  and  mischief,  if  not  govern- 
ed by  the  understanding ;  and  the  understanding  itself  would 
run  into  a  thousand  errors,  drelidful  and  pernicious,  and  would 
em]iloy  all  the  other  powers  in  mischief  and  madness,  if  it  hath 
not  the  happiness  to  be  instructed  in  the  things  of  God  and  men. 
And  who  is  there  among  all  our  fellow-creatures  so  much  obliged 
to  bestow  this  instruction  on  us,  aa  the  persons  who  by  divine 
providence,  have  been  the  instruments  to  bring  us  into  life  and 
being  ?  It  is  iheit  dut^  lo  ^^^  \Wvt  "jqvl^^  qS&^cIu^  this  benefit 
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f  f ostruction ,  as  far  as  they  are  able  ;  or  at  least  to  provide 
Bch  instructors  for  them,  and  to  put  the  children  under  their 
ire.  Here  let  us  therefore  enquire,  what  arc  the  several  things 
I  which  children  should  be  instructed  ?  And  upon  a  due  surveyy 
'e  shall  find  the  most  important  things  which  children  ought  to 
»rn  and  know^  are  these  which  follow. 

Sect.  I. — Of  instructing  Children  in  Religion. 
RELIGION,  in  all  the  parts  of  it^  both  what  they  are  to 
ilieve  and  what  they  are  to  practise,  is  most  necessary  to  be 
lught.  I  mention  this  in  the  first  place,  not  only  because  it  is 
latter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of  most  universal  con- 
!m  to  all  mankind,  but  because  it  may  be  taught  even  in  these 
sry  early  years  of  life.  As  soon  as  children  begin  to  know 
imost  any  thing,  and  to  exercise  their  reason  about  matters  that 
s  within  the  reach  of  their  knowledge ;  they  may  be  brought  to 
DOW  so  much  of  religion  as  is  necessary  for  their  age  and  state, 
or  instance, 

1.  Young  children  may  be  taught  that  there  is  a  God^  a 
reat  and  almighty  God,  who  made  them,  and  who  gives  them 
rery  good  thing.  That  he  sees  them  every  where,  though  they 
nnot  see  him ;  and  that  he  takes  notice  of  all  their  behaviour. 

.  2.  They  must  be  told  what  they  should  do,  and  what  thiey 
K>uld  avoid,  in  order  to  please  God.  They  should  be  taught  in 
sneral  to  know  the  difierence  between  good  and  evil.  They  may 
arn,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  fear  and  love,  and  worship  Gtod,  to 
ay  to  him  for  what  they  want,  and  to  praise  him  for  what  they 
joy ;  to  obey  their  parents,  to  speak  truth,  and  to  be  honHt 
d  friendly  to  all  mankind  ;  and  to  set  a  guard  upon  their  own 
petites  and  passions.  And  that  to  neglect  these  things,  or  to 
•  any  tiling  contrary  to  them,  is  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God. 

3.  Their  consciences  are  capable  of  receiving  conviction 
len  they  have  neglected  these  duties,  or  broken  the  commands 
Go<I  or  of  their  parents ;  and  they  may  be  made  sensible  that 
I  great  and  holy  God,  who  loves  the  righteous  and  bestows 
fssings  upon  them,  is  angry  with  those  who  have  broken  his 
nroands  and  sinned  against  him  ;  and  therefore  that  they  thero- 
ves  are  become  subject  to  his  displeasure. 

4.  They  may  be  told,  that  there  is  another  world  after  this  ; 

I  that  their  souls  do  not  die  when  their  bodies  die  :  that  they 

II  be  taken  up  into  heaven,  which  is  a  state  of  pleasure  and 
)piness,  if  they  have  been  good  and  holy  in  this  world  :  but 
hey  have  been  wicked  children  they  must  go  down  to  heii, 
ich  is  a  state  of  misery  and  torment. 

5.  You  may  also  inform  them,  that  though  their  bodies  die 
1  are  buried,  yet  God  can  and  will  raise  them  to  life  again  : 
1  that  their  body  and  soul  together  must  be  m^d^  ^2A.\i^^  ^ 
erMble,  according  to  their  behaviour  m  Wua  M^* 
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6.  They  may  be  taught  that  there  is  no  way  for  sach  ii«U 
creatures  m%  ite  are  lo  be  received  into  God*s  favour,  bat.farlki 
sake  of  Jeaue  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;  who  came  down  fi«i 
hcoveti  into  our  world,  and  lived  a  life  of  pure  and  perfcet  InI- 
neM,  and  suflTered  death  to  reconcile  siuneri  to  the  great  aa^Uf 
God,  wlio  is  offended  by  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  notr  he  Kvoii 
heaven  to  plead  for  mercy  for  tliem  :  and  Uiat  as  this  Jeaus  Chriit 
is  the  only  reconciler  between  God  and  man,  so  all  their  hope 
must  be  placed  in  him. 

7.  They  may  be  taught,  that  their  very  natures  are  siafal: 
Ikty  may  be  convinced, that  they  are  inclined  naturally  to  do  ev9: 
and  they  sliould  be  informed,  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood^ 
who  must  cure  the  evil  temper  of  their  own  spirits^  and  make 
them  holy  and  fit  to  dwell  with  God  in  heaven. 

8.  They  sliould  also  be  instructed  io  pray  to  God,  that 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  tlie  great  mediator  or  reconciler, 
he  would  pardon  their  sins  past,  and  help  them  by  his  Spirit 
to  love  and  serve  him  with  zeal  and  faithfulness  lor  the  time 
to  come :  that  he  woidd  bestow  all  necessary  blessings  npoQ 
(bem  ill  this  world,  and  bring  them  aafe  at  last  to  bis  heavenly 
kifigdom. 

9.  In  the  last  place  they  should  be  informed,  that  oufbks- 

ied  Saviour  has  appointed  two  ordinances  to  be  observed  by  iD 

hie  folk) wers  to  the  end  of  the  world,  which  are  usually  called 

aacramenla.    The   one    is  baptinA^  tphn*ein  persons  are  io  be 

-noshed  with  footer  in  the  name  of  the  Father^    the  Son,  and 

the  Holy  Spirit,  to  signify  theit-  being  given  up  to  Clirist  u  | 
his  disciples,  or  professors  of  Christianity  :  and  as  an  emblem  of 
that  purity  of  lieart  and  life,  which  as  such,  they  must  aim  at 
and  cndi  avour  after.  The  other  is  the  Lord^s  svpper,  wherein 
bread  is  broken  and  wine  is  poured  out  and  distributed  to  be 
eaten  and  drank  by  christians  in  remembrance  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  was  put  to  a  bloody  death,  as  a  sacrifice  to  obtain 
pardon  for  the  sins  of  men.  The  first  of  these,  naynely,  baptism, 
is  but  once  to  be  administered  to  any  person  ;  but  the  last,  name- 
fyf  the  Lord^s  supper,  is  to  be  frequently  performed,  to  keep  us 
luways  in  mind  of  the  death  of  Christ,  till  lie  comes  again 
from  heaven  to  judge  the  world. 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  christian  religion, 
drawn  out  into  a  very  lew  plain  articles ;  and  I  think  a  chilct  of 
common  capacity,  wlm  is  arrived  at  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
may  be  taught  some  part  of  these  articles,  and  may  learn  to  un- 
derstand \\\vn\  all  at  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine:  at  least  so  far  as 
is  needful,  for  all  bis  own  exercises  of  devotion  and  piety.  As 
his  age  increases,  he  may  be  instructed  more  at  largo  in  the  prin- 
ciples aud  practices  of  our  holj  religion,  as  )  shall  shew  more 
|>articurarly  in  tUe  \U\rd  aecVxoiv, 
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SficT.  H.— TAf  Exercise  and  hnprcmtmeni  of  their  natural 

Powers. 

HAVING  mentioned  religion  as  tlie  'principal  thing  in 
trhich  children  should  be  instructed,  I  proceed  to  say  in  (he  se* 
cond  place,  that  children  should  be  taught  the  true  use,  the  ex- 
mrcise  and  improvement  oj  their  natural  powers ;  and  we  may 
for  order  sake  distinguish  tliese  into  the  powers  of  the  body,  att4 
those  of  the  mind :  now  though  nature  gives  these  flowers  aad 
faculties,  yet  it  is  a  good  education  that  must  instruct  us  ia  the 
exercise  and  improvement  of  them  :  otherwise  like  an  unculti- 
vated field,  they  will  be  ever  barren  and  fruitless,  or  produce 
weeds  and  briars  instead  of  herbs  and  corn.  Among  the  powers 
ef  the  mind  which  are  to  be  thns  cultivated  we  may  reckon  the 
understanding  J  the  memory^  the  judgmenty  the  faculty  of  rea- 
Boning f  and  the  conscience. 

1.    Teach  them  to  use  their  undersianding  ariglit.    Per# 
tnade  thcra  to  value  their  understanding  as  a  noble  faculty,  aa4 
allure  them  to  seek  after  the  enrichment  of  it  with  a  variety  ef 
knowledge.    Let  no  day  escape  without  adding  some  new  ideas 
to  their  understanding,  and  giving  their    young  unfuraished 
minds  some  further  notion  of  things.    Almost  every  tbuig  is  new 
to  a  child,  and  novelty  will  entice  them  onward  to  new  acquisU 
tioos  :  shew  them  the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  fishes  and  insectsiy 
trees,  herbs,  fruits,  and  all  the  several  parts  and  properties  of 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world :  teach  them  to  observe  tb^ 
¥arioas  ocoarrences  in  nature  and  providence,  the  sun,  moon  and 
atars,  the  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  the  clouds  and  the 
sky,  the  hail,  snow  and  ice,  winds,    fire^    water,    earth,   air^ 
fields,  woods,    mountains,    rivers,    &c.     Teach  them  that  tha 
great  Clod  made  all  these  things,  and  his  providence  governs 
them  all.    Acquaint  a  child  also  with  domestic  afiairs,  so  far  as  is 
needful,  and  with  the  things  that  belong  to  the  civil  and  the  mili- 
tary life,  the  church  and  the  state,  with  the  works  of  God  and 
the  works  of  men.    A  thousand  objects  that  strike  their  eyes, 
their  ears,  and  all  their  senses,  will  furnish  out  new  matter  for 
their  curiosity  and  your  instructions.- 

There  are  some  books  which  are  published  in  tlie  worldf 
wherein  a  child  may  be  delightfully  led  mto  the  knowledge  of  4 
great  number  of  these  things  by  pictures,  or  figures  of  birdsL 
beasts,  &c.  well  graven,  with  their  names  under  them  ;  this  will 
fDOch  assist  the  labour  of  tlie  teacher,  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
children  in  their  daily  learning. 

You  who  instruct  them,  should  allure  thdr  young  mirioaity 
to  ask  many  questions,  encourage  them  in  it,  and  gratify  their 
enquiries,  by  giving  them  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  answers 
you  can  frame,  and  accommodate  all  your  lan^a^^\»^^Vt  ^v^%^ 
€iiy.    Gife  ibem  aafaras  possible,  dear  XAl^sao^  ^vm|^^^^^ 
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teach  them  how  to  dittioguish  one  thing  from  ftnolber  hf  4Ur 
differeDt  appearances,  by  their  different  properliesy  snd  b j  tbar 
different  effects.  Shew  them  bow  far  some  things  ngree  with 
others,  and  how  far  they  differ  from  them ;  add  atove  all  tbisgi 
teach  them,  as  far  as  their  young  understandings  wiU  admit,  (p 
distinguish  between  appearances  and  realities,  between  troth  sat 
fiilsehood,  between  good  and  eiril,  between  trifles  and  things  of 
importance,  for  these  are  the  most  ^alnable  pieces  of  knowledge 
and  distinction,  which  can  be  lodged  in  the  young  underalaoHl- 
ings  of  children. 

2.  The  memory  is  another  faculty  qf  the  soul^  whick 
should  be  cultivated  and  improved:  endeavour  carefully  toim- 
press  on  their  minds  tlungs  ojf  worth  and  value.  Such  are,  short 
and  useful  and  entertaining  stories,  which  carry  in  them  some 
virtue  recommended,  some  vice  ridiculed  or  punished;  varioui 
human  and  divine  truths,  rulea  of  piety  and  virtqe,   precepts  of 

Srudence,  &c.  Repeat  these  things  often  to  them  by  day  and 
y  night ;  teadi  them  these  things  in  verse  and  in  prose ;  re- 
hearse them  in  their  ears  at  all  proper  seasons,  and  ta)ie  occa- 
sion to  make  them  repeat  these  things  to  you. 

Be  solicitous  to  know  what  it  is  they  learn  when  they  are 
out  of  your  sight,  and  take  good  care  that  their  memories  be  not 
charged  with  trifles  and  idle  trumpery.  The  memory  is  a  noble 
repository  or  cabinet  of  the  soul,  it  should  not  be  filled  with  ruin 
btsh  and  lumber.  Silly  tales  and  foolish  songs,  the  conundrums 
of  nurses,  and  the  dull  rhimes  that  are  sung  to  lull  children 
asleep,  or  to  sooth  a  froward  humour,  should  be  generally  for- 
bidden to  entertfun  those  children  where  a  good  education  is  de- 
signed. Something  more  innocent,  more  solid  and  profitable 
may  be  invented  instead  of  these  fooleries.  If  it  were  possible, 
let  a  very  few  things  be  lodged  in  the  memory  of  children  which 
they  need  to  forget  when  they  are  men. 

The  way  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  memory,  is  to  put 
it  upon  daily  exercise.  I  do  not  mean  that  young  children  should 
be  kept  so  close  to  their  boo(L  as  to  be  crammed  with  lessons  all 
tlie  day  long,  and  made  to  receive  and  sustain  a  heavy  load 
every  hour.  The  powers  of  the  soul  (especially  such  as  act  in 
dose  concert  with  the  body,  and  are  so  much  aided  by  the  brain) 
may  be  over-burdened  and  injured,  as  well  as  the  limbs :  tiie 
mind  may  be  perplexed  and  confounded,  the  head  may  be  over- 
strained and  weakened  :  and  the  health  impaired  in  those  tender 
years  of  life,  by  an  excessive  imposition  on  the  memory :  the; 
teachers  of  children  should  have  some  prudence,  to  diutiii^uish 
their  ages  and  their  several  capacities  :  they  should  know  how  to 
avoid  extremes. 

But  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that  the  pozcers  of  the  fnindf 
as  urll  a$  those  of  tht  bodij,  gvoic  &lvo^\^i,tT  b\^  a  cwv^Uui.  o^ui 
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-moderale  exercise.  Every  day  let  the  memory  of  a  cbild  be  en** 
trasted  with  something  new :  every  day  let  some  lesson  be  learn* 
ed  :  and  every  Lord^s-day  at  least,  even  in  their  youngest  years^ 
let  them  learn  by  heart  some  one  text  of  scripture,  (chiefly  that 
on  which  the  minister  preaches :)  this  will  grow  up  in  time  to  a 
eoQsiderabIc  treasure  of  scriptural  knowledge,  which  will  be  of 
unspeakable  use  to  them  in  the  Christian  life.  I  have  known 
children,  who  from  their  early  years  have  been  constantly  trained 
up  and  taught  to  remember  a  few  sentences  of  a  sermon  besidca 
the  text,  and  by  tliis  means  have  grown  up  by  degrees  to  know 
all  the  lUstinct  parts  and  branches  of  a  discourse,  and  in  time  to 
'write  down  half  tlie  sermon  after  they  came  home,  to  their  own* 
consolation,  and  the  improvement  of  their  friends:  whereaa 
those  who  have  been  never  taught  to  use  their  memories  in  their 
younger  parts  of  life,  lose  every  thing  from  their  thoughts  when 
it  18  past  off  from  their  ears,  and  come  home  from  noble  and  edir 
fyiog  discourses,  pleased  (it  may  be)  with  the  transient  sound, 
and  commending  the  preacher,  but  uninstructed,  unimprof  ed^ 
without  any  growth  in  knowledge  or  piety. 

3.  The  judgment  is  another  natural  power  of  the  mind 
which  should  be  exercised  and  improved  in  children.  Thej 
should  be  taught  to  pass  no  Judgment  on  men  or  things  rash* 
fy  or  suddenly,  but  to  withhold  their  judgment  till  tliey  see  sufii. 
cient  reason  to  determine  them.  To  tliis  end,  shew  them  in  little 
common  instances  how  often  they  are  deceived  when  they  judge 
on  a  sudden,  without  due  consideration,  and  how  often  they 
are  forced  to  change  their  opinions.  Put  them  in  mind  how  soon 
they  have  found  themselves  mistaken,  when  they  have  given  their 
opinions  too  hastily.  This  will  make  them  cautious,  and  afraid 
of  being  so  rash^  either  in  praising  one  thing  or  in  condemning 
another. 

Teach  them  to  judge,  not  merely  by  outward  shew  and 
appearanccj  but  by  searching  things  to  the  bottom.  Convince 
them  that  every  man  who  hath  fine  clothes  is  not  rich  ;  and  that 
every  man  who  talks  hard  words  is  not  wise  or  learned ;  that 
every  one  who  wears  a  red  coat  is  not  a  aoldier  ;  nor  is  every 
person  good-humoured  who  speaks  very  complaisant  things  in 
company.  Take  ffipquent  occasion  to  shew  them,  how  much  they 
will  be  mistaken  if  they  judge  immediately  by  outward  appear- 
ances of  things. 

Tell  them  tMt  they  must  not  judge  of  things  by  custom, 
nor  by  the  common  opinions  of  the  multitude,  nor  by  the 
practices  of  the  rich  and  the  great :  for  all  these  things  may 
deceive  them :  but  that  they  must  judge  of  things  merely  by 
reason,  except  in  matters  of  religion,  and  there  they  most 
judge  rather  by  scripture  or  the  word  of  (Sod.  Let  them  know, 
that  customs  cUange  and  alter,  and  the  cus\QXii%  ^l  ^aiGA  %*^  ^sa 
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of  one  Miiion  differ  greatly  from  those  of  anotber ;  bnt  fbit  Ae 
Bature  and  the  reason  of  things  is  still  the  saibe,  and  that  scrip* 
tare  is  the  constant  and  unchangeable  rule  of  our  religion. 

To  confirm  this,  let  them  be  informed  that  it  was  the  cas- 
tom  of  our  ancestors  in  England,  and  it  is  now  the  custom  is 
France  and  Spain,  to  say  their  prayers  in  Ijatin,  and  to  worship 
images  ;  but  it  is  a  sinful  custom,  though  the  multitudes  of  the 
eommon  people  agree  in  it,  and  though  the  great  and  the  rich 
practise  it  also.  Nor  is  our  present  custom  in  Great  Britain,  of 
praying  in  English  and  worshipping  no  images,  to  be  esteemed 
the  right  way  of  worship  because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  ns« 
tion,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Grod,  which 
forbids  us  to  worship  images j  or  to  pray  in  an  unknown  tongvi. 

Take  every  occasion  to  guard  them  against  prejudices, 
and  passing  a  judgment  on  men  or  things  upon  iosulBcient 
grounds. 

4.  The  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  should  be  cultivated 
and  improved  in  children.  This  is  very  near  a-kin  to  the  for- 
mer, and  therefore  I  shall  be  very  brief  here.  Whensoever 
ohildren  give  you  their  opinion  of  any  thing,  ask  them  to  give 
yoa  also  the  reason  why  they  are  of  that  opinion  :  whensoever 
they  desire  or  wish  for  any  thing,  or  shew  an  aversion  to  it,  en* 
quire  what  is  the  reason  of  their  desire  or  aversion :  When  they 
have  done  any  thing  of  their  own  will,  ask  them  the  reason  why 
they  did  it.  And  when  you  do  any  thing  that  is  for  their  good, 
shew  them  the  reason  why  you  do  it,  and  convince  them  that  it 
was  fit  and  necessary  to  be  done,  though  perhaps  it  was  not  so 
pleasing  to  them. 

By  calling  their  young  reason  thus  into  exercise,  yon  vrill 
teach  them  wisdom  betimes  :  you  will  awaken  manly  thoughts 
vrithin  them,  and  soon  lead  them  to  a  rational  and  manly  conduct 
in  their  childish  years  :  by  this  means  also  you  will  always  have 
a  handle  to  take  hold  of,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  their  daty, 
and  to  save  them  from  mischief.  But  if  their  reasoning  powers 
be  neglected,  you  will  train  them  op  like  the  horse  and  the  mule 
mho  have  no  understanding :  they  will  grow  like  brutes  in  the 
shape  of  men,  and  reason  will  have  but  little  power  over  them  in 
the  following  parts  of  life.  ^ 

5.  Conscience  is  another  natural  power  of  Uie  soul,  wherein 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  rules  of  duly  to  God  and  man  are  to 
be  laid  up :  it  is  something  within  us  that  calls  us  to  account  for 
our  faults,  and  by  which  we  pass  a  judgment  concerning  our-* 
selves  and  all  our  actions. 

Children  have  a  conscience  within  them,  and  it  should  be 
awakened  early  to  its  duty.  They  should  be  taught  to  reflect 
and  look  back  upon  their  own  behaviour,  to  call  themselves  often 
to  account,  to  compare  their  deeds  with  those  good  rules  and 
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liriiMiplet  laid  op  in  their  miodi^  and  to  tee  how  fur  they  bavo 
comphed  t¥itb  them^  and  how  far  they  haire  neglected  tbcra^ 
Parents  should  teach  their  children  to  pay  a  religious  respect  to 
the  inward  dictates  of  virtue  within  thetn,  to  examine  their  ac- 
tions continually  by  the  light  of  their  own  consciences,  and  to 
rejoice  when  they  can  approve  tliemselves  to  their  own  minds, 
tliat  they  have  acted  well  according  to  tbe  best  of  their  know- 
ledge :  they  ought  also  V>  attend  to  the  inward  reproofs  of  con- 
science,  and  mourn  and  be  ashamed,  and  repent  when  they  have 
sinned  against  their  Ught  It  is  of  admirable  use  toward  all  tbe 
practices  of  religion  and  every  virtue,  to  have  conscience  well 
stored  with  good  principles,  and  to  be  always  kept  tender  and 
watchful ;  it  is  proper  that  cbildren  sbould  learn  to  reverence  and 
obey  this  inward  monitor  betimes,  that  every  wilful  sin  may  give 
their  consciences  a  sensible  pain  and  uneasiness,  and  that  tbcy 
may  be  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  thing  else  to  considerations  of 
conscience,  and  to  endure  any  extremities  rather  than  act  con- 
trary to  it. 

I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  consider,  the  several  powers 
cf  the  body  which  ougbt  to  be  regulated  and  raani^ed  by  the 
due  instruction  of  cbildren  in  tbeir  younger  years.  I^w  as  the 
God  of  nature  has  given  children  eyes,  and  tongues,  and  TeeU 
and  arms,  and  hands,  it  is  expedient  that  parents  should  toach 
tbeir  children  the  proper  use  of  them. 

L  The  God  of  nature  hath  given  them  eyes.  Let  their 
purents  teach  them  to  use  these  eyes  aright.  Would  it  be  amiss 
u  me  here  to  give  a  hint  or  two  of  this  kind  ?,  May  not  children 
be  warned  against  a  staring  look,  against  stretching  their  eye- 
lids into  a  glare  of  wildness  ?  May  they  not  be  forbid  to  look 
nsideonany  object  in  a  squinting  manner,  when  their  faces  are 
turned  another  way  ?  Should  they  not  be  instructed  to  look  direct- 
ly with  ihdc  face  turned  to  the  thing  they  look  at  ?  May  they 
not  be  taught  with  due  courage  to  look  in  tlie  face  of  the  person 
they  speak  to,  yet  with  an  bumble  modest  aspect,  as  befits  a 
duid  ?  A  becoming  courage  and  a  becoming  modesty  dwell 
much  in  the  eye.  Some  cbildren  sbould  be  often  admonished  to 
lay  aside  a  gloomy  and  a  frownino^  look,  a  scowling  air,  and 
uneasy  and  forbidding  aspect.  They  should  be  tatigiit  to 
smooth  the  ruffles  of  their  brow,  and  put  on  a  lively,  pleasing, 
and  cheerful  countenance  among  their  friends :  some  there  are 
who'  have  all  these  graces  by  nature,  but  those  who  have  them 
not  may  be  corrected  and  softened  by  the  care  of  parents  in 
younger  years*. 

*  It  nmy  bere  be  reeoHf^cted  bj  the  wty,  (bat  a  gloeminnfl  of  mpeet 
does  DOt  alwayi  arise  from  a  mvligDity  of  temper,  bat  tometimei  from  fi*«r  of 
diepteaeinf  and  inearriag  reproof,  aod  If  therefore  often  to  be  reaioved  by 
tpeakiof  fciadlj  tochildreo,  aBdsDooorastr.g  ibeoi   with  esprcssiont  of  caadour 
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2.  Let  parents  teach  children  to  use  th«r  tonguei  properly 
and  agreeably ;  not  only  to  tpeuk,  but  to  pronounce  their  wordi 
plain  and  distinct.  Let  them  be  instructed  to  keep  due  and  pro- 
per distances  between  their  words  and  sentences,  and  not  spesk 
in  a  swift  hurry,  with  a  tumult  of  syllables  and  clutter  upon  thd^ 
lips,  which  will  sound  like  a  foreign  gibberish,  and  never  be  oa« 
dcrstood.  Nor  should  they  drawl  out  their  words  in  a  alow  long 
tone,  which  is  equally  ungraceful  and  disagreeable.  There  are 
two  other  common  faults  in  s|>eaking,  and  where  they  aie  found 
they  should  be  corrected  early  in  children.  The  one  is  lisp- 
ing, which  is  a  pronunciation  of  the  letter  S  or  Z,  or  C  before 
£  and  I,  as  though  it  were  TIL  Thus,  instead  of  spice  tliey 
cry  thpithe,  instead  of  cease  they  say  theathe.  This  may  be 
cured  by  teaching  them  to  pronounce  a  few  such  words  as  these, 
ivhere.  the  sound  of  the  letter  S  prevails,  with  their  teeth 
shut  close :  and  by  forbidding  them  to  put  their  tongue  betweea 
their  teeth  at  any  time,  except  when  Til  is  to  be  pronounced. 

The  other  fault  is  stammering,  which  I  suppose  may  be  com- 
monly  prevented  or  cured  by  teaching  children  not  to  speak 
much,  and  to  speak  slow  always  ;  and  they  should  be  warned 
against  all  anger  or  hastiness,  or  eagerness  of  spirit ;  for  such  s 
temper  will  throw  out  their  words  faster  than  tlie  organs  of 
speech  can  accommodate  themselves  to  form  the  syllables,  and 
thus  bring  a  hurry  and  confusion  into  their  speech  :  and  they 
should  also  gain  a  good  degree  of  courage  or  becoming  assu- 
rance, and  not  speak  with  much  concern  or  fear ;  for  fear  wiH 
atop  the  orgrans  of  speech,  and  hinder  the  formation  of  words. 
But  I  insist  no  longer  on  the  use  of  the  tongue  in  speaking. 

3.  As  God  hath  given  them  feet^  let  parents  teach  them  to 
stand  firfp  and  strong,  and  to  walk  in  a  becoming  and  decent 
manner,  without  waddling  from  side  to  side,  without  turning 
either  or  both  of  their  feet  inward,  without  little  jerks  in  their 
motion,  or  long  strides,  or  any  of  those  aukwardnesses  which 
continue  with  many  persons  to  old  age,  for  want  of  having  these 
irregularities  corrected  when  they  were  young.  Children  should 
be  indulged  in  their  sports,  sometimes  in  running  swiftly,  and 
in  leaping,  where  there  is  no  danger,  in  order  to  exercise  their 
limbs,  and  make  them  pliant  and  nimble,  strong  and  active  on  sll 
occasions. 

As  to  their  arms  and  hands,  i\\oy  were  formed,  not  to  lie 
folded  in  the  bosom,  but  to  be  engaged  in  some  useful  work  ;  and 
sometimes  with  due  moderation,  in  robiisi  and  hardy  exercise 
and  toil;  not  so  as  to  over-strain  their  joiiiti-i,  hut  to  acquire 
firmness  of  strength  by  exercise.    Aud  m4>re  especially  they  who 

and  lendernenii.  To  know  how  io  •nrh  case*  In  divert  a  child,  and  makf  h.m 
cheerful  •od  bappy  in  \.\ic  coi\>pi^u>|  <iV  %  ^m^uV^  \%  u^ktv%  vA  v\\«  U%4i.  inporUBi 
Sftftf  of  cducHtioQ. 
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are  to  get  their  bread  by  their  hands,  should  be  inared  to  toil- 
•ome  and  vigorous  laboars  almost  from  their  infancy:  they  should 
be  accustomed  to  work  in  heat  and  cold,  and  to  bear  rougher  ex- 
ercises and  fetigues  of  body,  that  they  may  be  fit  to  endure  hard- 
riups,  and  go  through  those  difliculties  which  their  station  of  life 
may  call  them  to,  without  any  injury  or  inconveniency.  And  it 
is  desirable  that  the  sons  of  all  families  should  be  in  some  degree 
inured  to  such  difficulties  as  these,  which  men  of  all  ranks  are 
sometimes  called  to  encounter. 

If  some  fond  and  tender  mothers  had  brouglit  up  their  chil- 
dren in  this  hardy  manner,  they  had  not  now,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, been  mourning  over  their  graves.  In  their  younger 
years  thoy  would  scarcely  let  them  set  the  sole  of  their  foot 
lo  the  ground,  nor  suffer  the  wind  to  blow  upon  tliem  :  thus  they 
grew  up  in  a  state  of  IcndtTness  and  infirmity,  sickly  and  feeble 
creatures;  a  sudden  heat  or  a  cold  seized  them  ;  their  natvires, 
irhteh  were  never  iicr.ustomed  to  bear  hardship,  were  unable  to 
'csist  the  enemy  ;  a  lever  kindled  in  their  blood,  or  a  catarrh  or 
iough  injured  their  lungs,  and  early  buried  their  parents'  hopes 
in  the  dust. 

• 

Thus  I  have  finished  the  second  general  head  of  instruction, 
hat  is,  chiblren  should  he  instructed  to  exercise  and  improve  their 
laiural  powers,  both  of  mind  and  body  :  and  this  is  one  ncces- 
ary  part  of  a  good  education,  which  parents  and  other  teachers 
hould  attend  betimes. 

Sect,  III. — Scflf^Govcmment. 

CHIT.DBEN  should  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  self^ 
fovemjnent.  They  should  be  taught  (as  far  as  possible)  to 
^vern  their  thoughts  ;  to  use  their  wills  to  be  determined  by 
he  light  of  their  under  standings,  and  not  by  hi>ad-strong  and 
(polish  humour ;  they  should  learn  to  keep  the  lower  powers 
»f  nature  under  the  command  of  their  reason  :  they  should  be 
natructed  to  regulate  their  senses,  their  imagination,  tlieir  ap* 
}€lit€s,  and  their  passions.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  speak  of 
bese  things  in  this  place,  not  as  a  part  of  religion,  though 
hey  are  an  important  part  of  it,  but  give  it  as  a  direction  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  all  the  purposes  of  human  life  in  this  world. 

1.  Their  thoughts  and  fancies  should  be  brought  under 
arlif  government.  Children  should  be  taught,  as  far  as  possi- 
ile,  to  keep  their  thoughts  and  attention  fixed  upon  what  is  their 
iroper  business;  and  to  withhold  them  from  roving  and  wander- 
ng  away  from  tlie  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Many 
hildren  have  such  wild  fluttering  fancies,  that  they  will  not  be 
asily  confined  to  fix  upon  one  object  for  any  considerable  time : 
Tcry  flying  feather,  every  motion  of  any  person  or  thing  that  is 
4^1*  them,  every  sounds  or  noise,  or  ahadovr,  cail^tiKik^v^vftv^ 
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from  their  duty.  When  they  should  employ  their  eyes  on  Ibw 
book  or  their  work,  they  will  be  gazing  at  eyery  thing  besidd 
their  task ;  they  mutt  rise  often  to  the  window  to  sea  what  pasMS 
abroad,  when  their  busioess  lies  within. 

This  volatile  humour,  if  not  gently  altered  and  wisely  coi^ 
rected  in  early  years,  will  have  an  unhappy  influence  to  binder 
them  for  ever  from  attaining  any  great  excellence  in  whatsoever 
business  they  undertake.  Children  should  be  taught  therefbra  la 
call  in  their  wandering  thoughts,  and  bind  them  to  the  work  ia 
hand,  till  they  have  gone  through  it  and  finished  it  Yet  this 
sort  of  wandering  folly  should  not  be  chastised  severely  in  young 
children,  nor  should  it  be  subdued  with  violence,  by  too  doss 
and  rigorous  a  confinement  to  maoy  long  hours  of  labour  or  «Uidy 
in  that  early  and  tender  part  of  life  ;  si^  a  conduct  might  break 
or  overwhelm  an  active  and  sprightly  genius,  and  destroy  all 
those  seeds  of  curiosity  which  promise  well  for  maturer  years ; 
but  proper  and  agrecaole  methods  should  be  used  to  persuade 
and  incline  the  young  learner  to  attend  to  his  present  employmeot* 
It  is  far  better  to  fix  the  thoughts  to  duty  by  allurement  than  by 
severity  ;  but  some  way  or  other  it  ought  to  be  endeavoured^  st 
least  in  a  good  degree. 

This  fixedness  of  the  mind  and  active  powers  ia  ooioolj 
of  great  service  to  attain  useful  knowledge,  or.  to  learn  any  boii- 
ness  in  common  life,  but  it  is  of  considerable  advantage  in  reli- 
gion, in  attendance  on  divine  worship,  either  prayer,  preaobuig 
or  meditation  ;  where  the  mind  is  subject  to  a  thousand  distrse- 
tions,  for  want  of  being  tauglit  to  fix  the  attention  in  jroun^ 
years.  Persons  who  have  well  learned  the  art  of  gooernuig 
their  thoughts^  can  pursue  a  train  of  thinking  while  they  wa£ 
through  tlie  streets  of  London,  nor  will  the  noise  and  hurry 
of  that  busy  place,  break  the  thread  of  their  aiedilati<ms.r- 
A  happy  attainment  this,  and  a  feUcity  which  but  few  ar- 
rive at ! 

2.  Children  should  be  also  insiructed  io  govern  their  tnclmh 
turns  and  wishes j  and  to  determine  their  wilw  and  their  choree  of 
things,  not  by  Miroour  and  wild  fancy,  but  by  the  dk)Cates  of 
reason.  Some  persons,  even  in  their  mature  years,  can  give  no 
other  aopount  why  tliey  choose  and  determine  to  do  this  or  tbst, 
but  because  they  have  a  fancy  for  it,  and  they  wiH  do  it.  /  will 
because  I  wili^  serves  instead  of  all  other  reasons.  And  in  tke 
same  manner  they  manage  their  refusal  or  dislike  of  any  tkiag* 
/  hate  to  do  this  thing ;  I  will  not  go  to  this  places  nor  do  tlit 
Ttork  ;  I  am  resolved  against  it :  and  all  from  mere  bumovr. 
This  is  a  conduct  very  unbecoming  a  reasonable  creature  ;  aad 
this  folly  should  be  corrected  betimes,  in  our  early  partaof  Vtkf 
since  God  has  given  us  understanding  and  reason  Io  be  titf 
guide  of  our  resolutions,  and  to  direct  our  choice  and  all  oar* 
actions. 
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3.  Appetite  is  another  thing  which  should  he  put  under  strict 
twtrnmentf  and  children  should  be  taught  betimea  to  restrain  it. 
*hat  of  the  fasten  the  first  thing  that  gets  the  ascendant  in  our 
ounger  years,  and  a  guard  should  be  set  upon  it  early.     What 
n  unbecoming  thing  is  it  for  children  to  be  craving  afler  ever  j 
ish  that  comes  to  a  table  i  and  that  they  will  generally  do,  if 
tiey  have  never  been  taught  to  bridle  their  craving.     They  must 
at  of  all  the  pickles  and  sauces  and  high  seasoned  meats,  and 
;orge  themselves  with  a  medley  of  inconsistent  dainties ;  and 
rithout  any  restraint,  lest  little  master  should  be  froward,  or  lest 
ittle  miss  should  grow  out  of  humour  with  her  dinner.    How 
Aen  do  they  make  a  foul  inroad  on  their  health  by  excess  of  eat* 
Dg,  being  tempted  farther  than  nature  requires  by  everv  luscious 
Mt  which  is  within  their  nght  ?  how  frequently  doth  this  indul- 
^nce  vitiate  their  stomach,  ruin  their  constitution,  weaken  tho 
iprings  of  nature,  and  destroy  the  powers  of  animal  life  betimes  ? 
low  many  graves  are  filled,  and  funeral  vaults  crowded  with  littlo 
sarcases  which  have  been  brought  to  untimely  death  by  the  fool- 
ah  fondness  of  a  parent  or  a  ndrse,  giving  the  young  creatures 
leave  to  cat  any  thing  they  desire  ?  or  if  they  happen  by  strength 
>f  constitution  to  survive  this  pestilence,  how  often  do  they  grow 
ID  to  young  gluttons,  and  place  their  happiness  in  the  satisfaction 
It  the  taste }  they  are  deaf  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue  and  absti- 
Dience  all  theur  lives,  because  they  were  never  taught  to  deny 
tliemselves  when  they  were  young.    O  it  is  a  mean  and  shame- 
hl  thing  to  be  a  slave  to  our  taste,  and  to  let  this  brutal  appetite 
Bibdue  reason  and  govern  the  man.      But  if  appetites  must 
be  gratified  in  the  child,  they  will   grow  strong  in  the  years 
of  youth,   and  a   thousand   to  one  but   they  over-power  tha 
m&u  also. 

Let  but  fond  parents  humour  their  little  oflTspring,  and  in- 
dulge their  children  to  sip  wine  frequently,  and  they  will  gene* 
rally  grow  up  to  the  love  of  it  long  before  nature  needs  it ;  and 
by  this  means  they  will  imagine  drams  are  daily  necessary  for 
their  support,  by  that  time  tliey  are  arrived  at  the  age  of  man  or 
woman.  Thus  nature  is  soon  burnt  up,  and  life  pays  for  the 
deadly  draught.  The  foundation  of  much  gluttony  and  drun- 
kenness, of  many  diseases  that  arise  fronts  intemperance,  and  of 
many  an  untimely  death,  is  laid  in  the  nursery. 

An  excess  of  niceness  in  pleasing  the  palate,  is  a  foolish  and 
dangerous  humour,  which  should  never  be  encouraged  by  parents 
since  the  plainest  food  is  the  niost  healthful  for  all  persons,  but 
especially  for  children ;  and  in  this  respect  they  should  be  under 
the  conduct  of  their  elders,  and  not  always  choose  for  themselves. 
This  condtTct  and  discipline  will  train  them  up  to  virtue  and  «elf- 
denial,  to  temperance  and  frugality,  to  a  relish  of  plain  and 
vrholesome  food  to  the  pleasures  of  active  \\e^\\Vi«  %w^  \»  %  ^^^w^ 
and  cheurful  old  age. 
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Tlie  indulgence  of  a  nice  appetite  in  iftliildreo,  is  noi-  oA 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  often  sick,  but  at  the  same  timsi 
makes  them  so  humourous  and  squeamish,  that  they  can  scarsdf 
be  persuaded  (o  swallow  a  medicine  which  is  necessary  for  their 
recovery.  What  a  long,  tedious  and  tiresome  business  is  ito 
wait  on  some  children  whole  hours  together,  while  all  the  soft 
persuasions  and  flatteries  of  a  mother  cannot  prevail  withthaa 
to  take  a  nauseous  spoonful,  or  a  bitter  boius^  tliough  thdr 
life  may  seem  to  depend  on  it  ?  They  have  been  lauj^ht  to 
make  an  idol  of  their  taste,  and  even  in  the  view  and  peril 
of  death,  they  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  affi'ont  their  idol, 
and  displease  their  palate  with  a  draught,  or  e\en  a  pill,  which 
disgusts  it. 

There  are  other  appetites  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  beside  that 
of  the  tastey  which  children  are  ready  to  indulge  too  far,  if  not 
limited  and  corrected  by  the  wisdom  of  their  parents.  Their 
eyes  are  never  satisfied  with  seeing f  itpr  their  ears  with  hearing, 
iSome  young  persons  cannot  hear  of  a  fine  show  but  they  rousl 
needs  see  it ;  nor  can  they  be  told  of  a  concert  of  music,  bat 
they  must  needs  hear  it,  though  it  creates  an  expence  beyoad 
their  circumstances,  and  may  endanger  their  health  or  their 
virtue. 

I  confess  freely,  that  I  would  recommend  the  siglit  of  qQ'- 
common  things  in  nature  or  art,  in  government  civil  or  military, 
to  the  curiodty  of  youth.     If  some  strange  wild  beasts  and  birds 
are  to  be  shown,  if  lions  and  eagles,  ostriches  and  eleplmuts,  pe- 
licans or  rhinoceroses,  are  brought  into  our  land,  if  an  ingenious 
model  of  Solomon's  temple,  or  some  nice  and  admirable  clock* 
work,  engines,  or  moving  pictures,  &c.  be  made  a  spectacle  to 
the  ingenious  ;  if  a  king  be  crowned,  or  a  public  triumph  pro- 
ceed through  the  streets  ;  when  au  army  is  reviewed  by  a  prince, 
when  an  ambassador  makes  a  public  entry,  or  when  there  is  a 
public  trial  of  criminals  before  a  judge,  I  will  readily  aUow  these 
sights  are  worthy  of  the  attendance  of  the  younger  parts  of  man- 
kind ;  once  at  least,  where  it  may  be  done  with  safety,  and  with- 
out too  great  hazard  or  expence.    Alost  of  these  arc  things  which 
are  not  often  repeated,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  curiosity  of  the  eyes 
should  be  so  far  gratified,  as  to  give  people  once  in  their  lives  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  these  things  are,  that  their  minds 
may  be  furnished  with  useful  ideas  of  the  world  of  nature  or  art, 
and  with  some  notion  of  the  great  and  uncommon  scenes  and 
appearances  of  the  civil  life.     But  for  children  to  haunt  every 
public  spectacle,  to  attend  with  constancy  every  lord  mayor's 
show,  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  repeating  these  sights,  suflTer- 
ing  nothing  to  escape  them  that  may  please  their  senses,  and  this 
too  often  without  any  regard  to  their  religion,  their  virtue,  or 
their  health,  this  is  a  vanii^  which  ou^ht  to  be  restrained  by  those 
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vbomGod  and  nature  hath  committed  the  care  of  their  instruo* 
I,  and  who  have  a  just  and  natural  authority  over  them.  But 
this  and  some  other  subjects  a-kin  to  it,  I  may  have  occasion 
apeak  more  in  the  following  parts  of  this  discourse,  when  I 
fessedly  treat  on  the  article  of  restraint. 

Thus  I  have  shown  how  the  appetites  and  inclinations  of 
Idren  should  be  put  under  discipline,  and  how  they  may  be 
ght  self-government  in  this  respect. 

4.  The  passions  or  affections  are  the  last  things  which  I 
Jl  mention  ;  these  appear  very  early  in  children  to  want  a  re- 
iation  and  government.  They  love  and  hate  too  rashly,  and 
b  too  much  vehemence  ;  they  griete  and  rejoice  too  violently 
i  on  the  sudden,  and  that  for  mere  trifles  ;  their  hopes  ana 
irSf  their  desires  and  their  aversions  are  presently  raised  to  too 
h  a  pitch,  and  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds.  It 
»mes  a  wise  parent  to  watch  over  these  young  emotions  of 
ir  souls,  and  put  in  a  word  of  prudent  caution,  as  often  as 
y  observe  these  irregularities. 

Let  children  be  taught  early,  that  the  little  things  for  which 
are  so  zealotl's,  for  which  they  grieve  or  rejoice  so  impetu* 
are  not  worthy  of  these  affections  of  their  souls ;  shew 
m  the  folly  of  being  so  fond  of  these  trifles,  and  of  vexing 
i  growing  fretful  for  the  loss  of  them.  Inform  them  what  a 
Tpiness  it  is  to  have  few  desires  and  few  aversions,  for  this 
1  preserve  them  from  a  multitude  of  sorrows,  and  keep  their 
nper  always  serene  and  calm :  persuade  them  never  to  raise 
fir  hopes  very  high  of  things  in  this  world,  and  then  they 
tl  never  meet  with  great  disappointments.  Teach  them  mo* 
ration  in  all  these  workings  of  their  spirits;  and  inform  them, 
it  their  passions  should  never  be  laid  out  thus  on  objects 
lich  do  not  deserve  them,  nor  rise  higher  than  the  occasion 
|uires. 

Teach  bashful  and  timorous  children,  that  they  need  be 
hamed  of  nothing  but  what  is  evil;  that  they  should  fear 
>d  in  the  Jirst  placcy  and  serve  him^  and  then  they  need  not 
afraid  of  men,  or  of  any  thmg  that  threatens  mischief  to  them  ; 
*  the  Almighty  God  will  be  their  friend  and  defence.  Engage 
nr  fear  and  their  love  in  the  first  place  on  God,  the  mo9t  pro- 
r  and  supreme  object  of  them  ;  let  their  hope,  their  joys  and 
;ir  sorrows  as  soon  as  possible,  be  tinctured  with  religion  :  set 
>ir  young  affections  at  work  on  the  most  needful  and  important 
jects  of  them  in  early  life,  and  this  will  have  a  sweet  and 
werful  influence  on  the  better  regulation  of  them  with  regard 
all  sensible  things. 

Above  all,  let  them  know  that  they  must  govern  their  anger, 
d  let  it  not  break  out  on  every  sUght  occasion.  It  is  auger 
It  is  eminently  called  passion  among  children,  and  in  th«  laa* 
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gua^  of  common  life.  This  therefore  should  emioenily  hive  i 
constant  guard  set  upon  it  Shew  them  how  unreasonable  aai 
uumaoly  a  thing  it  is  to  take  fire  at  every  little  provocation :  how 
honourable  and  glorious  to  forgive  an  injury ;  how  much  like  God 
and  like  the  best  of  men.  Let  them  know  what  Solomon  would 
inform  them,  that  the  patient  in  spirit  is  better  than  tk 
proud  in  spirit  :  that  he  who  is  slow  to  an^er,  is  better  than  the 
wii^hty :  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  better  than  he  ikd 
taketh  a  city.  Teach  them  to  put  away  their  little  quarrels  aad 
rt'sentmentsy  and  to  forget  and  bury  them  in  love.  Lict  them  be 
put  in  mind,  that  though  anger  may  happen  to  rise  a  little  io  a 
good  man,  yet  it  rests  and  abides  only  tn  the  bosom  of  afmAi 
and  therefore  they  should  never  grow  sulleui  nor  let  the  sumg9 
dawn  upon  their  wrath. 

The  occasions  of  childish  resentment,  end  the  risings  of 
anger,  are  ready  to  return  often,  and  therefore  they  should  ofiea 
have  such  warnings  given  them  and  Such  instructions  repealed. 
Tell  tlicm  how  lovely  a  thing  it  is  to  be  meek  and  free  from  pas* 
sibn»  and  Ik>w  much  such  children  are  beloved  of  all.  Instract 
them  how  much  it  tends  to  their  own  peace,  to  suffer  nothing  ta 
nifllc  and  discompose  them ;  and  when  their  little  hearts  are 
ready  to  swell  and  grow  big  within  them,  and  their  wrath  takes 
sudden  fire,  put  in  some  pretty  soft  word  to  cure  the  return  of 
this  inward  swelling,  to  <|uench  the  new  flame  that  is  kindling  ia 
their  bosom,  and  to  assuage  the  rising  storm.  Teach  them  by 
degrees  to  get  an  habitual  conquest  over  this  disorder  of  natarf 
in  youth,  and  you  will  lay  a  foundation  for  their  deliverance 
from  a  thousand  mischiefs  in  the  following  years  aud  events 
of  life. 

This  shall  suffice  for  the  third  head  of  instruction  which  re« 
.  lates  to  self-government :  I  huve  dwelt  the  longer  upon  it,  be* 
cause  it  is  oT  so  great  and  evident  importance  towards  the  ease 
and  happiness  of  life,  as  well  as  so  considerable  a  part  of  religion ; 
and  men  can  hardly  ever  get  so  su<x;essful  a  victory  over  them- 
selves, unless  they  begin  when  they  are  children. 

Sect.  IV. — The  common  Arts  of  Reading  and  Writing, 

THE  next  thing  that  1  shall  mention  as  a  matter  of  instructioD 
for  children,  is  the  common  arts  of  readings  spellings  and  writing. 
Writing  is  almost  a  divine  art,  whereby  thoughts  may  be  oom- 
municiited  without  a  voice,  and  understood  without  hearing  :  to 
these  1  would  add  some  small  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  accounts, 
as  the  practice  of  it  is  in  a  manner  so  universal  in  ourr  age,  that 
it  does  almost  necessarily  belong  to  a  tolerable  education.  The 
knowledge  of  letters^  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  ever 
lalod  bestowed  on  the  children  of  men  :  by  this  means,  mankind 
are  enabled  to  preserve  the  memory  of  ihiu^  done  in  their  owa 
times,  and  to  lay  up  a  cuAx  Vt^^vs^  ol>kvin\i\^^<!^  W  ifi\iB«»^K^« 

iDg  generations. 
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By  (he  art  of  reading  we  learo  a  tboasand  things  which  oiir 
tyes  can  never  see,  and  which  our  own  thoughts  would  never 
have  reached  to  :  we  are  instructed  by  books  in  (lie  wisdora  of 
ancient  ages  ;  we  learn  vrhart  our  ancestors  have  said  and  done^ 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wise  and  judicious  remarks  which 
they  have  made  througli  their  whole  course  of  life,  without 
the  faligue  of  their  long  and  painful  experiments.  By  this 
means  children  may  be  led,,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  wisdom 
of  old  age.  It  is  by  the  art  of  reading  that  we  can  sit  at  home, 
and  acquaint  our^cives  with  what  has  been  done  in  tiie  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  The  histories  and  the  customs  of  all  ages 
and  ail  nations  arc  brought,  as  it  were,  to  our  doors.  By  this  art 
we  arc  let  into  the  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,  tho 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  their  wars,  their  laws,  their  religion  ; 
and  we  can  tell  what  they  did  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  above  a  thousand  years  ago. 

But  the  greatest  blessing  that  we  derive  from  reading,  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hob/  Smptures^  wherein  God  has  conveyed 
down  to  us  the  discoveries  of  his  wisdom,  power  and  grace^ 
through  many  past  ages  ;  and  whereby  we  attain  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  Mediator. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  former  ages,  before  printing  was 
invented,  the  art  of  reading  was  not  so  common  even  in  polite 
nations,  because  books  were  much  more  costly,  since  they  must  be 
sll  written  with  a  pen,  and  were  therefore  hardly  to  be  obtained 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind  :  but  since  the  providence  of  God  has 
brought  printing  into  the  world,  and  knowledge  is  so  plentifully 
diffused  through  our  nation  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  it  is  a  pity  that 
soy  children  should  be  born  and  brought  up  in  great  Britain  with* 
Hit  the  skill  of  reading  ^  and  especially  since  by  this  means,  every 
)ne  may  see  with  his  own  eyes,  what  God  requires  of  him  in 
}rder  to  eternal  happiness. 

Tlie  art  of  writing  is  also  exceedingly  useful,  and  is  now  grown 
lo  very  common,  that  the  greatest  part  of  children  may  attain  it 
it  an  easy  rate  :  by  this  means  we  communicate  our  thoughts  and 
ill  our  affairs  to  our  friends  at  ever  so  great  a  distance  :  we  tell 
Lliem  our  wants,  our  sorrows,  and  our  joys,  and  interest  them  io 
3ar  concerns,  as  though  they  were  near  us.  We  maintain  oor** 
reapondence  and  traffic  with  persons  in  distant  nations,  and  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  Great  Britain  is  maintained  by  this  means. 
By  the  art  of  writing,  we  treasure  im  all  things  that  concern  us 
in  a  safe  repository  ;  and  as  often  as^e  please,  by  consulting  our 
paper  records,  we  renew  our  remcmberance  of  things  that  relate 
lo  this  life  or  the  life  to  come  :  and  why  sliould  any  of  the  child- 
ren of  men  be  debarred  from  this  privilege,  if  it  may  be  attained 
it  a  cheap  and  easy  rate  without  intrencluug  u^u  Q\X)At  d^^^^  v& 
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life,  and  witbout  omitting  any  more  necessary  buainess  that  may 
belong  to  their  stations  ? 

I  might  add  here  also,  true  spelling  i%  sudi  a  part  of  know- 
ledge as  cliildren  ought  to  be  acquaipte;^  with,  since  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  shame  and  ridicule  in  so  |M>liie  an  age  as  ours,  when  per- 
sons who  have  learned  to  handle  the  pen  cannot  write  three  or 
four  words  together  without  a  mistake  or  blunder  ;  and  when 
they  put  letters  together  in  such  an  agkward  and  ignorant  maa- 
ner,  that  it  is  hard  to  make  sense  of  them,  or  to  tell  what  tbey 
fBean. 

Arithmetic^  or  the  art  of  numbers  is,  as  was  observed  before^ 
to  be  reckoned  also  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education.  With- 
out some  degrees  of  this  knowledge,  there  is  indeed  no  traffic 
among  men.  And  especially  it  is  more  needful  at  present,  since 
the  world  deals,  mucli  more  upon  trust  and  credit  than  it  did  in 
former  times  ;  and  therefore  the  art  of  keeping  acoounta  is  made, 
in  some  measure  necessary  to  persons  even  in  meaner  atatioos  of 
life,  helow  the  rank  of  merchants  or  great  traders.  A  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  accounts  is  also  needful,  in  some  degree, 
in  order  to  take  a  true  survey,  and  make  a  iust  judgnaent  of  the 
<;onimon  expenccs  of  a  person  or  a  family  :  but  this  part  of  learn- 
ing, in  (he  various  degrees  of  it,  is  more  or  less  useful  and  need- 
ful ;  according  to  the  dificrent  stations  and  businesses  for  whicb 
childreix  are  designed. 

As  the  sons  of  a  family  should  be  educated  in  the  knowledge 
of  writiugy  readings  spellings  and  accounts^  so  neither  should  the 
daughters  be  trained  up  without  them.  Reading  is  as  needful  for 
one  sex  as  the  other  ;  nor  should  girls  be  forbidden  to  handle  the 
pen  or  to  cast  up  a  few  figures,  since  it  may  be  very  much  for 
Uieir  advantage  in  almost  all  ciraimstanccs  of  life,  except  in  the 
very  lowest  rank  of  servitude  or  hard  labour.  And  I  beg  leave 
here  to  intreut  the  female  youth,  especially  those  of  better  circum- 
stances in  the  world,  to  maintain  their  skill  in  writing  which  they 
have  already  learned,  by  taking  every  occasion  to  exercise  it : 
and  I  would  fain  persuade  them  to  take*  pains  in  acquainting 
ihemsclves  with  true  spelling,  the  wan(  of  which  is  one  reason 
why  many  of  them  are  ashanied  to  write  ;  and  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  and  declare  this,  at*  tliough  it  were  a  just  and 
Auflicient  excuse  for  neglecting  and  losing  the  use  of  the  pen. 

Sect.  V. — Of  a  Tirade  or  Employment, 

IN  a  good  education  itHs  required  aUo  that  cbihlren,  in  the 
coimnon  ranks  of  life,  be  brought  up  to  the  knowledge  of  some 
proper  husiness  or  employnient  for  their  lives  ;  sgrne  trade  or  traj- 
fic^  arlijice  or  manufacture^  by  which  they  may  support  their  ex- 
igences, and  procure  for  themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  bf 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  provide  for  their  famiUes  in  due 
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time.  In  some  of  fhe  caBtern  nationi,  even  penSBi  of  the  high- 
est rank  are  obli^d  lo  be  educated  in  some  employment  or  pro- 
fession ;  and  perbapa  that  practice  has  many  advantages  in  it :  it 
engages  their  younger  years  in  labour  and  diligence,  and  secure* 
from  the  mtscliievous  eSects  of  alotb,  idleness,  vanity,  and  a  thou- 
sand  temptalioiis. 

In  tnir  nation  T  confess  it  is  a  custom  to  educate  the  diildren 
of  noblemen,  and  the  eldest  boob  of  the  gentry,  to  no  proper 
buBinesB  or  prufesiion,  but  only  to  an  acquaiutance  with  some  of 
the  ornaments  and  accomplishments  of  life,  which  I  shall  men- 
tion immcdialely.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  far  happier  for  some 
fainiljcs,  if  the  sons  Kere  brotigkl  up  to  business,  and  kept  to  the 
practice  of  i(,  than  to  Iibvp  them  exposed  tolheperDtctous  incon- 
veniences of  a  sauntering  and  idle  life,  and  the  more  violent  im- 
pulse of  all  the  cormpt  inclinations  of  youth.  However,  it  is 
certain  tliat  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  must  bring  up  their 
children  to  some  regular  business  and  profeBsion,  whereby  they 
may  sustain  their  hves  and  support  a  family,  and  become  useful 
members  to  tlic  state.  Now  in  the  choice  of  such  a  profpsaitHl  or 
employment  for  children,  many  things  are  to  be  consulted. 

(I.)  The  cirarmslances  and  estate  of  the  parents  ;  whether 
it  will  reach  to  place  out  the  child  as  an  apprentice,  to  provide  for 
him  materials  for  his  business  or  trade,  and  to  support  Iiim  till  he 
bhall  be  able  to  mainlnin  himself  by  bis  profession.  Sometimes 
the  ambition  of  the  parent  and  the  child,  hath  fixed  on  a  trade  far 
above  their  circumstances  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  child 
hath  been  exposed  lu  many  iuconvenionces,  and  the  parent  lo 
iiiuny  sorruws. 

[■£.)  The  cavitcilij  ami  talents  of  the  child  mast  also  be  con- 
siderrd.  If  It  be  a  prolesslon  of  hard  labour  ;  bath  the  child  a 
hcahhy  and  firm  conslltudon,  and  strength  of  body  ci]ual  to  the 
work  }  If  it  be  d  profession  ihat  requires  llic  exerciiic  of  fancy, 
skill  and  judi;menl,  or  much  study  and  conlrivance  ;  then  the 
question  will  be,  hath  the  lad  a  genius  capable  ofthinking  well,  a 
hright  iinaginaiioti,  a  solid  judgment  P  Is  he  able  to  endure  such 
»u  applicalion  of  mind  as  is  iievessary  for  ttie  employment  ? 

(.■i.)  The  temper  and  inclination  of  the  child  must  be  brought 
into  this  cunsidlation,  in  order  to  determine  a  proper  business  foc 
lilc.  if  the  daily  labour  and  business  of  a  man  be  uot  agrneable 
to  him,  he  can  lu^vor  hope  to  manage  it  with  any  great  advan- 
tage or  success.  I  knew  a  bricklayer,  who  professed  that  he  had 
iilways  an  avorsiun  to  the  smell  of  mortar  :  and  1  was  acquainted 
once  willi  u  lad  wlio  begun  to  learn  Greek  at  school,  but  he  com- 
plained it  did  uot  agree  with  his  constitution.  I  think  the  first  of 
these  ougbt  to  bave  been  brought  up  to  work  in  glass  or  limber, 
or  any  thing  rather  than  in  bricks  :  as  fur  the  other,  (to  my  best 
M  m  'i 
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rcmomberance).lie  was  wisely  di$i>oted  of  to  a  calUng  whercoilM 
had  nothing  to  do  with  greek. 

And  here  I  wouUI  beg  leave  to  desire,  that  none  migiit  ha 
enrouraged  to  ))ursue  any  of  the  learned  professions,  that  is  divi* 
nitt/j  laW9  or  physic^  who  have  not  ttie  signs  of  a  good  genhn^ 
who  are  not  patient  of  long  attention  and  close  application  t» 
study,  who  have  not  a  peculiar  delight  in  that  profession  whidl 
they  choose,  and  withul  a  pretty  firm  constitution  of  body ;  for 
tntich  stHdy  is  a  jeearincss  to  ihejltsh^  and  the  vigour  of  nature  is 
sooner  impaired  by  laborious  thoughtruhiess  than  by  the  labour 
of  the  limbs. 

(4.)  It  should  be  also  the  solicitous  and  constant  care  of 
parents,  when  they  place  out  their  children  in  the  world,  to  seek 
out  masters  for  them  who  profess  serious  religion,  who  practise 
all  moral  virtues,  and  keep  good  orders  and  good  hours  in  their 
family.  The  neglect  of  this  concern,  has  been  the  ruin  of  a 
thousand  youths  in  our  day  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  sensible 
mischief  arising  from  this  negligence,  yet  there  is  atill  too  fittlt 
care  taken  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance.* 

Thus  much  for  this  part  of  the  education  of  sons.  But  yoa 
will  say  tlien,  what  business  of  life  must  daughters  be  brought  op 
to  ?  1  must  confess  when  1  have  seen  so  many  of  this  sex,  who 
have  lived  well  in  the  time  of  their  childhood,  grievously  expo- 
sed to-many  hardships  and  poverty  upon  the  death  of  their  pt* 
'  rents  ;  1  have  often  wished  there  were  more  of  the  calliogs  or 
employments  of  life  peculiarly  appropriated  to  zronte/i,  and  tbst 
they  were  regularly  educated  in  them,  that  there  might  be  a  bet- 
ter provision  made  for  their  support.  What  if  all  &e  garments 
whicli  are  worn  by  women,  were  so  limited  and  restrained  in  tlie 
xnanufacturc  of  them,  that  they  should  all  be  made  only  by  their 
own  sex  ?  This  would  g^  a  great  way  toward  relief  iu  this  case; 
and  what  if  some  of  the  easier  labours  of  life  were  reserved  for 
them  only  ?     But  this  is  not  my  province. 

Ilotvever  it  may  be  as  to  this  matter,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
nation,  and  indeed  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  most  nations  and 
ages,  to  educate  daughters  in  the  knowledge  of  things  that  relate 
to  the  afiairs  of  the  household,  to  spin  and  to  use  the  needle,  both 
for  making  garments  and  for  the  ornaments  of  embroidery  ;  they 
have  been  generally  employed  in  the  preparation  of  food,  in  the 
regular  disposal  of  the  affairs  of  the  house  lor  the  conveniences 
and  accommodations  of  human  life,  in  the  furniture  of  the  rooms 

*  This  f1<ifi{rcr  arises  in  •  great  decree  from  the  inmoderate  Ioyc  of  |>l'a« 
torcfi  that  fo  generaUf  preTails,  and  leaJt  mastirs  ioio  partiet  and  eo^agemectif 
et pccially  od  the  Lord'i  day  ;  which  not  only  occa»loQs  the  nei^lect  of  rf  I'itmus 
io'itruftioo  and  {Ami\y  pt%^eT  ouvW  «>i«\k\\i%  vA  \\«  Vk>xv  «^u  «u  example  tn  ttr- 
Taois  which  ihey  Ihiuk  \:tkeaxM\tt%  %>^\\isi\V4^^\^lu\ii^i'«^\Vfc>x^W\wi\%»»i^^  >i^ 
iSeir  oma  debiracUoa. 
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and  the  elegancies  of  entertainment.  Sarali  made  reaihj  three 
measurfsof  meal  and  kneaded  ity  and  made  cakes  upon  l/te  hcartli  ; 
Gen.  Aviii.  6.  And  the  women  of  Israel  that  teere  rcise  heartvd^ 
did  spin  with  their  handsy  both  6/tie  and  purple^  ami  scarlet^  and 
fine  linen  J  for  the  tabernacle;  Exod.  xxxv.  25.  IVomen  shall 
bake  your  bread ;  Lev.  xxvi.  16.  IVomen  sew  pillo'ws  and  make 
kerchiefs ;  Ezck.  xiii.  18.  whicli  words,  thoun^h  perliaps  tlicy 
•re  a  metaphor  in  that  text,  yet  denote  the  office  or  uork  of 
women.  And  Dorcas  made  coats  and  garments  for  the  poor  >• 
Acts  ix.  86»  30.  I  might  cilc  many  ancient  hcatticii  authors  to 
prove  the  sam^thing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  W  it  were 
needful. 

Some  of  these  things  are  the  constant  labours  and  cares  of 
women  in  our  day,  whereby  they  maihiain  themselves  ;  the  most 
laborious  parts  of  them  belong  to  the  poor.  And  it  is  the  o))iition 
of  the  best  judges,  that,  even  in  superior  and  weahhy  circum- 
•Uoces,  every  daughter  sliould  be  so  far  instructed  in  them  as  to 
koow  when  they  arc  perfonned  aright,  tliat  the  servant  may  not 
naurp  too  much  power,  and  im|>ose  on  the  ignorance  of  the  mis« 
tresa.  Nature  and  providence  seem  to  have  designed  these  offices 
for  the  sex  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  because  wliile  the  men 
are  engaged  in  harder  and  more  robust  labours,  and  are  often  cal  - 
led  abroad  on  business,  the  women  are  more  generally  aceus- 
tomed  to  keep  house  and  dwell  at  home ;  and  the  word  of  God, 
aa  well  as  the  custom  of  human  life  recommends  it ;  Til.  ii.  5.-^ 
I  Tim.  V.  14. 

Sect.  VI. — Rules  of  Prudence. 

ALL  children  should  have  some  instruction  siven  them  in 
the  conduct  of  human  life,  some  jiecessary  rules  of  prudence^  by 
^hich  they  may  regulate  the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
and  their  behaviour  towards  their  fellow-creatures.  Where  all 
other  sorta  of  knowledge  are  conferred  upon  children,  if  this  be 
wanting,  tlicy  make  but  a  contemptible  figure  in  the  world, 
and  plunge  themselves  fiito  many  inconveniences.  Some  of 
these  rules  of  prudence  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  neccs- 
aary  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions  ;  others  are  more  ()arti- 
cular,  and  proper  to  be  used  according  to  the  various  occurrencea 
of  life. 

If  I  were  to  enquire  what  arc  the  foundations  of  human 
prudence,  I  should  rank  them  under  these  three  heads. 

1.  A  knowledge  of  ourselves.  Here  every  one  should  be 
taught  to  consider  within  himself,  what  is  my  temper  and  natural 
inclination  ;  what  are  my  most  powerful  appetites  and  my  pre* 
failing  passions  ;  what  are  my  chief  talents  and  capacities,  if  I 
have  any  at  all ;  what  are  the  weakne^se^  aud{o\\\^%  Vo^Vvt^V 
mm  moit  liable,  especially  in  the  da^a  oE  ^OM\\i\  ^\i'«X  «t^^^ 
iemptatioaa  and  dangera  that  attend  me  v  YiAiiX  %x^  ts^l  o^xoasa:- 

u  md 
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stances  in  tlie  world  ;  and  what  my  yarioua  relationa  to  mukiiki 
round  about  me ;  what  are  my  constant  and  what  my  oecanonil 
duties ;  what  are  the  inward  or  outward  advantages  that  attend 
roe,  or  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  labour.  A  wise  and 
just  survey  of  all  these  things,  and  keeping  them  always  in 
mind,  will  be  of  unspeakable  use  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
that  we  may  set  our  chief  guard  upon  our  weak,  side,  aod 
where  our  greatest  dangers  lie ;  that  we  muy  employ  our  taleots 
aright,  and  seize  all  advantages  to  improve  them  for  the  best 
purpose,  and  proceed  in  the  shortest  way  (a  piety,  usefMloess 
and  peace.  I 

2.  The  knowledge  of  mankind  is  also  necessary  to  acquirt 
prudence.  And  here  young  persons  should  not  only  be  tau«;bt 
what  is  the  general  nature  and  capacity,  the  virtues  and  the  vices, 
and  the  follies  of  mankmd  ;  but  they  should  be  informed  also,  or 
at  least  should  be  taught  to  observe  more  particularly^  what  are 
the  peculiar  tempers,  appetites,  passions,  powers,  good  and  evil 
qualities  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  have  most  to  do  in  the 
World ;  that  they  may  learn  to  behave  wisely  with  regard  to 
others,  and  that  they  make  a  proper  improvement  qf  all  the 
brighter  and  darker  characters  which  they  observe  amongst  meu, 
both  for  their  own  advantage  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  This  may  have  a  happy  iiiHuencc  to  lead  them  to 
avoid  the  vices  and  follies  whigh  have  plunged  others  into  pfiis- 
chief,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  those  who  have  behaved  Will  in 
life,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  any  dangers  and  miseries,  as 
well  as  to  pity  the  weaknesses  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  and 
afford  them  a  willing  and  cheerful  relief. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  n'orld,  and  the  vori- 
07ts  affairs  of  human  life^  must   he  included  as  one  of  the  chief 

foundations  of  prudence.  It  would  be  endless  to  run  over  par- 
ticulars of  this  kind  ;  but  in  a  special  manner  young  persons 
should  apply  themselves  to  know  those  thins^s  whicli  most  nearly 
concern  tliem,  and  which  have  the  most  immediate  relation  to 
their  own  business  and  duty,  to  their  own  interest  and  welfare; 
and  it  is  a  valuable  |)art  of  wisdom  to  neglect  other  things,  and 
not  to  waste  our  time  an<l  spirits  in  them,  when  they  stand  in  any 
competition  with  our  proper  and  mr)st  important  work,  whether 
we  consider  ourselves  as  men  or  as  christians. 

Solomon  tells  us  ;  Ecrl.  iii.  1,  17.  and  viii.  »*>,  6.  Inhere  is 
path  time  and  judgment  Jor  every  nor  h\  arid  for  cirrj/  purpose 
under  the  heaven  ;  and  that  a  rcise  mans  heart  discernvtk  botk 
time  and  judgment y  that  is,  he  judgetli  well  concerning  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  time  when  to  do  it ;  and  tliercrorc  the  vifscry 
of  man  is  great  vpen  hiwy  because  he  knows  not  this  time  and 
judgment,  he  doth  neither  discern  what  is  proper  to  he  done,  nor 
the  proper  season  of  doing  it.  Prudence  consists  in  judging  well 
Hilftt  is  to  be  wA^  .%\\^  vrTvaX  w  Vo  V^e  Ckwwj,  «v\  ^n«vy  new  occa- 
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n  ;  when  to  lie  stilllind  when  to  be  active  ;  wbeD  to  keep  gi- 
ice  and  when  to  speak  ;  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  pursue  ; 
w  to  act  in  every  difficulty  ;  what  means  to  make  use  of  to  com- 
ss  sucli  an  end  ;  how  to  behave  in  every  circumstanbc  of  life, 
d  in  all  companies  ;  how  to  gain  the  favour  of  mankind  ill 
ler  to  promote  our  own  happiness,  and  to  do  the  most  service 
God  and  the  most  good  to  men,  according  to  that  station  we 
ssess,  and  those  opporlunhies  which  we  enjoy. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  no  book  better  then  the  proverbs  of 
ilomon.  Several  of  the  first  chapters  seem  to  be  written  for 
ung  men,  under  the  name  of  Solomon's  son  :  and  all  the  rest 
them  should  be  made  familiar  to  youth  by  their  frequent  con- 
rse  with  them,  and  treasuring  them  up  in  tlicir  head  and  heart, 
nong  human  writings  of  this  kind,  perhaps  the  book  called  Ec- 
siasticus,  though  it  be  among  the  apocryphal  writings,  is  equal 
the  best  of  the  ancients.  And  among  the  moderns,  I  know 
t  a  better  collection  than  the  little  book  of  Directions,  Counsels 
d  Advices,  lately  published  by  Ur.  Fuller  for  the  use  of  his 
fi  :  though  I  could  wish  he  had  rendered  it  universally  accept- 
letoall  readers,  by  avoiding  some  severities  on  the  other  sex  ; 
d  that  had  he  spared  his  little  railleries  on  the  name  of  saints, 
ough  those  ofieusive  sentences  are  but  few. 

« 

Sect.    VII. — The  Ornaments  and  Accomplishments  of  Life. 

THE  last  part  of  instruction  which  I  include  in  the  idea  of  a 
od  education,  is  an  instruction  of  youth  in  some  of  the  useful 
naments  and  accomplishmaits  of  life. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  nation,  for  persons  of  the 
iddle  and  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  who  design  their  children  for 
ides  and  manufactures,  to  send  them  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
boots.  There  they  wear  out  four  or  five  years  of  time  in  learn* 
^  a  number  of  stranf^e  words,  that  will  be  of  very  little  use  to 
em  in  all  the  following  afiairs  of  their  station  ;  and  this  very 
irning  also^  is  generally  taught  in  a  very  tiresome  and  most 
*ational  method,  when  they  are  foi*ccd  to  learn  Latin  by  gram- 
ars  and  rules  written  in  that  unknown  tongue.  When  they 
sve  the  schoel  they  usually  forget  what  they  have  learued,  and 
e  chief  advantage  they  gain  by  it,  is  to  spell  and  pronounce  hard 
ords  better  when  they  meet  them  in  English  :  whereas  tliis  skill 
spelling  might  be  attained  in  a  far  shorter  time  and  at  an  easier 
te  by  other  methods,^  and  much  of  life  might  be  saved  and 
iproved  to  better  purposes.    ^ 

As  for  the  sons  of  those  who  enjoy  more  plentiful  circum- 
EUices  in  the  world,  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  Latin  and 
rcvk  languages  for  several  valuable  ends  in  tlieir  station ;  and 

*  See  my  Art  of  Readiaf  ind  Writing,  chap.  81. 
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cvpcmlly  those  wlio  design  the  learoed  profetaions,  oaghttho* 
rous^hly  to  iiiidcrHtttii(i  them  ;  aad  such  as  pursue  the  study  of 
divinity  must  be  acquainted  aUo  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  thii 
they  u)ay  read  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  language  as  well 
asUieNcw. 

The  French  is  now  a-days  esteemed  also  an  accomplishment 
to  both  sexes.  If  they  have  time  enough,  which  they  know  not 
how  to  employ  better,  and  a  good  memory,  I  would  not  forbid  it  ' 
There  are  several  good  books  written  in  that  language  wliich  are 
not  unworthyx)f  our  perusal ;  and  tliere  are  many  words  now  in- 
troduced  in  the  English  language,  borrowed  and  derived  froin 
thence,  as  .well  as  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  so  that  it  may  not 
be  improper  for  an  English  gentleman  to  learn  these  tongues, 
tliat  he  may  understand  bis  own  the  better.  I  add  also,  that  if 
persons  have  much  acquaintance  with  the  French  nation,  or  havt 
occasion  to  converse  with  foreigners  at  court  or  in  tlie  city,  or  if 
they  design  to  travel  abroad,  the  French  is  a  necessary  tongue, 
because  it  is  so  much  spoken  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  courts. 
But  otherwise,  there  are  so  many  of  the  valuable  writings  of  the 
French  authors  perpetually  translated  into  English,  that  it  is  a 
needless  thing  to  go  through  much  difficulty  or  take  much  paios 
in  attaining  it.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  (except  in  the 
cases  above-mentioned}  few  have  found  the  profit  answer  the 
labour.  As  for  those  persons  who  are  bred  up  to  traffic  with 
other  nations,  they  must  necessarily  learn  the  languages  of 
tliose  nations;  aud  this  I  reckon  not  among  their  accomplish- 
,  vents,  but  consider  it  as  rather  a  part  of  their  proper  busi* 
ness  in  life. 

In  short  it.  is  a  thing  of  fiir  greater  value  and  importance, 
that  youtii  should  be  perfectly  well  skilled  in  reading,  writing 
and  speaking  their  native  tongue  in  a  proper,  a  polite  and  grace- 
ful manner,  than  in  toiling  among  foreign  languages.  It  is  of 
more  worth  and  advantage  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  have  an 
exact  knowledge  of  what  is  decent,  just  and  elegant  in  English, 
than  to  be  a  critic  in  foreign  tongues.  The  very  knowledge  of 
foreign  words  should  be  improved  to  this  purpose  ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  this  accomplishment,  they  should  frequently  cx>nver8e 
with  those  persons  and  books  which  are  esteemed  polite  and 
elegant  in  their  kind.  Thus  far  concerning  the  knowledge 
of  words.  But  the  knowledge  of  things  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance. 

] .  The  young  gentry  of  both  sexes  should  be  a  little  ac* 
quahiied  with  iogic^  that  they  miiy  learn  to  obtain  clear  ideas  ; 
to  judge  by  reason  and  the  nature  of  tilings  ;  to  banish  the  pre- 
judices of  infancy,  custom  and  humour  ;  to  argue  closely  and 
justly  on  any  subject ;  and  to  cast  their  thoughts  and  affairs  into 
a  proper  and  easy  method. 
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9.    Several  parts  of  mathematical  kaming  are  also  ne- 

leeasary  ornaments  of  the*  mind,    and  not  without  real  advan* 

^Mge  :  and  many  of  these  are  so  agreeable  to  the  fancy,  that 

3fouth  will  be  entertained  and  pleased  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 

0^  them. 

Besides  the  common  skill  in  accounts  which  is  needful  for  a 
trader,  there  is  a  variety  of  pretty  and  useful  roles  and  practices 
an   arithmetic,  to  which  a  gentleman  should  be  no  stranger :  and 
if  his  genius  lie  that  way,  a  little  insiglit  into  algebra  would  be  no 
disadvantage  to  him.     It  is  tit  that  young  people  of  any  figure 
io  the  world,  should  sec  some  of  the  springs  and  clues  whereby 
skilful  men,  by  plain  rules  of  reason,  trace  out  (he  most  deep, 
distant  and  hidden  questions ;  and  whereby  they  fiud  C3rtain  an* 
awers  to  those  enquiries,  which  at  first  view  seem  to  lie  without 
the  ken  of  niankind,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge. 
It  was  for  want  of  a  little  more  general  acquaintance  with  mathe- 
matical learning  in  the  world,  that  a  good  algebraist  and  a  geo« 
meter  were  counted  conjurers  a  century  ago,  and  people  applied 
-to  tbem  to  seek  for  lost  horses  and  stolen  goods. 

They  should  know  something  of  geometry^  so  far  at  least 
as  to  understand  the  names  of  the  various  lines  and  angles,  sur« 
faces  and  solids :  to  know  what  is  meant  by  a  riglit  line  or  % 
curve,  a  right  angle  and  an  oblique,  whether  acute  or  obtuse : 
how  the  quantity  of  angles  is  measured,  what  is  a  circle,  a  semi- 
circle, an  arch,  a  quadrant,  a  degree  and  minute,  a  diameter  and 
radius  :  what  we  mean  by  a  triangle,  a  square,  a  paraltelos^ram, 
a  polygon,  a  cube,  a  pyramid,  a  prism,  a  cone,  an  elipsis,  an 
oval,  an  hyperbola,  a  parabola,  &c.  and  to  know  some  of  tlie 
most  general  properties  of  angles,  triangles,  squares,  a4id  cir- 
cles, &c.  The  world  is  now  grown  so  iearne<I  hi  methrmalical 
science,  that  this  sort  of  language  is  often  used  in  common  writ* 
ings  and  in  conversation,  far  beyond  what  it  was  in  the  day««  of 
*our  fathers.  And  besides,  without  some  knowleiige  of  (his  knid, 
we  cannot  make  any  farther  progress  towanU  an  acquaintance 
ivith  the  arts  oisui^eyin^^  measuring^  myography ^  and  ustroHomi^^ 
which  are  so  entertaining  and  so  useful  an  accomplishinont  to  \wf^ 
eons  of  a  polite  education. 

Geography  and  astronomy  arc  exceedins^Iy  delightrul  studies. 
The  knowledge  of  the  lines  and  circles  of  the  globes,  of  heaven 
and  earth,  is  counted  so  necessary  in  our  age,  that  no  person  of 
either  sex  is  now  esteemed  to  have  had  an  elegant  educaiioa 
without  it.  Even  tradesmen  and  the  actors  incotnmon  life  shoulil, 
in  my  opinion,  in  their  younger  years,  learn  something  of  these' 
sciences,  instead  of  vainly  wearing  out  seven  years  of  drudgerj^ 
iu  Greek  and  Latin. 

It  is  of  considerable  advantage  as  well  as  delight  for  msn« 
kiod,  to  kaow  a  little  of  the  earth  on  vrhich  ibey  dwell,  aud  of 
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the  stars  and  skies  that  surroand  them  on  all  sides.  It  is  dmoit 
necessary  for  young^  persons  (who*pretend  to  any  things  of  instme* 
tion  and  scluioline  above  the  lowest  rank  of  people)  to  eet  a  little 
•oquaintance  with  the  several  parts  of  the  land  and  the  satf 
that  they  may  know  in  what  quarter  of  the  world  the  chief  eitiei 
and  countries  are  situated ;  Uiat  at  the  roentioD  of  the  word 
Copenhagen,  they  may  not  grossly  blunder  and  expose  theai* 
selves,  (as  a  certain. gentleman  once  did)  by  supposing  it  to  be 
the  name  of  a  Dutch  commander.  Without  this  knowledge  we 
cannot  read  any  history  with  profit,  nor  so  much  as  understand 
the  common  news-papers. 

It  is  neci^ssary  also  to  know  something  of  the  heavenly  bo* 
diesy  and  their  various  motions  and  periods  of  revolution,  tbst 
we  may  understand  the  accounts  of  time  in  past  ages,  and  the 
histories  of  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  know  the  reasons  of 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  and  the  various  appearancei 
and  places  of  the  moon  and  other  planets.  Then  we  shall  not 
be  terrified  at  every  eclipse,  or  presage,  and  foretel  public  de- 
solations at  the  sight  of  a  comet,  we  shall  see  the  sun  covered 
with  darkness,  and  the  full  moon  deprived  of  her  light,  without 
foreboding  imaginations  that  the  government  is  in  danger,  or  thii 
the  world  is  come  to  an  end..  This  will  not  only  increase  rational 
knowledge,  and  guard  us  against  foolish  and  ridiculous  fears,  but 
it  will  amuse  the  mind  most  agreeably  :  and  it  has  a  most  happy 
tendency  to  raise  in  our  thoughts  the  noblest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent ideas  of  God  by  the  survey  of  his  works,  in  their  surprisiug 
grandeur  and  divine  artifice. 

3.  Natural  philosophi/j  at  least  in  the  more  general  prin* 
ciplcs  and  foundations  of  ity  should  be  infused  into  the  minds 
of'  youth.  This  is  a  very  bright  ornament  of  our  rational  na- 
tures, which  are  inclined  to  be  inquisitive  into  the  causes  and 
reasons  of  things.  A  course  of  philosophical  experiments,  is 
now  frequently  attended  by  the  ladies  as  well  as  genilemen,  with 
no  small  pleasure  and  improvement  God  and  religion  may  be 
better  known,  and  clearer  ideas  may  be  obtained  of  the  amazing 
wisdom  of  our  Creator,  and  of  the  glories  of  the  life  to  come, 
as  well  as  of  the  things  of  this  life,  by  the  rational  learning  and 
the  knowledge  of  nature  that  is  now  so  much  in  vogue.  If  I 
were  to  recommend  a  book  or  two  on  this  subject,  which  may 
usefully  be  read  by  the  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  I  know  none 
better  than  Mr,  Raja's  IVisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation^Dr. 
DerhanCs  Discourses  on  the  same  subject,  (he  Archbishop  of 
Camhraj/*s  Treatise  on  the  Existence  oj  Gorf,  at  least  to  the  fiftieth 
swlion,  Nifunenteit^s  Religious  Philosopher^  and  Dr.  Mather's 
Christian  Philosopher.  Tliese  things  will  enlarge  and  refiae 
the  understanding,  improve  the  judgment,  and  bring  the  fa- 
culty of  reasoning  into  a  juster  exercise,  even  upon  all  manner 
of  f^ubjf^iH. 
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4.  History  is  afiother  accomplishment  of  youth  andor9ta^ 
leut  of  education.  The  imrratives  of  the  various  occurrences 
1  oations,  as  well  ag  in  the  Uvea  of  particular  persons,  slide 
ito  younger  minds  lyith  pleasure.  These  will  furnish  the  soul 
a  time  with  a  treasure  of  knowledge,  whence  to  derive  useful 
•bpervations>  inferences  and  rules  of  conduct.  These  will  enable 
IS  to  gratify  our  acquaintance,  by  rehearsing  such  narrations  at 
iroper  seasons,  and  render  our  own  cpmpany  agreeable  and  use- 
ul  to  piankind. 

5.  Nor  can  our  e<lucation  be  called  completely  elegant  with- 
ut  something  of  poest/y  in  so  very  polite  an  age  as  this. 

While  I  mentioned  some  knowlodfi^e  of  poesi/  as  a  proper 
•mament  of  youth,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  though  I  re- 
oromended  verse-makmg  to  every  young  gentleman  and  lady. 
€  is  an  old  proverb,  ihat  poets  are  born  and  not  made.  And 
hough  1  have  been  too  far  betrayed  by  an  ungnartled  inclina- 
loo,  into  attempts  of  this  kind,  in  some  of  my  former  years, 
'ct  while  I  sometime^  repent  of  having  laid  out  so  many  days 
lod  hours  of  a  short  life  in  writing  verses,  I  will  not  enconrage 
others  to  practise  it,  unless  they  are  blest  with  a  brighter  geniu% 
ind  find  an  insuperable  bent  and  bias  of  soul  that  way :  and  even 
then,  let  it  be  a  diversion  and  not  a  business. 

The  thing  therefore  which  I  here  recommend  to  persons  of 
I  polite  education,  is  some  acquaintance  with  good  vente.  To 
'cad  it  in  the  best  authors,  to  learn  to  know,  and  taste,  and  foel 
I  fine  stanza,  as  well  as  hear  it,  and  to  treasure  up  some  of  the 
'ichest  sentiments  and  expressions  of  the  roost  admired  writers, 
a  all  that  1  mean  in  this  advice.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  amusement 
>r  useless  embroidery  of  the  mind.  It  brightens  and  animates 
the  fancy  with  a  thou:$and  beautiful  images,  it  enriches  the  soul 
irith  many  great  and  sublime  sentiments  and  refined  ideas,  it  fills 
the  memory  with  a  noble  variety  of  language,  and  furnishes  the 
tongue  with  speech  and  expression  suited  to  every  subject.  It 
teaches  the  art  of  describing  well,  and  of  painting  every  thinq^ 
to  the  life,  and  dressing  up  all  the  pleasing  and  the  frightful 
scenes  of  nature  and  providence,  vice  and  virlpe,  in  their  proper 
charms  and  horrors.  It  assists  us  in  the  art  of  persuasion,  it 
leads  us  into  a  pathetic  manner  of  speech  and  writing,  and  adds 
life  and  beauty  to  corrversation. 

How  often  have  we  been  enabled  to  gild  a  gloomy  hour  of 
life,  and  to  soften  a  rough  and  painful  occurrence,  by  meditating 
and  repeating  the  lines  of  some  great  poet  ?  Between  the  co« 
lours  and  the  harmony  that  belong  to  verse,  our  senses  and  our 
souls  are  sometimes  sweetly  entertained jn  a  solitary  retirement; 
and  sometimes  we  entertain  our  friends  agreeably,  we  regale 
them  as  with  music  and  painting  at  once,  and  gladden  the  whole 
company. 
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But  poetry  batli  still  some  subliooer  powers.  li  raises  our 
itfing  religion  io  a  heavenly  degree,  aitd  kifuiles  ajlame^ 
holy  love  and  joy  in  the  heart.  If  the  memory  be  well  stoKi 
with  devout  soni;^  we  shall  never  be  at  a  Joss  for  divine  medita- 
tion :  we  may  exalt  the  praises  of  God  and  our  SaviiNir  at  al 
limea,  and  feel  our  souls  borne  up  aa  on  the  wioga  of  angtls,  fir 
above  this  dusky  globe  of  earth,  till  we  have  lost  all  ita  flattering 
"vanities  and  its  painful  vexations.  Poesy  was  first  deai^ied  for 
the  service  of  religion,  and  dedicated  to  the  temple.  Moses 
and  David  made  divine  and  illustrious  use  of  it.  The  royst 
psalmist  is  raised  on  the  wings  of  inspiration  and  aacred  versct 
far  above  the  level  of  tlie  Jewish  ceremonies  and  ahadows^  and 
converses  with  heavenly  things,  and  sheds  abroad  the  glories  of 
the  future  Messiah,  amidst  the  raptures  of  bis  sublime  and  ioinu** 
table  |M)esy. 

But  it  is  time  to  descend  and  mention  some  of  the  accom* 

Elishments  of  animal  nature.  The  first  of  this  kind,  and  per- 
aps  the  nearest  Xo  poesy  is  the  art  of  sins^ing.  A  moat  charming 
gift  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  desigued  for  the  solace  of  our 
aorrows  and  the  improvement  of  our  joys.  Those  young  per- 
sons who  are  blest  witli  a  musical  ear  and  voice,  should  have  some 
instruction  bestowed  on  them,  that  they  may  acquire  this  de« 
lightful  skill.  I  am  sorry  that  the  greatest  part  of  our  songs, 
whereby  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  taught  to  practise 
tliis  art,  arc  of  the  amorous  kind,  and  some  of  them  polluted 
too.  Will  no  happy  genius  lend  a  helping  hand  to  rescue 
music  from  all  its  defilements,  and  to  furnish  the  tongue  with 
a  nobler  and  more  refiued  melody  ?  But  singing  must  not  be 
named  alone. 

Various  harmony  both  of  the  wind  and  string  were  mice  in 
me  in  divine  worships  and  that  by  divine  appointment.  It  is 
certain  then  that  the  use  of  these  instruments  in  common  life  is 
no  unlawful  practice,  though  the  New  Testament  has  not  ordain- 
ed the  use  of  it  in  evangelical  worship.  But  if  the  voice  be 
happily  capable  of  this  art,  it  is  preferable  to  all  instruments 
fashione<l  and  com|>ospd  by  man  :  this  is  an  organ  formed  and 
tuned  by  God  himself  It  is  most  easily  kept  in  exercise,  the 
skill  ii»  retained  longest,  and  the  pleasure  transceoda  all  the  rest 
Where  an  ode  of  noble  and  seraphic  composure  is  set  throughout 
to  music  and  sung  by  an  artful  voice,  while  the  spirit  at  the 
same  time  enjoys  a  devout  temper,  the  joys  of  the  soul  and  the 
sense  are  unitecl,  and  it  approaches  to  the  scriptural  ideas  of  the 
celestial  state.  Happy  the  youth  who  has  a  bright  and  harmo- 
nious constitudon,  wiih  a  pious  turn  of  soul,  a  cheerful  spirit, 
and  a  relish  of  sacred  melody  ?  He  takes  a  frequent  flight  above 
this  lower  worki,  beyond  the  regions  of  sense  and  time  ;  he  joins 
the  concert  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants,  and  seems  to  anticipate 
file  business  and  the  bVc^^dv^^  ot  ^Wt'^vv^. 
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'  6ball  I  be  allowed  after  this,  to  mention  drawing  and  paint*  )i 
Wg  as  agreeable  amusements  of  polite  youth  ?  Where  the  genius 
JifclMis  that  way  it  is  a  noble  diversion,  and  improves  the  mind. 
Nature  baa  her  share  in  this  as  well  as  in  poesy;  where  nature 
indioes,  let  polite  youth  be  taught  to  sketch  a  little  on  paper  ;  let 
them  have  at  least  some  taste  ofthcse  arts,  some  capacity  of  being 
pleased  with  a  curious  draught,  a  noble  painting,  an  elegant 
atatue,  and  fine  resemblances  of  nature.  This  is  an  ingenious 
Mid  a  graceful  acquirement.  Mr.  Richardson^s  Essay  on  the 
Tbeory  of  Painting,  is  the  best  book  that  I  know  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  suiScient  to  give  a  young  gentleman  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  art. 

Shall  I  now  name  the  art  rf  fencing  and  qf  riding  the 
managed  horse  as  an  accomplishment  Jor  gentlemen  f  These  are 
exercises  of  a  healthy  kind,  and  may  be  useful  in  human  life. 
Shall  I  speak  of  dancingy  as  a  modish  accomplishment  of  both 
sexes  ?  I  confess,  I  know  no  evil  in  it.  This  also  is  a  heakhful 
exercise,  and  it  gives  young  persons  a  decent  manner  of  appear* 
ance  in  company.  It  may  be  profitable  to  some  good  purposeSy 
if  it  be  well  guarded  against  all  the  abuses  and  temptations  that 
may  attend  it.  It  was  used  of  old  in  sacred  and  dvil  rejoicing ; 
Ex.  XV.  SO,  21.  2  Sam.  vi.  14.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  It  is  certainly 
an  advantage  to  have  the  body  formed  early  to  graceful  motion^ 
to  which  the  art  of  dancing  may  have  contributed.  But  where 
it  is  so  much  beloved  and  indulged,  it  has  most  sensible  dangers^ 
especially  mixed  dancing.  ^It  leads  youth  too  often  and  too 
early  into  company ;  it  may  create  too  much  forwardness  and 
assurance  in  tlie  sex,  whose  chief  glory  is  their  modesty  ;  it  may 
kindle  vain  and  vicious  inclinations,  and  raise  in  young  minds 
too  great  a  fondness  for  the  excessive  gaieties  and  licentious  plea- 
sures of  the  age. 

In  all  these  aflfairs  a  wise  parent  will  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  child,  while  he  indulges  it  in  these  gratifications  of  youth, 
and  inclination  :  a  wise  parent  will  daily  observe,  whether  the 
son  or  the  little  daughter  begin  to  be  too  much  charmed  with  any 
of  the  gay  ornaments  and  Amusements  of  life  ;  and,  with  a  pru* 
dent  and  secret  solicitude,  will  take  care  lest  anv  of  them  en* 
trench  on  the  more  necessary  and  more  important  duties  of  life 
and  religion.  And  according  to  this  view  of  things,  the  parent's 
hand  will  either  give  a  looser  rein  to  the  pursuit  of  these  exer- 
cises, or  will  manage  the  propensities  of  the  child  with  a  needful 
and  becoming  restraint. 

But  among  all  the  accomplishments  of  youth,  there  is  none 
preferable  to  a  decent  and  agreeable  behaviour  among  men,  a 
modest  freedom  of  speech,  a  soft  and  elegant  manner  of  address, 
a  graceful  and  lovely  deportment,  a  cheerful  gravity  and  good 
humour j  with  a  mind  appearing  ever  serene  under  the  milium 
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accidents  of  hnman  life :  add  to  this,  a  plieaaini^  so)ettiilit]r  nil 
reverence  wiien  the  discourse  turns  upon  any  things  sacred  iril 
divincy  a  becoming  neglect  of  injuries,  a  hatred  of  cakimny  ul* 
slander,  a  habit  of  speaking  well  of  others,  a  pleasing^  beoevt*' 
lence  and  readiness  to  do  good  to  mankind,  and  apedal  compti- 
sion  to  the  miserable ;  with  an  air  and  ooontenaiioey  in  a  natonl 
and  unaffected  manner,  expressive  of  all  these  excellent  qaaKfi- 
•ations. 

Some  of  these,  I  own,  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  du- 
ties and  virtuesy  rather  than  among  the  ornaments  of  mankind : 
but  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  ornametits  as  well  as  vtrtua. 
They  are  graces  in  the  eye  of  man  as  well  as  of  God.  These 
will  bespeak  the  affection  of  all  that  know  us,  and  engage  even 
an  ill*natured  world  betimes  in  our  favour.  These  will  enable 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  are  so  happy  to  attain  them,  to 
enter  upon  the  stage  of  life  with  approbation  and  love,  to  pass 
through  the  world  with  ease,  (as  far  as  ease  may  be  expected  in 
so  degenerate  and  unhappy  a  state  of  things)  to  finish  the  scenes 
of  action  on  earth  with  applause,  and  to  leave  behind  theni  the 
monument  of  a  good  name,  when  their  bodies  sleep  in  the  dust, 
and  their  souls  dwell  with  God. 

Sect.    VIII. — A  Guard  against  evil  Influences  from  Persont 

and  Things. 

IT  belongs  also  to  a  good  education,  that  children  be 
guarded  and  secured  (as  Jar  as  possible)  from  all  evil  influences 
and  unhappy  impressions^  which  they  may  be  exposed  to  receive 
both  from  persons  and  things.  I  shall  sufficiently  explain  this 
direction  by  particular  instances. 

Let  not  nurses  or  servants  be  suffered  to  fill  their  minds  with  ' 
silli/  tales  and  with  senseless  rhymes^  many  of  which  are  so  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous,  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  represented  in 
a  grave  discourse.  The  imagination  of  young  creatures  is  hereby 
flattered  and  deceived  :  their  reason  is  grossly  abused  and  im« 
poiced  upon  ;  and  by  this  means  they  are  trained  up  to  be  amused 
with  follies  and  nonsense,  rather  than  to  exercise  their  under- 
standing, which  is  the  glory  of  human  nature. 

Let  not  any  persons  that  are  near  them  terrify  tlieir  tender 
minds  with  dismal  stories  of  zcitches  and  ghosts^  of  devils  and 
evil  spirifSy  of  fairies  and  bugbears  in  the  dark.  This  hath  had 
a  most  mischievous  eflect  on  some  children,  and  hath  fixed  in 
their  constitutions  such  a  rooted  slavery  and  fear,  that  they  have 
scarcely  dared  to  be  left  alone  all  tlieir  lives,  especially  in  the 
night.  These  stories  have  made  such  a  deep  and  frightful  im- 
pression on  their  tender  fancies,  that  it  hath  enervated  their 
souls,  it  hath  broken  their  spirits  early,  it  hath  grown  up  with 
them,  and  mingled  with  their  religion,  it  hath  laid  a  wretched 
foundation  for  melancholy  and  distracting  sorrows.     Let  these 
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lort  of  informations  be  reserved  for  their  firmer  yem^  and  let 
liem  not  be  told  in  their  hearings  till  they  can  better  judge  what 
:ruth  or  reality  there  it  in  them,  and  be  made  sensible  how  much 
M  owing  to  romance  and  fiction. 

Nor  let  their  little  hearts  be  frighted  at  three  or  four  yean 
M  with  shocking  and  bloody  histories^  with  tnassacres  and  mar^- 
tyrdomsj  with  cuttings  and  burnings,  with  the  images  of  horrid 
hie  and  barbarous  murders^  with  racks  and  red  hot  pincers,  with 
engines  of  tortnent  and  cruelty,  with  wangled  limbsy  and  carcases 
drenched  in  gore.  It  is  time  enough,  when  their  spirits  are 
grown  a  little  firmer,  to  acquaint  them  with  these  madnesses  and 
miseries  of  human  nature.  There  is  no  need  that  the  history  of 
the  holy  confessors  and  martyrs  should  bo  set  before  their 
thoughts  so  early  in  all  their  most  ghastly  shapes  and  colours. 
These  things,  when  they  are  a  little  older,  may  be  of  excellent 
use  to  discover^to  them  the  wicked  and  bloody  principles  of  per- 
secution, both  among  the  heathens  and  the  papists ;  and  to  teach 
them  the  power  of  the  grace  of  Christy  in  supporting  these  poor 
sufferers  under  all  tlie  torments  which  they  sustained  for  the  love 
of  God  and  the  truth. 

Let  their  ears  be  ever  kept  from  all  immodest  stories,  and 
from  wanton  son^s ;  from  riddles  and  puns  with  double  meanings 
and  foul  intentions:  let  them  not  be  suffered  to  read  zcanton 
jests  or  amorous  romances ;  and  due  care  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move all  hooks  out  of  their  way  that  may  defile  their  imagination, 
or  teach  them  tlie  language  or  the  sentiments  of  impurity.  Nor 
let  their  eyes  be  entertained  with  ^*  lewd  and  unclean  pictures, 
and  images  of  things  or  actions  that  are  not  fit  to  be  exposed.^' 
These  tilings  indeed  have  too  often  an  unhappy  influence  to  cor- 
rupt the  fancy  and  the  manners  ;  and  in  riper  years  have  been 
the  occasion  of  numberless  mischiefs  :  but  especially  they  should 
be  kept  far  away  I'rom  the  sight  or  hearing  of  children,  lest  too 
deep  and  dangerous  impressions  be  made  in  those  early  years  of 
life.  Nothing  but  what  is  chaste,  pure  and  innocent,  should  come 
within  the  reucli  of  their  eyes  and  ears.  Even  the  common  ne- 
cessities and  actions  of  nature,  should  be  always  expressed  be- 
fore them  in  the  most  modest  forms  of  speech  that  our  mother 
tongut*  can  furnish  lis  with.  In  this  respect,  (as  the  poet  says) 
children  should  be  tr foaled  with  great  reverence. 

Maxima  dcbetur  pucn's  reverentia. 

It  is  confrfivcd  that  books  of  anatomy,  and  other  parts  of 
necessary  Mcienro,  arc  proper  to  be  written  ;  and  these  may  be 
consulted  by  persons  who  are  grown  up  to  a  due  age,  especially 
by  those  whose  profession  requires  it.  There  is  also  some  neces- 
sity of  foul  narratives,  where  foul  crimes  are  committed,  and 
ought  to  be.publcly  exposed  and  brought  to  justice  and  punish- 
ment.    As  the  aUuirs  of  mankind   stand,  thesje  things  caniiot 
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always  be  avoided  :  but  there  is  no  manner  of  ncccssiiy^lbl 
Cliildri'i)  should  read  them,  or  rash  ungarded  jouUi. 

For  some  of  the  reasons  before-mentioned,  there  ahoald  bi 
a  ^visc  conduct  in  she^in"^  children  what  parts  of  the  bible  they 
shouUI  read  :  for  though  the  word  of  God  expreaaeth  all  tbiogi 
with  due  decency,  yet  there  are  some  things  which  have'  beco 
found  necessary  to  be  spoken  of  in  scripture,  both  in  the  laws  of 
l^Ioses  and  in  the  representation  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Gea- 
tiles  tu  the  New  Testament  ;  in  which  adult  persons  have  beeo 
concerned,  which  there  is  no  necessity  for  children  to  read  aad 
hear,  and  they  may  be  passed  over  or  omitted  among  them. 
The  Jews  were  wont  to  withhohl  Solomon^s  Song  from  tbcir 
children  till  they  were  thirty  years  old  :  and  the  late  pious  aad 
prudent  liishop  Tillotson  (in  a  manuscript  which  I  have  seen) 
wishes  that  those  parts  of  the  bible  wherein  there  are  some  of  the 
ailairs  of  mankind  expressed  too  naturally  (as  he  calls  it)  wera 
omitted  in  the  public  lessons  of  the  cluirch  ;  1  think  they  may  u 
well  be  excepted  also  out  of  the  common  lessons  of  children,  aad 
out  of  the  daily  course  of  reading  in  family  worship. 

IsQi  parents  take  as  much  care  as  they  can,  in  the  choice  of 
companions  and  play-fellows  fur  their  sons  and  their  daug1iters> 
It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  children,  who  are  bred  up  ia 
in  schools,  could  be  secured  from  the  company  and  evil  influence 
of  other  children,  who  cnrse  and  swear,  who  take  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  and' use  filthy  and  unclean  language.  Masters  and 
mistresses  should  be  very  watehful  and  strict  in  their  enquiries 
into  the  behaviour  of  their  scholars  of  jyoth  Kexes  when  they  are 
out  of  their  sight,  that  if  it  were  possible  there  might  not  be  one 
among  them  whose  lijis  are  impure  or  profane  :  for  one  diseased 
sheep  may  infect  the  whole  flock.  However,  where  children 
tind  such  immorality  practised  by  any  of  their  fellows,  thcv  should 
be  taught  to  shew  their  utmost  abiiurrcnce  of  it,  and  'sjieedily 
forsake  such  pernicious  company. 

Sect.  IX. — A    Guard  set  oji  the  Sports  and  Diversions  if 

Childrni, 

AS  parents  should  take  care  to  have  their  children  employed 
in  proper  learning  aiid  business,  so  they  shoidd  nut  think  it  be- 
neath them  /('  concern  themselves  a  little  about  their  spt>ris  and 
rev  not  ions.  Human  nature,  especially  in  younger  years,  can- 
not be  constantly  kept  intent  on  work,  learning  or  labour.  There 
roust  be  some  intervals  of  pleasure  to  give  a  loose  to  the  mind, 
and  to  refresli  the  natural  spirits.  Too  long  und  intense  a  con- 
finement to  one  thing,  is  ready  to  over-tire  the  spirits  of  youth, 
and  to  weaken  the  springs  of  activity  by  excessive  fatigue.  It  is 
an  old  simile  on  this  occasion,  and  a  just  one,  that  a  bow  kepi 
^Jwajs  bent  will  groy;  tevbW  «lW^  \o%<i\V^Kav^'^.  'VVsa  ^Ucraate 
tfuccea&ioiia   of  l)U«iuea»  a\\A  <ft\^vw>\^>  y^«^^v^^  ^'^t  \s«A^  %^\ 
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ul  of  ohildren  id  the  happiest  temper  :  and  learniDg  it  mor« 
Mely  pursued,  and  work  better  done  after  tome  agreeable  ref- 
lation!!. The  young  creatures  apply  themselves  to  their  busi* 
ss  with  new  \igour|  after  the  ci^oyment  of  some  pleasurable 
lease. 

I  confess  it  would  be  a  considerable  advantage,  if  the  Tart- 
t  parts  of  learning  and  business  in  which  children  are  em- 
oyedy  were  so  happily  contrived,  that  one  might  be  as  it  were 
relaxation  or  diversion,  when  the  mind  is  tired  with  the  other : 
id  if  the  children  have  a  taste  and  relish  of  reading  and  im- 
ovement  of  the  mind,  there  is  a  rich  variety  of  entertainment 
be  found  in  books  of  poetry,  history,-  accounts  of  the  wonders 
art  and  nature,  as  well  as  ingenious  practices  in  mechanical 
d  mathematical  affairs.  It  is  happiest  indeed,  where  this  relish 
the  gift  of  nature  ;  yet  children  may  be  tramed  up  by  wise  and 
luring  methods,  to  delight  in  knowledge,  and  to  choose  such 
rt  of  recreations,  especially  in  winter  nights  and  rainy  seasons, 
len  they  cannot  enjoy  the  more  active  diversions  abroad.  Yet 
sides  these,  some  other  sorts  of  sports  will  generally  be  found 
cessary  for  children  of  almost  all  dispositions* 

And  their  sports  ought  to  be  such  as  are  in  some  measure 
osen  by  themselves,  thiit  they  may  be  matter  of  delight,  yet 
11  under  the  regulation  of  the  eye  and  prudence  of  a  parent. 
o  sort  of  play  should  be  permitted,  wherein  sacred  things  he- 
me a  matter  of  jest  or  merriment.  No  sport  should  bein- 
ilged  wherein  foul  language,  ill  names  or  scandal  are  prao- 
led  ;  wherein  there  is  any  violation  of  modesty,  or  of  the  rules 
decency  and  cleanliness ;  nothing  must  be  suffered  wherein 
ere  is  any  breach  of  the  moral  .precepts  of  the  law  of  God  ; 
tiercin  cozening  or  cheating,  falsehood  or  lying,  are  practised 
allowed.  They  sl&ould  be  con&aedio  konestt/yjusticej  truth 
\d  goodness^  even  in  their  very  plaif.  They  should  not  be  per- 
itted  to  use  such  sporting  as  may  tend  to  discompose  their  spi* 
;s,  disorder  their  nature,  injure  tticir  floAh,  preju<lice  their 
!alth,  break  their  lim1)H,  or  do  mischiof  to  themselves,  or  each 
her.  This  should  ruthcr  be  the  play  of  dogs  or  horses  than  of 
lildren. 

Nor  should  they  ever  be  allowed  to  practise  those  diversions 
lat  carry  an  idea  of  barbarity  and  cruelty  in  them,  though  it  be 
»  brute  creatures.  Tl^ey  should  not  set  up  cocks  to  be  banged 
ith  cudgels  thrown  at  them  about  Shrove-tidc ;  nor  delight  in 
iving  a  tedious  lingering  death  to  a  }'ouiig  litter  of  dogs  or  cats, 
lat  may  be  appointed  to  be  destroyed  and  drowned,  lest  they 
lultiply  too  much  in  a  house  :  nor  should  they  take  pleasure  in 
ricking,  cutting  or  mangling  young  birds  which  they  have 
Biaght,  nor  using  any  savage  and  bloody  \)racl\ce%  lcv^«x^<%  vs^^ 
rmlure§  irifafsoever ;  lest*  their  hearta  gvovH  Viv^vdi  ^CEi^^MVix^^KiC!^-* 

Vol.  ru.  N  n 
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ing;,  and  they  learn  in  time  to  practise  these  craeltiet  on  their  owa 
kind,  and  to  murder  and  torture  tlieir  fellow-roortaU  ;  or  at  least 
to  be  inditlerent  to  tbeir  pain  and  distress,  so  aa  to  oocation  it 
M'itiiout  remorse. 

They  should  never  he  suffered  to  game  for  mone^^  nor  e?ea 
for  tlieir  own  toys  or  play-things  if  they  are  costly  aod  expensive: 
roany  sore  inconveniences  in  ri|)er  years,  arise  from  such  induN 
gcncies.  And  indeed  no  recreations  should  be  accounted  lawfidi 
but  those  in  which  they  can  with  coura;;e  recommend  themselves 
to  God,  and  desire  his  blessing  upon  them. 

Those  children  who  are  kept  pretty  close  to  learniDg  in  a 
Bcliool,  should  be  directed  to  pursue  their  recreations,  as  much  as 
may  be,  in  the  open  air  ;  and  to  exercise  their  limbs  with  vigour 
and  activity,  that  their  growth  and  health  mav  not  be  impaired  by 
study,  and  too  mucfi  confinement  to  a  book.  But  in  very  foul 
weather,  or  in  long  winter  evenings  (as  I  hinted  before)  tbey 
may  be  taught  to  sock  such  diversions,  as  may  at  once  refre^ 
and  improve  their  uunds. 

For  want  of  this,  in  some  families  the  games  of  draagbts 
and  chc88  are  practised,  and  some  other  little  sports  upon  a  chess- 
board, without  any  stakes  or  aim  at  gain,  beyond  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  victory.  In  other  houses,  ca:*ds  and  dice  are  introduced, 
for  want  of  better  recreations.  Tiie  former  of  these,  namely, 
draughts  and  chess,  are  innocent  enough,  and  may  wear  off  a 
heavy  hour,  when  the  mind  or  body  are  unfit  for  business :  the 
latter  have  had  the  general  censure  of  our  wise  and  pious  fathers, 
and  there  have  been  most  unhappy  efiects  attending  them  :  and 
indeed,  these  games  are  seldom  used  without  depositing  too 
much  money  as  the  stake  ;  and  this  tends  to  engage  the  passions 
witii  greater  vehemence  than  the  nature  of  a  recreation  can  re- 
quire, or  should  admit.  But  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  more 
skilful  in  casuistic  divinity,  to  prove  them  absolutely  unlawful  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  game. 

However  that  be,  I  have  often  earnestly  wished,  that  ia- 
stead  of  all  these  games,  there  were  some  more  profitable  sporti 
invented  tor  a  long  evening,  for  a  dull  hour,  or  a  rainy  season : 
and  I  am  well  assured,  that  if  some  ingenious  mind,  which  ii 
well  skilled  in  mathematical  learning  and  in  games,  would  bnt 
take  pains  to  contrive  some  such  diversions,  there  might  be  i 
much  better  account  given  of  the  hourst>f  leisure  and  remission 
of  business  by  persons  of  Jboth  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  than  can 
be  at  present,  for  want  of  such  useful  and  improving  recreations. 

What  if  cards  and  dice  should  be  proved  to  be  ever  so  Isir- 
ful  in  themselves,  yet  there  might  be  various  inventions,  of  much 
more  advantage  to  knowledge  and  virtue,  placed  in  the  room  of 
Ibem.    May  uol  some  UvxW  tahleU  of  \}asteboard  be  made  in  imi- 
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iation  of  cards,  wbicli  might  teaeli  the  unlearned  several  parts 
cf  grammar^  philosophy ^  geomelrj/y  geography^  astronomy ^  i(c. 

What  if  on  one  side  of  these  tablets  or  charts  a  town  or  city 
were  named  and  described,  and  on  the  other  side  the  county, 
province,  and  kingdom  where  that  town  stands,  with  some  geo« 

SrHphical  or   historical  remark  on  it ;  and  whosoever  in  play 
raws  the  chart  with  the  town  on  it,  should  be  obliged  to  tell  the 
eoanty  where  it  stands,  and  the  remark  on  it  ? 

What  if  on  one  side  were  a  geometrical  figure,  and  on  the 
other  the  demonstration  of  some  property  belonging  to  it  ? 

What  if  one  side  bore  the  name  or  figure  of  any  piece  of 
money  ;  and  the  other  all  the  multiplies  of  it  by  the  nine  digits,  or 
as  far  as  twelve  ?  This  would  be  useful  for  children  bred  up  to  a 
trade. 

What  if  the  figure  of  some  plant,  animal,  engine,  or  any 
thing  else  in  the  world  of  nature  or  art,  were  printed  on  one 
ride ;  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  thing,  which  should  be 
required  to  be  spelled  right  by  young  scholars  when  they  see  the 
figure,  in  order  to  teach  them  the  art  of  spelling.  And  if  to  this 
were  added  some  beautiful  expression  or  description  of  the  thing, 
taken  out  of  our  best  English  poets,  to  be  repeated  by  him  who 
draws  the  chart  which  has  the  figure  on  it  ? 

Or  if  on  one  side  were  a  word  in  English,  and  on  the  other 
the  same  thing  expressed  in  Latin,  Greek  or  French,  for  such 
^ho  learn  those  languages.  Or  if  single  names  of  famous  men 
And  women  were  on  one  side ;  and  the  reverse  contained  the 
history,  or  some  short  account,  of  those  persons  whose  names  are 
so  famous. 

What  if  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  a  twopenny  book,  were  writ-* 
ten  a  hundred  proverbs  or  wise  sayings,  collected  out  of  moral-^ 
ists,  ancient  and  modern,  relating  to  all  the  virtues  and  vices  : 
and  a  collection  of  the  most  eminent  examples  of  these  vices  and 
irirtues  were  superadded  :  and  if  one  or  more  solid  bodies  of 
Trodi,  of  sixteen,  twenty,  or  thirty-two  flat  sides  were  formed 
with  the  name  of  one  virtue  or  vice  inscribed  on  each  side  ;  and 
by  the  trolling  of  this  many-sided  toy,  the  uppermost  word  or 
name  should  bci  an  indication  what  proverb,  or  what  example  to 
require  ? 

There  have  been,  I  confess,  several  sorts  of  cards  invented 
with  proverbs,  with  various  learned  figures,  and  mathematical 
devices  upon  them  ;  hut,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  these  have  been 
but  mere  pictures  and  ornaments  to  the  hearts  and  diamonds  : 
these  learned  devices  and  figures  have  had  no  share  in  the  game : 
the  cards  are  used  like  common  cards  still,  without  any  manner 
of-  improvement  of  any  of  the  gamesters  in  these  sciences.  But 
what  1  propose,  is  a  contrivance  to  render  these  words,  or  figures, 
or  senteuces,  the  very  implements  or  cngiues  of  the  sport  itself^ 
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ivithout  SO  mnch  as  the  form  of  aliy  spade,  or  club,  or  heart,  ordhh 
mood  drawn  upon  the  chart  or  tablet. 

Some  of  these  exercises  and  diversions,  if  happily  contri ted, 
may  not  only  he  fit  to  entertain  children  in  their  younger  yean^ 
but  may  usefully  amuse  them  when  they  are  grown  up  toward 
manly  Bge.  For  my  part,  I  own  myself  to  be  ao  much  anakitted 
ill  file  various  games  used  among  ns,  that  I  am  not  6€  to  contrife^' 
nor  capalilc  of  inventing  such  uaeful  pastime.  But  I  wiab  MiDe 
of  the  sons  of  ingenuity  had  science  and  Virtue  so  much  at  heart, 
as  to  attem|it  such  a  seririce  to  mankind.  And  pareata  shouU 
seek  some  sort  of  deligblfui  employments  or  reereatiooa  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  their  sons  and  their  daughtera,  when  they  are 
in  the  stage  of  youth,  that  they  may  be  tlie  more  eaaily  withheld 
from  those  diversions  of  the  present  age,  which  are  ao  faahioa- 
ablc  and  yet  ao  dangerous. 

Among  these  dan^rous  and  modish  diveraioiis,  I  caaool 
ibrbear  to  motion  'midnight'asstpnhliesy  play-houses,  gstmi^'' 
tables,  and  masquerades.  Let  parents  who  would  wiUingly  tee 
their  children  walkingin  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue,  endeavour 
to  guard  their  inclinationa  from  these  enticing  amuaemcntab  Tbo 
religion  and  conscience  of  many  a  well-iooliDed  youth,  have 
been  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  danger  amon^  thoae  aoeacs 
of  vanity  and  folly,  to  say  no  worse.  My  boaineaa ii  notlo rail 
at  them,  though  some  of  my  readera  will  hardly  foi^ve  me  tbit 
I  deal  with  them  ao  tenderly,  and  give  them  namea  of  ao  soft  i 
aound.  But  this  must  be  confessed,  that  if  peraona  of  piety  fire- 
quent  them,  they  too  much  risk  their  character  and  their  iooo- 
cence,  and  expose  their  virtue  and  their  piety  to  great  and  need- 
leas  temptations ;  or  at  least  by  giving  the  sanction  of  their  pre- 
aence  at  such  places,  and  on  such  occasions,  may  make  them- 
aelves  accessary  to  the  ruin  of  those  who  may  be  lesa  fortified 
against  tlieir  insnariog  tendency. 

Yet  some  of  these  diversions  and  amusements  are  ao  charm* 
ing  to  many  a  young  thoughtless  creature,  that  no  risk  is  thought 
too  great  to  run,  if  they  may  but  please  their  ears  and  their  eyes, 
and  gratify  their  idle  and  vain  inclinations.  Hence  these  hou&ei 
of  pleasure  are  filled  and  frequented :  hence  the  theatres  are 
crowded,  and  gaming-rooms  attended  by  multitudes  of  youth, 
whose  parents  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a  stricter  education : 
and  though  their  estate  can  scarcely  support  their  irregular  ex* 
pence,  yet  they  gratify  their  children  in  these  hazardous  recrea- 
tions, and  take  no  pains  to  cure  them  of  this  pernicious  folly. 

But  the  children  of  our  age  will  portly  reply,  <<  What,  roust 
we  live  like  nobody  ?  Must  wc  turn  old  Furitans  again?  ifunt 
we  look  like  fools  in  company,  whore  there  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
course but  of  pla^^H,  operM  and  masquerades,  of  cards,  dice,  and 
midn  igh t-  asaemhkiea }  NnA  i^ta^  vAitX  \vdl  v\^«c^  vol  ^3&<^  of  thcoi: ** 
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To  thU  I  antwer,  that  I  am  very  sorry  tp  fiul  that  tlw  cbiUIren  of 
rcligioua  parents  choose  and  dcligbt  in  company  where  tLew 
thing:*  *t-e  the  chit;f  subjpct  of  conversation.  I  tear,  lc>Ht  Gud  aiid 
virtue,  and  (he  important  Ihio^  of  anoitier  worhl,  are  utterly 
baniahed  out  of  such  a  viititing-room,  where  iheie  diacourses  are 
Ihc  chief  entertainment,  am)  there  is  Ullle  place  found  fur  any 
prolitablc  conversation,  even  about  (he  most  useful  and  valuable 
affairs  of  thii  life. 

But,  light  as  these  pert  quetlioDs  arr,  I  nillconsidor  Lbem 
one  after  another.  \'(iu  say  first,  Must  we  look  like  old  puritans  If 
Must  ire  iive  like  tiobodj/  'f  No,  my  friends,  1  am  not  pcrsuuling 
you  to  return  to  tlie  lialut  and  guise  of  your  ancesmri,  nor  lu 
transact  your  visits,  nor  to  model  your  tliversions  by  the  pallera 
of  fouracore  ycara  ago.  There  is  a  oertain  fashion  and  ajipear- 
■nce  of  things,  that  belongs  to  every  age  :  lugdi't  of  conversa' 
tion,  and  forms  of  behaviour,  are  ever  changing  in  this  life  -.  and 
it  is  no  improper  thing  for  persons,  according  to. their  rank  and 
figure  in  life,  to  conform  themselves  to  the  present  customs,  ai  far 
as  they  are  innocent,  and  have  no  evil  influi'uce  upon  murality  or 
religion.  Bui  where  any  unhappy  customs  prevail  in  the  world 
that  make  an  inroad  u|>on  your  piety,  (hat  endanger  your  virtue, 
that  break  the  good  order  of  rehgious  families,  and  arc  usually 
or  always  attended  with  some  miitchievous  consequences,  surely 
in  these  instances  it  is  better  to  look  like  a  Puritan,  and  aionu 
almost  alone,  than  to  follow  Ike  multitude  in  tlie  road  that  leads 
to  iniquity  and  miachief.  A  Puritan,  or  a  Separatist  from  the 
vain  or  dangerous  couraes  of  a  vicious  world,  is  to  (his  day  a 
name  of  lasting  glory  ;  though  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  your 
ancestors,  may  cast  it  upon  them  in  a  way  of  reproadi.  There 
are  some  things  in  which  you  must  dare  (u  be  singular,  if  you 
would  be  Cbristians,  and  especially  in  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
age.  A  sense  of  the  love  of  God  secured  to  your  Eie'arts,  and  an 
inward  peace  uf  con  sole  nee,  will  infinitely  countervail  the  enmi|y 
of  the  world,  and  overbalance  (he  reproaches  of  an  ungodly 
generation. 

Beudes,  if  tl>e  families  that  profess  religion,  and  desire  to 
preserve  piety  amongst  them,  and  (o  transmit  it  dotvn  to  (heir 
children's  children,  would  but  heartily  join  together,  in  a  resolv- 
ed abstinence  from  these  hazardous  diversions,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  any  one  of  you  to  stand  alone ,  and  your  appearance  on 
the  side  of  virtue  would  not  be  singular.  You  might  animate  and 
aupport  one  another  with  public  courage,  and,  having  God  and 
virtue  on  your  siile,  you  might,  in  aome  measure,  bear  down  (he 
eOrontcry  and  ridicule  of  an  age  of  vice  aud  sensuality ;  an  age 
wherein  comedies  and  masquerades,  gaming-tables  and  midniglit- 
unmblics  are  become  the  modiab  diventons. 

But  still  it  may  be  uid,  fFkat  tin  A  ihtn  tM  antf  of  them  9 
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Bear  with  me  then  irhile  I  take  them  in  order  one  after  aiiotberi 
and  briefly  give  my  opinion  concerning  each  of  them. 

1.  Let  us  begin  with  the  playhouse.    It  is  granted,  that  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  affairs  of  human  lifeia  by  no  means 
ainful  in  itself  :  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  valuable  composiUons 
might  be  made  of  this  kiud^  such  as  might  entertain  a  virtuous 
audience  with  iDnocent  deiigfht,  and  even   with   some  real  pro&t. 
Such  have  been  written  in  French,  and  have,  in  times  past,  been 
acted  with  applause.     But  it  is  too  well  known,  that  the  comedies 
which  appear  on  our  stage,  and  most  of  the  tragedies  too,  have  no 
design  to  set  religion  or  virtue  in  its  best  liglit,  nor  to  render  ^ice 
odiouB  to  the  spectators.    In  many  of  them  piety  makes  a  ridicu« 
lous  figure,  and  virtue  is  drest  in  the  habit  of  folly  ;  the  sacred 
name  of  God  is  frequently  taken  in  vain,  if  not  blasphemed  ;  and 
the  man  of  flag^nt  vice  is  the  fine  gentleman,  and  the  poet's 
favourite,  who  must  be  rewarded  at  the  end  of  the  play- 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  will  pass  on  our  theatres  that  has 
not  the  mixture  of  some  amorous  intrigue  :  lewdness  itself  rdgtts, 
and  riots  in  some  of  their  scenes  :    sobriety  is  pat  quite  out  ojf 
countenance,  and  modesty  is  in  certain  danger  there  :  the  youth 
of  serious  religion,  that  ventures  sometimes  into  thia  infected  air, 
finds  his  antidotes  too  weak  to  resist  the  contagion.  The  pleasures 
of  the  closet  and  devout  retirement  are  suspended  first,  and  then 
utterly  vanquished  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  last 
comedy  :  the  fancy  is  all  over  defiled,  the  vain  images  rise  upper- 
most  in  the  soul,  and  pollute  the  feeble  attempts  of  devotion,  till 
by  degrees  secret  religion  is  lost  and  forgotten  :  and  in  a  little 
time  the  playhouse  has  got  so  much  the  mastery  of  conscieoce, 
that  the  young  Christian  goes  to  bed  after  the  evening  dramit 
with  as  much  satisfaction  and  case,  as  he  used  to  do  after  even- 
ing prayer. 

If  there  have  been  found  two  or  three  plays^  whwh  have 
been  tolerably  free  from  lewd  and  profane  -mixtures,  there  are 
some  scores  or  hundreds  that  have  many  hateful  passages  in  them, 
for  which  no  excuse  can  be  made.  And  when  all  the  charming 
powers  of  poesy  and  music  are  joined  with  the  gayest  scenes  aud 
entertainments,  to  assault  the  senses  and  the  soul  at  once,  &nd 
to  drive  out  virtue  from  the  possession  of  the  heart,  it  is  to  ba 
feared  that  it  will  not  long  keep  its  place  and  power  there.  What 
a  prophet  of  their  own  says  of  the  court,  may  with  much  more 
truth  and  justice  be  said  of  the  theatre. 

*<  It  is  a  golden,  but  a  fatal  circle, 
Upon  whose  magic  skirts  a  thousand  devils 
In  crystal  forms,  sit  tempting  innocence. 
And  beckon  early  virtue  irom  its  centre." 

Another  of  the  ^Ha  of  th^  i/ysM^  vvho  made  no  great  pre- 
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imcet  to  virtae,  and  who  well  knew  the  qnalitiet  of  the  theatre^ 
•nd  its  mitchiefouB  influence,  writes  thus  of  it, 

"  It  would  be  endless  to  trace  all  the  Tice 
That  from  the  playhouse  takes  imoiediate  rise. 
It  is  the  unexDausted  magazine 
That  stocks  the  land  with  fanity  and  sin. 

■By  flourishing  so  long. 
Numbers*  ha?e  been  undone,  both  old  and  y<HH^ 
And  many  hundred  souls  are  now  unlilest,     v. 
Which  else  had  dy*d  in  peace  and  found  eternal  rest. 

As  for  any  of  roy  friends  who  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  these  censures,  I  entreat  them  to  read  what  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Lawe  have  written  on  this  subject. 
And  though  I  would  by  no  means  justify  and  support  every  re- 
mark they  have  made,  yet  I  think  every  reader  who  has  a  modest 
and  pious  soul,  and  has  the  cause  of  God  and  virtue  near  hia 
heart,  will  be  a  little  afraid  to  give  his  presence  there,  lest  he 
abould  seem  to  encoQrage  such  incentives  to  iniquity  and  profane- 
aess  :  or  if  he  should  go  thither  once,  merely  to  see  and  know 
what  il  is,  I  will  persuade  myself  he  will  not  make  it  his  practicfi 
or  frequent  that  house  of  infection. 

But  you  will  say,  There  is  tome  advantage  to  be  gained  hif 

these  entertainment  Sy  there  is  a  deal  of  fine  language  in  them^and 

fashionable  airs  of  conversation:  the7*e  are  many  of  the  fooleries 

of  life  exposed  tn  the  theatre^  which  suit  not  a  more  solemn 

place :  and  comedies  will  teach  us  to  know  the  world,  and  to  avoid 

the  ridicule  of  the  age. 

But  let  roy  younger  friends,  who  are  so  willing  to  improve 
io  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and  politeness,  remember,  that 
whatsoever  may  be  gotten,  there  is  much  mdte  to  be  lost  among 
those  perilous  and  entibing  scenes  of  vanity  :  the  risk  of  their 
virtue  and  serious  religion,  can  never  be  recompensed  by  the 
learning  a  few  fine  speeches  and  modish  airs,  or  the  correction 
of  some  aukward  and  unfashionable  piece  of  behaviour.  This 
ia  to  plunge  head*  long  into  the  sea,  that  I  may  wash  offaiittle 
dirt  from  my  coat,  or  to  venture  on  poison  in  order  to  cure  a 
pimple. 

Besides,  most  or  all  of  these  ends  might  be  attained  by  read« 
ing  some  few  of  the  best  of  them  in  private  :  though  I  confess, 
I  am  cautious  how  I  recommend  this  practice,  because  1  think 
that  almost  all  these  dramatic  compolures  in  our  age,  have  some 
dangerous  mixtures  in  them.  Those  volumes  of  short  essays 
which  are  entitled  the  Spectator,  will  give  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  cure  us  of  a  hundred  little  follies, 
without  the  danger  that  there  is  in  reading  of  plays  :  though  even 
in  those  very  volumes,  1  could  heartily  wish  that  here  and  there  a 
leaf  were  left  out,  wherein  the  writers  speak  too  favourably  of 
the  stage,  and  now  and  then  (though  rarely)  introduce  a  sentence 
that  would  raise  a  blush  in  the  face  of  a\x\cVNuVa2&% 
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2.  The  next  forbidden  diversion  is  the  masqiterade.  By 
all  the  descriptions  that  I  liave  heard  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  a  Tery 
low  piece  of  foolery,  fitted  ibr  children  aod  for  persons  of  a  little 
and  triflins^  genius,  who  can  entertain  thennseWes  at  blind-roans- 
bulT.  And  as  the  entertainment  is  much  meaner  than  that  of  the 
theatre,  so  it  is  something  more  hazardous  to  virtue  and  inno- 
cence. It  does  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  any  audi  improve- 
ment of  the  ihind  as  the  theatre  professes  ;  while  it  lays  a 
more  dreadful  snare  to  modesty,  and  has  made  too  often  a  dismal 
inroad  on  the  morals  of  those  that  frequent  it.  Could  I  but  per- 
suade persons  to  read  \yhat  the  Right  Q^ev^rend  the  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  has  published,  in  his  Sermon  for  the  Retbr* 
roation  of  Manners,  I  am  rcad^  to  think,  that  all  those  whopro^ 
fess  virtue,  would  refrain  their  feet  far  from  it  y  and  not  com 
near  the  doors  of  the  house.     His  words  are  these  : 

^'  Amongst  the  various  engines  contrived  by  a  corrupt  ge« 
Deration  to  support  vice  and  profaneness,  and  keep  them  in 
countenance,  I  must  particularly  take  notice  of  masquerades, 
as  they  deprive  virtue  and  religion  of  their  last  rrfuge,  I  meaa 
shanify  which  keeps  multitudes  of  sinners  within  the  bounds  of 
decency,  after  they  have  broken  through  all  the  ties  of  principle 
and  conscience.  But  this  invention  sets  them  free  from  that  tie 
also  ;  being  neither  better  nor  worse,  than  an  opportunity  to  sty 
and  do  there,  what  virtue,  decency,  and  good  mannera  will  sot 
permit  to  be  said  or  done  in  any  other  place.  If  persons  of  either 
sex  will  frequent  lewd  and  profane  plays,  or  openly  join  them- 
selves to  loose  and  atheistical  assemblies  of  any  kind,  they  have 
their  reward,  they  arc  sure  to  be  marked  and  branded  by  sU 
good  men,  as  persons  of  corrupt  minds  and  vicioua  inclinatioos, 
who  tiave  abandoned  religion  and  all  pretences  to  it,  and  given 
themselves  over  to  luxury  and  profaneness.  And  as  bad  as  the 
^orld  is,  this  is  a  very  heavy  load  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
and  \a  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  vice  to  bear  up  and  keep 
itself  in  countenance,  it  sinks  them  by  degrees  into  infamy  and 
contempt.  But  this  pernicious  invention  entrenches  vice  and 
profaneness  against  all  the  assaults  and  impressions  of  shame: 
and  whatever  lewdness  may  be  concerted,  whatever  luxury,  im- 
modesty, or  extravagance  may  be  committed  in  word  or  deed, 
no  one's  reputation  is  at  stake,  no  one's  character  is  responsible 
for  it.  A  circumstance  of  such  terrible  consequence  to  virtue  and 
irood  manners,  that  if  masquerades  shall  ever  be  revived  (as  we 
heartily  hope  they  will  not)  all  serious  Christians  within  these 
two  great  and  populous  cities  will  be  nearly  concerned  to  Uy 
it  to  heart,  and  diligently  bestir  themselves  in  cautioning  their, 
friends  and  neighbours  against  such  fatal  snares.  Particularly, 
ail  who  have  the  c^overiiment  and  education  of  youth,  ou^it 
to  take  the   gcealci&l  c^y^  V.o  Vl^^  Wv^vcl  owl  of  the  way  of  this 
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jdngeroui  tempUdoD,  and  then  to  labour  sguait  the  spreadins 
of  it. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  all  rcligioni  conMderationa 
•part,  (liUis  a  diversion  Uiat  no  true  SngliahmaD  ougbt  to  b«  . 
fond  of,  when  he  retuembera  that  it  was  bniugbt  in  ainoiiguaby 
Ihe  nmbaisadur  of  a  neighbouring  nation  hi  tlie  last  reign,  whiU 
fais  master  was  in  ineaaurcs  to  enslave  us:  and  indeed,  there  it 
Dot  a  more  efftclual  Aay  to  enalave  a  people,  thtti  first  to  dispirit 
and  enfeeble  them  by  licenliouaness  and  cfTemincocy."  Thtw 
far  (ho  right  reverend  author,  whose  zeal  for  the  aiipuression  of 
all  these  tempting  machineriei,  baa  beea  ao  conspicuous  and' 
honourable. 

3.  The  third  place  of  dangerous  resort,  is  the  gaming' 
table.  Many  young  gentlemen  have  been  there  bubbled  and 
cheated  of  large  sums  of  money,  which  were  gifen  them  by 
their  parents  to  support  them  honourably  iu  their  stations.  In 
•uch  sort  of  shops,  young  ladies  are  tempted  to  squander  away 
too  large  a  share  of  their  yearly  allowance,  if  not  of  the  provi- 
MOD  which  their  parent*  have  made  for  their  whole  lives.  It  ia  a 
fatal  snare  to  both  sexes  :  if  they  win,  they  are  allared  atill 
onward,  while,  according  to  (heir  language,  luck  ruin  on  their 
tide  i  if  the  lose,  they  are  tempted  to  another  and  another 
oast  of  the  die,  and  enticed  on  still  to  fresh  games  by  a  delusive 
bope,  that  /orlune  will  tutn,  and  tbey  sliall  recover  all  that 
they  have  lost.  In  the  midst  of  these  icenea  tbeir  pasuons  rise 
abamefully,  a  greedy  desire  of  gain  makes  them  w^rm  and 
eager,  and  new  losses  plunge  them  sometimes  into  vexation  and 
fury  (ill  the  soul  is  tjuile  beaten  off  from  its  guard,  and  virtue  and 
reasoii  have  no  manner  of  command  over  Uiem. 

My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Neal,  in  his  reformation  sermon,  has 
taken  occasion  not  only  (o  inform  us  ihM  mtrchauts  and  tradtt~ 
men  mix  themselves  at  these  tablet  teitk  men  of  desperate  for- 
tunes,  and  throw  the  dice  for  their  estates ;  but  in  a  very  de- 
cent and  soft  manner  of  address  haa  enuuired,  "  whether  tlie 
public  gaming  iu  virtuous  ladies  is  not  a  little  out  of  ctiaractiT  } 
Whether  it  does  not  draw  them  into  mixed  company,  and  give 
them  an  air  of  boldness,  wbich  is  perfectly  incoutistcut  willi  timt 
modesty,  which  is  the  ornament  of  the  fair  sex  ?  Whether  it 
does  not  engage  them  in  an  habit  of  idleneta,  and  of  keeping 
ill  hour*  i  Whether  their  passions  are  not  aometimea  disoidui'- 
ed  ?  And  whether  the  losses  they  sustain,  have  nut  a  tendency 
to  breed  ill  blood  in  their  families,  and  between  (heir  nearest 
relations  ?  It  has  been  often  observed,  that  gaming  in  a  lady  has 
usually  been  attended  with  the  lou  of  repuuiion,  and  sometime 
of  that  which  la  atill  more  valuable,  ber  virtue  and  honour." 
Tbua  far  proceeds  tbia  useful  aermoa. 

Now  if  these  be  the  diamal  and  irequent  oonaeqiiencet  o( 
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the  gatniDg-table,  the  loss  of  a  little  mooey  ia  one  of  the  leattiii* 
juries  you  sustain  by  it.  But  what  if  yon  should  atill  oome  at 
gainers  ?  Is  this  the  way  that  God  has  taught  or  mllowed  us  to 
procure  the  necessary  comforts  of  life  ?  Is  this  a  sort  of  labour 
or  traffic  on  wliich  you  can  ask  the  blessing  of  heaven  ?  Cia 
you  lift  up  your  face  to  God,  and  pray  that  he  would  succeed  the 
cast  of  the  die^  the  arawing  of  the  lot,  or  (he  dealing  out  of  the 
cards,  so  as  to  increase  your  gain,  while  it  is  the  very  sense  and 
language  of  the  prayer,  that  your  neighbour  may  sustain  so  much 
loss  ?  This  is  a  sad  and  guilty  circumstance  which  belongs 
to  gaming,  that  one  can  gain  nothing  but  what  another  ioset; 
and  consequently,  we  cannot  ask  a  blessing  upon  ourselves,  bat 
at  the  same  time  we  pray  for  a  blast  upon  our  neighbour. 

Will  you  hope  to  excuse  it  by  saying,  that  my  neighbour 
consents  to  this  blast,  or  this  loss,  by  entering  into  the  game,  aad 
there  is  no  injury  where  there  is  consent  ?  1  answer,  that  though 
he  consents  to  lose  conditionally,  and  upon  a  ventrous  hope  of 
gain,  yet  he  is  not  willing  to  sustain  the  loss  absolutely ;  but 
vrhen  either  chance,  or  his  neighbour's  skill  in  the  game  has  de« 
termined  against  him,  then  he  is  constrained  to  lose,  and  does  it 
unwillingly  ;  so  that  he  still  sustains  it  as  m  loss,  or  misfortune, 
or  evil.  Now  if  you  ask  a  blessing  from  heaven  on  this  way  of 
jour  getting  money,  you  ask  rather  absolutely  that  your  neigh* 
bour  may  sustain  a  loss,  without  any  regard  to  the  condition  of 
bis  hope  of  gain.  Your  wish  and  prayer  is  directly  tliat  you  may 
get,  and  he  may  lose :  you  cannot  wish  this  good  to  yourself 
but  you  wish  the  contrary  evil  to  him  :  and  therefore  I  think 
gaming  for  gain  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Christ, 
which  certainly  forbid  us  to  wish  evil  to  our  neighbour.  And  ijf 
yon  cannot  so  much  as  in  thought  ask  God's  blessing  on  this,  al 
you  certainly  may  on  such  recreations  as  have  an  evident  tenden- 
cy innocently  to  exercise  the  body  and  relax  the  raind,  it  seems 
your  conscience  secretly  condemns  it,  and  there  is  an  additional 
proof  of  its  being  evil  to  you.  ^ 

All  the  justcst  writers  of  morality,  and  the  best  casuists, 
bave  generally,  if  not  universally,  determined  against  these  me- 
thods of  gain.  Whatsoever  game  may  be  indulged  as  lawful,  it 
is  still  as  a  recreation,  and  not  as  a  €alling  or  business  of  life : 
and  therefore  no  larger  sums  ought  to  be  risked  or  ventured  in 
this  manner,  than  what  may  be  lawfully  laid  out  by  any  persons 
for  their  present  recreation,  according  to  their  different  circum- 
atances  in  the  world.  Besides  all  this,  think  of  tlie  loss  of  time, 
and  the  waste  of  life  that  is  continually  made  by  some  who  fre- 
quent these  gaming-places.  Think  how  it  calls  away  many  a 
youth  from  their  proper  business,  and  tempts  them  to  throw 
away  what  is  not  their  own,  and  to  risk  the  substance,  as  well  as 
the  displeasure  of  ihdt  ^ax^xsA^^  oi  of  Ib^vc  master^  at  all  the 
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Uttcertain  hazards  of  a  dice  box.  Read  (be  pa^^a  which  Mr. 
Neal  hae  employed  on  this  theiQe,  in  the  aermon  just  now  cited  : 
read  what  Mr.  Dorrington  has  written  several  years  ago  on 
this  subject  of  gaming :  I  wish  suofi  discourses  were  fresh  in 
print,  and  put  iuto  the  hands  of  every  one  who  Ues  under  this 
temptation. 

4.  The  midnight  assemblies  are  the  last  whiph  I  shall  men- 
tion of  those  modish  and  hazardous  diversions,  wherein  youth 
are  drawn  away  to  much  vanity,  and  plunged  into  the  sensual 
gaieties  of  life;  and  that  at  tliose  hours,  part  of  which  should  be 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  family,  or  the  closet,  anil  partly  to 
the  nightly  repose  of  nature.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  proper 
and  needful,  that  young  people  should  be  indulged  in  some  re- 
creations, agreeable  to  their  age,  and  suitable  to  the  condition  ifi 
ivhich  Providence  has  placed  them.  But  1  would  ask  whether 
the  great  and  only  valuable  end  of  recreation  is  to  be  expected 
from  these  midnight-assemblies,  namely,  to  relieve  us  from  the 
fatigues  of  life^  and  to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  so  as  thereby  to 
jit  us  for  the  duties  of  life  and  religion  i  Now  are  these  the 
proper  means  to  fit  us  for  the  duties  of  either  kind  ?  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said,  that  dancing,  which  is  practised  in  those  assem- 
blies, is  an  exercise  conducive  to  health,  and  therefore  a  means 
of  fitting  us  for  the  duties  of  life.  But  may  not  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  midnight-hour  prevent  and  over-balance  the  bene- 
fit, that  otherwise  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  exercise  ? 
Is  it  likely  tliat  natural  health  should  be  promoted,  or  preserved, 
by  changing  the  seasons  and  order  of  nature,  and  by  allotting 
those  hours  to  exercise,  which  God  and  nature  have  ordained  to 
rest  ?  Is  the  returning  home  after  five  or  six  hours  dancing, 
through  the  cold  and  damp  of  the  midnight  air,  a  pro|>er  means 
of  preserving  health  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  more  littely  to  impair 
and  destroy  it  ?  Have  not  these  fatal  effects  been  too  often  felt  ? 
Have  there  not  been  sacrifices  of  human  life  offered  to  this  mid- 
night idol  ?  Have  there  been  no  fair  young  martyrs  to  this  un- 
seasonable folly  ?  Are  there  not  some  of  its  slaves  who  are  be- 
come feeble,  labouring  under  sore  diseases,  and  some  of  them 
fallen  asleep  in  death  I  Have  not  their  music  and  their  dancing 
instead  of  natural  rest  in  their  beds,  brought  them  down  to  a 
long  silence  in  the  grave,  and  an  untimely  rest  in  a  bed  of  dust } 
.  Those  amiable  pieces  of  human  nature,  who  were  lately  the  joy 
and  hope  of  their  too  indulgent  parents,  are  now  the  bitterness 
of  their  hearts  ;  and  those  very  exercises  from  whence  they  hoped 
the  continuance  of  their  joy,  as  the  supposed  means  of  confirm- 
ing their  children's  health,  are  become  an  everlasting  spring  of 
their  mourning. 

And  as  those  midnight  recreations  are  badly  suited  to  fit  us 
for  the  duties  of  the  civil   life,  so  they  are  worse  suited  to  fit  us 
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for,  or  rather  they  are  more  apparently  opposite  to  the  dnties  of 
religion.  The  religion  of  the  closet  is  neglected,  the  beaatifiil 
regularity  and  order  of  the  family  is  broken ;  and  when  the  night 
has  been  turned  into  day,  a  good  pai*t  of  the  next  day  is  turDe4 
into  night,  while  the  duties  of  the  morning  both  to  God  and 
man,  are  unperformed.  Those  who  have  ^equented  these  as- 
aemblies  know  all  this,  and  are  my  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  if, 
Nay,  the  very  practice  itself,  at  those  unseasonable  hours,  telk 
all  (he  world  how  much  they  prefer  these  dangerous  anrnsements 
to  the  worship  of  God  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning,  and 
to  all  the  conveniences  and  decorum  of  famiiy-govcmment.  Be* 
aides,  if  I  speak  to  christians,  have  you  not  found  that  the  in* 
dulgence  to  this  sort  of  diversions,  which  are  usually  practised  ia 
those  unseasonable  assemblies,  leads  the  mind  away  insensibly 
from  God  and  religion,  gives  a  vanity  to  the  spirit,  and  greatly 
abates  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  temper  which  should  belong  to 
christians  ?  Hath  it  not  taken  away  the  savour  of  godliness  and 
tincture  of  piety  from  some  younger  minds  ?  And  do  elder  chris- 
tians never  saner  by  it  ?  Let  it  be  further  considered,  what 
sort  of  company  you  mingle  with  in  those  midnight-assemhlieu 
Are  they  most  frequented  oy  the  wise  and  pious,  or  by  the  more 
irain  and  vicious  parts  of  mankind  ?  Do  they  tend  to  fill  yoor 
mind  with  the  most  improving  notions,  and  vour  ears  and  yoor 
lips  with  the  most  proper  conversation  ?  Do  you  that  frequent 
them  never  find  your  pietv  in  danger  there  ?  Does  strict  religioD 
and  prayer  relish  so  well  with  you  after  those  gaudy  nights  of 
mirth  and  folly  ?  And  do  you  then,  when  you  join  in  time  as- 
aemblies,  practise  the  commands  of  God,  to  abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evily  and  to  shun  the  paths  of  temptation  ?  Can 
you  pray  for  a  blessing  on  your  attendance  on  these  midnight- 
meetings  ?  Or  can  you  hope  to  run  into  the  midst  of  those  sparks 
and  living  coals,  and  yet  not  be  burned,  nor  ao  mudi  as  have 
your  garments  singed  ?  Are  not  parents  very  generally  sensible, 
that  there  are  dangerous  snares  to  youth  in  those  gay  diTersions  ? 
And  therefore  the  mother  will  herself  go  along  with  her  young 
oflTspring  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  watch  Qver  them  ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  place  or  time  which  more  vrants  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  superior.  But  here  let  me  ask,  ia  this  ail  the 
reason  why  the  mother  attends  those  scenes  of  vanity  ?  Has  she 
no  relish  for  them  liersclf  ?  lias  she  no  gay  humours  of  her  own 
to  be  gratified,  which  she  disguises  and  covers  with  the  pretence 
of  a  parental  solicitude  for  the  virtue  and  honour  of  her  off- 
spring }  Are  there  no  mothers  wlu)  freely  lead  their  children 
into  those  perilous  places,  where  soul  and  body  are  in  danger, 
and  arc  really,  their  tempters,  under  a  colour  of  being  their 
guardians. 

You  will  plead,  peT\i^\i%}  ^^\.  %oTCk^  k^(  titiQaA  things  are  pro- 
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per  ttnc  the  improvemeDt  of  young  people  in  good-breeding  and 
politeness.  Tbey  must  be  brougiit  into  company,  to  see  the 
urerld,  and  to  learn  bow  to  bebaf  e  with  becoming  decency.— 
Well,  suppose  these  assemblies  to  be  accademies  of  politeness^ 
gnd  that  young  people  attend  there  upon  lectures  of  good  breed- 
ing ;  Is  there  no  other  time  so  fit  as  midnight,  to  polish  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  to  breed  them  well  ?  May  not  an  hour  or 
two  be  appointed,  at  more  proper  seasons,  by  select  companies^ 
for  mutual  conversation  and  innocent  delight  ?  Can  there  be 
no  genteel  recreations  enjoyed,  no  lessons  of  behaviour  taught 
by  day-light  ?  Can  no  method  of  improvement  in  good-breed- 
ibg  be  contrived  and  appointed,  which  shall  be  more  secure 
from  temptations  and  inconveniences?  Are  there  none  which 
are  more  harmless,  more  innocent,  of  better  reputation  among 
persons  of  strict  piety,  and  which  make  less  inroads  on  the 
duties  of  life,  both  solitary  and  social,  civil  and  religious? 

Shall  I  enquire  once  more,  what  is  done  at  many  of  those 
midnight  assemblies,  before  the  dance  is  begun,  or  when  it  ia 
ended,  and  what  is  the  entertainment  of  tliose  who  are  not  enga* 
ged  in  dancing  ?  Are  they  not  active  in  gaming  ?  Are  not  cards 
the  business  of  the  hour  ?  Are  not  children  educated  by  this 
means,  in  the  love  of  gaming  ?  And  do  they  not  hereby  get 
such  a  relish  of  it,  as  proves  afterwards  pernicious  to  them  ?  Now 
if  gaming  be  not  a  practice  fit  to  be  encouraged,  what  encourage- 
ment  do  those  assemblies  deserve,  where  gaming  is  one  of  the 
chief  diversions  or  business  ?  But  it  is  iime  to  put  an  end  to  this 
aort  of  discourse.  I  beg  pardon  of  my  readers  for  having  drawn 
it  out  to  so  great  a  Jength  ;  for  1  have  said  too  much  on  this  sub* 
ject,  for  those  who  have  no  inclination  to  these  criminal  and  dan- 
gerous diversions ;  and  I  wish  I  may  have  said  enough  to  do 
l^ood  to  those  who  have. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  who 
Would  give  their  children  a  good  education,  to  see  to  it  that  chil* 
dren,  in  their  yeai^s,  do  not  indulge  such  recreations  as  may  spoil 
all  the  good  emxsts  of  pious  instructions,  the  prayers,  and  care  of 
their  parents.  Otherwise,  if  you  encourage  them  in  such  recre- 
ations,, you  are  building  up  those  vanities  of  mind,  and  those 
irioious  inclinations  with  one  hand,  which  you  labour  to  prevent 
or  to  destroy  wttii  the  other. 

Sect.  X. — Of  the  proper  Degrees  of  Liberty  and  Restraint  in 
the  Education  of  a  Son,  illustrated  by  Example. 

SO  weak  and  unhappy  is  human  nature,  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  run  into  extremes ;  and  when  we  would  recover  bur* 
aelves  from  an  excess  on  the  right-hand,  we  know  not  where  to 
atop  till  we  are  got  to  an  excess  on  the  left.  Instances  of  this 
lund  are  innumerable  in  all  the  afiairs  of  human  life  ;  but  it 
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18  hardly  more  remarkable  id  any  things,  tlian  in  Che  sIrieC  ttt 
severe  education  of  our  fathers  a  oentury  ago,  and  in  Ihe  moit 
]>roruse  and  unlimited  liberty  that  U  indulged  to  children  m 
our  age. 

In  those  days,  the  sons  were  bred  op  to  learning  by  terrilils 
discipline  ;  every  Greek  and  Latin  aathor  they  conversed  witk, 
was  attended  with  one  or  many  new  sooargea,  to  drive  them  ioto 
acquaintance  with  him  ;  and  not  the  least  misdemeanor  iu  fife 
could  escape  the  lash  ;  as  though  the  fieither  would  prove  tbii 
daily  love  to  his  son  by  never  sparing  his  rod :  Prov.  ziii.  21— 
Now-a-days  young  master  roust  be  treated  with  a  foolish  fondnesSy 
till  lie  is  grown  to  the  size  of  a  man  ;  and  let  his  faults  be  ever 
so  heinous,  and  his  obstinacy  ever  so  great,  yet  the  preceptor 
must  not  let  him  hear  the  name  of  the  rod,  lest  tlie  child  should 
be  frighted  or  hurt ;  the  advice  of  the  wisest  of  men  is  utterly 
forgotten,  wiien  he  tells  us,  that  due  correction  shall  drive  out 
the  folly  that  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;  Prov.  xxii. 
15.  Or  else  they  boldly  reverse  his  divine  counsel ;  Prov. 
xiii.  2i.  as  though  they  wouM  make  Uie  rule  of  their  practice 
a  direct  Contradiction  to  the  words  of  Solomon,  namely.  He  that 
spareth  the  rod  loveth  his  s^n^  but  he  that  hateth  him  chastens 
him  betimes. 

In  that  day  many  cliildrcn  were  kept  in  a  most  servile  sab- 
jectiou,  and  not  suffered  to  sit  down,  or  to  speak,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  their  father,  till  they  were  come  to  the  age  of  one  and 
tweuty.  The  least  degree  of  freedom  was  esteemed  a  bold  pre- 
sumption, and  incurred  a  sharp  reproof.  Now  they  are  made 
familiar  companions  to  their  parents,  almost^rom  the  very  nur- 
sery ;  and  therefore  they  will  hardly  bear  a  check  or  rebuke  at 
their  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  so  onwanl  to  tlia 
middle  of  it,  the  children  were  usually  obliged  to  believe  what 
their  parents  and  their  masters  taught  them,  whether  they  were 
principles  of  science,  or  articles  of  faith  and  practice ;  th;*y  were 
tied  down  almost  to  every  punctilio,  as  tliougn  it  were  necessary 
to  salvation  ;  they  were  not  suffered  to  examine  or  enquire  whe- 
ther their  teachers  were  in  the  right,  and  scarcely  knew  upon 
what  grounds  they  were  to  assent  to  the  things  that  were  taught 
them  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  all  teachers,  that  the  learner  must 
believe,  Discentem  operte  credere.    Then  an  ipse  dixit^  or  Aris- 
totle said  so,  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  any  proposition  in  the  col- 
leges ;  and  for  a  man  of  live  and  twenty  to  be  a  christian  and  a 
protcstant,  a  dissenter  or  a  churchman,  it  was  almost  reason 
enough  to  say,  that  his  father  was  so.     But  in  this  century,  when 
the  doctrine  of  a  just  and  reasonable  liberty  is  better  known,  too 
many  of  the  present  youth  break  all  the  bonds  of  nature  and  duty, 
and  run  to  the  wildest  degrees  of  looseness^  both  in  belief  and 
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l^aetice.  They  slight  the  religion  which  theiP  parentt  have  taught 
them,  that  they  may  appear  to  have  chosen  a  religion  for  them- 
sel?es  ;  and  when  they  have  made  a  creed  or  belief  of  their.own, 
or  rather  borrowed  some  scraps  of  infidelity  from  their  vain  com- 
panions and  equals,  they  find  pretences  enough  to  cast  oif  all 
other  creeds  at  once,  as  well  as  the  counsels  and  customs  of  thdr 
religious  predecessors. 

The  practices  of  our  fathers  (say  they)  were  precise  and 
foolish,  and  shall  be  no  rule  for  our  conduct ;  the  articles  of  their 
jaith  were  absurd  and  mysterious^  but  we  will  believe  nothing  of 
mystery,  lest  our  faith  should  be  as  ridiculous  as  theirs. — 
Iii  their  younger  years,  and  before  their  reason  is  half-grown, 
Ihey  pretend  to  examine  the  subKmest  doctrines  of  Christianity  ; 
and  a  raw  and  half-witted  boy  shall  commence  an  infidel,  because 
be  cannot  comprehend  some  of  the  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel  ; 
and  laughs  at  his  elders  and  his  ancestors,  for  believing  what 
they  could  not  comprehend. 

The  child  now*a-days  forgets  that  his  parent  is  obliged,  by 
all  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  to  train  him  up  in  his  own  reli* 
gion,  till  he  is  come  to  the  proper  age  of  discretion  to  judge  for 
himself;  he  forgets,  or  he  will  not  know,  that  the  parentis  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  souls  of  his  young  offspring  by  the 
Tery  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  revealed  covenants  of  in- 
nocency  and  of  grace.  The  son  now-a-days  forgets  the  obliga- 
tions be  is  under  to  honour  and  obey  the  persons  that  gave  him 
birth ;  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  led  on  his  ances- 
tors to  the  love  of  God  and  man  ;  whereas  doctrines  that  have 
such  influence,  claim  at  least  some  degrees  ef  attention,  and 
especially  from  a  son  who  has  been  trained  up  in  them,  and  be- 
held the  eSect  of  them  in  the  piety  of  his  parents  ;  nor  will  the 
^ery  light  of  nature  suQer  him  to  depart  irom  them,  but  upon 
the  clearest  judgment  of  his  own  mature  reason,  a  thorough 
and  impartial  search  into  the  subject,  the  loud  inward  dictates 
of  liis  conscience,  and  the  full  evidence  of  his  parent's  mistake. 

So  wanton  and  licentious  a  spirit  has  possessed  some  of  the 
•youth  of  the  nation,  that  they  never  think  they  have  freed  them- 
selves from  the  prejudices  of  ihcir  education,  till  they  have  thrown 
oflT  almost  all  the  yokes  of  restraint  that  were  laid  upon  them  by 
God  or  man.  Some  take  a  particular  pride  in  laying  aside  the 
holy  scriptures,  for  the  same  reason  that  Timothy  was  advised  to 
continue  in  them  ;  and  that  is,  because  they  have  learned  and 
known  them  from  their  very  childhood ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  And 
some,  perhaps  have  been  laughed  out  of  their  Christianity,  lest 
it  should  be  said,  their  mothers  and  their  nurses  had  made  them 
christians. 

Heretofore  the  sons  were  scarcely  suflTered  to  be  absent  from 
home  an  hour,  without  express  leave,  till  they  were  arrived  at 
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the  age  of  %  man,  nor  daughters  till  they  were  noiarried ;  bow 
both  »exeg  take  an  unbounded  licence  of  roving^  where  they  please 
and  from  a  dozen  years  oM,  they  forgot  to  ask  leave  to  wander 
or  Xo  visit  where  their  fancies  lead  them  ;  at  first  the  parent  gives  a 
kiose  and  winks  at  it,  and  then  the  child  claims  it  as  his  due  for 
ever.  In  short,  the  last  age  taught  mankind  to  believe  thtt 
tbey  were  mere  children,  and  treated  them  as  such,  liU  they 
vvere  near  thirty  years  old ;  but  the  present  gives  them  leate 
to  fancy  themselves  complete  men  and  women  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  ;  and  they  accordingly  judge  and  manage  for  themselves 
entirely,  and  too  often  despise  all  advice  of  their  elders. 

Now,  though  it  be  sufficiently  evident  that  both  these  are 
extremes  of  liberty  or  restraint,  yet  if  we  judge  by  the  reason 
ef  things,  or  by  experience  and  success,  surely  the  aneient  edo- 
eation  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  present,  and  of  the  two  should 
Tather  be  chosen.  If  we  would  determine  this  by  reason;  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  father  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  is  fitter  to 
judge  for  his  son  at  four  and  twenty,  in  many  matters  of  import- 
ance,  than  a  boy  of  fifteen  is  to  judge  for  himself.  Or,  if  we 
would  decide  the  matter  by  experience,  it  is  plain  enough  that 
the  posterity  of  the  ybr^Ti^r  generation  (who  are  the  fathers  and 
the  grandfathers  of  the  present)  had  more  of  serious  religion 
and  true  virtue  amongst  them,  than  there  is  any  hope  or  prospect 
of  among  the  greatest  part  of  their  children  and  grand  children. 
And  if  I  would  use  a  bold  metaphor,  I  might  venture  to  say 
with  truth,  the  last  century  has  brought  forth  more  solid  fruits 
of  goodness,  than  the  present  can  yet  show  in  blossoms ;  and 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  much  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  pru- 
uing-knife. 

But  after  all,  is  there  no  medium  between  tiiese  two  ex- 
tremes, excess  of  confinement,  and  excess  of  liberty  ?  May  not 
young  understandings  be  allowed  to  shoot  and  spread  themselves 
a  little,  without  growing  rank  and  rampant  ?  May  not  children 
be  kept  in  a  due  and  gentle  subjection  to  their  parents,  withoutpnt- 
ting  yokes  of  bondage  On  them  ?  Is  there  no  reasonable  restraint 
of  the  wild  opinions  and  violent  inclinations  of  youth,  without 
making  chains  for  the  understanding,  and  throwing  fetters  on  the 
aoul  ?  May  not  the  young  gentleman  begin  to  act  like  a  man, 
without  forgetting  that  he  is  a  son  ?  And  maintain  the  full  liberty 
of  his  own  judgment  without  insolence  and  contempt  of  the  opi- 
nions of  his  elders  ?  May  not  he  who  Is  bred  up  a  Protestant 
.  and  a  Christian,  judge  freely  for  himself,  without  the  prejudices 
of  his  education,  and  yet  continue  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant 
still  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  parent  to  indulge  and  the  child  to 
enjoy  a  Just  liberty,  and  yet  neither  encourage  nor  practise  a  wild 
liccniiousness  ? 

Yes,  surely  \  and  there  have  been  happy  instances  in  the 
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list  age,  and  there  are  Bome  in  this,  both  of  parents  and  children, 
that  have  learned  to  tread  this  middle  path,  and  found  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  if,  piety  and  peace.  Agathus  has  bred  his  son  up 
under  such  discipline,  as  renders  them  both  proper  examples  to 
Ibe  world. 

Eugenio  is  jnst  out  of  his  minority,  and  in  the  twenty-se* 
Gond  year  of  his  age  he  practises  the  man  with  all  that  virtue  and 
decency,  which  makes  his  father's  acquaintance  covet  his  oompa« 
ny  ;  and  indeed  they  may  learn  by  his  discourse  the  art  of  good 
reasoning,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  piety  from  his  example.— 
He  is  an  entertaining  companion  to  the  gay  young  gentlemen  his 
equals  ;  and  yet  divines  and  philosophers  take  a  pleasure  to  have 
Eugenio  amongst  them.  He  is  caressed  by  his  superiors  in  ho* 
nckir  and  years ;  and  though  he  is  released  from  the  discipline  of 
pai^ental  education,  yet  he  treats  the  lady  his  mother,  with  all  that 
affectionate  duty  that   could  be  desired  or  demanded  of  him  ten 

J  ears  ago  :  his  father  is  content  to  see  his  own  youth  outshined 
y  his  son,  and  confesses  that  Eugenio  already  promises  greater 
things  than  Agathus  did  at  tliirty. 

If  you  ask  whence  these  happy  qualities  arise,  I  grant  there 
was  some  foundation  for  them  m  the  very  make  of  his  nature  ; 
there  was  something  of  a  complexionat  virtue  mingled  with  hia 
frame ;  but  it  is  much  more  owing  to  the  wise  conduct  of  his 
parents  from  his  very  infancy^  and  the  blessing  oj  divine 
grace  attending  their  labours^  "their  prayers,  and  their  hopes* 

He  was  trained  np  from  the  very  cradle  to  all  the  duties  of 
infant  virtue,  by  the  allurements  of  love,  and  remarks  suited  to 
his  age ;  and  never  was  driven  to  practise  any  thing  by  a  frown 
or  a  hasty  word,  where  it  was  possible  for  kinder  affections  to 
work  the  same  effect  by  indulgence  and  delay.  As  fast  as  his 
reasoning  powers  began  to  appear  and  exert  themselves,  they 
were  conducted  in  an  easy  track  of  thought,  to  find  out  and  ob« 
serve  the  reasonableness  of  every  part  of  bis  duty,  and  the  lovely 
character  of  a  child  obedient  to  reason  and  to  his  parents*  will ; 
while  every  departure  from  duty  was  shewn  to  be  so  contrary  to 
reason,  as  laid  an  early  foundation  for  conscience  to  work  upon  ; 
conscience  began  here  to  assume  its  office,  and  to  manifest  its  au* 
thority  in  dictates,  and  re))roof8,  and  reflections  of  mind,  peace* 
ful  or  painful,  according  to  hia  behaviour.  When  his  parents 
observed  this  inward  monitor  to  awake  in  his  soul,  they  could 
better  trust  him  out  of  their  siglit. 

When  he  became  capable  of  conceiving  of  an  almighty  and 
invisible  being,  who  made  this  world  and  every  creature  in  it,  he 
was  taught  to  pay  all  due  regard  to  this  God  his  Maker ;  and 
from  the  authority  and  love  of  his  father  on  earth,  he  was  led  to 
form  right  ideas  (as  far  as  childhood  permitted)  of  the  power. 

Vol.  VII.  O  o 
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government  and  goodness  of  the  universal  and  wpreme  FaflNT 
oi  ull  in  heaven. 

lie  uas  informed  why  punishment  was  due  to  an  ofienoe 
against  God  or  his  parents,  that  his  fear  miglit  becooie  ao  uscbl 
pai>i!»lon  to  awaken  and  guard  his  virtue ;  but  he  was  instructed 
at  the  same  time,  that  where  he  heartily  repented  of  a  Jaull,Mni 
returned  to  hi^i  duty  with  new  diligence  there  was  forgheneu  to 
be  obtained  both  of  God  and  man.  When  at  any  time  a  friend 
interceded  for  him  to  his  father,  after  he  had  been  guilty  of  i 
fault,  he  was  hereby  directed  into  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  the  Me' 
diator  between  God  and  man  ;  and  thus  he  knew  him  as  ao  inter* 
cessoVy  before  he  could  well  understand  the  notion  of  tiis  sacrifice 
and  atonement. 

In  his  younger  years  be  passed  but  twice  under  the  correc- 
tion of  the  rod  ;  otice  for  a  fit  of  obstinacy  and  persisting  in  a 
falsehood  ;  then  he  was  given  up  to  severe  chasti«ementy  and  it 
dispelled  and  cured  the  sullen  humour  for  ever ;  and  once  for  tbe 
contempt  of  his  mother's  authority  be  endured  the  aconrge  agaioi 
and  he  wanted  it  no  more^ 

He  was  enticed  sometimes  to  the  love  of  letters,  by  roakinj; 
his  lesson  a  reward  of  some  domestic  duty ;  and  a  permission  to 
ursue  some  parts  of  learning,  was  the  appointed  recompence  of 
is  diligence  and  improvement  in  others.  There  waa  nothing  re- 
quired of  his  memory  but  what  was  first  (as  far  as  poaaible)  let 
into  his  understanding ;  and  by  proper  images  and  representations 
suited  to  his  years,  he  was  taught  to  foi-m  some  conception  of  the 
things  described,  before  he  was  bid  to  learn  the  words  by 
heart.  Thus  he  was  freed  from  the  danger  of  treasuring  up  the 
cant  and  jargon  of  mere  names,  instead  of  the  riches  of  solid 
knowledge. 

Where  any  abstruse  and  difficult  notions  occfurred  in  his 
course  of  learning,  his  preceptor  postponed  them  till  he  had  gone 
through  that  subject  in  a  more  superficial  way ;  for  this  purpose 
he  passed  twice  through  all  the  sciences  ;  and  to  make  the  doc* 
trincs  of  Christianity  easy  to  him  in  his  childhood,  he  had  two  or 
three  chatechisms  composed  by  his  tutor,  each  of  them  suited  to 
his  more  early  or  more  improved  capacity,  till  at  twelve  years 
old  ^as  thought  fit  to  learn  that  public  form,  which  is  more  uni- 
versally taught  and  approved. 

As  he  was  inured  to  reasoning  from  his  childhood,  so  he  was 
instructed  to  prove  every  thing,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  by  natural  or  moral  arguments,  as  far  as  hia  yean 
would  admit;  and  thus  he  drew  much  of  his. early  kuowledge 
from  reason,  or  from  revelation,  by  tbe  force  of  his  judg- 
inent,  and  not  merely  from  his  teachers  by  the  strength  of  his 
juemory. 

His  parents  were  pet^\x^^^^\sid^i:^^^\.>^^'}  ^^^ito  teach 
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liiiii  llie  prlncipleB  of  virluc  while  he  was  a  child  ;  and  the  moat 
iin)iorlant  truiha  of  rctigion  both  natural  and  revealed,  before  ha 
was  capable  of  deriving  ihera  from  llie  fund  of  his  own  reason  ; 
or  of  Iraming  a  religion  forhimaelf  out  of  ao  large  a  book  as  (be 
bible.  TLcy  thought  themselves  under  (he  obligation  of  that 
divipe  command,  Train  up  a  child  in  the  uoy  that  he  should  go^ 
and  when  he  u  old  he  kHI  not  depart  from  it ;  ProT.  xxii.  6. — 
And  therefore  yro'n  a  child  they  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  persuaded  him  to  heheve  (hat  they  were 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  before  it  wag  possible  for  him  t» 
lake  in  the  arguments  from  reaaon,  history,  tradition,  &c.  nhich 
must  be  joined  together  to  confirm  the  aacred  canon,  and  prove  the 
several  hooks  of  the  bible  to  be  divine.  Thus,  like  Timothy,  he 
continued  in  the  things  vhich  he  had  learned,  and  had  been  attur* 
ed  of,  tnoaing  of  ahom  he  had  learned  them ;  2  Tim.  iii. 
14,  15,  16.  Yet  aa  his  years  advanced,  they  thought  it  requiaits 
to  ahew  him  the  solid  and  rational  foundations  of  his  faith,  Ibat 
his  hope  might  be  built  upon  the  authority  of  God,  and  not  of 

IDCO. 

Thus  the  apotlles  and  prophets  were  made  bis  early  compa- 
Dions  ;  and  being  inilructed  in  the  proofs  of  the  ChristiaD  reli- 
gion, and  tbc  divine  original  of  his  bible,  he  pays  a  more  constant 
and  Mcred  regard  to  it,  since  hia  judgment  and  reason  assnro 
liiin  (hat  it  is  the  word  of  God,  than  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
believed  it  because  his  mother  told  him  so.  He  reads  (he  acrip- 
tures  daily  now,  not  bke  the  lessona  of  bis  infancy,  but  as  the 
infallible  rule  of  bia  faith  and  practice  ;  he  searches  them  every 
day  in  his  closet,  not  to  confirm  any  articles  and  doctrines  that  be 
ia  resolved  to  bcUcve,  but  (as  the  nuble  Bereans  did]  to  examine 
and  try  whether  those  doctrines  and  articles  ought  to  be  believed 
or  no,  which  be  was  taught  in  the  nursery. 

After  he  arrived  at  fifteen  he  was  suflered  to  admit  nothing 
into  bis  full  aasent,  till  his  mind  aaw  the  rational  evidence  of  the 
proposition  itself ;  or  at  least  till  he  felt  the  power  of  those  rea- 
sons, which  obliged  him  to  assient  upon  moral  evidence  and  testi- 
mony, where  the  evidences  of  sense  or  of  reason  were  not  to  be 
expected.  Ue  knew  ihat  he  was  not  to  hope  for  mathematical 
proofa  that  there  is  a  Pope  at  Rome,  that  the  I'urks  have  domin- 
ion ovtr  Judea,  that  St  Paul  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Romana, 
(hat  Christ  was  crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
in  three  days  time  he  rose  from  the  dead  ;  and  yet  tliat  there  is 
just  and  reasonable  evidence  to  enforce  and  support  the  belief  of 
all  these.  Where  truths  are  too  sublime  for  pre$ient  comprehen* 
gion,  he  would,  never  admit  them  as  a  part  of  his  faith,  till  ha 
■aw  full  evidence  of  a  speaking  Qod,  and  a  divine  revelation. 

His  tutor  ottser  inaposed  aoy  thing  od  hini  with  a  ma^pi- 
.        ■  o  o  » 
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tcrial  air,  but  by  way  of  advice  reconamended  to  bim  sach  stodiet 
and  such   methods  of  improvements^  as  his  experience  had  kmg 
approved  ;  he  ^\e  frequent  hints  of  the  danger  of  some  opinions, 
and  the  fatal  consequences  of  some  modish  and  mistaken  prind- 
pies.  He  let  him  know  generally  what  sentiments  he  himself  em- 
braced among  the  divided  opinions  of  the  age,  and  what  clear  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  what  satisfaction  of  judgment,  sereni- 
ty of  mind,  and   peace  of  conscience,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
principles  which  he  had  chosen  ;  but  he  exhorted  his  pupil  still  to 
choose  wisely  for  himself,  and  led  him  onward  in  the  sciences,  and 
in  common  and  sacred  affairs,  to  frame  his  own  sentiments  by  joit 
rules  of  reasoning  :  though  Eugcnio  did  not  superstitiously  con- 
fine his  belief  to  the  opinions  of  his  instructor,  yet  be  could  not 
but  love  the  man  that  indulged  him  in  such'  a  liberty  of  thought, 
and  gave  him  such  an  admirable  elde,  by  which  he  let  himself  into 
the  secrets  of  knowledge,  human  and  divine :  thus  under  the  hap- 
py and  insensible  influences  of  so  prudent  a  supervisor,  he  traced 
the  paths  of  learning,  and  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of 
being  his  own  teacher,  and  of  framing  his  opinions  himself.    By 
this  means  he  be^n  early  to  use  his  reason  with  freedom,  and  to 
judge  for  himself,  without  a  servile  submission  to  the  authority  of 
others  ;  and  yet  to  pay  a  just  and  solemn  deference  to  persons  of 
age  and  experience)  and  particularly  to  those  who  were  the  pro- 
per and  a|>pointed  guides  of  his  youihf  and  who  led  him  on  so 
gently  in  the  paths  of  knowledge. 

He  loves  to  call  himself  by  the  honoarabic  name  of  a  ChriS" 
tian :  and  tliough  his  pariiculair  sentinieiits  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  opinions  of  some  parties  than  to  others';  yet  he  likes  not 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  any  party,  for  he  is  wise  and  bold 
enough  to  be  a  bigot  to  none.  He  practises  a  noble  and  an  exten- 
sive charity  to  those  that,  in  lesser  matters,  differ  widely  from 
bim,  if  they  do  biit  maintain  the  most  essential  and  necessary 
parts  of  Christianity  ;  nor  does  he  seclude  them  from  his  comrou* 
aion,  nor  withhold  himself  from  theirs  ;  but  as  the  providence 
of  God  gives  bim  just  occasions,  he  eats  and  drinks  with  them 
at  the  taJble  of  their  common  Lord,  provided  always  that  they 
impose  nothing  upon  his  practice  contrary  to  his  conscience; 

Yet  his  charity  has  its  limits  too' :  for  he  hardly  knows  itow 
to  worship  the  Son  of  God  in  the  most  solemn  ordinance  of  com- 
munion with  those  that  esteem  him  but  a  mere  maiti ;  nor  can  he 
join  with  an  assembly  of  professed  Sociniaiis  to  comuaemorate 
the  death  of  Christy  who  deny  it  to  be  a  proper'atoniinent  for  the 
sins  of  men. 

He  dares  to  believe  the  doctrines 'o/*  origitfat  sin,  the  satis- 
faction of  Christy  the  influences  of  the  blessed  Spirit j  and  other 
despised  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  this  not  because  liis  ancestors 
iioLcTcd  them^  but  becauae  \xt  oascaov  scsQvi  ^^  ^^VAsasa^  of  theoi 


in  tcriptare.  And  if  is  aome  poiota  of  less  imiwrtHncc  he  take* 
leive  to  differ  from  tlic  sentioienls  or  his  elders,  it  is  with  siicli  x 
becominj^  fflodestj,  tbnl  convinces  liia  fatber  how  unvritlini;  lie  ia 
10  diuent  from  him  ;  and  yet  he  mainlaina  his  opinion  with  such 
•D  appearance  of  argumetit,  and  auoli  an  honest  concern  for  truth 
and  piety,  that  makes  it  plain  to  his  friends,  that  he  in  under  Iha 
ctroDg  constraint  of  an  inward  conviction.  Thus,  though  he  haa 
perhaps  some  ncn  apprehensions  of  things,  yet  he  is  by  no  means 
led  into  ihi^m  by  a  licentious  liumoHr  of  opposing  lils  teachers, 
nar  a  wanton  pride  of  frcc-thinktng. 

He  was  not  kept  a  stranger  to  the  errors  and  TollieR  of  man- 
Und,  nor  was  be  let  loose  among  them,  eithtr  in  books  or  in  com- 
pany, wilbont  a  guard  and  a  guide.  His  preceptor  let  him  know 
the  gross  mistakes  and  iniquities  of  men,  ancient  and  modern, 
but  inlaid  liim  with  proper  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  and 
fiirnished  bim  with  such  rules  of  judgment,  as  led  him  more 
easily  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  ;  and  thus  be  was 
■Gcured  against  the  infection  and  poisoa,  both  of  the  hving  and 
Ibe  dead. 

He  had  etrly  cautions  given  bim  to  avoid  the  bantering 
tribe  of  mortals,  and  was  instructed  to  dislinguidi  a  jest  from  an 
argument,  so  that  a  loud  laugb  at  his  religion,  never  puts  iiini 
nor  his  faith  out  of  countenance.  He  is  ever  ready  to  render  a 
reason  of  his  Chrislian  hope,  and  to  defend  his  creed  ;  but  he 
tcoms  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  a  (Usputant  that  has  no  artillery 
but  squib  and  fiasb,  no  arguments  besides  grimace  and  ridicule. 
Thus  he  supports  the  character  of  a  Chrislian  with  honour ; 
lie  confines  lits  faith  to  bis  bible,  and  bis  practice  to  all  the  rules 
of  jiiety ;  and  yet  thinks  as  freely  as  that  vain  herd  of  Atheists 
and  Deists,  who  arrogate  the  name  of  free-thinkers  tu  themselves. 

You  will  enquire,  perhaps,  how  became  to  attain  so  manly 
a  conduct  in  life  at  so  early  an  age,  and  how  every  thing  ot  the 
boy  was  worn  off  so  soon.  Truly,  besides  other  influences,  it  is 
much  owing  to  the  happy  mauagement  of  Eraste,  (that  was  the 
name  of  the  lady  liis  mother)  she  wss  frequent  in  the  nursery,  and 
inspired  sentiments  into  his  childhood  beconiing  riper  years. 
When  there  W8K  company  in  tlie  parlour,  with  whom  she  could 
use  such  a  freedom,  she  brought  her  son  in  among  them,  not  to 
.  entertain  tliem  with  his  own  mnse  and  tattle  and  impertinence, 
but  to  liear  tlicir  discourse,  and  sometimes  to  answer  a  iitUe  ques- 
tion or  two  tUey  might  ask  bim.  When  be  was  grown  up  lo  a 
youth,  lie  was  often  admitted  into  tlie  room  with  his  Other's  ac- 
quaintance-, and  was  indulged  tlic  liberty  to  aak  and  enquire  on 
mibjccis  tliat  seemed  to  be  above  bis  yeara  :  he  was  encouraged 
to  speak  a  senlence  or  two  of  his  own  thoughls,  and  thus  to  learn 
and  practise  a  modest  assurance.  Hut  when  the  company  was 
gonej  he  was  approved  and  praised  if  he  behaved  well,  or  receiv- 
oo3 
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ed  kind  hintu  of  admonition  that  be  might  know  wfaeii'M  htA 
hten  too  silent,  and  when  too  forward  to  speak.  Thus  bj  eojoj* 
ing  the  advantage  of  society  ahove  the  level  of  his  own  a^  and 
understanding,  he  was  always  aspiring  to  imitation  ;  and  the 
excesses  and  defects  of  his  conduct  were  daily  noticed  and  cured. 

His  curiosity  was  gratified  abroad  with  new  sights  and 
scenes,  as  often  as  his  parents  could  do  it  with  convenience,  that 
he  might  not  stare  and  wonder  at  every  strange  object  or  occur- 
rence ;  biit  he  was  made  patient  of  restraint  and  disap|>oiDtment, 
when  he  seemed  to  indulge  an  excessive  desire  of  any  needless 
diversion.  If  he  sought  any  criminal  pleasures,  or  diversions 
attended  with  great  danger  and  inconvenience,  the  pursuit  of  them 
was  absolutely  fbri)idden  ;  but  it  was  don^*  in  so  kind  a  manner^as 
made  the  guilt  or  peril  of  them  appear  in  the  strongest  light,  and 
thereby  they  were  rendered  hateful  or  formidable,  rather  than  the 
objects  of  wish  or  desire. 

When  Ugenio  first  began  to  go  abroad  in  the  world,  hit 
companions  were  recommended  to  him  by  the  prudence  of  his 
])arents  ;  or  if  he  chose  them  himself,  it  was  still  within  the  rcarh 
of  his  tutor^s  observation,  or  the  notice  of  his  father^s  eye  :  nor 
was  he  suffered  to  run  loose  into  promiscuous  company,  till  it  ap- 
peared that  his  mind  was  furnished  with  steady  principles  of  vir- 
tue ;  till  he  had  knowledge  enough  to  defend  those  principles, 
.  and  to  repel  the  assaults  that  might  be  made  upon  his  faith.  And 
for  this  reason,  till  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  gave  account  to 
his  superiors  how  he  spent  the  day,  whensoever  he  was  absent 
from  them  ;  and  though  they  did  not  at  that  age  require  that  he 
should  ask  formal  leave  for  a  few  hours  excursion. 

Yet  it  was  hardly  thought  fit  to  trust  him  to  his  own  con- 
duct for  whole  days  together  lest  he  should  meet  with  temptations 
too  hard  for  his  virtue,  t-ill  he  bad  gained  resolution  enough  to 
say  NO  boldly,  and  to  maintain  an  obstinate  refusal  of  pernicious 
pleasures.  lie  was  told  beforehand  how  the  profane  and  tlie  lewd 
would  use  all  the  arts  of  address,  and  how  subtily  they  would 
practise  upon  his  gdoii  humour  with  powerful  and  tempting  im- 
portunities. This  set  him  ever  upon  his  guard,  and  though  he 
carried  his  sweetness  of  temper  always  about  with  him,  yet  he 
learned  to  conceal  it  wheresoever  it  was  neither  proper  nor  safe 
to  appear.  By  a  little  converse  in  the  world,  he  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  positive,  bold  and  unmovcable  in  rejecting^  every 
proposal  which  uii<i^ht  endanger  his  character  or  his  morals ; 
c*4pec!ially  as  he  sooii  beeunte  sensible  that  a  soft  and  cold  denial 
pive  courage  to  new  attacks,  and  left  him  liable  to  be  teized  with 
fresh  solicitations.  He  laid  down  this  therefore  for  a  constant 
rule,  that  uhcre  his  reason  ha<l  determined  any  practice  to  be 
either  |  luinly  siiilul,  or  uttei  ly  inexpedient,  he  would  give  so 
firm   a   ilenial,  u\>ou  \U^  \wu\ca\\1<!s  qC  virtue  and  religion,  at 
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■hoald  for  eyer  discourage  any  further  lolicitKtion).  This  ^ve 
him  the  character  of  a  man  of  resolute  virtue,  even  ainopti;  tlie 
rakes  of  llic  time,  nor  was  he  ever  esteemed  (he  Il-s<i  on  this  ac- 
count. At  first  iodeed  he  thou^lit  it  a  happy  victory  which  he  bad 
gotten  over  himself,  when  he  could  defy  the  shame  of  ijie  ivorld, 
■nd  resolve  to  be  a  Chiistian  in  the  fiice  of  vice  and  infidelity  :  bo 
found  the  shortest  way  to  conquer  this  foolish  shame,  was  to 
rv'oounce  it  at  once  :  then  it  was  easy  (o  practice  singularity 
Umidsl  a  profane  multitude.  And  when  be  began  to  gel  courage 
eflou^  tu  profess  resolute  piety  nitliout  a  blush,  in  the  midst  of 
such  company  as  this,  Agathus  and  Eraite  (lien  jiermilied  iheir 
son  to  travel  abroad,  and  to  see  more  of  the  world,  under  tliv 
protection  of  their  daily  prayers.  His  first  tour  wus  through  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  England  ;  he  afterward  enlarged  the 
circuit  of  liis  travels,  (ill  he  had  visited  foreign  nations,  au<l  learu- 
ed  the  value  of  bis  own. 

In  short,  the  restraints  of  his  younger  years  were  tempered 
with  so  much  liberty,  and  managed  with  such  prudence  sntl  ten- 
derness, and  these  bonds  of  discipline  were  so  gradually  loosen- 
ed, as  fast  as  be  grew  wise  enough  to  goveru  himself,  that 
£ugeiito  always  carried  about  with  bim  an  inward  couvicliun  of 
the  great  love  and  wisdom  of  bis  parents  and  his  tutor.  The 
blimonrs  of  the  Itliild  now  and  then  felt  some  rclncti^iice  agaiii!|t 
the  pious  discipline  of  bis  elders  ;  bi|t  now  he  i>  arrived  at  man- 
hood, there  is  noticing  that  he  looks  back  upon  qilh  greater  satis- 
faction than  (he  steps  of  tbeir  conduct  and  the  insiaucea  of  his 
own  submission,  He  often  recounts  these  things  with  plea- 
sure, as  some  of  the  chief  favours  of  heaven,  whereby  be  was 
guarded  through  alltlie  dangers  and  follies  of  youth  and  child- 
hood, and  effccluaily  kept,  through  ^vi^e  graee  operating  by 
these  happy  means,  from  a  ihonsund  3orros.'s,  and  perhaps  Jrotn 
everlastiag  ruin. 

Thougit  be  has  been  relrascd  some  years  from  the  slrict- 
Dcssof  paterital  government,  yet  he  still  makes  his  parents  his 
cboseD  friends  :  and  though  they  cease  to  practise  authority  upon 
him  and  absolute  command,  yet  lie  pays  the  utmost  deference  to 
tbeir  counsels,  and  to  the  lirst  notice  of  their  inclinations.  Yoa 
shall  never  find  him  resisting  and  debating  against  their  desires 
and  propcnsides  in  little  common  tilings  of  life,  which  are  io- 
ditferent  in  themselves  ;  be  thinks  it  carries  in  it  tqo^  much  con- 
tempt of  those  whom  God  and  nature  requtret  kim  to  honour. 
In  those  instances  of  practice  which  they  utterly  forbid  in  their 
family,  he  bears  so  tender  a  regard  to  their  peace,  that  be  will 
scarcely  ever  allow  himself  in  them,  even  wlien  Ue  ca  mot  see 
■ufficieiit  roaHon  tu  pronounce  them  unlawful.  Nor  duc«  be  pay 
this  regard  to  his  parents  alone,  but  denies  himself  in  MOiiie 
gratificalioni  which  he  ealeenu  iDnocent,  o.utof  regaril  (o  what 
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be  accounts  the  niistakca  judgment  of  some  |MOUft  peraons  with 
vi\jLom  be  converses  and  ivorsliips.  Tbey  are  weak,  perbapt  in 
Aeir  austerities,  but  St.  Paul  baa  taught  biro,  thvii  the  strong 
ought  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  ttot  to  pleau 
themsehes  to  the  offence  of  the  church  of  God.  Tbift  be  observed 
to  be  the  constant  practice  of  Agatbus  and  Eraste,  and  be  noain- 
tains  a  great  regard  to  the  examples  of  so  much  piety  and  good- 
ness, even  though  bis  reason  does  not  lead  bim  always  to  em- 
brace their  opinions.  Whensoever  hci  enters  iutp  au  importaot 
action  of  life,  he  takes  a  filial  pleasure  to  seek  advice  from  bii 
vrorthy  parents,  and  it  is  uneasy  to  bim  to  attcmipt  any  thing  of 
moment  ivitbout  it.  He  does  not  indeed  universally  practise  all 
their  sentiments,  but  be  gains  theur  consenti  to  follow  bis  owa 
reason  and  choice. 

Some  of  the  wild  young  gentlemen  of  the  age  may  hap- 
pen to  laugh  at  him  for  oeing  so  much  a  boy  still,  and  for  shew* 
log  such  subjection  to  the  old  folks,  (as  they  call  them :)  with  a 
scornful  smile  they  bid  him  break  off  his  leading-strings,  and 
cast  avpau  his  yokes  of  bondage.  But  for  the  most  part  be  ob- 
serves, that  the  same  persons  shake  off  all  yokes  at  once, 
and  at  once  break  the  bonds  of  nature,  duty  and  rieligion: 
they  pay  but  little  regard  to  their  superior  in  heaven,  any  more 
than  to  those  on  earth,  and  have  forgotten  God  and  their  parents 
together.  '*  Nor  will  I  ever  be  moved  (says  be)  with  the  re- 
proaches of  those  who  make  a  jest  of  things  sacred  as  well  as 
civil,  and  treat  their  mother^  and  their  Maker  with  the  same 
contempt." 

Sect.  XL — Of  the  proper  Degrees  of  Liberty  and  Restraint 
in  the  Education  of  Daughters^  illustrated  by  Examples. 

IT  is  necessary  that  youth  should  be  laid  under  some  re- 
straint. When  our  inclinations  are  violent,  and  our  judgment 
weak,  it  was  a  wise  provision  of  God  our  Creator,  that  wc  should 
be  under  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  bom  before  us  ;  and 
that  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  them,  who  have  an  innate 
solicitude  for  our  happiness,  and  are  much  fitter  to  judge  for 
our  advantage,  when  wc  ourselves  can  be  in  that  early  part  of 
life. 

But  it  may  be  said,  liberty  is  so  glorious  a  blessing,  that 
surely  it  ought  not  utterly  to  be  taken  away  from  the  young,  leit 
ttieir  spirits  be  cramped  and  enslaved,  and  the  growth  of  their 
aotils  so  stinted  by  a  narrow  and  severe  restraint,  that  tbey  act 
all  their  lives  like  children  under  age.  Or  sometimes  a  too  rigid 
conrmcmcnt  will  have  the  contrary  effect,  and  rpake  the  impa- 
tience of  youth  break  out  beyond  all  bouuds,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
get  the  first  rcUnVx  ol  ^recAom. 

But  O  how  excccdxtvgX's  ^AWv^\iiVv^.\^v^^i\V^^x^\si^^$^^ 
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>w  bard  for  parentt  to  mwiage  th^  own  MiUibrity  wiih  so 
ich  gentlcneav,  and  tu  regulite  the  libcrtiea  of  their  cliiidrea 
ill  su  wise  a  discipline,  aa  to  lall  into  aeittier  extreme,  nor  j^ve 
litp{>y  occasion  for  censure !  tbouch  I  bave  spoken  my  i^iinion 
lely,  tliBt  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  noe  of  restraint,  than  of  cxce*- 
e  indulgence. 

Antique  had  an  excellent  mother,  but  she  diet!  young : 
itigoae  with  her  elder  Hiter,  from  their  very  infauoy,  were 
kced  under  a  grand-mother's  care.  The  good  old  gentlewoihan 
lined  them  up  precisely  in  the  forms  in  which  she  herself  was 
ucated,  when  the  modes  of  breeding  had  (it  must  be  confesaed) 
)  much  narrowness  and  austerity.  8bo  gave  tliem  all  the  gorMl 
itructioni  she  li^d  received  from  her  anentors,  and  would 
ircely  ever  suQcr  them  to  be  out  of  her  sight.  She  saw  the 
lost  well  married  at  five  and  twenty,  and  settled  in  a  courie 
virtue  and  religion :  she  found  her  zeal  and  piou*  care  attend- 
.  with  success  in  several  of  her  posterity,  and  she  departed  this 
ie  in  peace. 

But  unhappy  Antlfonc  took  a  dificrent  turn :  she  was  let 
ne  into  the  world  with  all  her  posaeasions  and  powers  tu  ber 
m  hand ;  and  falling  into  vain  company,  ahe  got  audi  a  taste 
unbounded  liberty  and  modish  vices,  that  slie  could  never 
fleet  upon  the  method  of  her  own  education  without  augry  re- 
srks  or  ridicule.  When  abc  catnc  to  have  children  of  her  own, 
e  atill  retained  the  resentment  which  she  bad  conceived  at  the 
nduct  of  ber  grandmother,  and  therefore  ahe  resolved  that  her 
uigbters  should  be  bred  up  iti  the  other  extreme. 

"  In  my  younger  times  (said  she)  wo  were  kept  hard  to  the 
bour  of  the  needle,  and  spent  six  hours  R<day  at  it,  as  (hough  I 
ere  to  gut  my  bread  by  my  linger  ends;  but  a  little  of  that 
isincBs  shall  serve  theac  children,  for  their  father  has  left  tlien 
>od  fortunes  of  their  own. 

"  We  were  not  suffered  to  read  any  thing  but  fhe  bible  and 
Tmon-books  ;  but  I  sliall  teacb  mine  jmlitef  lessons  out  of 
:ays  and  romances,  that  they  may  be  acquainted  with  the  world 
etimes. 

"  My  eldest  sister  was  scarcely  ever  allowed  to  speak  in 
3mpBny  till  she  was  married,  and  it  waa  a  tiresome  lvii{;tli  of 
ears  before  that  day  came.  The  old  proverb  ran  thus,  Thai  a 
mden  must  be  seen  aitd  not  heard:  but  I  bo|>e  my  little 
aughtcrs  will  not  he  dumb. 

"  We  were  always  confined  to  dwell  at  home,  unless  some 
xtraordinary  occasion  called  us  abroad,  |ierhaps  once  in  a  month 
r  twice  in  a  summer.  We  were  taught  to  play  tlie  good  boune- 
t'ifu  in  the  kitchen  and  the  pastry,  and  were  welV  v.n.tA.vwcJA^v^ 
'le  coadact  of  the  broom  and  daslet  \  Wv  ««  \^«!«i  '«l«^».^i 
''the  mode  o[  (be  court,  and  l\iO  dviMMQO*  oV'^'^ 'w'*'^- 
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should  be  ashamed  to  lee  these  j^oanfif  creatures  that  are  under 
ray  care,  so  aukward  ia  company  at  fourteen,  as  I  was  at  four 
stnd  twenty." 

And  thus  Antigone  brought  up  her  young  family  of  daugb* 
ters  agreeable  to  her  own  loose  notions  ;  for  she  had  formed  her 
sentiments  of  education  merely  from  the  aversion  she  had  con- 
ceived to  the  way  of  her  elders^  and .  chose  the  very  reverse  of 
their  conduct  for  her  rule,  beoause  their  piety  and  wisdom  hsd  a 
little  alloy  of  rigour  and  stiffness  attending  it.  The  young  things 
under  their  mother's  eye,  oould  manage  the  tea*table  at  ten  years 
old,  when  they  oould  hardly  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Tests- 
nent.  At  fourteen  they  learned  the  airs  of  the  world ;  they  gad 
abroad  at  their  pleasure,  and  will  hardly  sufier  Antigone  to  direct 
them  or  go  with  them  ;  they  despise  the  old  woman  betimes,  for 
they  can  visit  without  her  attendlmce,  and  prattle  abundantly 
without  her  prompting. 

She  led  or  sent  them  to  the  playhouse  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
where  a  great  part  of  their  natural  modesty  is  worn  off  and  for- 
gotten :  modesty^  the  guard  of  useful  virtue!  they  can  talk  love 
stories  out  of  Cleopatra  :  they  are  well  practised  already  in  the 
arts  of  scandal,  and  for  want  of  better  furniture  of  mind,  emp- 
tiness, and  impertinence,  ribands  and  fashions,  gay  gentlemen 
-and  wanton  sons,  ever  dwell  upon  their  tongues.  They  have 
been  taught  so  little  to  set  a  guard  upon  themselves,  that  their 
virtue  is  much  suspected.  But  (be  that  as  it  will)  they  are  seized 
and  married  before  sixteen,  being  tempted  away  to  bind  them- 
selves for  life,  to  a  laced  coat  and  a  fashionable  vrig.  Thus  chil- 
•dren  set  up  at  once  to  govern  a  family  ;  but  so  ignorant  in  all 
those  concerns,  that,  from  the  garret  to  the  kitchen,  the  whole 
bouse  is  entirely  ruled  by  the  humour  of  the  servants,  be- 
cause  the  young  mistress  knows  not  how  to  instruct  or  cor- 
rect them.  There  is  neither  religion  nor  prudence  among  them, 
at  home  or  abroad.  Thus  thay  make  haste  to  ruin  and  misery 
in  this  world,  without  thought  or  hope  of  the  world  to  come 
and  the  heaven  or  the  hell  that  await  us  there.  Antigone  sees 
her  own  mistake  too  late ;  and  tliough  she  has  not  so  just  a 
sense  and  horror  of  their  loose  and  profane  life  as  would  become 
her  years,  yet  she  is  vexed  to  see  herself  neelected  so  soon,  and 
scorned  by  her  own  children ;  but  she  confesses,  with  a  sigh, 
that  she  has  led  them  the  way,  by  laughing  so  often  at  her  good 
old  grandmother. 

How  much  Wiser  is  Phronissa  in  the  education  that  she  gives 
her  daugliters,  whq  maintains  a  happy  medium  between  the 
severity  of  the  last  age,  and  the  wild  licence  of  this  !  She  ma- 
nages her  conduct  towards  them  with  such  an  admirable  felicity, 
tLut  though  she  confines  Vhem  vivVVau  iVx^  ^act^d  limits  of  virtue 
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end  religion,  yet  they  htve  not  a  with  beyond  the  liberties  which 
they  daily  enjoy. 

Phrpnisea,  when  her  daughters  were  little  children,  used  to 
spend  some  hours  daily  in  the  nursery,  and  taught  the  young 
creatures  to  recite  many  a  pretty  passage  out  of  the  bible,  before 
they  were  capable  of  reading  it  themselves  ;  yet  at  six  years  old 
they  read  the  scriptures  with  ease,  and  then  they  rejoiced  to  find 
the  same  stories  in  Genesis  and  in  the  gospels  which  their  mother 
had  taught  them  before.  As  their  years  advanced,  tbcy  were 
admitted  into  the  best  conversation,  and  had  such  booics  put  into 
their  hands,  as  mi^ht  acquaint  them  with  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  piety  in  an  easy  and  familiar  way  :  the  reading  the  lives  of 
eminent  persons  who  were  examples  of  this  kind,  was  one  of  the 
daily  methods  she  used,  at  once  to  instruct  and  entertain  them. 
Bv  such  means,  and  others  which  she  wisely  adapted  to  their 
a(fvancing  age,  they  had  all  the  knowledge  bestowed  upon  them 
that  could  be  supposed  proper  for  women,  and  that  might  render 
their  character  honourable  and  useful  in  the  world. 

As  for  plays  and  romances,  they  were  ever  bred  up  in  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  danger  and  mischief  of  them  :  Collier's 
View  of  the  Stage  was  early  put  into  their  closets,  that  they  might 
learn  there  the  hideous  immorality  and  profaneness  of  the  £ng» 
lish  comedies  ;  and  by  the  way,  he  forbi«is  us  to  hope  from  our 
tragical  poets  a  much  safer  entertainment.  There  they  might 
read  enough  to  forbid  their  attendances  on  the  playhouse,  and 
see  the  poison  exposed,  without  danger  of  tlie  infection.  The 
servants  that  waited  on  them,  aud  the  books  that  were  left  within 
their  reach,  were  such  as  ucvcr  corrupted  their  miuds  with  imjiure 
%vords  or  images. 

Ijong  has  Plironissa  known  that  domestic  virtues  are  the  bu- 
sine^ss  and  the  honour  of  Ikt  sex.  Nature  and  history  agree  to 
assure  her,  that  ihe  conduct  of  the  househofd  fs  committed  to  the 
teamen,  and  the  precepts  and  examples  of  scripture  confirm  it. 
She  e<lucatcd  her  daughters  therefore  in  constant  acquaiiMance 
uith  all  family  aflTairs,  and  they  knew  betimes  wliat  iK'longed  to 
the  provisions  of  the  table,  and  the  furniture  of  every  room. 
Though  her  circumstances  were  considerable  in  the  uoihi,  yet, 
by  her  own  example,  bhe  made  her  children  know,  that  a  fre- 
quent visit  to  the  kitchen  was  not  beneath  their  state,  nor  the 
common  menial  affairs  tcM)  mean  for  their  notice  ;  that  they  might 
be  able  hereafter  to  manage  their  own  house,  and  not  be  directed, 
imposed  u|)on,  and  perhaps  ridiculed  by  their  onn  servan's. 

'  They  were  initiated  early  in  the  science  of  the  needle,  and 
were  bred  u|>  skilful  in  all  the  plain  and  flowery  arts  of  it ;  but 
it  was  never  made  a  task  nor  a  toil  to  tliem,  nor  did  they  waste 
their  hours  in  these  nice  and  tedious  works,  whidi  cost  our  fe- 
male ancestors  seveu  ytjirs  of  lUeir  life,  aud  stitches  without  num.* 
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'ber.   To  render  this  exercise  pleasant,  i>ne  of  thiini  always  enter* 

tained  (he  company  mih  some  useful  author,  while  the  rest  were 

at  work  ;  every  ontehad  freedoiaand  encouragement  to  ^tart  whit 

question  she  pleased,  and  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  present 

.aubject;  that  reading,  working  and  conversation,  miji^t  fill  ap 

•the  hour  with  variety  and  delight.    Thus  while  their  bands  were 

making  garments  for  themselves  or  for  the  poor,  their  minds 

.were  enriched  with  treasures  of  human  and  divine  koowledgep 

At  proper  seasons  the  youtig  ladies  were  inatracted  in  the 
'gayer  accomplishments  of  their  age:  but  they  were  taught  to 
•esteem  the  song  and  the  dance,  some  of  their  meanest  talents, 
'because  they  are  often  forgotten  in  advanced  years,. and  add  but 
•little  to  the  virtue,  the  honour,  or  the  happiness  of  life. 

Phronissa  herself  was  sprightly  and  active,  and  she  abhorred 
'm,  slothful  and  lazy  humour ;  therefore  she  constantly  found  oat 
'some  inviting  and  agreeable  employment  for  her  daughters,  that 
'they  might  hate  idleness  as  a  mischievous  vice,  and  be  trained  np 

to  an  active  and  useful  life.     Yet  she  perpetually  insinuated  the 

auperior  delights  of  the  closet,  and  tempted  them  by  all  <di vine  inc- 
;  thods  to  the  love  of  devout  retirement.  Whensoever  she  seemed  to 
.distinguish  them  by  any  peculiar  favours,  it  was  generaUy  upon 

some  new  indication  of  early  piety^  or  some  young  practice  of 

self-denying  virtue. 

They  were  taught  to  receive  visits  in  form,  agreeable  to  the 
age ;  and  though  they  knew  the  modes  of  dress  sufliciently  to 
secure  them  from  any  thing  aukward  or  unfashionable,  yet  their 
minds  were  so  well  furnished  with  richer  variety,  that  they  had 

•no  need  to  run  to  those  poor  and  trivial  topics,  to  exclude  silence 
and  dulucss  from  the  drawing-room.  They  would  not  give  such 
an  aifrout  to  the  understandings  of  the  ladies  their  visitants,  as 

'to  treat  them  with  such  meanness  and  impertinence.;  therdbre 
all  this  sort  of  conversation  was  reserved,  almost  entirely,  for 

.the  minutes  appointed  to  the  milliner  and  the  tire-woman. . 

Here  I  must  publish  it  to  their  honour,  to  provoke  the  sex 

'  to  imitation,  that  though  they  comported  with  the  fashion  in  all 

their  ornaments,  so  far  as  the  fashion  was  modest,  and  could 

approve  itself  to  reason  or  religion,  yet  Phronissa  would  not 

'.suffer  their  younger  judgments  so  far  to  be  imposed  on  by  cus- 

'tom,  as  that  the  mode  should  be  entirely  the  measure  of  all 

decency  to  them.    She  knew  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  aatoral  har« 

tmony  and  agreeableness ;  in  the  beauties  of  colour  and  figure 

her  delicacy  of  taste  was  exquisite ;  and  where  tlie  mode  run 

counter  to  nature,  though  she  indulged  her  daughters  to  follow 

it  in  some  innocent  instances,  because  she  loved  not  to  be  remark* 

ably  singular  in  things  of  indiflference,  yet  she  took  care  always 

io  tcacli  them  to  i\\slmgv\\«\\  g?L^  (oV\>}  %.wd  %SBacicd  ex^travaganoe 

from  natural  decenciea,  \>oV\\  ui  \mvixVV>&s^  vqA  Vo^^xtM^v^STs^ 
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*ank  in  the  world  was  ettiinent,  but  they  never  appeared  the 
first,  uor  the  highest  in  any  new-fangle  forms  of  attire.  By  her 
[Vise  examples  and  instructions  slie  had  so  formed  their  minds^ 
IS  to  be  able  to  see  garments  more  gaudy,  and  even  more  modish 
ban  then*  own,  without  envy  or  wishes.  They  could  bear  to 
Snd  a  trimming  set  on  a  little  awry,  or  the  plait  of  a  garment 
ill  disposed,  without  making  the  whole  bouse  and  the  day  un- 
easy, and  the  sun  and  heavens  smile  upon  them  in  vain. 

Phronissa  taught  them  the  ^appy  art  of  managing  a  visit. 
with  some  useful  improvement  of  the  hour^  and  without  offence. 
If  a  word  of  scandal  occurred  in  company,  it  was  soon  diverted 
or  suppressed.  The  diiidren  were  charged  to  speak  well  of  their 
neighbours  as  far  truth  would  admit;  and  to  be  silent  as  to  any 
thing  further  :  but  when  the  poor  or  the  deformed  were  mentioned 
in  the  discourse,  the  aged,  the  lame,  or  the  blind,  those  objects 
were  hantiled  with  the  utmost  tenderness ;  nothing  could  dis- 
please Phronissa  more  than  to  hear  a  jest  thrown  upon  natural 
infirmities  :  she  thought  there  xs>a$  something  sacred  in  misery, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  touched  uith  a  rude  hand.  All  reproach  and 
satire  of  this  kind  was  for  ever  banished  where  she  came  ;  and 
if  ever  raillery  was  indulged^  vice  and  wilful  folly  were  the  coi^- 
itant  subjects  of  it. 

Persons  of  distinguished  characters  she  always  distinguished 
in  her  respect,  and  trained  up  her  family  to  pay  the  same  civili- 
ties. W!ien»oever  she  named  her  own  parents  it  was  with  high 
veneration  and  love,  and  thereby  she  naturally  led  her  children 
to  give  due  honour  \o  all  their  superior  relatives. 

Though  it  is  ,the  fashion  of  the  age  to  laugh  at  the  priest- 
hood in  all  forms,  and  to  teach  every  boy  to  scoff  at  a  minister^ 
Phronissa  paid  double  honours  to  them  who  laboured  in  the  word 
and  doctrine^  where  their  personal  behaviour  uplield  the  dignity 
of  their  office ;  for  she  was  persuaded  St.  Paul  was  a  better  di* 
rector  than  the  gay  gentlemen  of  the  mode  ;  1  Tim*  v.  17.  Besides 
she  wisely  considered  that  a  contempt  of  their  persons  would 
necessarily  bring  with  it  a  contempt  of  all  their  ministrations  ; 
and  then  she  might  carry  her  daughters  to  the  church  as  much  as 
she  pleased,  but  preaching  and  praying,  and  all  sacred  things, 
would  grow  despicable  and  useless  when  they  had  first  learned  to 
make  a  jest  of  the  preacher. 

But  are  these  young  ladies  always  confined  at  home  ?  Ate 
they  never  sufiered  to  see  tlie  world  ?  Ves,  and  sometimes  with- 
out the  guard  of  a  mother  too ;  though  Phronissa  \%  so  well 
beloved  by  her  children,  that  they  would  very  seldom  choose  to 
go  without  her.  Their  souls  are  inlaid  betimes  with  the  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  prudence  ;  these  are  their  constant  guard  ;  nor 
do  they  ever  wish  to  make  a  visit  where  their  mother  has  reason 
'o  suspect  theur  safety. 
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Tliey  have  freedom  given  them  in  tU  the  common  aflkirsof 
Kfe  to  clioose  tor  themselves,  but  they  take  pleasure,  for  tl|^  most 
part,  iu  referring  (he  choice  back  again  to  theilr  elders. "'  Phro- 
nissa  has  managed  the  restraint  of  their  younger  years  with  so 
much  reason  and  love,  thsA  they  have  seemed  all  their  lives  to 
know  nothing  but  liberty ;  an  admonition  of  their  parents  meets 
with  cheerful  compliance,  and  is  never  dd»ated.  A  wish  or  de- 
sire has  the  same  power  over  them  now,  as  a  command  had  ia 
their  infancy  and  childhood;  for  the  command  was  ever  dressed 
in  the  softest  language  of  aatboritf,  and  this  made  every  act  of 
obedience  a  delight,  till  it  became  an  habitual  pleasure. 

In  short,  they  have  been  educated  with  such  discretion,  ten- 
derness and  piety,  as  have  laid  a  foundation  to  make  them  happy 
and  useful  in  the  rising  age :  their  parents  with  pleasure  view  the 
growing  prospect,  and  return  daily  thanks  to  Almighty  God, 
whose  blessing  has  attended  their  watchful  cares,  and  has  thus 
far  answered  their  most  fervent  devotions. 


END  or  TBB  SEVENTH  VOLUME. 
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